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battle  of  Mantineia p.  504., 

Sect.  VIII.  General  Pacification;  Lacedamon  excluded:  Troubles  in 
Arcadia;  Intcrjh'ence  of  Ihebes :  Viezvs  of  Agesilaus.  A  fairs  of  the  East : 
JVur  of  Ex'aooras  "with  Persia  :  Rebellion  of  the  Persian  maritime 
provinces.  Expedition  of  Agesilaus  to  Egypt :  Death  of  Agesilaus:  Dis~ 
traction  together  of  the  Aristocratical  and  Democratical  interests  in 
G  reece,  and  Dissolution  oj  the  antient  system  of  Grecian  confederacy  p.  520. 

Sect.  IX.  Illustration  of  the  state  of  Greece:  Seditions,  in  Argos, 
Phiakia,  Corinth,  JMegara,  Sicyon,  Phlius,  Thessaly :  Prosperity,  of 
Megara,  Cos,  Sicyon,  Rhodes,  the  Asiatic  cities:  Circumstances  promoting 
t/ie  cultivation  of  Science,  Arts,  and  Coinmerce:  Prosperity  of  Athens: 
Memorials  of  Xenophon,      -      -     -     -     -     --, p.  534. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


History  of  Athens,  from  the  Conclusion  of  the  Peloponne- 
siAN  War  and  the  Estabhshment  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  Thirty,  commonly  called  The  Thirty  Tyrants,  to  the 
Restoration  of  the  Democracy  by  Turasybulus. 

SECTION    I. 

Recapitulatory  Synopsis  of  the  Peloponncsian  JVar.  Dejiciency  oj 
the  Greeks  in  Political  Science.  Condition  of  Slaves  melioi'ated  by 
the  Peloponnesian  JVar.  Character  of  the  Athenian  Democracy : 
Judicature  ;  Revenue  ;  Sycophancy  ;  Theatrical  Satire  ;  Law  of 
Treason. 

TN  the  long  and  complicated  war  which  it  has  heen  the  husiness  of 
-^  the  preceding  chapters  to  relate,  the  reader  would  in  vain  look 
for  campains  upon  the  extensive  scale  of  Hannibal's  in  Italy,  Caesar's 
in  various  parts  of  the  antient  world,  or  many  in  modern  Europe.  It 
was  not  a  war  between  two  great  states,  but  between  two  confederacies 
of  small  states,  with  intermingled  territories.  The  objects  of  attack 
and  defence  were  thus  numerous  and  scattered.  The  Lacedaemonian 
Vol.  III.  B  con- 
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confederacy,  strong  in  discijilined  numbers,  was  deficient  in  pecuniary 
resources ;  while  the  very  purpose  of  Athens,  defensive  war,  restrained 
her  operations  to  a  correspondency  with  those  of  her  enemies.  Hence, 
in  tlie  account  of  Thucydides,  digested  scrupulously  according  to  the 
order  of  events,  the  Peloponnesian  war  may  appear,  to  superficial  ob- 
servation, an  unconnected  series  of  action,  in  which  the  enterprizes 
had  often  no  very  near  relation  to  each  other,  or  to  the  first  and  great 
object  of  the  contending  parties.  In  the  foregoing  narrative,  it  has 
always  been  iti  view  to  guard  the  reader  against  a  mistake,  into  which 
some  writers  on  the  subject  have  fallen;  yet,  to  inable  him  to  follow, 
>vith  greater  facility,  the  clue  of  Grecian  politics,  through  succeeding 
times,  it  may  be  advantageous  here  briefly  to  retrace  the  principal 
features  of  that  multifarious  series  of  events'. 

The  Peloponnesian  war  was  truly  a  civil  war:  it  was  less  a  contest 


*   Barthelemi,    in    the   Grecian    history 
•which  he   has  interwoven    in   his  Voyage 
,  du  jeune  Anacharsis,   after  a  concise   ac- 
count  of   the    first  campain   of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  proceeds  thus  :  '  Les  cam- 

*  pagnes  qui  la  suivirent  n'oliVent  de  meme 

*  qu'une  continnite   d' actions   particulitres, 

*  de     courses    rapides,     d'entreprises     qui 

*  semblent    etrangeres    it    robjet    qu'on    se 
'*  proposoit  de  part  &  d'autre.     Comment 

'  des  peup'les  si  guerriers  &  si  voisius,  ani- 
'  mes  par  une  ancienne  jalousie,  &  des 
*-'I)aines  recentes,  ne  songeoint  ils  qu'h  se 
''surpreudre  a  s'eviter,  a,  partager  leurs  for- 

*  ces,  &,  par  ime  foule  de  diversions,  sans 
'  eclat  ou  sans  danger,   a  multiplier  et  pio- 

*  longer  les  malheurs  de  la  guerre?  C'est 
'  parceque   cette  guerre  ne  devoit  pas   se 

*  nonduire  sur  le  mcme  plan  que  les  autres.' 
This  solution  of  the  difficulty  can  scarcely 
but  excite  a  smile  ;  and  the  more  detailed 
explanation  which  the  learned  author  pro- 
ceeds to  attempt,  will  not  be  found  very 
satisfactory.  But  the  cotemporary  histo- 
rian would  have  furnished  him  with  a  sober 
and  very  sufficient  answer  to  his  petula*)t 
question.     It  occurs  in  a  speech  of  Pericles, 


reported  by  Thucydides,  in  his  first  book  ; 
and  the  part  most  pointedly  to  the  purpose 
is  in  the  141st  chapter.  Barthtlemi's  work 
is  a  rich  mine  of  information  concerning  the 
interesting  people  he  describes;  but  for  its 
very  merit  it  is  important  that  its  deficien- 
cies and  errors  should  be  exposed.  Bar- 
thelemi had  imbibed  the  political  principles 
of  the  French  philosophy,  and  was  warm  in 
the  cause  of  ideal  liberty :  but  tho  he  passed 
much  of  his  time  in  the  house  of  a  mp- 
nister,  the  Duke  of  Clioiseuil,  he  seems  to 
have  been  no  politician  ;  he  certainly  had  no 
clear  insight  into  the  complicated  politics 
of  Greece.  His  fellowcountryman  Rollin, 
tho  an  academician,  shows  juster  views  of 
Grecian  history.  Had  he  avoided  to  in- 
terrupt and  perplex  his  narrative  with  anec- 
dotes, biography,  and  preaching,  which  might 
liave  been  belter  thrown  into  an  appendix, 
his  book,  instead  of  being  esteemed  fit  only 
for  boys,  might  have  maintained  ils  repu- 
tation as  tl'ie  best  epitome  of  Greoia«  his- 
tory, for  the  earlier  part,  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. After  losing  the  guidance  of  the 
cotemporary  historians,  indeed,  he  has  beeu- 
bewildered. 

between 
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between  Lacedscmon  and  Athens,  than  between  the  oligarchal  and  dc- 
mocratical  interests,  throughout  the  Grecian  commonwealths ;  in 
every  one  of  whicli  was  a  party  friendly  to  the  pubHc  enemy  ;  with 
-whom  it  had  a  community  of  interest,  not,  as  may  happen  in  modern 
Europe,  accidental,  unprincipled,  and  passing,  but  fundamental  and 
pern.anent ;  so  that,  with  the  success  of  that  public  enemy,  not  only 
the  political  welfare  of  the  party,  but  the  private  welfare  of  its  mem- 
bers, Avas  intimately,  and,  for  the  most  part,  inseparably  implicated. 
The  apprehension  excited,  among  the  oligarchal  states,  by  the  grow- 
ing preponderance  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  rendered  terrible  by  its 
spirit  of  conquest,  its  spirit  of  tyranny,  and  its  particular  disposition  to 
overthrow  and  oppress  the  oligarchal  interest,  was  the  real  source  of  the 
■\var\     The  purpose  of  the  Pcloponnesians  therefore,  tho  in  offensive  Ch.is.s.S. 

'      '  .    ,  ,  ,11  oftliisHist. 

measures,  was,  not  to  conquer  Athens,  but  only  to  reduce  iier  to  a 
state  of  inability  to  conquer  them.  For  this  end  it  was  held  suffi- 
cient, and  it  was  deemed  also  indispensably  necessary,  to  deprive  her 
of  that  dominion  over  other  Grecian  states,  which,  by  affording  a 
superior  revenue,  inabled  her  to  maintain  the  most  formidable  navy  to 
that  time  known  in  the  world,  and  to  carry  hostilities  to  distant  coun- 
tries, by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.  The  invasion  of  Attica,  for  two  suc- 
cessive years,  had  this  for  its  principal  object;  the  siege  of  Platfea, 
and  the  unavailing  attempt  at  naval  exertion,  equally  followed  with 
the  same  view.  Meanwhile  it  was  the  purpose  of  Pericles  to  strengthen 
Athens,  if  possible,  by  alliance,  but  not  by  conquest.  It  sufficed  to 
let  her  enemies  weary  and  impoverish  themselves  with  fruitless  attack, 
and  the  consequences  would  be  equal  to  victory :  her  power  would  be 
at  least  confirmed,  and  probably  extended.  And  in  these  views  he 
was  favored  by  the  circumstances  of  the  Athenian  dominion,  and 
by  the  warfare  of  the  age.  For  the  Athenian  dominion  consisted 
mostly  of  ilands  and  transmarine  territories,  secure  through  the  su- 

'  The    alarm    spred    over   Europe    by    a  the  Grecian    cotemporary    historians ;   and 

similar  spirit,  carried  indeed  to  a  greater  indeed  the  passage  was   written   before   tlie 

extravagance,    in    the    French    democracy,  spirit  of  conquest  and  tyranny  among  the 

may  possibly  be  supposed  to  have  furnished  French  had  given  the  lie  direct  to  their  jn-e- 

this  ideii;  but  it  was  derived  purely  from  tension  of  peaceful  and  equitable  principle*. 

B  2  perionty 
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periority  of  the  Athenian  fleet ;  and  tho  a  country  could  less   easily 
'be  defended,  against  a  superior  invading  force,' with  antient  than  with 
modern  Aveapons,    yet  towns   derived   a   security    from   fortifications, 
which,  against  the  modern  art  of  attack,  no  art  of  defence  can  give. 

But  what  the  Pelopomiesian  arms  alone  could  not  accomplish,  the 
pestilence,  cooperating  M'ith  them,  in  some  degree  efiected.  The 
severity  of  the  pressure  upon  Athens  at  home,  incouraged  the  oligar- 
chal,  and  checked  the  democratical  interest  in  her  forein  dependencies. 
■In  some  of  them  insued  Avhat,  iiii  modern  phrase,  we  should  call  a 
change  of  administration;  and  instantly  as  the  oligarchal  became  the 
prevailing  party,  revolt  was  ripe:  with  the  first  favoring  opportunity 
the  Athenian  connection  was  renounced,  and  the  LacedjEmonian 
adopted.  Thus  the  operations  of  the  war  became  distracted  and 
complex,  while  the  principal  object  remained  simple  and  the  same. 
The  command  of  the  sea  nevertheless  inabled  the  Athenians  to  vin- 
dicate their  transmarine  dominion;  the  extraordinary  affair  of  Pylus 
put  pledges  into  their  hands  wliich  insured  Attica  against  farther  inva- 
sion ;  and  thus,  nearly  five  years  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  the  pur- 
pose of  that  great  statesman  was  accomplished,  in  the  acquisition  of 
means  for  making  an  honorable  and  advantageous  peace.  But  unfor- 
tunately, in  the  want  of  his  superintending  wisdom,  the  popular  will, 
bandied  from  orator  to  orator,  and  often  subjected  to  the  unv/orthiest,  ^ 
owned  no  principle  but  of  ambition  and  avarice,  inflamed  by  success; 
till,  Brasidas  obtaining  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  arms,  and  Cleon 
of  their  own,  defeat  restored  among  the  Athenians  the  moderation 
Avhich  success  had  banished,  and  peace  was  made. 

Such  was  the  first  series  of  action  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The 
antient  enmity  of  Laceda-mon  and  Argos,  in  concurrence  with  the 
rising  ambition  of  Alcibiades,  produced  a  second;  abundantly  com- 
plicated, tho  within  a  narrow  field.  But  still,  reduced  to  its  elements, 
it  was  a  contest  between  oligarchy  and  democracy. 

The  circumstances  of  Sicily  led  to  a  third  series.  Here  a  new  prin- 
ciple was  the  spring;  and,  here  first,  conquest  upon  a  great  scale  came 
into  view.  Democracy  here  was  opposed  to  democracy.  But  unlike 
those  little  democratical  states,  Avhich  could  only  support  themselves 

under 
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under  the  protecting  power  of  Atliens,  Syracuse  was  so  powerful  as  to 
assert  its  own  dominion  over  almost  all  the  other  Grecian  cities  of 
Sicily.  Such  a  democracy  was  perliaps  even  more  obnoxious  to  the 
domineering  temper  of  the  x^.thenian  people,  than  the  most  absolute 
oligarchy  or  monarchy.  Thus  the  jealousy  and  the  ambition  of  the 
Athenian  people  were  led  readily  to  second  the  ambition  of  Alcihiades. 
But  on  the  removal  of  the  able  projector,  the  magnificence  of  the  pro- 
ject shrunk ;  and  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Athenian  forces  in  Sicily, 
the  principle  upon  which  the  Sicilian  war  was  begun,  tolally  lost  its 
energy. 

From  the  Sicilian  war  then  resulted  a  fourth  and  concluding  series 
of  action  :  complicated  in  its  circumstances,  but  in  principle  brought 
back  to  the  original  spring,  the  opposition  of  interest  of  the  demo- 
cratical  and  oligarchal  parties  throughout  Greece.  The  prominent 
points  of  that  series  were,  the  revolt  of  the  Athenian  dependencies; 
war  transferred  to  the  Asiatic  coast;  the  connection  of  LaccdtEnion 
with  Persia;  sedition  in  Athens  itself,  with  the  short  triumph  of  the 
oligarchal  party  there,  more  hostile  to  their  fellowcountrymen  of  rhe 
opposite  interest  than  to  the  common  enemy ;  and  thence  that 
weakness  and  instability  in  all  the  powers  of  government,  which 
superinduced  the  defeat  of  Aigospotami,  and  the  capture  of  the 
city. 

Able  in  war,  skilful,  perhaps  to  the  utmost  extent  of  human  abi- 
lity, in  political  intrigue  and  political  negotiation,  in  leading  fellow- 
citizens,  in  bargaining  with  strangers,  the  Greeks  were  unfortunately 
deficient  in  the  more  important  science  of  framing  that  great  machine 
which  we  call  a  Government ;  harmonizing  tlie  various  ranks  of  men 
of  which  a  nation  must  consist ;  providing,  at  the  same  time,  security 
for  property,  and  equal  justice  for  those  who  have  no  property ;  esta- 
blishing, for  the  wtU-disposed  of  every  rank,  an  interest  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  constitution,  and,  for  the  unprincipled  and  turbulent, 
strong  coercion  to  secure  it  against  disturbance;  reconciling  the  pro- 
tection of  private  rights  with  the  maintenance  of  public  force,  and 
making  a  general  private  interest  in  the  snpnoit  of  the  existing 
order  of  things  the  basis   of  patriotism,    and  the  source  of  general 

concord 
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concord  and  public-spirit.  In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  traced 
tlie  rise  and  downfal  of  tlie  most  celebrated  democracy  tlial  has  a[)pe.ired 
in  the  world  :  we  have  seen  the  w'onderful  force  of  that  form  of  oovern- 
nient  as  a  spring,  Avhich  inabled  so  small  a  community  to  become  such 
a  formidable  power,  to  acquire  such  extensive  dominion,  and  to  exhibit, 
within  so  short  a  period,  so  many  exalted  characters.  But  we  have 
seen  too  its  utter  unfitness  both  to  give  security  under  equal  law  to  its 
own  people,  and  to  rest  in  peace  among  neighboring  states  ;  its  dispo- 
sition to  exercijC  the  most  oppressive  tyranny  against  the  most  illus- 
trious of  its  own  citizens,  and  the  most  imperious  and  cruel  despotism 
over  those  w  ho  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  under  its  sovcreinty  in  the 
condition  of  subjects ;  and  we  have  seen  that,  tho  it  might  have  resisted 
the  combination,  which  its  injurious  and  alarming  conduct  excited,  of 
the  most  powerful  military  confederacy  wilh  the  wealthiest  empire  to 
that  time  known,  yet  the  highest  spirit  in  the  people,  M'ith  very  uucom- 
mon  abilities  in  the  leaders,  was  unable  to  avert  the  ruin  which  such  a 
government  hath  an  eternal  tendencv  to  bring  upon  itself. 

The  benefit  of  instruction,  and  the  amusement  of  interesting  inves- 
tigation, should  reward  the  painful  contemplation  of  the  crimes,  follies, 
and  miseries  of  mankind,  which  it  is  the  otHcc  of  history  to  relate  :  any 
gratification  arising  from  matter  pleasing  in  itself,  must  be  placed  to 
the  account  of  incidental  gain.  But,  when  occasionally  we  find,  in 
the  course  of  events,  good  beaming  upon  men,  or  evil  alleviated,  the 
satisfaction  will  be  greater  in  proportion  as  the  surrounding  scene  is 
dark,  and  the  relief  unexpected.  M"e  have  had  occasion  to  observe, 
that  misfortune  could  scarcely  befall  a  Grecian  state,  so  imperfectly 
■were  the  Grecian  governments  harmonized,  but  benefit,  or  at  least  the 
prospect  of  benefit,  would  result  to  some  considerable  portion  of  its 
members.  We  shall  be  more  gratified  to  find  tliat,  with  the  various 
miseries  which  a  war  of  twenty-seven  years  diffused  among  those  called 
citizens  of  the  Greek  nation,  it  brought  a  very  general  alleviation  of 
evil  to,  that  more  numerous  portion  of  mankind,  the  (Jrecian  slaves. 
When  all  neighboring  republics  were  friendly,  the  slave  looked  around 
■in  vain  for  refuge  from  the  cruelty  of  an  inhuman  master ;  but  if  they 
•*vere  hostile,  it  behoved  equally  the  wealthy  despot  of  many  slaves,  and 
11  the 
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the  poor  tyrant  of  one,  to  beware  how  he  set  the  wretcli  upon  comparing 
the  risk  of  cU-sertion  with  the  hope  of  a  better  service.  The  Grecian 
repiibhcs  indeed  were  not  all  iiitirely  without  laws  for  the  protection  of 
that  unfortunate  portion  of  tlie  human  race:  at  Athens  particularly, 
the  wise  and  humane  institutions  of  Solon  provided  for  them  a  lot  that 
other  slaves  might  envy.  Yet  even  at  Athens  they  nught  be  very  liarshly 
treated ;  and  even  there  the  war  produced  regulations  to  soften  their 
condition.  What  the  antient  historians  have  left  unnoticed  (for  slaves 
came  little  within  their  regard)  we  learn  from  the  celebrated  comic  poet  Ari^toph. 
of  the  day.  In  the  comedy,  yet  extant,  called  The  Clouds,  we  find  au 
old  country-gentleman  of  Attica  ludicrously  execrating  the  war,  because 
he  was  no  longer  permittee^  to  beat  liis  slaves. 

Thus  incidentally  only  we  get  information  of  the  condition  of  those 
Vfho  formed  the  largest  part  of  the  population  of  the  boasted  free  repub- 
lics of  Greece.  Of  the  lot  of  their  masters,  the  citizens,  or  however  of 
those  of  Athens,  in  so  many  respects  the  first  of  the  republics,  our  infor- 
mation is  large;  and  coming  from  cotemporary  writers,  of  various 
situations  in  life,  various  views  and  pursuits,  and  of  various  and  opposite 
political  interests,  it  is,  in  great  proportion,  amply  authenticated. 
.From  this  it  will  be  advantageous,  and  even  necessary,  to  endevor 
to  select  and  throw  together  here  what  may  be  wanting  to  elucidate 
the  views,  and  account  for  the  actions,  of  those  to  -nhom,  on  the  sur- 
render of  the  city  to  the  Lacedtemonian  arms,  the  supreme  power  was- 
cnmmitted.  /Without  such  preparation,  the  conduct  of  men  among 
the  first  of  Greece  in  birth,  talents,  and  education,  might  appear  mon- 
strous and  irrational,  and  the  story,  however  well  attested,  altogether, 
too  strange  for  belief. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  Solon  introduced,  or  Cli.5.  s./j.. 
left,  in  the  Athenian  constitution,  a  defect  which, had  the  most  direct  "^  '"* 
and  irresistible  tendency  to  its  destruction.  Carefully  providing- 
for  the  responsibility  of  ministers,  he  committed  absolute  sovereinty 
immediately  to  the  multitude,  who  could  be  responsible  to  none. 
The  same  power  delegated  to  representatives,  who,  at  stated  periods, 
should  be  responsible  to  the  multitude,  would  not  have  been  so  has- 
tily ruinous.      He   intended   indeed  that  the  councils  of  the   Areio- 
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pagus  and  of  tlie  Fouilunulred  (afterward  Fivchundrcd)  should 
balance  the  authority  of  the  popular  assembly ;  and  they  might  have 
been  effectual  balances  to  a  body  representative  of  the  people ;  but 
against  soverein  power  committed  immediately  to  the  people  at  large, 
no  balance  could  avail.  Interested  demagogues  inciting,  restraint  was 
soon  overborne,  and  so  the  Athenian  government  became,  what,  in  the 
very  age,  Ave  find  it  was  called,  and  the  people  seem  to  have  been  even 
pleased  to  hear  it  called,  a  Tyranky  in  the  hands  of  the 
People'. 

We  want  information  how  Solon  composed  his  courts  of  justice;  but 
there  seems  reason  to  believe  that,  among  the  changes  introduced  by 
Cleisthenes  and  Ephialtes,  not  only  his  venerable  tribunal  of  the  Arei- 
opagus,  but  the  whole  judicature  of  Athens  suffered.  The  institution 
of  wages  for  serving  in  the  ten  ordinary  courts  is  attributed  to  Pericles. 
It  was  a  mode  of  bribing  the  people.  Three  obok's,  nearly  fourpencc 
sterling,  were  the  daily  pay  of  a  dicast,  whose  office  resembled  that  of 
our  juryman.  The  rich  and  the  industrious  avoided  ;  the  poor,  the 
idle,  the  profligate  thenceforward  sought  the  office  :  it  became  their 
resource  for  a  livelihood*.  To  extend  gratification  then  among  that 
soverein  order,  the  juries  were  made  immoderately  numerous,  five 
hundred  was  the  ordinary  number  of  each.  In  the  ten  courts,  unless 
the  demands  of  military  service  interfered,  no  less  than  six  thousand 
citizens  are  said  to  have  been  employed,  except  on  holidays,  daily 
throughout  the  year ;  and,  for  a  cause  of  extraordinary  importance, 
the  whole  six  thousand  were  sometimes  assembled  to  compose  the  sin- 
gle tribunal  called  Helisea.  But  the  holidays  themselves,  which  inter- 
rupted the  business  of  the  courts,  afforded  also  a  pretence  and  a  mode 
for  bribing  the  people.  They  were  truly  seasons  of  festival ;  in  which 
the  numerous  carcases  of  animals  killed  in  sacrifice  were  distributed  to 
the  multitude.     Demagogues  therefore  would  omit  no  opportunity  for 


^  Tv^ani^cc  ^X"t  rytr-ufx^f.     Thycyd.  I.  2.  'causes.'    V.  1239    &    1255.     '  And  if  the 

e.63,  lV  1.3.  c.  37.  '  arclion  should   nol  order  the  court  to  sit,' 

♦  '  I  sold  sausages,'   says  Agoracritus,  in  says  a  boy  in  The  Wasps,   '  how  an'  we  to 

The  Knij^hts  of  Aristophanes,  '-but  I  got  the  *  have  victuals  f"  Alas  !'  answers  his  father, 

■•  best  part  of  my   livelihood    by  judging  '  1  fear  ws  must  go  supperless.'  V.  309. 

ingratiating 
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ingratiating  themselves  at  so  easy  a  rate  as  by  the  proposal  of  a  new 
festival ;  and  thus  the  Athenian  holidays  were  multiplied  till  they  were  Xen.  resp. 
twice  the  number  of  those  of  any  other  Grecian  citv.     Still  however  ^„  "■!!'^* 
they  were  far  from  equalling  those  of  the  Roman  church  in  modern  s.  2.  &  8. 
Europe,  making,  all  together,  no  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  year. 

In  the  deficiency  therefore  of  subsistence  provided  under  the  name 
of  Sacrifice,  a  lawsuit,  or,  still  more,  a  criminal  prosecution,  became 
the  delight  of  the  Athenian  people.     Beside  the  certain  pay,  which 
was  small,  there  was  the  hope  of  bribes,   which  might  be  large ;  while 
pride  was  gratified  by  the  importance,   which  accrued  to  the  meanest 
man  who  could  call  himself  an  Athenian  citizen.     Fine  and  confiscation, 
ordinary  punishments  of  the  Athenian  law,  conveyed  the  property  of 
the  wealthy  to  the  treasury  ;  to  be  thence  distributed  in  various  ways, 
theatrical  exhibitions,  processions,  and  feasts,  for  the  gratification  of 
the  people,  or  wages  on  pretence  of  paying  their  services.     Suits  and 
prosecutions  therefore,  incouraged  by  the  interest  of  the  soverein,  be- 
came innumerable ;  and  life  and  property  were  rendered  insecure  beyond 
what  anything,    seen   in  the   most  profligate   of   modern   European 
governments,    at    least   of   the   times   before   the  French   revolution, 
would  give  to  imagine  under    any  government  possible.       The   glo- 
rious security  provided  by  the  English  law,  which  requires  the  solemn 
sanction   of  a   grand    jury   to    the  merit   of  the    accusation,    before 
any  man  can  be  subjected  even  to  trial,  was  unknown  at  Athens.     It 
appears  as  if  liberty  w^as  held  there  (so  was  the  spirit  of  Solon's  system 
perverted)  to  consist,  not  in  the  security  of  every  one  against  injury 
from  others,  but  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  injure  others.     Any  man 
might  constitute  himself  accuser  against  any,  and  the  king-archon  M'as 
bound  by  his  office  to  bring  the  accused  to  trial.    When  the  cause  came 
before  the  jurj',  no  riglit  of  challenge,  the  second  security  of  English- 
men, gave  the  accused  Athenian  means  of  guarding  against  partiality 
in  his  judges.     The  effect  of  partiality  in  some,  it  was  indeed  proposed  c.3.  s.  U'. 
to  obviatebymultitude,  such  that  the  majority  should  not  be  likelv  to 
concur  in  it :  but  the  disadvantages  of  such  a  resource  perhaps  exceeded; 
its  benefits.    Tn  no  conference  among  themselves  could  the  informed 
and  the  wary,  of  so  numerous  a  court,  correct  the  prejudices  and  inis- 
VoL.  III.  C  judgement 
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-judgement  of  the  ignorant,  careless,  or  impassioned,  or  obviate  the 
ctfects  of  misused  eloquence;  nor  was  it  possible  to  make  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  soverein  people  responsible  for  the  most  irregular  or  fla- 
gitious decision.     Punishment  could  not  take  place,  and  among  tbe 
multitude  shame  was  lost.     Under  this  constitution  of  judicature,  the 
most  victorious  and  deserving  general,  the  ablest  and  most  upright 
magistrate,  or  the  most  inoffensive  private  citizen,  might  be  brought 
to  trial  for  his  life  at  the  pleasure  of  the  inost  profligate  of  mankind. 
Even  the  allegation  of  a  specific  crime,  a  crime  defined  by  law,  was 
Lys.  or.  pro.  unnecessary.     Constructive  treason,  any  imputed  disaffection  to  the 
p.'titii.  &  or.  sovereinty  of  the  people,  sufficed  ;  and,  as  passion  and  prejudice,  or  the 
con.  Ergocl.    powers  of  oratory,  or  solicitation  and  bribery,  moved,  condemnation 
or  acquittal  were  pronounced. 

We  have,  from  Aristophanes,  a  ludicrous  picture,  not  perhaps  greatly 
inflated,  of  the  importance  which  the  political  and  judicial  system  of 
Athens  gave  to  every  individual  citizen;  of  the  court  paid  in  conse- 
quence to  those,  mostly  men  beyond  the  age  of  military  service,  who 
gave  their  time  to  the  tribunals  in  the  office  of  dicast,  and  of  the  usual 
pride  and  profligacy  of  such  as  could  hold  any  leading  influence  there. 
Vesp.  V.  45.  '  \ye  are  as  great  as  kings,'  says  an  old  dicast.  '  The  principal  men  of 
'  the  commonwealth  watch  our  rising  in  the  morning.  Presently  one 
'  of  those  who  have  imbeziled  public  money  approaches  me,  bows  hum- 
'  bly,  and  begs  favor.'  "  If  ever  you  j'ourself,"  he  says,  "  in  any  office, 
"  or  but  in  the  management  of  a  military  mess,  robbed  your  comrades, 
"  pity  me  !"  He  stood  trembling  before  me  as  if  I  was  a  god.'  Allow- 
ing for  something  of  caricature,  still  this  is  a  picture  from  the  life,  of 
democratical  probity,  modesty,  and  magnanimity. 

It  may  be  held  as  an  unfailing  political  maxim,  that  where  the  pro- 
perty of  individuals  is  insecure,  the  Public  Revenue  will  be  ill- 
administered.  Perliaps  Solon,  little  foreseeing  tliat  his  commonM'ealth 
would  want,  did  not  desire  that  it  should  have,  a  great  revenue.  A 
soverein  people  indeed  would  not  easily  be  persuaded  to  pay  taxes;  but 
some  provision  for  public  expences  would  be  necessary.  Attica  fortu- 
Xcn.  de  nately  possessed,  in  the  silvermines  of  Laureium,  an  advantage  unknown 
*"  in  any  other  part  of  proper  Greece.     Those  mines  ^vere  pubhc  property; 

but 
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but  individuals  were  allowed  to  work  them  for  their  private  benefit, 
paying  only  into  the  public  treasury  a  twenty-fourth  of  the  ore  obtained. 
This  was  the  great  source  of  the  regular  public  revenue  of  Athens.  The 
sacred  olive-trees,  tho  the  income  from  them  could  be  but  small,  were  Lys.  or.  de 
however  looked  to  as  a  second  branch.  These,  scattered  among  the  °l®^s^'^''*' 
lands  of  individuals  in  various  parts  of  Attica,  were  consecrated,  toge- 
ther with  the  ground  immediately  around  them  (perhaps  originally  by 
the  policy  of  the  government,  for  their  security)  to  the  goddess  pro- 
tectress of  Athens ;  the  fruit  was  sold  by  auction,  under  direction  of 
the  court  of  Arciopagus,  and  the  price  was  paid  into  the  treasury.  A 
third  brancli  of  the  Athenian  revenue  consisted  in  the  rents  of  public 
lands  and  houses,  mostly  acquired  from  individuals  by  forfeiture. 

But  among  the  little  states  of  Greece,  the  first  purpose  of  a  public 
revenue  was  generally  less  to  supply  public  than  private  needs;  less  to 
support  civil  and  military  establishments,  than  to  provide  a  mainte- 
nance for  citizens  without  property,  without  industry,  and  perhaps 
without  objects  for  industry.  Solon  however  was  anxious  to  promote 
industry  among  his  people.  He  desired  rather  that  they  should  earn 
their  livelihood  by  labor  than  be  maintained  in  idleness;  and,  not, 
with  the  credulous  inexperience  and  deficient  foresight  of  some  modern 
political  speculators,  supposing  democracy  naturally  economical,  he 
proposed  to  check  its  wildness  and  extravagance  by  committing,  to  his 
court  of  Areiopagus,  a  controling  power  over  all  issues  from  the  trea- 
sury. But  the  revolutions  under  Peisistratus,  and  still  much  more  that 
under  Clcisthenes,  deranged  his  wise  institutions :  the  passions  of  the 
multitude  and  the  interest  of  demagogues  met;  and,  before  the  Persian 
invasion,  we  find  the  whole  revenue  from  the  silvermines  distributed 
among  the  people.  This  extravagance  was  remedied,  as  m'C  have  seen,  Cli.s.  s.  2. 
by  the  extraordinary  address  of  Themistocles ;  who,  with  the  ad  van-  °' ^'"s^^'^''" 
tage  of  favoring  circumstances,  persuaded  the  Many  to  resign  that 
ievenue  for  public  purposes,  and  hence  acquired  the  means  to  make 
Athens  the  greatest  maritime  power  to  that  time  seen  in  the  world. 

We  are  uninformed  by  what  able  statesman,  or  in  what  public  exi- 
gency, the  Athenians  were  persuaded  to  submit  to  a  tax,  in  the  manner  of 
the  modern  customs,  of  a  fiftieth  of  the  value  upon  all  goods  imported,  Andoc  de 

c  2  and  "^^='-  •"^■'' 
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and  upon  some  exports.  Early  in  the  Peloponnesian  M'ar  we  find  it 
familiar;  as  also  a  small  toll,  or  a  kind  of  excise-duty,  on  goods  sold  in  the 
markets.  The  two,  forming  together  a  very  light  burthen,  were  the  only 
regular  and  general  taxes  at  any  time  paid  by  the  Athenian  peopled 

The  deficiency  of  a  public  revenue,  arising  from  sources  so  scanty, 
was  in  some  degree  supplied  by  an  imposition,  in  the  manner  of  a 
poll-tax,  on  the  metics,  those  numerous  free  residents  in  Attica  who 
■were  not  Athenian  citizens.  This  however  seems  to  have  been  not  in 
its  amount  oppressive,  any  more  than  in  its  principle  unreasonable. 
It  was  the  consideration  for  the  advantages  which  the  residence  of 
Athens  and  the  protection  of  the  Athenian  government  afforded. 
Through  the  superior  population  of  that  city,  the  extent  of  its  domi- 
nion, and  the  protection  for  maritime  communication  which  naval 
empire  afforded  to  its  subjects,  trade  could  be  carried  on  there  upon 
a  greater  scale,  and  with  more  certain  profit,  than  in  any  other  situa- 
Xen.de  vec-  tion  in  Greece.  The  metics  were  not  Greeks  only  from  various  cities, 
s.  3  '^  ~  ^^^^  Lydians,  Phrygians,  Syrians,  and  other  barbarians,  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  the  greatest  portion  of  the  traders  and  manufacturers 
of  Athens. 

But  tho  the  regular  taxes,  which  the  Athenian  people  would  consent 
to  pay,  for  the  support  of  that  government  of  which  they  held  in 
their  own  hands  the  immediate  sovereinty,  were  so  light,  yet,  irre- 
gular and  partial  taxes,  in  their  principle  inimical  to  equal  freedom, 
and  every  way  worthy  of  the  most  despotic  government,  were  as  the 
materials  of  storm  in  a  lowering  sky,  threatening  always  all,  but  fall- 
ing chiefly  on  the  higher  ranks  of  citizens.  It  seems  likely  to  have 
been  when  the  poorer  Many  were  persuaded  to  make  the  patriotic 
surrender  of  their  dividends  from  the  silvermines  for  building  a  fleet, 

'  The  articles  of  the  Athenian  revenue  calls  fiftieths.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been 
are  thus  enumerated  by  Aristophanes —  doubled  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Pelo- 
'Exalora;,  'afvlaaiTa,  fihaTO^,  uyo^aq,  >,if/.itai;,  ponnesian  war,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
fiio-Soi)?  xii  J>]/iio7r|)a]a.  Vesp.  v.  65?.  The  the  public  revenue  arising  from  loss  of  do- 
amount  he  reckons  two  thousand  talents,  minion.  For  the  other  articles  the  curious 
about  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster-  reader  may  consult  the  scholiast  on  Aristo- 
ling.  The  'Ezalorai,  hundredths,  appear  to  phanes,  and  Xenophon  on  the  Athenian  re- 
have  been  the  same  tax  which  Andocides  public,  c.  1.  s.  J(j— 19. 

that 
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that  the  wealthier  Few  undertook  at  tlich-  own  charge  to  equip  the 
ships  when  built.  There  was  an  apparent  fairness  and  liberality,  on 
both  sides,  in  such  a  compromise.  But  as  the  balances  of  Solon's 
government  were  successively  overthrown,  and  the  popular  will  be- 
came the  instrument  of  arbitrary  power  in  the  hands  of  the  dema- 
gogue of  the  da}-,  the  practice,  grown  into  law,  for  individuals  to 
equip  tlie  fleet,  degenerated  into  a  source  of  grievous  oppression. 
Regulated  by  no  certain  principle,  the  wealthier,  or  those  reputed  the 
wealthier  citizens.  Mere  annually  appointed  by  arbitrary  nomination  xen.  Ath. 
(in  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  number  of  four  hundred)  to  be  re-  '^''5^*  ^''^' 
sponsible  from  tlieir  private  fortunes,  some  singly,  some  in  partnership 
with  others,  for  the  equipment  of  a  ship  of  war.  Intrigue,  and  popular 
favor  or  popular  displeasure,  decided  en  whom  the  burthen  should  be 
light,  and  whom  it  should  oppress.  Yet  whether  from  a  natural  sense 
of  justice,  or  some  remaining  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  old  Athenian 
constitution,  the  person  who  equipped  the  trireme  was  generally  allowed 
to  command  it,  or  to  name  the  commander. 

Another  irregular  tax,  not  unknown  Avhere  single  despots  have 
ruled,  with  the  improper  name  of  free-gift,  was  frequently  exacted 
by  the  despotic  democracy  of  Athens.  This,  a  tax  also  upon  the 
higher  ranks  only,  and  perfectly  arbitrary,  could  not  fail  to  become 
partial  and  oppressive  in  extreme.  Among  taxes  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  free-gifts,  may  also  be  reckoned  the  requisition  for  the  rich 
to  exhibit,  at  their  own  expence,  theatrical  entertainments,  and  other 
costly  shows,  for  the  amusement  of  the  people;  taxes  severely  felt  by 
the  higher  ranks,  tho  contributing  nothing  to  the  public  revenue  or 
the  public  force. 

But  Athens,  in  acquiring  extensive  dominion,  acquired  means  to 
make  others  pay  the  principal  expence  of  that  force  which  was  to 
maintain  her  dominion;  and  a  democracy,  least  of  all  governments, 
Avould  scruple  any  means  of  profit.  The  comic  poet,  one  of  the  most 
informed  and  clear-sighted  politicians,  and  however  reprehensible  in 
some  points,  very  far  from  having  been  altogether  the  worst  citizen  of 
his  age,-  has  painted  the  popular  temper  of  the  day  in  a  speech  so 
breathing  the  purest  spirit  of  democracy,  that,  tho  already  noticed, 

it 


of  this  Hist 
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Ch.  \S.  s.  c.  it  may  not  Le  superfluous  to  repeat  it  here.  '  A  thousand  cities,'  it  is 
observed  by  one  of  the  characters  in  his  comedy  called  The  Wasps, 
'  pay  tribute  to  Athens.  Now  if  each  was  ordered  to  furnish  subsist- 
'  cnce  for  only  twenty  Athenians,  twenty  thousand  of  us  might  live 
'  in  all  ease  and  kixur}-,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  the 
*  conimon wealth  and  of  the  trophy  of  Marathon.'  The  mixture  of 
aristocracy  yet  remaining  in  the  Athenian  constitution,  prevented  any 
actual  attempt  to  carry  a  measure  so  congenial  to  what  may  perhaps  not 
improperly  be  called  the  natural  politics  of  the  midtitude.  But  in  the 
empire  which  Athens  exercised  over  so  many  transmarine  cities,  a  vast 
field  for  peculation  was  open.  New  and  greater  objects  then  incited 
contending  factions;  and  immoderate  temptation  occurred  for  those 
in  authority,  and  those  who  sought  authority,  to  put  forward  measures 
vdtimately  the  most  adverse  to  the  public  good,  if  they  tended  in  the 
moment  to  gratify  the  Many.  The  principal  powers  of  the  court  of 
Areiopagus,  and  especially  its  salutary  controul  over  the  treasury, 
were  thus  abolisherl ;  and  when  the  commanding  abilities  of  Pericles 
110  loua:er  checked  popular  extravagance,  there  followed  the  grossest 
dilapidation  of  the  public  money,  the  most  tyrannical  oppression  of 
the  allies,  and  the  most  profligate  exercise  of  the  purest  despotism 
over  the  most  respectable  citizens.  Fine  and  confiscation  were  looked 
to  less  for  the  purpose  of  justice  than  of  revenue.  The  temptation  to 
peculate,  the  insecurity  of  innocence,  and  the  hope  for  crime  to  escape 
punishment,  became  such,  that,  amid  the  general  depravity  of  Grecian 
]  4  c"tf  governments,  Athenian  peculation  grew  proverbial;  and  it  was  at  the 
S-,  ''■^-  same  time  made  a  question,  whether  it  was  advantageous  for  an  indi- 

Aih.  &  vidual  to  have   property,   and   whetlier   it  was  advantageous  for  the 

bympos.         comnumwealtli  to  have  a  revenue.     If  we  might  believe  Aristophanes, 
(who  almost  alone,  aujong  the  poets  of  the  day,  dared  direct  his  satire 
on  the  public  stage  to  restrain  the  folly  and  correct  the  profligacy 
Aristopb        °^  *^^^  tyrant  multitude)  of  two  thousand  talents,  esteemed  the  annual 
Vesp.v.  C67.  amount  of  the  Athenian  revenue,  except  one-tenth,  distributed  among 
the  people  for  serving  the  oliice  of  dicast,  the  whole  was  consumed  in 
peculation.     We  shall  of  course  impute  exaggeration  to  this  round 
assertion,  put  into  the   mouth  of  a  comic  character;  yet,  from  the 
5  concurring 
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concurring  testimonies  of  Xenophon  and  Lysias  (whose  concmiing 
testimonies  afibrd  the  strongest  proof,  because  they  were  of  opposite 
parties)  it  seems  not  to  have  been  very  extravagant.  Fiequcnt  capital  Xen.  re?p, 
punishments,  with  confiscation  of  all  property,  did  not  prevent  the  ■^"'•''^■3. 
frequency  of  an  alluring  crime,  where  probity  gave  no  security. 
Despotic  governments,  whether  the  power  be  in  the  hands  of  one 
or  of  a  multitude,  will  have  a  near  resemblance  of  character.  The 
frequent  use  of  the  bowstring,  in  Turkey  has  not  prevented  the 
grossest  peculation.  We  find  indeed  manj'  marks  of  kindred  between 
the  Turkish  despotism  and  the  Athenian  democracy.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  point  of  policy  in  the  latter,  as  in  the  former,  to  connive 
at  peculation  in  its  servants,  to  approve  tacitly  their  oppression  of  its 
subjects;  to  wait  patiently  till  the  private  fortune,  thus  iniquitously 
collected,  became  sufficiently  considerable  to  be  a  public  object,  and 
then  to  bring  the  criminal,  hitherto  the  apparent  favorite,  to  judge- 
ment, and,  condemning  him  to  death  or  banishment,  to  inrich  the 
treasury  with  his  spoil. 

A  treatise  remains  to  us  from  Xenophon  expressly  on  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Athenian  revenue.  The  title,  M'ith  the  author's  name, 
cannot  fail  to  excite  the  modern  politician's  curiosity  ;  who  will  how- 
ever probably  find  himself  at  the  same  time  informed,  disappointed, 
and  surprized  by  the  contents  of  the  work.  Xenophon  abandoned 
Solon's  hope  of  making  the  Athenian  people  support  themselves  by 
sober  industry:  were  the  thing  ever  practicable,  he  thought  the  season 
passed.  His  object  therefore  was  to  provide  a  revenue,  less  for  public 
service  than  for  maintaining  the  whole  Athenian  people,  as  the  Lace- 
daemonians lived,  in  ease  and  idleness.  He  could  devise  no  other 
remedy  for  domestic  evils,  arising  from  the  necessary  inquietude  of 
sovereiu  beggars  ;  no  other  means  to  soften  that  spirit  of  tyranny  in 
the  Athenian  people,  under  which  so  many  subject  Grecian  states  had 
suffered  the  severest  and  most  contumelious  oppression,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  had  at  length  brought  Athens  herself  to  the  brink 
of  annihilation*.     Taxes  therefore,  to   be  paid  by  Athenian  citizens, 

come 

''  Zeunius  of  Leipzig,  who  lias  piiblislied     supposes   the   Treatise   on   the  Revenue  to 
a  collection  of  Xenophon"?  sniiUkr  works,     have  been  written  during,  the  war  which  we 

shall 
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come  scarcely  within  liis  view.  The  Attic  silvermincs  are  his  great 
object.  The  public  income  from  these  he  would  improve  by  a  measure 
Mhich,  at  this  day,  M'oukl  not  find  universal  approbation.  The  im- 
moderate proportion  of  slaves  already  in  the  population  of  Attica,  the 
property  of  individuals,  he  Mould  increase  by  purchasing  a  number 
on  the  public  account,  to  M'ork  the  mines  for  public  benefit.  He 
then  considers  the  taxes,  the  customs  and  market-tolls,  and  the  capi- 
tation paid  by  the  metics.  This  branch  of  the  revenue  he  would  im- 
prove by  the  more  liberal  policy  of  giving  new  privileges  and  increased 
security  to  free  foreiners  settling  in  Attica. 

The  modern  reader,  less  versed  in  Grecian  politics,  will  then 
scarcely  observe  without  wonder,  that  while  Xenophon  is  anxious 
to  increase  the  number  of  forein  residents  and  slaves,  the  increase 
of  Athenian  citizens,  the  only  secure  and  effective  strength  of  a 
state,  appears  totally  out  of  his  consideration.  But,  from  all  the 
remaining  writers  of  the  age,  we  may  gather,  that  the  spirit 
of  every  Grecian  government,  whether  oligarchy  or  democracy,  was 
generally  adverse  to  the  increase  of  citizens.  For  every  citizen 
having  an  interest  in  a  certain  public  capital,  increase  of  citizens 
was  increase  of  partners,  which  would  diminish  every  old  proprietor's 
share.  If  the  Athenian  commonwealth  had  had  only  two  or  three 
thousand  citizens,  the  lands  of  Attica,  cultivated  by  slaves,  with  the 
added  produce  of  the  silvermines,  might  have  made  all  Avealthy.  But 
wealth  so  ill  protected,  would  have  invited  the  rapacity  of  neighboring 
people.  The  combined  consideration,  therefore,  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence and  gratification,  with  the  means  of  defence,  would  decide 

shall  find  Athens,  in  confederacy  with  Lace-  which  Greece  was  afterward  afflicted,  it  may 
dsmon,  waging  against  the  Thebans,  when  have  liad  its  date,  is  not  at  all  clear;  but 
Epameinondas  was  their  general.  Note,  c.  4.  evidently  enough  that  conduct  of  the  Athe- 
s.  40,  of  Zeuniiis's  edition.  That  treatise  nian  government,  which  produced  the  war 
sufficiently  marks  itself  to  have  been  written  called  the  Confederate,  or  Social  war,  fur- 
when  Athens  was  ingaged  in  war,  and  not  nished  the  immediate  occas,ion,  the  stimu- 
so  early  as  the  Peloponnesian  war;  for  the  latiou  to  write  it;  and  that  conduct  was 
time  before  the  occupying  of  Deceleia  by  little  manifested,  as  in  the  sequel  we  shall 
the  Lacedaemonians  is  mentioned  in  it,  (c.  4.  have  occasion  to  observe,  till  after  the  death 
s.  25.)   as  wliat  few  living  would  remember,  of  Epameinondas. 


During  which  of  the  various  troubles,  with 


the 
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the  degree  of  population  to  be  desired  in  a  Grecian  republic.  But  unless 
dano-er  was  pressing,  the  general  disposition  was  always  averse  to  an 
increase.  The  rich  disliked  it,  as  any  increase  of  their  respective  inhabi- 
tants in  our  parishes  is  commonly  disliked,  because  there  was  a  poor- 
law  at  Athens.  The  poor  objected  to  it,  in  apprehension  of  its  diminishing 
their  chance  of  advantage  from  sacrifices,  from  treats  to  their  ward,  from 
pay  for  attendance  on  the  tribunals,  from  that  public  allowance  which 
was  often  given,  not  to  those  who  best  deserved  or  most  needed  it,  but 
to  those  who  could  best  make  interest  for  it.  Altogether,  the  idea  of 
a  common  interest  in  a  common  stock,  a  fundamental  principle  of  every 
Grecian  republic,  not  only  made  the  aversion  to  any  increase  of  citizens 
popular,  but  gave  the  ablest  politicians  (all  considering  slaves  indis-  Plat,  de  rep. 
pensable)  to  imagine  a  necessity  for  limiting  the  number  of  citizens, 
and  to  a  very  scanty  proportion. 

A  very  remarkable  project,  which  seems  to  have  been  original  with 
Xenophon,  next  occurs  ;  the  establishment  of  a  bank,  by  subscription'', 
open  for  all  the  Athenian  people.  The  interest  of  money,  it  appears, 
was  enormous  at  Athens  ;  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  wretched 
insecurity  of  person  and  property.  Throughout  modern  Europe,  land 
is,  of  all  property,  esteemed  the  safest  source  of  income  ;  but  in  Greece 
it  M'as  held  that  the  surest  return  was  from  money  lent  at  interest.    For,  ^^"-  ^e  vec- 

•'  tigal.  c.  3. 

in  the  multiplied  division  of  Greece,  into  small  republics  with  very  nar-  b.  9,  10. 
row  territories,  the  produce  of  land  was  continually  liable  to  be  carried 
off  or  destroyed  by  an  invading  enemy  :  but  a  monied  fortune,  accord- 
ing to  Xenophon's  observation,  \yas  safe  within  the  city-walls.  In 
proportion  then  to  the  interest  of  money,  and  the  insecurity  of  all 
things,  the  profits  of  trade  will  always  be  high,  and  thus  numbers 
would  be  induced  to  borrow  even  at  a  high  interest.  Xenophon  there- 
fore proposed,  by  lending  from  the  public  stock,  and  incouraging  com- 
mercial adventure  by  just  regulations,  to  raise  a  great  revenue,  and, 
by  the  same  means,  instead  of  oppressing,  to  inrich  individuals.  Asa  Devectig. 
corollary  then  to  his  project,  when  the  amount  of  the  subscription,  or  ^'  ^^'  ^'^• 

'  The  word  'Apof(*»i  appears  to  mean  pre-    added  to  the  Opuscula  Xenophontis  of  Zeu- 
cisely  a  subscription.     It  occurs  in  the  6th,     iiius  may  also  be  consulted  for  it. 
Qih,  and  12th  sections.    The  Greek  index 

Vol..  III.  D  its 
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its  profits,  should  allow,  he  proposed  to  improve  the  ports  of  Athens, 
to  form  wharfs  and  docks,  to  erect  halls,  exchanges,  warehouses,  mar- 
kethouses,  and  inns,  for  all  which  tolls  or  rents  should  be  ])aid,  and  to 
build  ships  to  be  let  to  merchants.  Thus,  while  numbers  of  individuals 
were  incouraged  and  inabled  to  employ  themselves  for  their  private 
benefit,  the  whole  Athenian  people  would  become  one  great  banking 
company,  from  whose  profits  every  member,  it  was  expected,  would 
derive  at  least  an  easy  livelihood. 

Such  Mas  Xenophon's  project  for  improving,  not  so  much  the  revenue 
of  the  Athenian  state,  as  the  condition  of  the  Athenian  people,  and 
of  all  who  were  in  any  degree  dependent  upon  them.  By  taking 
away  the  incitements  of  absolute  want,  by  creating  a  strong  in- 
terest in  the  preservation  of  peace  without,  and  good  government 
within,  he  hoped  to  make  the  lower  ranks  quiet  and  orderly,  and  the 
hio-her  secure,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obviate  that  oppression  of  allies 
and  subjects,  the  evils  of  which  had  often  reverted  upon  Athens  her- 
self. The  scheme,  whatsoever  difficulties  or  disappointments  might 
have  occurred  in  the  execution,  ap])ears  worthy  of  Xenophon ;  but 
unfortunately,  passing  his  life  in  exile,  his  exertions  for  the  good  of 
his  country  w'ere  confined  to  speculation. 

The  gross  vices  of  the  government  and  judicature  gave  birth  to  that 
evil  which,  with  the  name   of  Sycophaxcv,  so  peculiarly  infested 
Athens.     The  term  originally  signified  information  of  the  clandestine 
exportation  of  figs.     Apparently  to  gratify  the  idle  populace  of  the  city, 
at  the  expeuce  of  the  landholders,  some  demagogue  had  procured  a  law, 
forbidding  the  exportation  of  that  plentiful  production  of  the  Attic 
soil.     The  absurdity  of  the  prohibition,  however,  making  tlie  informa- 
tion particularly  invidious,  the  term  Sycophant  grew  into  use  as   a 
general  appellation  for  all  vexatious  informers.     Such  was  the  incou- 
ragement  which  the  Athenian  government  and  judicature  afforded  for 
these,  that  sycophancy  became  a  profession,  furnishing  a  livelihood 
for  many.     The  sycophant  courted  the  lower  people,  and  was  the  terror 
and  scouro-e  of  the  rich.     Intimation  to  a  wealthy  man  that  he  would 

Aristoph.  ,  ,  ,  .  -  ^  ,  ,  • 

F.quit.  V. 908  be  denounced,  as  able  to  equip  a  trireme,   or  provide  a  dramatic  cnter- 
^^'^'  tainment,  or  give  a  supper  to  his  Mard,  often  sufficed  to  obtain  money 

for 
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for  preventing  so  serious  an  evil.     But  the  sycophant's  great  engine  of  j.ys.  pm 
profit  was  accusation,  whetlicr  true  or  false ;  tho  false  accusation,  we  ,  ".\^l'''  , 
are  told,  was  often   preferred,   as  generally  more  lucr.it ivc\     Those  ti'i'J,  &  a?/«. 
various   public    functions   which  the   wealthy    were    not   allowed    to  p   'ji^l-^x 
decline,  magistracies,  equipment  of  ships  of  war,  and  presitlencies  of  '*^''* 
choral    festivals,  made  opportunities    endless.     On  the  expiration   of  Xcn.  Atliei>. 
office,  the  euthync,  a  scrutiny  before  the  council,  must  be  undergone.  ^"P-^.  3- 
Accusation  was  then  in  a  manner  invited  ;  and   if  any,  hoAvever  un- 
founded, was  offered,  person  and  property  were  attached,  and  remained 
so  till  judgement  was  given.     The  sycophant  was  necessarily  an  Athe- 
nian   citizen  ;    for   no   other   could   denounce ;    but   tlie   evidence   of 
strangers  and  slaves  was  admitted,  and  often  preferred ;  because  they  Lys.  adv. 

.  .  ,     Agorat. 

might  be  examined  by  torture,  which  was  sometimes  carried  to  such  p.  135,  vel 
inhuman  severity  that  the  sufferers  died  under  it.     But  however  little  *^^' 
the  accusation  could  be  supported,  it  would  always  occasion  trouble 
and  expence  ;  and  any  neglect  of  the  fastidious  multitude  would  involve 
danger.     Bribes  were  necessary  to  procure  dispatch  from  the  officers  Xen.Atbeiu 
who  directed  the  business  of  the  courts  :  an  Athenian  jury  would  be  ['^^f'  '^'  ^'^' 
solicited  for  favor,  or  it  would  pronounce  condemnation  ;  and  not  by  Xen.  &  Plat. 
the  accusation  of  Xenophon  only,  but  by  the  confession  of  Lysias,  the  &  AHstopli. 
great  advocate  for  democracy,  we  are  assured  that,  at  Athens,  equally  y^°'^'j. 
protection  for  iniquity  might,  and  justice  must,  be  bought.  Philocr. 

A  resource  M'hich,  in  this  wretched  insecurity  for  innocence  under  g",jj  ^'jji_ 
the  Athenian  government,  Socrates  recommended  and  Xenophon  ap- 
proved, may  show  the  extent  of  the  evil.     Criton,  an  Athenian  of 
rank,  complained  to  Socrates  (Xenophon  saj's  he  was  present  at  the  ^en.  Men». 
conversation)  of  the  severity  of  their  lot  in  Athens,  who,  as  he  ex-  Socr.  1. c. 
presses  himself,  desired  to   concern  themselves  only  with  their  own 
affairs.     '  I  have  a  prosecution  instituted  against  me,'  he  said,  '  by 
'  persons  whom  I  never  injured,  but  who  think  I  would  rather  pay 
*  some  money  than  have  much  trouble.'     '  Do  not  you  keep  dogs,' 


TOi/lwn  yaf   at  paXira  Xi"'/'*^'?^"'      LjS.     A5fx.    xaraXt/y.  iao^..     p.l71.   vel  7(>''. 

D  3  said 
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said  Socrates,  '  to  guard  your  sheep  against  wolves?'  '  Yes,'  answered 
Criton.  '  And  could  not  you  ingage  the  friendship  of  some  able  man 
'  in  low  circumstances,  who,  in  return  for  benefits  conferred,  would 
'  make  it  his  business  in  the  same  manner  to  guard  you  against  syco- 
'  phants?'  A  friend  was  fortunately  found,  able  and  faithful.  As  an 
advocate  however,  he  could  serve  his  benefactor  little;  because,  in  the 
Athenian  courts,  the  accused  was  generally  required  to  plead  in  person 
His  business  was,  like  that  of  the  sheepdog,  to  give  security  to  the  fold 
by  attacking  the  wolf.  When  Criton  was  threatened  with  prosecution, 
he  threatened  the  accusers  ;  and  as  their  profligacy  offered  opportunities 
which  Criton's  probity  denied,  in  fear  of  the  consequences,  they  not 
only  stopped  their  proceedings  against  Criton,  but  paid  his  advocate 
for  similar  forbearance  toward  themselves. 

Where  such  was  the  best  resource  that  Socrates  or  Xenophon  could 

tlevise,  avc  may  conceive  how  precarious  was  the  condition  of  men  of 

property  in  Athens.     Under  oligarchy,  as  we  find  one  of  the  most  zealous 

Lys.  Aji^.      partizans  of  democracy  confessing,  those  might  be  esteemed  good  citizens, 

uTToh.  p.  173,  who  did   not    covet   other  men's    goods ;    but,    under  democracy,  no 

774'-         Jy^r^Yl  -was  master  of  his   own :    property,  person,  everything  must  be 

devoted,  not  to  the  service  only,  but  to  the  pleasure  and  fancy  of  the 

V  people.     The  wealthy  were  not  allowed   the  choice  of  leaving  Attica, 

Aen.sympos.   i       i  •'  o  » 

C.4.  £.30.  and  the  constitution  positively  denied  them  the  choice  of  quiet  there. 
To  execute  the  duties  of  magistracy,  to  equip  a  ihip  of  war,  to  preside 
at  a  public  feast,  to  direct  a  dramatic  entertainment,  and  to  furnish 
the  whttle  cost,  were  equally  required  of  all  supposed  of  competent 
estate.  Hence  indeed  some  small  mixture  of  aristocracy  remained  in 
the  Athenian  government.     Wealth  was  the  allowed  key  to  office  and 

Xen.  resp.  influence  ;  birth  and  great  connections  were  not  without  M'eight ;  com- 
mands in  the  army  and  navy  were  seldom  given  but  to  men  of  birth, 
education,  and  considerable  connections;  and  even  the  council  and 
the  college  of  archons,  both  indeed  open  to  men  without  property,  but 
not  without  passing  the  scrutiny  of  the  dokimasia,  formed  some  small 
check  upon  popular  rashness  and  folly.  Hence  we  find,  at  intervals, 
the  Athenian  affairs  so  ably  conducted;  and  while  tumult  and  destruc- 
1  tion 


Ath.    c.  1. 
S.3. 
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tion  were  preparing  within  the  volcano,  the  outside  bore  an  appearance 
so  fair  and  flourishing'. 

The  spirit  of  tyranny  inherent  in  the  Athenian  constitution,  and  the 
disregard,  upon  principle,  for  property  and  tlie  convenience  and  satisfac- 
tion of  individuals,  are  very  strikingly  marked  in  a  regulation  which 
Ave  find  had  tlie  force  of  law.  When  an  expensive  office,  and  particu- 
larly when  the  equipment  of  a  trireme,  was  assessed  on  any  one,  he  might, 
for  the  time,  avoid  the  burthen  by  indicating  a  richer  man  ;  and,  if  the  Isocrat.  de 

_  ■;  ^  permut.  oc 

superior  wealth  was  denied,  offering  to  exchange  estates.  The  person  de  pace. 
so  challenged  had  no  alternative  but  to  take  upon  himself  the  office,  or 
accept  the  exchange.  The  satisfaction,  thus,  of  an  Englishman  in 
considering  his  house  and  his  field  more  securely  his  own,  under  the 
protection  of  the  law,  than  a  castle  defended  by  its  garrison,  or  a 
kingdom  by  its  armies,  Avas  unknown  in  Attica.  Tlie  attachment, 
therefore,  of  an  Englishman  to  the  country  where  such  blessings  are 
injoyed,  to  the  constitution  which  gives  to  injoy  them,  and  to  the 
people  who  have  a  common  interest  in  defending  them,  could  not  there 
easily  find  place.  For  men  of  rank  and  property,  excepting  the  few 
who  could  make  the  popular  will  the  instrument  of  their  own  ambition, 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  Athenian  government  was  impossible.  It  was 
as  dangerous  to  be  rich  under  the  Athenian  democracy  as  under  the 
Turkish  despotism;  the  same  subterfuges  were  used  to  conceal  wealth; 
the  same  bribery  and  flattery  to  preserve  it ;  with  tbis  difference  prin- 
cipally, that,  in  Athens,  the  flattery  was  grosser,  in  proportion  to  the 
low  condition  of  the  flattered,  and  their  multitude;  which  so  divided 
the  shame,  that,  equally  in  receiving  adulation  and  committing  iniquity, 
no  man  blushed  for  himself. 

Beside  the  various  modes  of  vexation  and  oppression,  to  which  the 
higher  ranks  were  subject  in  their  persons  and  properties,  another  re- 
mained by  which  their  characters  were  affected.     Satire  aarainst  the  ^\"''^^^P' 

^  Ath.  c.  2. 

people  collectively,  says  Xenophon,  the  people  will  not  allow ;  but  per-  s.  i». 

'  Under  Solon  those  of  competent  estates  sive  offices  were  still  imposed  on  the  ricli— 

only  were  eligible  to  office.     Afterward  ma-  perhaps  only   choral    presidencies   and   the 

gistracies  were  given  by  lot.     Isocr.  Areiop.  command,  or  the  charge  of  equipment,  of 

p.  108,  109,     But  Xenophon  says  all  expen-  ships  of  war. 

sonal 
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sonal  satire  they  incouragc ;  well  knowing  that,  while  it  is  permitted 
to  exhibit  the  wealthy,  the  noble,  the  powerful,  to  popular  derision 
and  indiynation,  the  meaner  will  escape;  or  those  only  will  become 
objects  for  the  poet,  who,  by  aiming  at  some  preeminence,  separate 
themselves  from  the  common  cause.  To  what  excess  that  licence  went, 
what  gross  ribaldry  might  delight,  and  what  malicious  calumny  M'ould 
not  disgust  an  Athenian  audience,  the  remaining  comedies  of  Aristo- 
phanes, who  could  write  equally  for  the  highest  and  lowest  ranks,  who 
could  be  at  the  same  time  a  consummate  politician  and  a  consummate 
buffoon,  abundantly  testify  '".  The  calm  dignity  of  a  Pericles  could 
bear  this  unmoved  :  the  intriguing  ambition  of  an  Alcibiades,  exciting 
poet  against  poet,  and  mob  against  mob,  might  even  profit  from  it; 
but  the  wealthy  and  noble  of  more  common  and  quiet  characters,  would 
often  severely  feel  the  apprehension,  if  it  went  no  farther,  of  being 
exposed  in  effigy,  by  their  proper  names,  to  vulgar  scorn  upon  the 
public  stage,  while,  in  M'itty  dialogue,  the  most  malignant  turn  was 
given  to  every  the  most  innocent  or  even  meritorious  action  of  their 
lives.  Nor  were  character  and  public  estimation  only  indangered  ;  for 
that  turn  in  the  public  mind  might  be  prepared  in  the  theater,  and 
those  prejudices  against  individuals  excited,  which  afterward,  in  the 
agora  or  the  tribunals,  might  produce  decrees  of  confiscation,  banish- 
ment, or  capital  condemnation. 

In  the  dialogue  remaining  to  us  from  Xenophon,  intitled  The  Ban- 
quet, an  eminent  man,  reduced  by  the  war  from  wealth  to  indigence, 
is  represented  positively  declaring  that  he  felt  his  condition  improved 
by  the  total  loss  of  his  property  ;  '  inasmuch,'  he  says,  '  as  cheerfulness 
*  and  confidence  are  preferable  to  constant  apprehension,  freedom  to 
'  slavery,  being  waited  upon  to  waiting  upon  others,  being  held  au 

'°  Aristophanes  ventured  satire  upon  the  in  our  own  country.  In  calumny,  as  abun- 
people  collectively  ;  but  it  required  his  ecu-  dalit  remaining  testimony  evinces,  his  co- 
rage  to  dare  and  his  abilities  to  succeed  in  temporaries  far  exceeded  him;  and  indeed 
such  an  attempt.  With  regard  to  his  ribal-  in  every  point,  vulgar  and  gross  as  his  joives 
dry,  we  may  observe  that  something  very  often  are,  yet  among  theAtiienian  comedians 
like  it  seems  to  have  suited  the  taste  of  he  may  be  considered  as  a  very  gentlemanly 
readers  of  higher  rank  than  the  bulk  of  the  poet, 
Athenian  audiences,  in  the  age  of  Chaucer, 

'  assured 
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*  assured  good  subject  to  being  an  object  of  public  suspicion.  For,' 
he  continues,  '  while  I  lived  a  rich  man  in  this  city,  I  had  reason  to 
'  fear  the  attacks  of  housebreakers,   which  with  my  wealth  might  in- 

*  danger  my  person.      I  was  then  under  the  necessity  of  courting  the 

*  sycophants,  knowing  it  was  in  their  power  to  do  me  mischief  which 
'  I    could   little  return.     Nevertheless   I   was   continually   receiving 

*  orders  from  the  people,  to  undertake  some  cxpence  for  the  common- 
'  wealth,  and  I  was  not  allowed  to  go  anywhere  out  of  Attica.     But 

*  now  I  have  lost  all  my  forein  property,  and  nothing  accrues  from  my 

*  Attic  estate,  and  all  my  goods  are  sold,  I  sleep  anywhere  fearless  ;  I 

*  am  considered  as  faithful  to  the  government ;  I  am  never  threatened 
'  with  prosecutions,  but  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  make  others  fear;  as 

*  a  free  man,   I  may  stay  in  the  country  or  go  out  of  it,  as  I  please; 

*  the  ricli  rise  from  their  seats  for  me  as  I  approach,  and  make  way  for 

*  nie  as  I  walk  :  I  am  now  like  a  tyrant,  whereas  I  was  before  an  abso- 
'  lute  slave ;  and  whereas  before  I  paid  tribute  to  the  jjeople,  now  a 
'  tribute  from  the  ])ublic  maintains  me.' 

This  j)icture,  tho  from  the  pencil  of  Xcnophon,  Avill  be  likely  to  strike 

the  modern  reader  as  loaded,  and  somewhat  extravagant.     Occurring 

in  a  work  of  fancy,  and  not  in  historical  narrative,  the  writer  might 

claim  perhaps  some  licence.     Yet  we  find  Isocrates  describing  the  same  jcqct  de 

thing:  so  nearly  in  the  same  lines  and  colors,  that  their  concurrence  in  P''^^'^>  P-  --54, 

...  .  .  -o'>. 

the  representation,  Avith  which  also  many  other  testimonies  concur, 

must  exclude  all  suspicion  of  any  great  extravagance. 

Under  circumstances  then  such  as  those  of  the  Athenian  republic, 

the  rich  and  the  poor  evidently  could  not  live  in  any  harmony.     An 

irritation,  incessantly  working  in  the  minds  of  the  Few  against  the 

Many,  would  be  irremediable,  and,  in  equally  unavoidable  consequence, 

the  Many  would  be  tormented  with  an  unceasing  jealousy  of  the  Few; 

in  its  foundation  sometimes   reasonable,  but  generally  in  its  manner 

illiberal,  and  oftt  n  in  its  measure  excessive.     In  fact,  the  balances  of 

Solon's  constitution  were  no  sooner  overthrown,  and  soverein  power 

become  absolute  in  the  hands  of  those  without  property,  or  rather  in 

the  hands  of  any  demagogue  who  could,  for  the  moment,  lead  them, 

than  the  interest  of  all,   w ho  had  jnoperty,  placed  them  necessarily  in 

the 
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the  situation  of  conspirators  against  the  existing  government.  Indeed, 
througliout  Greece,  the  noble  and  wealthy,  served  by  their  slaves,  not 
only  as  domestics,  but  as  husbandmen  and  manufacturers,  had  little 
connection  with  the  poorer  Man}',  but  to  command  them  in  the  oligar- 
chal  states,  and,  in  the  democratical,  to  fear,  flatter,  solicit,  and  either 
deceive  or  be  commanded  by  them.  No  common  interest,  or  scarcely 
any,  united  the  two  descriptions  of  men  ;  so  that,  for  maintaining  civil 
order  and  holding  the  state  together,  flattery  and  bribes  alone  could 
persuade  the  multitude,  and  the  only  alternative  was  violence.  Hence 
that  impossibility  of  lasting  harmony,  and  that  readiness  for  extreme 
discord  which  the  Grecian  republics  so  strikingly  exhibit.  What  we 
are  familiar  with  always  appears  obvious  and  easy  ;  and  hence,  having 
ever  before  our  eyes  the  ecpial  freedom,  security,  and  ease  of  all  ranks 
among  ourselves,  we  observe  with  wonder  that  the  abilities  and  exten- 
Xen.  Atli.  sive  ex])erience  of  Xenophon  could  imagine  no  remedy  for  the  evils  of 
s.  i_y.  C.2.  the  Athenian  constitution,  or  none  in  the  practicability  of  which  he 


s.  19,  20. 

C.3.  S.9, 

11.  et  Cyio-    either  under  the  Few  or  under  One ;  and  tlie  genius  of  Plato,  in  earnest 


q  10    ^'^^^  ^"y  hope,  but  in  the  subjection  of  the  Many  to  arbitrary  command, 


de  rep.  '        researcli  after  better  political  principles,   could  even  in  vision  propose 
benefit  only  to  a  very  small  portion  of  mankind". 

\Vherc  the  constitution  is  such  that  all  ranks  have  a  clear  interest  in 
its  preservation,  M'here  every  man's  house  is  his  castle,  where  the  pro- 
perty of  the  rich,  and  the  persons  and  honest  earnings  of  the  poor,  are 
equally  protected  by  law,  and  the  hope  of  rising  to  a  higher  station  is 
denied  to  none,  there  the  law  of  tkeason  may  be  mild.  But  no  mild 
law,  no  common  precaution,  could  give  security  to  a  constitution  like 
the  Athenian.     The  law  of  treason,  accordingly,  at  Athens,   was  cou- 

"    Ev  ovhixia.  yip  ■aaKit  to  ^iT^ttrov  ivaovv  Ij-J  Geems  to  have  supposed  it  impossible  so  to 

ru   oviviw,  axxi  to  xay.n-a>  it   sxaj-ii   Iri   tooAei  constitute  a  balanced  governmeat  as  to  give 

tvuvt  rcf  ^r,i/.u'  ii  yap  oft^ioi  tok  ojtioioi;  vjvtn  Uai.  it   |)ermai)encv :    the    people    at    large,    he 

Xeii.   Athcn.    resp.   c.  3.    s.  10.     Xenophon  thought,  must  either  command  absolutely  or 

esteemed  tlie  evils  of  the  Athenian  conttitu-  obey   implicitly.     And    for    any  experience 

tion  irremediable,  because  necessarily  flow-  that  history  to  this  day  furnislies,  perhaps  he 

ing  from  the  sovereinty  of  the  people,  and  was   right:  perhaps  a  balanced  government 

to  be  checked  only  by  putting  such  a  curb  cannot    be    at    once    constituted:    it    must 

on  that  sovereinty  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  grow, 
would  lead  to  its  complete  overthrow,     lie 

ceived 
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ceived  in  the  highest  spirit  of  despotism  ;  it  was  atrocious.  Before  the 
council-hall  stood  a  column,  on  which  was  thus  ingraved  :  '  Whoever  Andocid.  dc 
'  shall  overthrow  the  democracy,  or  hold  any  magistracy  in  Athens  "^^''^'  ^'^  ' 
'  when  the  democracy  shall  be  overthrown,  may  be  lawfully  killed  by 
'  any  one :  the  person  killing  him  shall  be  held  holy  before  the  gods 
'  and  meritorious  among  men ;  and  shall  be  rewarded  with  the  whole 
'  property  of  the  person  killed.'  The  same  principle  of  committing 
public  justice  to  the  discretion  of  individuals  was  pushed  yet  farther  in 
the  following  oath,  which  was  required  of  every  Athenian :  '  I  will 
'  kill  with  my  own  hand,  if  I  am  able,  whoever  shall  overthrow  the 
'  democracy  ;  and  if  any  hold  ofiice  under  any  other  government,  I  will 
'  esteem  holy  before  the  gods  whoever  shall  kill  him.  ^\'hoever  may 
'  lose  his  life  in  killing  or  attempting  to  kill  such  person,  I  will  befriend 
'  his  children  and  their  offspring,  as  I  would  Harmodiiis  and  Aristogei- 
'  ton.  Whatever  oath  may  be  taken,  adverse  to  the  democratical  autho- 
'  rity,  I  abjure  and  hold  as  nothing.'  Prayers  and  imprecations  were 
added,  for  blessings  on  all  who  maintained  this  oath,  and  utter  destruc- 
tion to  those  and  the  race  of  those  who  should  break  it. 

It  is  observed  by  Aristotle  that  democracy  and  tyranny  are,  of  all 
governments,  most  hostile  to  each  other,  as,  according  to  Hesiod's  pro- 
verb, two  of  a  trade  never  agree:  for,  he  adds,  absolute  democuacv 


is  TYRANNY  ". 


SECTION     11. 

First  Measures  ef  the  Supreme  Council  of  Thirty  at  Athens  :  Views  of 
the  Thirty  :  Critias ;  Theramenes  ;  Violences  of  the  Thirty  :  Death 
of  Theramenes. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Athenian  government  nearly,  from  the  death 
of  Pericles,  till  it  submitted  to  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians.     The  fate  then  of  a  fallen  city,  deprived  of  command  beyond  its 

ArijioxfuTw  i  T£>i£tl(tie»  Tv^nttli  in.    Aristot.  Polit.  1. 5.  c.  10. 
Vol.  III.  E  own 
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own  narrow  territory,  and  allowed  to  exist  only  under  the  controul  of 
a  forein  power,  it  might  seem  would  scarcely  invite  much  of  our  farther 
attention.  But  Athens,  after  all  her  losses  and  with  all  her  failings, 
has  peculiar  claim  upon  the  curiosity  and  respect  of  men.  In  her  fallen 
state  she  retained  the  germ  of  the  sublimest  philosophy,  of  all  science, 
and  of  every  liberal  art :  Socrates,  Xenophon,  and  Plato  still  lived 
M'ithin  her  walls;  Alcibiades,  Thrasybulus,  and  Conon,  tho  in  exile, 
adorned  the  list  of  her  citizens;  and  she  could  still  be  the  prolific 
mother  and  the  able  preceptress  of  artists,  poets,  warriors,  orators, 
statesmen  and  sages,  who  made  their  age  the  most  brilliant  in  the  annals 
of  mankind,  and  through  whom,  when  her  political  importance  ceased, 
Athens  continued,  and  may  be  said  in  some  degree  still  to  continue,  to 
l)old  an  empire  among  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  ".  Nor  was 
lier  political  importance  yet  so  far  beyond  recovery,  but  that  she  became 
again  a  principal  channel  of  Grecian  history's  multifarious  stream. 

After  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  Athenian  constitution,  we  shall 
not  wonder  if  men  of  rank  and  property  desired  at  any  rate  a  change ; 
nor  can  we  impute  it  to  any  peculiar  depravity,  if  they  bore  some  anti- 
pathy toward  the  body  of  the  lower  people,  from  Avhom  they  suirered 
such  oppression.  Even  the  most  moderate  might  look,  not  M'ithout 
some  indignation,  upon  that  imperious  '  crowd  of  fullers,  shoemakers, 
Xen.  Mem.  '  carpenters,  braziers,  dealers  of  all  kinds,'  I  use  the  cotemporary  phi- 
c°y'^\  () '  losopher's  words,  '  the  great  object  of  whose  lives  was  to  buy  cheap  and 
'  sell  dear,'  whose  despotic  will  nevertheless  dispensed  public  and  pri- 
vate law,  directed  the  administration  of  the  commonwealth,  sent  out 
fleets  and  armies,  disposed  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  individuals  at 
home,  and  decided  by  a  vote  the  fate  of  whole  cities  abroad,  '  while 

•  some  of  them,  not  worth  a  drachma,'  they  are  again   Xenophon's 
words,  '  M-ere  ready  to  sell  their  country  with  all  in  it,  that  they  might 

*  have  a  drachma.'    Accordingly,  when  Athens  was  invested   by  the 
Peloponnesian  forces,  and  no  prospect  of  successful  resistance  remained, 

"  Tully's  eulogies  of  Athens  are  well  tribute  putantur,Cic.  or.  pro  L.  Flacco,s.  26. 
known: — Illas  omnium  doctrinarum  inven-  and  that  of  Velleius  Paterculus,  Adeo  ut 
trices  Athenas.  Cic.  de  Orat.  1.1.  s.  4. —  corpora  gentis  illius  separata  sint  in  alias 
Unde  Lumanitas,  doctrina,  religio,  fruges,  civitates;  ingenia  vero  soils  Atheniensium 
jura,  leges,  ortae  atque  in  omnes  terras  dis-    murisclausa  e.\istimes.  Veil.  Pat.  1. 1.  c.  18. 

many 
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manj'-  of  those  of  liiglicr  rank  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  means  of 
mending  their  condition  in  tlie  approaching  wreck  of  the  state. 
Through  this  opposition  of  interests  among  the  Atlienians,  the  Lace- 
dtemonians  proposed  to  hold  Attica  in  subjection,  without  the  expence 
of  garrisons ;  and  thus  they  were  induced  to  grant  terms;  to  leave 
the  town  with  walls  and  a  citadel;  to  restore  the  whole  territory;  and 
even  out  of  the  captive  fleet  to  allow  tM'elve  ships  of  Avar  to  tlie  van- 
quished. The  Athenian  people  had  never  treated  a  conquered  city  so 
mildly.  But  the  Lacedcemonians  depended  upon  the  aristocratical 
party  among  the  Athenians  themselves,  as  a  faithful  garrison,  bound, 
by  the  most  pressing  interests,  to  hold  all  in  subordination  to  Lace- 
das  m  on  '*. 

On  the  surrender  of  the  city,  then,  that  vicious  government  which  B.  C.  404. 
has  been  described,  being  dissolved,  the  supreme  power  of  the  Athe-  Xeif\/i 
nian  state  was  committed  to  a  Council,  composed  of  Thirty  Athe-  1-  2.  c.  3. 
nians,  chosen  by  the  conquerors  out  of  the  aristocratical  party,  and 
all  of  them  formerly  members  of  the  Council  of  Fourhundred, 
established  by  Feisander.  The  first  measures  of  this  council  were 
moderate  and  wise.  Vested  with  full  powers  to  new-model  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  antient  constitution  at  their  pleasure,  provided  only 
nothing  was  done  adverse  to  the  superintending  authority  of  Lace- 
daemon,  they  avoided  all  great  and  hasty  changes  which  their  situa- 
tion did  not  indispensably  require.  The  Laws,  farther  than  what  fell 
necessarily,  with  the  abolition  of  the  popular  sovereinty  and  the  com- 
mission of  the  supreme  power  to  the  Thirty,  remained  in  force:  all 
the  antient  magistracies,  care  being  taken  to  fill  them  with  friends 
of  the  Thirty,  were  retained:  the  civil  administration  therefore,  under 
the  Thirty  instead  of  the  Fivchundred,  proceeded  in  the  accustomed 
course.  A  new  supreme  court  of  judicature  only  was  established, 
with  the  title  of  the  Council. 

'♦  The  assertions  of  Lysiiis,  in  his  orations  lumnies;  not  proposed  to  the  reason,   but 

against  Eratosthenes  and  Agoratus,  that  the  to  the   thoughtlessness   and  passion  of  the 

Lacedemonians  would  have  granted  better  multitude   to   which    they  were   addressed, 

terms,  and   that  Theramenes  prevented  it,  Xenophon's  account  is  confirmed   in  clear 

scarcely  need  the  testimony  of  Xenophon  to  and  direct  terms  by  Isocrates,  in  his  oratioa 

refute  them.     They  are  obviously  meer  ca-  on  peace,  p.  220.  ed.  Auger. 

X  2  Matters 
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IMattcis  being  so  far  arranged,  orders  were  given  for  immediately 
apprehending  all  who,  under  the  democracy,  had  exercised  the  abo- 
minable trade  of  sycophancy.  The  evils  of  that  practice  were  so 
gross,  so  extensively  dreaded,  and,  under  popular  sovereinty,  so  ir- 
remediable, that,  when  every  one  prosecuted  by  the  Thirty  was 
condemned  by  the  obsequious  council,  and  executed,  none,  says  the 
cotcmporary  historian,  not  obnoxious  to  the  charge,  were  dissatisfied 
"with  this  arbitrary  justice. 

The  wrongs,  however,  of  the  higher  orders  being  so  far  avenged, 

the  hope  was  generally  entertained,  that  animosity  would  stop,  and 

that  the  Thirty,  proceeding  with  proper  dispatch  in  their  great  business 

of  legislation,  would  let  the  people  know  under  what  form  of  go'vern- 

nient,  and  subject  to  what  laws,  they  were  to  live  and  might  be  safe. 

AVith  this  hope   wellmeaning  men  in  general  were  easy :  indeed  hope 

was  rather  high   among  them;  for,  tho  successive  demagogues  had 

wretchedly  degraded  the  antient  Athenian  constitution,  yet,  if  there 

existed    in    Greece    a    good    foundation    for   a  good   government,  it 

seems  to  have  been  in  the  laws,  customs  and  habits  of  Athens,  derived 

from  the  institutions  of  Theseus  and  Solon.     That  excellent  principle 

of  the  English  constitution,  the  only  one  on  which  a  free  government 

can  be  firmly  founded,  that  the  aggregate  of  private  good  constitutes 

public  good,  and  its  corollary,  that  the  rights  of  individuals,  once 

established  by  law,  should  be  ever  held  sacred,  seems  to  have  been  a 

principle  of  Theseus's  kingdom  and  Solon's  republic.     Rut  a  difterent 

principle  obtained  very  generally  among  the  Grecian  Commonwealths, 

an  ideal  public  good,  distinct  from  and  often  opposite  to  private  good. 

It  was  carried  into  practice  with  best  effect  by  Lycurgiis,   and  can 

only  be  carried  into  practice  with  any  good  effect,  where,  as  in  Lace- 

dfemon,  a  communion  of  interest  was  established  for  everything,  and 

private  property  scarcely  existed.     The  brilliant  success  of  his  singtdar 

system  gave  reputation  to  this  principle,    and  party-leaders   readily 

adopted  it  everywhere;  for  the  good  of  their  party  was  that  to  which 

alone  they  would  allow  the  title  of  public  good,  and  to  this  it  was 

very   convenient  for  them  that  every  private  interest  should  yield. 

The  peaceful  then  and  the  quiet,  Avho  desired,  not  political  power, 

but 
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but  ease  and  security  under  civil  order,  were  the  only  certain  sufferers. 
The  "-reat  defect  of  tlie  constitutions  of  Theseus  and  Solon,  mms  the 
want   of  another   principle,    spred    extensively   over    modern   Europe 
throuo-h  the  feudal  system,  tho  not  an  original  part  of  that  system, 
the  principle  of  representation.     The  advantage  of  ihh  is  not  meerly 
that  a  great  nation  ca«  do  conveniently  by  its  representatives,  \\hat 
even  a  small  one  cannot  by  its  assembled  numbers,   but,  farther,  that 
responsibility   may  be   attached  to   every    constituted    authority;    by 
which  alone,  whatever  the  name  or  form  of  the  government  may  be, 
real  despotism   can  be   obviated.     In  the  want  of  this,  the  Grecian  Xen.  resp. 
legislators  were  utterly  at  a  loss  to  give  secure  liberty  to  the  body  of  " 
the  people,  without  giving  them  despotic  power.     It  may  be  held  for 
certain  that  those  are  either  not  wise  or  not  honest  men,  who  pretend 
that  pohtical  and  legislative  science  is  easy  and  obvious.    The  writings 
of  the  ablest  of  the  Greeks,  showing  how  deficient  they  were  in  it, 
abundantly  show  its  difficulties;  and  the  history  of  all  nations  will 
demonstrate  by  Avhat  slow  steps  and  what  accidental  circumstances  any 
perfection  in  government  has  been  attained.     The  works  of  Plato  and 
Xenophon  should  be  red  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
science  in  their  time,  and  of  their   small  ability  to   improve  it;    and 
then  it  may  in  some  degree  be  conceived  what  \rere  the  difficulties 
under  which,  even  had   they  had  the  purest  intentions,  the  sincerest 
desire  of  public  good,  the  Thirty  must  have  had  to  incounte-,  in  re- 
forming the  constitution  of  Athens. 

But  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  always  and  everywhere  existing, 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Athens  at  the  tinie,  ohviating  perhaps 
some  considerable  inconveniences,  gave  rise  to  many  others.  The 
controling  power  of  Lacedajmon  would  be  necessarily  invidious  to 
those  for  whom  they  were  to  legislate;  and  yet  much  consideration 
for  that  controling  power  would  be,  in  their  situation,  unavoidable. 
Moreover  the  chance  of  future  tranquility  for  Greece,  concord  within 
itself  and  power  to  resist  other  nations,  depended  absolutely  upon 
friendly  and  intimate  connection  between  Athens  and  Lacedsmon. 
Of  the  changes  then  which  Athens  had  suffered,  by  the  event  of  the 
war,  some  would  be  favorable  to  them,  but  some  far  otherwise.  Pri- 
vate 


c.  7.  s. ;. 
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Xen.  Mem.    vate  distresses  amono'  all  ranks  MTre  luimerous  and  (rreat.     The  loss  of 

Socr.    1.  2.  .         ,        „       .  .  '- 

c.  8.  s.  1.  property  in  the  toiein  territories  of  the  commonwealth,  had  reduced 
several  from  affluence  to  want;  and  want  such  as  to  make  them  de- 
pendent upon  what  may  he  called  the  poor-la\i'  of  Athens,  even  for 
subsistence.  The  abolition  of  means,  formerly  ready,  for  making  in- 
terest of  money  at  home,  also  annihilated  income  for  many.  The 
advantages  of  command  then  were  no  more  for  the  higher  ranks,  nor 
the  reward  of  service  for  the  lower,  nor  the  various  profits  of  the 
equipment  of  fleets  and  armies  for  any  :  public  revenue  no  longer  flowed 
from  numerous  tributary  states:  neither  the  public  treasury,  nor  the 
wealth  of  individuals,  could,  as  formerly,  proride  gratifications  for 
the  people :  the  citizens  of  numerous  subject  republics  were  no  longer 
amenable  to  Athenian  tribunals  :  multitudes,  accustomed  to  fight  and 
to  judge,  and  to  feast  at  sacrifices,  and  to  be  amused,  but  not  to 
M'ork,  were  without  income,  -without  employment,  and  without  vic- 
tuals :  the  court  and  the  flattery,  and  the  pay  and  the  bribes,  to 
which  the  Athenian  people  Avere  accustomed,  had  all  ceased  to- 
gether. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  in  M'hich  the  council  of  Thirty  entered, 
with  absolute  authority,  upon  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Athens. 
Whether  by  appointment  of  the  Lacedtemonians,  or  by  election  of  the 

Plat.  Char-     council  itself,   Critias  presided :  a  man,  by  every  advantage  of  birth, 
mid.  p.  15i,  .  ^  •         ,  r         I 

t.  2.  fortune,  connections,  education  and  talents,  pointed  out  for  the  ar- 

duous situation.  His  paternal  great-grandfather  was  brother  of  the 
great  lawgiver  Solon;  and,  what  should  have  been  a  more  solid  ad- 
vantage, he  had  been  himself  a  diligent  hearer  of  Socrates.  But  the 
Athenian  democracy,  denying  ease  and  security,  not  only  incited  am- 
bition and  avarice,  but  stimulated  the  pride  of  nobility  and  wealth. 
SoTr  ^^T'  Xenophon  describes  Critias,  whom  he  knew  well  as  his  fellow-disciple, 
c.  2.  s.  12  vain  of  his  illustrious  birth  and  large  inheritance,  elated  M'ith  the  early 
possession  of  power  and  influence,  and  with  the  court  and  adulation 
insuing,  and  then  soured  by  a  banishment  which  he  had  suffered  from 
a  decree  of  the  people.  Thenceforward  Critias  conceived  a  vehement 
aversion  to  the  popular  cause,  and  his  pride  and  ambition  became 
stimulated  by  indignation  and  revenge. 

2  But, 


-25. 
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But,  among  the  members  of  this  council,  the  man  most  distinguished 
in  high  ofiice  and  in  party  measures,  was  Theramencs  son  of  Agnon  ; 
^^•hom  M'e  have  already  seen  a  leader  in  one  revolution  M'hich  abolished, 
and  in  another  which  restored  the  sovereinty  of  the  popular  assembly. 
He  ingaged  now  in  this  third  revolution,  under  the  patronage  of  Lace- 
dcemon,  with  a  disposition  and  views  widely  differing  from  those  of 
Critias.  Ilis  familj',  tho  noble,  had  been  popular.  His  father,  Agnon, 
founder  of  Amphipolis,  had  been  a  distinguished  favorite  of  the  people ; 
and  however  Theramenes  himself  might,  with  all  reasonable  men, 
dislike  the  sovereinty  of  the  multitude,  yet  possessing  an  inherited 
family  interest  among  the  people,  and  talents  to  cultivate  it,  he  loved 
popularity.  In  reforming  the  government,  therefore,  it  was  not  his 
purpose  to  oppress  the  people.  He  seems  rather  to  have  proposed  to 
restore,  under  sanction  of  the  stronger  means  now  possessed  by  the 
Thirty,  that  mixed  government,  which,  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Ch.  19.  s.  7, 
Fourhundred,  he  had  framed  but  could  not  support,  and  t\'hich  we  °f'l^'sHist. 
find  so  highly  commended,  but  so  little  explained,  by  Thucydides. 

The  scheme  of  Critias,  not  altogether  new  in  Greece,  was  however 
such  as  had  not  been  executed,  nor  perhaps  attempted,  upon  so  exten- 
sive a  scale.  The  habit  of  having  all  laborious  offices  performed  by 
slaves,  gave  to  conceive  that  the  existence  of  the  lower  orders  of 
freemen  might  be  dispensed  Avith ;  and  made  that  possible  and  even 
obvious  in  Greece,  which,  in  modern  Europe,  could  neither  be  exe- 
cuted, nor  scarcely  imagined.  Critias  would  allow  no  mixture  of 
popular  folly  and  insolence  in  power:  he  would  remove  as  far  as 
possible  the  danger  of  having  the  democratical  law  of  treason  re- 
stored, and  put  in  execution  against  liimself.  He  would  abandon 
all  hope  of  the  glory  of  presiding  over  a  powerful  independent 
state,  to  have  ease  and  affluence  in  a  subordinate  command.  He 
proposed  therefore,  under  the  protecting  authority  of  Lacedfemon, 
to  be  lord  of  Athens;  he  would  make  the  city  and  its  whole  territory 
the  private  property  of  himself  and  a  few  associates  ;  allowing  no  more 
of  the  Athenian  people  to  remain  within  the  country,  than,  with  Lace- 
daemonian assistance,  might  be  held  in  complete  subserviency. 

With  these  extravagant  and  nefarious  vieM's,  which  it  could  not 

be 
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be  prudent  immediately  to  declare,  Critias,  in  tlie  outset,  courted 
Theramenes,  and  there  was,  tor  a  short  time,  the  appearance  of  per- 

Xen.  Ilel.       f^.^t  harmony    between  them.      Soon  however   differences  arose,  but 

1.  2.  c.  3.  ■^  . 

s.  11.  still  Critias  maintained  a  show  of  deference  for  his  collegue.     Mean- 

while among  the  rest  of  the  Thirty  he  made  his  party  secure.  No 
eminence  of  character  there  moved  his  envy;  no  superior  talents  ex- 
cited his  apprehension  ;  no  firmness  of  principle  thwarted  his  pur- 
poses. Concert  then  being  established  among  them,  the  abilities, 
and  yet  more  the  popularity  of  Theramenes  became  suspicious  to 
all.  For  security  against  their  effects,  it  was  resolved  to  solicit  an 
armed  force  from  Lacedicmon.  Theramenes,  not  yet  aware  that  he 
was  himself  the  object,  in  vain   remonstrated;  the  resolution  passed, 

5.  18.  and  Jischines    and  Aristotcles,  two  of  the  Thirty,  were  deputed    to 

Sparta,  authorized  to  ingage  for  pay  from  the  Athenian  treasury 
for  the  troops  desired.  A  force  for  holding  Athens  in  obedience, 
and  to  be  paid  for  doing  so,  was  not  likely  to  be  denied.  A  body 
of  Lacedtemonians  was  sent;  and  Callibius,  their  commander,  -with 
the  title  of  Harmost,  regulator,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  affected 
for  those  to  whom  they  committed  really  the  command,  as  governors, 
of  Grecian  cities,  took  his  residence  in  the  citadel  of  Athens,  M'ith 
his  troops  as  its  garrison. 

Confident  now  of  means  to  overbear  opposition,  Critias  no  longer 
kept  measures  with  any,    Avhether  of  the  democratical  or  oligarchal 
interest,  whom  he  suspected  of  inclination,  with  power,  to  thwart  his 
designs :  but  he  began  to  consider  some  of  the  oligarchal  party,  whom 
it  M'as  in  the  general  policy  of  Laced^mon  to  raise  to  poM'er,  as  more 
dangerous  opponents  than  any  in  the  democratical  interest,  now  suffi- 
ciently depressed.     From  the  first  arrival  of  the  Lacedtemonians,  he 
was  sedulous  in  attention  to  the  harmost;  and  by  the  show  of  much 
deference,  obtained  the  effectual  command  of  him.     Under  pretence, 
and  perhaps  in  the  belief,  that  the  interest  of  Lacedasmon  required, 
Callibius  issued  orders  as  Critias   instigated,  and  the  Lacedsemonian 
soldiers  were  employed   to  apprehend   whom  the  Thirty   denounced. 
Prosecution  was  no  longer  confined  to  sycophants,  and  men  notoriously 
turbulent  or  infamous,  but  extended  to  characters  the  most  irreproach- 
able. 
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able.     Some  forms  of  legal  process  Avere  observed,  and  those  of  the 
old  constitution  were  mostly  retained;    but  Avhomsoever  the  Thirt)' 
accused,  the  obsequious  council  never  failed  to  condemn,  and  deliver  Xen.  Ilel. 
to  the  executioner.  sV"*^'   ' 

Such  proceedings  excited  astonishment  with  alarm  among  all  ranks. 
What  could  be  the  motive,  and  where  the  end  of  them,  and  wliat  the 
form  of  government  at  length  to  be  established,  were  the  anxious  sub-  Xen.  ibid, 
jects  of  general  wonder  and  inquiry.     Theramenes  himself,  surprized 
as  dissatisfied,   while  Critias  yet  maintained  a  decent  exterior  toward 
him,  remonstrated  among  his  collcgues  on  the  impolicy  of  their  mea- 
sures :  '  Without  some  party  among  the  people,' he  said,   'no  oligarchy 
'  could  stand  :   l)ut  alarm  and  oifence  were  now  extended  to  all  parties.' 
The  admonition  was  taken,  but  not  as  Theramenes  intended.    Nothing 
the  Thirty  so  much  still  feared  as  the  popularit}'  of  Theramenes  himself. 
To  obviate  its  eilflcacy,  they  hastened  the  publication  of  a  catalogue 
of  three  thousand  citizens  of  their  own  selection,  who  should  partake 
of   the  soverein  power  in  common  assembly,  and   be  competent  for 
magistracy'*.     All  other  Athenians  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Xen.  Hel. 
subjects,  not    to    the   Three-thousand    only,    but    the  Thirty,    whose  ^'  ^'  ^'  ^' 
sovereinty  over  them  was  declared  absolute. 

Theramenes  again  remonstrated  :  '  Their  faith  was  pledged,  he  said,  »■  i3. 
'  by  their  former  declarations,  that  all  those,  and  only  those,  should 
'  share  in  the  government,  whose  education  might  give  the  necessary 
'  knowlege,  and  whose  property  would  afford  means  to  allot  leisure 
'  for  its  functions.  Pay  for  attending  the  general  assembly  or  the 
'  courts  of  justice,  it  had  been  agreed,  should  no  longer  be  allowed. ' 
*  But  three  thousand  men,  as  if  there  were  some  virtue  in  the  number, 
'  had  been  arbitrarily  chosen,  without  any  attention  to  the  proposed 
'  qualifications  J  and  all  other  Athenians  were  as  arbitrarily  deprived 
'  of  the  rights  of  citizens.  The  imprudence  \ras  equal  to  the  in- 
'  justice  of  the  measure:  violence  only  could  support  it;  and  the 
'  force  of  those  M'ho  were  to  command  was  inferior  to  that  of  those 
'  who  were  to  be  held  in  subserviency."     This  admonition  also  was 

'*  Tlius  I  tliijik  the  plirar.c  p.EOi'lstla;  rtiv  •sr^ayj/.u-Ttn  maj-  best  be  interpreted. 

Vol..  III.  F  taken, 
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taken,  but,  like  the  former,  very  differently  from  the  monitor's  inten- 
tion. A  review  of  arras  was  ordered ;  of  the  Threethousand  in  one 
plaee;  of  the  otiier  cilij:ens  in  anotlicr.  The  avenues  to  tiie  latter 
A\ere  occupied  by  the  con&lential  adherents  of  the  Thirty,  supported 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  troops.  The  arms  of  the  citizens,  not  of  the 
catalogue,  were  taken  from  thcns  as-  they  passed,  and  being-  carried 
to  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  citadel,  woe  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  Lacedtemonian  garrison. 

Effectual  opposition  being  thus  obviated,  the  Thirty  proceeded  with 
a  shamelessness  in  crime,  for  which,  after  all   we  have  seen  of  crime 
in  Grecian  history,    could  he   be  suspected   of  partiality   for  the  de- 
mocratical  cause,   we  should  with  dithculty  believe  the  express  testi- 
mony even  of  Xenophon.     The  credit  of  his  account  however,  strong 
as  his  authority  is,  does  not  rest  on  his  single  authority.     We  find  it 
supported  by  two  other  cotemporary  writers;  one  his  decided  adver- 
sary in  politics,  the  other  no  way  his  friend,  Lysias  and  Plato.     From 
their    united    evidence   we   learn,    that   the   most  abominable   policy 
Xen..  riel.      guided  the  measures  now  pursued.     Revenge  and  avarice  had  their 
s.ib^    '       fi'll  sway:  many  suffered   death   for  private  enmities;   many  meerly 
Lys.  con.       f(j,.  t]ij>i,.  wealth.      Every   eminent  man    Mas    cither  to  be  destroyed 

Agorat.  •'  ,  ,  „    . 

p.  133,  vcl     or  gained :  but  as  means  were  wanting  to  attach  a  sulticient  number 

''^°'  by  favors,  the  infernal  expedient  M'as  practised  of  forcing  men  to  a 

community  of  interest  through  a  participation  in  crime.     Driven  by 

terror  to  execute  tyrannical  orders,  they  became  involved  in  the  same 

guilt,  and  obnoxious  to  the  same  resentment,  and  thus  theirs  and  that 

of  the  Thirty  became  a  common  cause  '*. 

Xen.  Hel.  Amid  numerous  enormities,  the  death  of  three  men,  the  most  emi- 

g'J^g*^'    ■       nent  of  the  commonwealth,  and  all  notoriously   attached  to  the  oli- 

I.ys.  profit,    o-archal  interest,  particularly  excited  general  wonder  and  alarm      Of 

p.  i4<),\-el     Kiceratus,  sou  of  the  rich  and  worthy  Nicias,  who  perished  at  Syra- 

tj?*"     ,         cuse,  it   was  said  that  he   inherited  the  aristocratical   spirit;  neither 

Atn.  lit  snp.  '  '  ' 

father  nor  son,    by    any    one    action    or  word,   having  ever  favored 
democracy.     The  able  advice  and  powerful  eloquence  of  Antiphon  had 

Plat.  apol.  Socr.  p.  32.  t.  1. 

served 
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served  so  mauy  individuals,  while  the  free  expenditure  of  his  private 
fortune  in  public  service,  during  the  war,  had  acquired  him  such  reputa- 
tion for  public  spirit,  that  he  was  in  favor  witji  all  parties,  tho  his 
whole  political  conduct  had  been  directed  to  promote  aristocracy. 
Leon  of  Salamis,  amid  the  turbulence  and  crimes  of  his  age  and 
country,  had  been  eminent  for  his  blameless  life.'   The  monster  Critias  Plat.  apo!. 

Socr    D  S*' 

proposed  to  involve  his  master  Socrates  in  the  odium  of  the  exec<!P-  1. 1. 
tion  of  so  excellent  a  man.  A  message  from  the  Thirty  required  the 
attendance  of  Soci-ates,  with  four  others.  Critias  himself  gave  the 
order  for  them  to  go  to  Salamis,  to  apprehend  Leon,  and  bring  him  to 
Athens.  This  order,  knowing  its  purpose,  and  holding  it  contrary 
to  law,  Socrates  disobeyed.  The  other  four,  less  scrupulous  or  less 
courageous,  performed  it.  To  be  apprehended  and  to  be  condemned 
were  nearly  the  same  thing;  and  Leon,  Niceratus,  and  Antiphon, 
^veTe  all  delivered  to  the  executioner. 

Numerous  as  the  executions  of  men  of  property  had  been,  the  con- 
fiscation insuing  did  not  sutnce  to  suppl}'  the  deficiencies  of  the  public 
revenue,  so  curtailed  by  the  event  of  the  war,  and  to  furnish  the 
rewards  claimed  bv  the  forward  adherents  of  the  Thirtv.  Monev  Xen.  Hel. 
was  wanting  to  pay  the  Lacedaemonian  troops  in  the  citadel.  The  g'  j'-  '^' ' ' 
metics  were  thought  the  best  resource.  IMuch  of  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  Athens  was  in  their  hands  :  many  were  wealthy  ;  and 
the  oppression,  which  had  been  successfully  dared  against  the  first  of 
the  Athenians,  might  be  exercised,  it  was  hoped,  against  aliens  with 
less  noise,  and  no  hazard.  Some  symptoms  of  disalfection  toward  the 
ruling  powers  were  made  the  pretence,  and  it  was  resolved  to  accuse 
eight  of  the  richest,  to  whom,  as  a  blind,  were  added  two  in  indigent 
circumstances. 

The  orator  Lysias,  from  whom  we  have  the  detail,  was  of  the  order  Lys.  con, 
of  metics,  and  among  the  sufferers.  His  father,  Cephalus,  was  a  Syra-  '■^'>^*'- 
cusan,  whom  faction  in  his  ovvn  city  had  driven  to  migrate,  with  a 
large  fortune,  to  Attica,  vhen  the  able  administration  of  Pericles,  in 
aid  of  what  remained  of  Solon's  laws,  made  Attica  the  most  desirable 
residence  in  Greece.  He  had  injoyed  the  friendship  of  Pericles  and  of 
Socrates;  and  his  house  in  Peirseus  is  the  supposed  scene  of  those  dia- 

F  2  locrues, 
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logucs,  so  celebrated  under  the  title  of  Plato's  Republic.  Lysias  had 
gone  a  boy  to  Italy,  \vith  the  historian  Herodotus,  when,  under  the 
patronage  of  Pericles,  tb.e  colony  of  Thuriuni  was  settled  on  the  ruins 
of  Sybaris.  There  he  had  lived  above  thirty  years,  when,  by  the 
defeat  in  Sicily,  the  .'\thenian  interest  in  those  parts  was  overthrown, 
and  Thuriuni  \\as  no  longer  a  safe  residence  for  men  of  property,  who 
*ould  not  accept,  or  could  not  obtain,  Lacedajmonian  protection. 
Lysias,  collecting  whatever  he  could  carry,  returned  to  Athens;  where, 
in  partnership  with  Polcniarchus  bis  brother,  a  manufactory  of  shields, 
in  M'hich  above  a  hundred  slaves  were  employed,  still  gave  him 
affluence. 

lie  was,  as  he  relates,  entertaining  some  strangers  at  supper,  when 
some  of  the  Thirty  entered,  commanded  the  guests  to  withdraw,  and 
himself  to  remain  their  prisoner.  Committing  him  then  to  the  care 
of  Peison,  one  of  their  number,  they  proceeded  to  take  account  of 
his  effects,  of  which  the  slaves  were  a  principal  part.  He,  meanwhile, 
fearing  for  his  life,  tampered  with  his  keeper;  and,  for  a  bribe  of 
a  talent,  obtained  a  promise  of  safety:  but,  to  pay  the  money,  being- 
obliged  to  open  a  chest,  in  which  wcve  more  than  three  talents  in  silver, 
above  seven  hundred  pounds  sterling,  with  Cyzicenes  and  Darics,  the 
gold  coins  then  most  current  in  Greece '^  to  the  amount  of  near  five 
hundred  pounds  more,  Peison  seized  the  whole.  Remonstrance  was 
vain,  but  the  admonition  was  salutary  to  Lysias.  Vv'utching  oppor- 
tunity, while  the  Thirty  were  still  occupied  in  pillage,  he  found 
means  to  escape,  and  hastening  to  Peireeus,  proceeded  thence  by  sea 
to  Megara.  His  brother,  Polcniarchus,  less  provident  or  less  for- 
tunate, being  carried  to  the  common  prison,  without  trial,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  simple  order  from  the  Thirty,  was  executed  in  the  Athenian 
manner,  by  a  draught  of  hemlock.  Melobius,  one  of  the  Thirty,  tore 
from  his  wife's  ears  the  golden  rings  she  wore.  All  the  property  of 
both  the  brothers  was  confiscated.  The  body  of  Polcniarchus  was 
not  denied  to  his  friends  for  bur.al;  it  would  have  been  bootless 
impiety;  but  clothes  for  it,   solicited  from  his  large  wardrobe,    and  an 

''  The  Cyzicene,  named  from  the  city  of  Cyzices  in  the  Propontis,  was  in  value  about 
a  pound  sterling;  the  Daric,  a  Persian  coin,  about  lifteen  shillings. 

apartment 
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apartment  in  one  of  tluce  houses  of  the  family,   for  ihe  prcparalion  of 
the  funeral,  were  icfuscd. 

Such  arc  the   cirrumsUmce.s   related   by  Eysia.s  himself.     We  shall  I^'*-"'}'?- 1'^'. 

.  .  ,  vit.  Lys. 

receive   the  account   with  caution,  as  from  an  orator,  famed  for  the  p.  lyfi'.  t.6'. 
talent  of  giving  falsehood  the  air  of  truth,  and,  on  this  occasion,  not  'il^^^^'' 
meerly  pleading  a  cause,  hut  the  cause  of  his  own  revenge,  and  avowing 
his  purpose  to  inflame  tlie  multitude  who  were  to  Judge   it"''.     The 
testimony  of  Xenophon  however  seems  to  show  that  the  whole  detail 
might  be  nearly  true".     Had  not  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  Thirty 
been  marked  with  peculiar  atrocity  in  this  transaction,  had  there  not 
been  something  in  it  particularly  shocking  to  the  general  feelings  and 
prejudices  of  tiie  Athenian  people,  Theramencs  would   scarcely  have 
taken  up  the  proceedings  against  metics,    rather  than  those  against 
citizens,   for  the  ground  of  increased  vehemence  in  opposition  to  his 
collcgucs.     lie  now  arraigned  their  conduct  in  a  manner  that  gave  Xen.  IleL 
them  serious  alarm.      It  was  evident  that  their  safety   and  his  were  ^  YcJ. 
become  incompatible,  and  tiiey  resolved  that  he  should  himself  be  the 
next  prosecuted. 

The  council  of  Judicature,  tho  thus  far  obsequious  to  the  views  of 
the  Thirty,  was  not  yet  duly  prepared  to  be  the  instrument  of  their 
purpose  against  Theramencs.  Nevertheless  they  determined  to  make 
it  their  instrument  for  his  destruction.  Some  of  the  members  they 
could  command  :  they  endevored  to  persuade  some,  to  alarm  others. 
]\Iatters  were  arranged  with  those  in  whom  they  could  best  confide: 
the  council  M'as  summoned:  a  body  of  men  with  concealed  arms  sur- 
rounded the  hall:  the  Thirty  attended,  and  Theramencs  was  in  his 
place  among  them ;  when  Critias,  rising,  in  a  set  speech  accused  him  s.  i: 

"  'O^yio-SiiTr-  (/.ii,  wVe?  or  iipsvyer'..     Which  Eratostlienes,     observes,     '   that    I.vsias    is 

may  be  expressed  faithfully,  tho  paraphrus-  '  rather    to   be    believed    of   what    iiimself 

tically,  thus:  Let  the  anger  and  indignation  '  experienced;  unless  some  distinction  can 

which  you  felt,  when  injuriously  driven  into  '  be  found.'    The  distinction  seems  oliviou-s; 

banishment,  now  revive  in  your  minds.  Demosthenes  probably  meant  to  speak  only 

"  Demosthenes  (or.  in  Androt,  &  or.  con.  of  citizens;  Lysias   was  not  then  a  citizen. 

Timocr.)  has  said  that,  under  the  tyranny  The  matter  is  of  consequence  only  that  ihe 

of  the  Thirty,  no  man  was  taken  from  his  faith  of  history  be  not  unduly  made  ques- 

house.     On  this  the  learned   Markland,  in  tionable:    more    than    enough    will    always 

a. note   on  the    oration   of  Lysias    against  remain  uncertain, 

Of 
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oF  meditated  treason  ai>;ainst  the  existinsj  government.  Statino-  no 
facts  amounting*  to  treason  by  any  known  law,  he  argued  rather  as  a 
conspirator  to  his  accomplices,  than  a  pubUc  accuser  before  a  court  of 
justice;  contending,  not  on  the  ground  of  puhhc  hiw,  but  of  con- 
venience only  to  the  party,  that  the  accused  should  be  capitally 
condemned. 

Theramenes,  eloquent,  and  practised  in  those  difficult  and  dangerous 
situations,  Avhicli  require,  with  a  firm  mind,  the  readiest  exertion  of 
great  powers,  adapted  his  defence  ably  to  the  existing  circumstances. 
To  have  asserted,  as  before  a  just  judicature,  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
a  public  man,  in  his  place  in  council,  to  declare  his  opinion  on  public 
matters  (which  almost  alone  had  been  imputed  to  him)  he  knew  would 
be  at  least  useless,  and  perhaps  injurious.  He  therefore  addressed  him- 
self rather  to  the  fears  and  feelings,  than  to  the  conscience  and  justice 
of  his  judges;  and  he  so  demonstrated  the  expediency  of  the  measures 
X  n  Hcl        ^v'hich  he  had  always  recommended,  and  not  only  the  iniquity,  but 

1.2.  c.  3.        the  danger  of  those  pursued  by  Critias,  that  he  disposed  a  majority  of 
s.  18,  19.        ^,  ".,.,.„ 

the  council  in  his  lavor. 

The  moment  was  critical.  Critias  was  aware  that  his  own  ruin  could 
now  scarcely  fail  to  follow  the  miscarriage  of  his  purpose  against  The- 
ramenes. x\fter  short  communication  with  the  Thirty,  he  went  out 
and  directed  his  armed  attendants  to  show  themselves.  Returning 
then,  he  addressed  the  council  thus  :  '  I  esteem  it  a  duty  of  my  station' 
s.  20.  (he  was  president  of  the  Thirty)   '  to  prevent  those  acting  under  me  in 

'  the  administration  from  being  deceived  and  misled.  I  shall  therefore 
'  take  upon  myself  to  do  what  the  present  emergency  requires.  The 
'  crowd,  at  your  doors,  have  declared  they  will  not  rest  under  the  ac- 
'  quittal  of  one,  whose  known  purpose  is  the  overthrow  of  the  oligarchy. 
'  In  the  new  code  it  is  inacted,  that  the  citizens  of  the  catalogue  shall 
'  be  liable  to  capital  punishment,  only  from  the  judgement  of  the  coun- 
'  cil;  but  over  all  others  tlie  authorit}'  of  the  Thirty  is  absolute.  1 
'  therefore,  confident  of  your  unanimous  approbation,  strike  the  name 
'  of  Theramenes  from  the  catalogue,  and  we,  the  Thirty,  condemn 
'  him  to  death.' 
To  Athenians,  familiar,  under  their  democracy,  with  the  most  anoma- 
lous 
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lous  and  tyrannical  measures  of  government,  llicse  proceedings  were 
not  astonishing  and  shocking,  as  tlicy  would  he  among  those  accus- 
tomed to  the  better  political  order  of  modern  Europe,  and  especiially  of 
England.  No  opposition  was  made  to  them,  either  among  the  Thirty 
or  by  the  council.  Thcramenes  saw  that  his  destruction  was  resolved, 
and  instantly  had  recourse  to  Avhat  alone  seemed  to  aftord  a  chance  for 
safety.  He  sprang  to  the  altar  (for,  among  the  Greeks,  every  council-  Xcn. llel. 
hall  had  its  altar)  and  thence  claimed  the  protection  of  a  law  so  lately  ^  qi 
made,  which  Critias  was  proposing  so  grossly  to  violate.  '  As  for  this 
'  altar,'  he  said,   '  I  know  its  sacredness  will  not  protect  me  ;  but  I  will 

*  at  least  show  that  the  impiety  of  those  men  is  equal  to  their  injustice. 
'  Yet  1  cannot  but  wonder  that  you,  councillors,  men  of  rank  and  high 

■'  worth,  will  not  assert  your  own  cause:  for  the  name  of  any  of  yoa 
'  may  be  erased  from  the  catalogue  with  as  little  ceremony  as  mine.' 

The  herald  of  the  Thirty  liad  been  dispatched  to  command  the  atten- 
dance of  those  high  officers  of  justice  called  the  Eleven,  who  were 
already  gained  to  the  views  of  Critias.  They  entered  the  council-hall 
with  their  usual  attendants,  while  Thcramenes  was  still  speaking  from 
the  altar.  Critias  immediately  told  them  that  Thcramenes  had  been 
condemned  to  death  according  to  law:  and  commanded  them  to  do 
what  in  consequence  became  their  duty.  In  vain  Thcramenes  alledged 
illegality  and  impiety.  The  council,  awed  by  those  around  the  hall, 
now  known  to  be  armed,  was  passive,,  wliile  Satyrus,  a  man  of  ability,  Lys.  or.  con. 
versed  in  hioh  office  and  leading  situations,  but  whom  Xenophon  dc-  ^"^"'"; 

'^  o  '  'p.  S47  c^  t)jOi 

scribes  as  the  most  profligate  as  well  as  the  most  daring  of  the  Eleven, 
set  the  example  for  laying  hands  on  Thcramenes,  dragged  him  from 
the  altar,  and  hurried  him  away  to  the  prison.  Boldly,  or  perhaps 
incautiouslv,  as  the  nearest  way,  he  passed  through  the  agora.  Thcra- 
menes, with  exerted  voice,  endcvored  to  excite  the  people  iu  his 
favour.  Exasperated  by  this,  '  If  you  speak  again,'  said  Satyrus,  '  I 
'  will  make  you  groan.'     '  And  had  I  said  nothing,'  replied  Thcramenes, 

*  should  I  escape  groaning  r  '     The  people,  however,  prepared  to  fear,  Xcn.  llel. 
and  not  to  resist,  made  no  stir.     In  the  prison,  the  deadly  potion  being  ^'n^'^' 
brought,  Thcramenes  drank  it  with   a  serene  countenance,  and  then,   ^j  .j,  p; 
tiukiing  the  reversed  cup  (the  Grecian  custom  at  baiMjucts,  iu  passing  'lusc.  1. 1.. 

the 
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the  cup  to  anolher)  as  a  remaining  chop  fell,  '  This  libation,'  he  said, 
'  is  for  the  worthy  Critias.'  '  Such  particulars,'  says  the  cotemporary 
Xcii.utsup.  historian,  '  arc,  I  am  aware,  of  little  M'orth  in  themselves,  yet  M'hat 
'  they  prove  of  Thcramencs  I  think  deserving  admiration,  that  neither 
'  readiness  nor  pleasantry  forsook  him,  even  with  immediate  deatli 
'  impending.' 


SECTION     III. 

Farther  Violences  of  the  Thirty  :  Measures  of  Thrasxjbulus  against  the 
Thirty :  Feineus  occupied  by  the  Athenian  Refugees  under  Thru- 
syhulus :  Death  of  Critias :  The  Thirty  deposed  and  a  Supreme 
Council  of  Ten  elected:  Interference  of  Lacedxmon  :  The  Athenian 
Democracy  restored. 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  cotemporary  writers  of  different  parties, 
assures  us  that,  under  the  democracy,  after  it  became  absolute,  the 
principal  road  to  the  honors  of  the  Athenian  state  was  through  bribery 
Xen.  !*lem.  to  the  people,  in  various  M'ays  administered.  A  military  officer  soliciting 
a  command,  would  to  little  purpose  relate  the  length  and  variety  of  his 
service,  or  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  it,  if  his  competitor  had  been 
more  magnificent  in  theatrical  exhibitions.  An  orator  defending  his 
client  under  criminal  prosecution,  considered  the  expences  of  that  client 


Socr.   1.1 
c.  4-.  iiiit, 


Lj'S.  a1ro^oy. 

Swfoloy..  for  the  people's  amusement,  of  more  importance  to  enumerate  than  any 

o'^T-.  '  ^  military  or  naval  merits;  or  if  he  was  conducting  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, he  would  not  omit  to  detail  the  theatrical  exhibitions  with  Mdiicli 
his  own  family  had  entertained  the  people,  in  the  hope,  by  so  recom- 
mending himself,  the  more  efficaciously  to  urge  tlie  condemnation  of 
his  enemy.  Under  every  view  then  of  the  circumstances,  it  will  appear 
evident  that  bribery,  high  bribery,  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  Thirty,  for  keeping  the  Threethousand  of  their  catalogue  firm  lo 
their  party.  To  mark,  on  all  occasions,  the  most  pointed  partiality 
for  them,  to  give  them  the  most  decided  preeminence,  and,  on  the. 
other  liand,  to  take  the  strongest  precautions  against  those  not  of  the. 
4  catalogue, 
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catalogue,  was  indispensable.  But  the  necessity  of  bribing  high  would 
cany  with  it  the  necessity  of  increased  violences  and  new  crimes.  The 
death  of  Thcramenes  had  been  a  preparatory  step.  That  able  leader 
being  removed,  measures  the  most  violent  and  injurious  against  the 
multitude,  already  deprived  of  arms,  were  no  longer  scrupled.  Lands 
and  country-houses  were  seized  for  the  benefit  of  the  Thirty  and  their 
adherents,  and  shortly  an  order  was  issued  for  all  not  of  tJie  catalogue 
to  quit  Alliens.  The  greater  part  took  refuge  in  Peira^us  ;  but  the  jea- 
lousy of  their  oppressors  did  not  allow  them  to  remain  long  there. 
Fortunately  the  ruling  party  in  the  neighboring  city  of  IVIegara,  being 
democratical,  was  friendly  to  their  cause ;  and  some  revolution,  of  which 
no  satisfactory  account  remains,  had  so  altered  things  in  the  larger  and 
more  powerful  city  of  Thebes,  long  the  most  virulent  enemy  of  demo- 
cracy and  of  Athens,  that  there  also  a  disposition  favourable  to  them 
prevailed.  Thebes,  accordingly,  and  IVIegara  became  crowded  with 
Athenian  fugitives  ^°. 

*°  If,  in  pursuing  ihe  course  of  Athenian  The  phrase,  indeed,  wilhout  a  comment,  is 
afl'airs,  the  reader  carries  in  his  rccollcclion  liazardous,yet  it  maybe  creditably  explained 
the  progress  of  the   French  resolution,  he     thus:  '  The  form  of  a  governiDent,  meerly  as 
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cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  many  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  proceedings  of 
U^ie  Thirty  in  Athens,  with  its  Council  of 
Judicature,  and  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
AVelfare,  in  Paris,  with  its  Revolutionary- 
Tribunal  ;  and  the  consideration  is  not  un- 


bere  the  similitude  betv.'een  what  in  France 
is  called  democracy,  and  what  in  Greece  was 
esteemed  an  oligarchy,  will  become  striking. 
Their  character,  as  it  stands  marked  bythe"ir 
conduct,  has  hardly  a  difference;  and  tlms  it 


evervthing  :  it  cannot  be  oligarchy,  or  what 
is  vulgarly  called  aristocracy;  for  there  a 
part  of  the  people  has  an  interest  sepaiate 
from  the  rest:  it  can  only  be  a  govern- 
ment    so    mixed    and     balanced,     that    it 


Eiay   appear    that,   with  allowance  for  that  may    have    strength    to     restrain     popular 

latitude   of  exjiression   which   poetry    may  folly  and   popular  injustice,   without  being 

claim,  Pope  is  right  where  he  has  said,  strong  enough  to  support  its-  own  injustice 

Por  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest;  or  folly. 

■NVhate'cr  is  best  administcr'd  is  best. 


Xen.  Hel. 
1.2.  C.4.  s.l. 
l^ys.  or.  2.5. 

p.  173,  vel 
77(i. 


'  it  gives  a  claim  to  this  or  that  title,  denio- 
'  cracy,  aristocracy,  monarchy,  signifies  lit- 
'  tie.  That  is  really  the  licst  government 
'  which  is  so  constituted,  in  whatever  form, 
'  as  most  to  insure  a  just  administration.' 
But  this  cannot  be  absolute  monarchy  ;  for 


important  to  Grecian  history,  inasmuch  as  there  all  must  depend  upon  the  accidental 

it  restores  evident  probability  to  the  accounts  character  of  the  reigning  prince :  it   cannot 

of  enormities  which,  however  well  attested,  be  democracy  ;  forthere  the  popular  passion, 

tl:e  desuetude  of  modern  times,  in  the  order  which  interested  demagogues  may  in  the  mo- 

of  things  established  in  even  the  worst  of  ment  excite,  or  the  exertions,  not  even  of 

European    governments,  had  rend-cred,  till  the  most  numerous,  but  of  the  most  turbu- 

new  example  arose,  almost  incredible.  And  lent  and  least  scrupulous  party,  will  decide 


Vol.  III. 


Among 


1.  2.  c.  4 
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Xen.  Hel.  Amotig  those  whom  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  liad  early  driven  to 

seek  safety  in  banishment,  was  Thrasybulus  sou  of  Lycus,  already,  known 
for  so  many  important  services  to  his  country.  Thrasybulus,  residing' 
in  Bceotia,  was  rather  watching  for  movements  within  Athens  favorable 
to  liis  views,  than  hoping  to  see  a  multitude  driven  to  join  him  in  exile 
such  as  might  form  a  force  sufficient  to  assail  the  tyrants  from  without. 
Quickly  he  decided  his  plan.  It  was  toward  midwinter,  and  scarcely 
six  months  after  the  establishment  of  the  Thirty,  when  with  only  about 
seventy  heavy-armed,  he  seized  Phyle,  an  Attic  fortress  near  the 
Boeotian  border. 

Such  an  enterprize  might  bear,  on  first  view,  the  appearance  of  im- 
prudent liaste  and  rash  adventure.  It  gave  little  alarm  to  the  Thirty,  M'ho 
trusted  that  they  could  easily  prevent  depredation  on  the  neighboring- 
lands,  which  alone  they  thought  threatened,  by  marching  immediately- 
against  the  little  garrison.  Phyle  was  scarcely  more  than  twelve  miles 
from  Athens.  Reaching  it  therefore  early  in  the  daj',  they  directly  led 
their  forces  to  assault,  but  with  the  ill  success  which,  in  that  age,  so 
commonly  attended  the  attack  of  walls.  In  their  hurry,  for  so  small  a 
distance,  and  against  an  enemy  supposed  little  able  to  resist  them,  they 

'"  ^'  had  omitted  to  bring  tents  and  camp-equipage.     Nevertheless  the  wea- 

ther being,  for  the  season,  fine,  tho  among  the  highlands,  they  resolved 
to  remain  before  the  place  and  immediately  begin  a  contravallation.  That 
same  night  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  so  distressed  them,  that  next  morning 
they  withdresV  hastily  to  Athens;  and  with  so  little  conduct,  that  much 
of  their  baggage  was  taken  by  the  activity  of  the  pursuing  enemy. 

Had  Thrasybulus  assembled  a  numerous  botl)'  for  his  outset,  it  might 
have  excited  an  alarm  ruinous  to  his  purpose ;  and  unless  he  could  im- 
mediately have  struck  some  great  blow,  subsistence .  Avould  probably 
have  failed  him.  But  the  season  favored  enterprize  with  a  small  force. 
It  was  not  easy  to  keep  the  field  with  a  large  one  against  him  ;  and  in 
midwinter  the  Lacediemonians  would  not,  for  a  light  cause,  send  troops 
from  Peloponnesus.  The  Thirty,  even  after  their  miscarriage  against 
Phyle,  seem  to  have  apprehended  nothing  from  its  garrison  beyond 
excursion  for  plunder.  To  obviate  this  they  sent  the  greater  part  of 
their  Lacedtemonian  troops,  with  a  body  of  their  own  horse,  to  a  station 
I  near 
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near  the  place.  But  the  credit  of  success  having  inabled  Thrasybulus 
to  increase  his  forces,  he  marched  with  seven  hundred  heavy-armed, 
surprised  the  camp  of  the  Thirty  at  daybreak,  killed  a  hundred  and 
twenty  of  their  heavy-armed,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight. 

This  unexpected  stroke  produced  an  eft'ect  on  the  minds  of  men  far 
overproportioned  to  its  i-eiil  importance.     The  partizans  of  the  Thirty 
■were  so  alarmed,  that  the  tyrants  themselves  doubted  if  they  could  be  Xen.  Hel. 
safe,  even  in  Athens,  till  assistance  might  be  obtained  from  Lacedannon.  g'  ^'  '^'^' 
Their  resources  then,  in  beginning  distress,  were  congenial  to  their 
measures  for  the  establishment  of  power.     Should  they,  by  any  train  of 
misfortunes,  be  reduced  to  quit  Athens,  Eleusis  would  be  the  most  desi- 
rable refuge.     It  was,  next  to  the  capital,  the  largest  town  of  Attica,, 
favorably  situated  for  receiving  succour  from  Peloponnesus,  and  forti- 
fied ;  but  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  disaffected.    This  inconvenience 
therefore  they  resolved  to  obviate  ;  and  the  cavalry,  whom  they  consi- 
dered as  the  most  trustworthy  of  their  troops,  were  the  instruments 
chosen  for  the  occasion.     For  the  equestrian  order,  composed  of  the 
wealthiest  families  of  the  commonwealth,  having  been  common  sufferers  Aristoph 
from  the  oppression  of  popular  tyranny,  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  an  i^i""- 
improvement  of  their  condition  by  an  alteration  of  the   constitution. 
Thus  predisposed  to  the  Thirty,  it  had  been  the  policy  of  those  insidious 
tyrants  to  court  that  order,  and   they  had  succeeded  in  holding  the 
largest  part  attached  to  their  cause. 

At  the  head  of  the  cavalry  therefore,  Critias  went  to  Eleusis.  All  the 
Eleusinian  people,  of  age  to  bear  arms,  were  summoned,  under  pretence 
of  a  muster,  for  ascertaining  their  strength  as  a  garrison  for  their  town. 
Every  man,  as  his  name  was  inroUed,  was  ordered  to  go  through  the 
gate  leading  to  the  shore.  Without  the  wall  the  Athenian  cavalry  were 
pasted,  with  some  of  the  Thirty  attending.  These  indicated  the  suspect- 
ed, as  they  passed  singly,  and  the  servants  of  the  cavalry  (for  a  Grecian 
trooper  was  always  attended  by  one  or  more  servants  afoot)  seized 
and  bound  them.  The  scrutiny  being  completed,  they  Avere  imme- 
diately marched  away  to  Athens,  and  delivered  into  the  custody  of 
the  Eleven. 

These  unfortunate  men,  together  with  some  who,  for  the  same  crime 
of  suspected  disaffection,  had  been  brought  from  Salamis,  were  sufifi- 

G  2  cicntly 
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clently  at  tlie  mercy  of  Critias  and  his  associates.  But  an  infernal  policy 
dictated  farther  ceremony.  To  strengthen  the  tie  between  himself  and 
his  chosen  Threethousand,  Critias  would  make  these  his  accomplices 
in  every  crime,  and  sharers  in  the  ^-onsequent  enmity  and  abhorrence 
of  men.  On  the  following  day  therefore  the  Threethousand  of  the 
catalogue,  together  with  the  cavalry,  were  assembled  in  that  splendid 
edifice,  raised  for  far  other  purposes  by  the  taste  and  magnificence  of 
Pericles,  the  Odeion  or  music-theater :  and,  lest  all  should  not  be  suf- 
ficiently zealous  in  the  cause,  or  sufficiently  obsecjuious  to  the  Thirty, 
the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  attended.  Critias,  according  to  the  cotem- 
porary  historian,  addressed  the  Athenians  in  these  extraordinary  ternis  : 
'  In  the  government  which  we  have  been  establishing,  your  interest 
'  has  been  considered  equally  witli  our  own.  Sharing  therefore  its 
'  advantages,  you  will  not  refuse  to  share  with  us  its  dangers.  Your 
'  common  voice  must  ratify  an  order  for  the  execution  of  the  prisoners 
'  yesterday  brought  hither;  that  your  security  and  your  peril  may  rest 
'on  the  same  foundation  with  ours.'  SufiVages  were  given  by  ballot, 
as  under  the  democracy  ;  but  openly,  that  it  niight  be  seen  if  any  M'ere 
untrue  to  the  cause  ;  and  the  prisoners  from  Eleusis  and  Salamis,  toge- 
ther about  three  hundred,  were  all  condemned  together  by  one  vote. 
And  among  the  Athenians,  says  the  cotemporary  historian,  there  were 
some  so  intent  upon  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  power  as  to  be  even 
gratified  with  these  proceedingSi 

„      „  ,  It  M'as  not  long  after  this  massacre,  so  ineffectual  was  the  horrid 

Xen.  Hel.  .... 

1.2.  C.4.  policy  of  Critias  to  secure  his  command  over  Attica,  that  Thras3'bulus, 
'■  with   about  a  thousand  heavy-armed,    marching    by    night,    entered 

the  tovN'n  of  Peiraeus,  open  since  it  was- dismantled  by  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, and  took  possession  of  it  without  opposition.     The  Thirty  led 

^  8.  tlieir  whole  force  to  attack  him.    The  extent  of  Peirajus  being  too  great' 

for  his  scanty  numbers  to  defend,  he  moved  to  the  adjoining  suburb  of 
Munychia,  which  afforded  also  more  advantageous  ground.  The  Thirty 
did  not  delay  their  assault.  Next  to  victory,  death  in  battle  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  desirable  lot  for  Critias  ;  and  he  was  fortunate  enough, 
beyond  his  desert,  to  obtain  it.  Hippomachus,  another  of  the  Thirty, 
was  also  killed.  Hardly  more  than  seventy  of  their  followei"s  had 
fallen,  Avhen  the  rest  fled,  and  the  victory  of  Thrasybulus  was  com- 
plete,. 


s.  12 
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plete.  His  troops  carried  off  the  arms  of  the  dead  ;  but  their  clothes, 
a  common  object  of  plunder  among- the  Greeks,  were,  in  pious  respect 
for  deceased  fellowcitizens,  left  untouched. 

When  the  pursuit  ceased,  a  truce  for  burial  of  the  slain,  was,  in  the 
usual  form,  solicited  by  the  defeated  and  granted  by  the  conquerors. 
Opportunity  to    communicate   being  thus  open,  numbers  from   both 
sides  assembled  in  conversation.    7\mong  those  from  Peirieus  was  Cleo-  Xen.  HpI. 
critus,  herald  of  the  mysteries,  a  man  respected  for  his  birth,  connec-  '• -■  c.  4. 

s.  13. 

tions,  and  abilities,  as  well  as  for  the  sacred  office  which  he  bore,  and, 
what  was  particularly  advantageous  on  the  present  occasion,  indowed 
by  nature  with  a  voice  singularly  capable  of  prevailing  over  the  mur- 
mur of  talking  numbers.  Having  procured  silence,  he  addressed  the 
throng  in  a  conciliatory  speech,  in  wliich,  professing  for  himself  and 
his  party  every  disposition  to  friendly  union  with  the  Thrcethousand, 
he  imputed  to  the  Thirty  alone  the  evils  suffered  on  both  sides.  '  The 
'  Thirty,'  he  said,  '  only  to  gratify  an  inordinate  thirst  of  wealth  and 
'  power,  had  destroyed  as  many  Athenian  citizens  in  eight  months  as  all 
'  the  Peloponnesians  in  ten  years;  and,  when  no  obstacle  existed  to 
'  prevent  their  establishing  a  good  government  in  peace,  they  had 
*  forced  on  this  most  shameful,  cruel,  wicked,  and,  to  gods  and  men, 
'  hateful  civil  war.  For  himself  and  those  with  wliom  he  acted,  he 
'  protested  that  the  death  of  those  misled  men,  whose  obsequies  were 
'  about  to  be  performed,  was  a  subject  of  sincere  grief  not  less  than  to 
'  their  own  party.' 

This  speech,  gaining  anxious  attention  from  the  Many,  alarmed  their  s.  u, 
chiefs,  who  sedulously  hurried  them  away.  Next  day  the  Thirty,  for 
that  remained  their  title,  met,  and,  with  faded  hopes,  consulted  con- 
cerning their  aftairs,  while  the  Thrcethousand  Mere  in  altercation,  in 
various  parts  of  the  town  ;  those  who  had  been  forward  in  the  late  vio- 
lences, urging  opposition  to  the  utmost  against  Thrasybulus  and  his 
adherents,  while  those  who  thought  themselves  less  personally  obnoxious 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  an  accommodation  ;  unreservedly  declaring 
they  would  no  longer  obey  the  Thirty,  to  their  own  destruction  and 
that  of  the  commonwealth.  The  result  of  the  contention  was  a  resolu-  s.i5,. 
tion,  passed  in  the  form  of  a  decree,  by  which  the  Thirty  were  deposed, 

and 
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and  a  ■council  of  Ten  was  appointed  in  their  room,  one  from  every 
Er^tostb'        "ward,  for  tlie  express  purpose  of  negotiating  an  accommodation  with 
p.  lib,  vel      those  in  PeirtEus.     Neither  was  resistance  attempted  by  the  fallen  ty- 
rants, nor  violence  used  against  them.     Two  of  their  number,  Eratos- 
Id.  p.  \Q5,      thenes  and  Pheidon,  were  elected  of  the  Ten  ;  the  others,  weak  as  crue), 

and  neglected  as  worthless,  retired  to  Eleusis. 
Lys.  ibid.  Opposition  to  Critias  had  recommended  Eratosthenes  and  Pheidon 

to  the  choice  of  the  Threethousand,  and  a  disposition  adverse  to  the 
Thirty  was  also  the  supposed  merit  of  their  new  collegues.  But  no 
sooner  were  the  Ten  vested  with  the  supreme  authority  than  they  betrayed 
the  trust.  Appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of  negotiation  with  Thra- 
sybulus,  they  resolved  not  to  do  what  would  presently  reduce  them  to 

Xen.  Hel.       the  p-eneral  level  of  Athenian  citizens.    To  this  determination  they  were 

1  2.  c.  3.  .     . 

s.  15.      '       perhaps  instigated,   but  at  least  they  were  warmly  supported  in  it,  by 

Lysimachus,  general  of  the  cavalry,  a  most  vehement  enemy  of  demo- 
cracy. The  cavalry  were  almost  universally  disposed  to  the  sentiments 
of  their  chief,  and,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Threethousand  being  found 
still  well  inclined  to  the  cause,  the  resolution  was  taken  to  oppose  Thra- 
sybulus,  to  maintain  oligarchy,  and,  in  reliance  on  support  from  Lace- 
diemon,  to  exert  themselves  for  the  present  in  defensive  measures.  The 
Threethousand  being  however  far  from  unanimous,  the  cavalry  took 
on  themselves  the  principal  care,  both  of  preserving  peace  within  the 
city,  and  giving  security  against  the  enemy  without.  The  whole  body 
constantly  slept  in  the  Odeion,  with  their  horses  at  hand  bridled,  and 
their  spears  by  them,  that  they  might  act  instantly,  as  emergencies 
might  require,  either  as  cavalry  or  infantry  ;  for  beside  unceasing  appre- 
hension of  sedition  within  the  city,  attack  from  Peirteus  was  hourly 
expected. 
s.\6.  Meanwhile  citizens,  metics,  and  former  inhabitants  of  Athens  of  all 

denominations,  who  had  fled  from  the  tj-ranny  of  the  Thirty,  allured 
by  the  fame  of  the  successes  of  Thrasybuhis,  flocked  to  join  him.  The 
greater  part,  disarmed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by  the  policy  of  Critias, 
brought  only  their  personal  ability  and  zeal  in  the  cause :  but  all  were 
sedulous  in  providing  themselves  to  the  best  of  their  skill  and  means  ; 
some  making  shields  of  wood,  some  of  wicker ;  and,  whether  meerly 

for 
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for  uniformity  and  distinction,  or  that  no  visible  weakness  of  the  matcr 
rial  might  incourage  the  enemy,  they  whitened  all.  Fellowship  in  ad- 
versity, and  unity  of  ohject  under  one  ahle  leader,  promoted  concord: 
among  them.  Ahout  the  tenth  day  from  their  first  occupying  Pcir^us, 
in  general  assembly  they  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  fidelity  in  the 
common  cause,  and  then  came  to  a  liberal  resolution,  that  the  rights  of 
citizenship  should  be  common  to  all,  even  foreiners  having  right  of 
hospitality,  who  should  faithfully  do  the  duty  of  soldiers,  in  the  war 
in  which  they  were  inga'ged  for  the  recovery  of  their  country.  Tliey 
were  now  strong  in  heavy-armed  ;  their  light-armed  were  still  more, 
numerous,  and  they  had  about  seventy  horse.  They  commanded  the 
country,  so  that  they  were  at  no  loss  for  provisions,  and  it  was  resolved,  Xen.  Hel. 

•  1  •  1  2     c  4. 

with  general  approbation,  to  besiege  the  city.  ^  ^^g 

Tho  the  transient  reign  and  hasty  doM'nfal  of  the  Thirty  might,  on  a 
first  glance,  give  to  suppose  that  their  projects  were  as  unaccountably 
rash  and  imprudent  as  grosslv  nefarious,  yet  they  were,  in  reiiliiy,  not 
so  lightly  founded.  Critias  had  proposed,  not  to  establish  an  indepen- 
dent dominion,  but  only  to  be  lord  of  Attica,  under  the  sovcreinty  of 
LacedtEmon  ;  and  he  confided  in  the  Threethousand  heavy-armed  of 
his  catalogue,  together  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  Athenian  cavalry, 
Avho  were  warm  in  his  cause,  only  as  force  sufficient  in  emergencies,  till 
support  from  Lacedtcmon  might  be  obtained.  Attica,  divided  among 
three  or  four  thousand  families,  v,-ould  afford  every  man  a  maintenance. 
Every  Athenian  thus,  like  every  Lacedaimonian,  would  be  a  gentleman ; 
all  the  offices  performed  among  the  modern  European  nations  by  the 
lower  classes  of  freemen,  being  supplied  by  slaves.  An  extraordinary 
concurrence  of  favoring  incidents,  with  bold  and  well-concerted  enter- 
prize,  had  shaken  this  system  almost  in  the  outset.  But,  tho  Critias 
himself  had  fallen,  and  the  people  under  him  were  ready  for  a  revolution, 
yet  his  successors  in  power,  who  had  been  his  opponents  in  council, 
found  his  plan  so  far  inviting,  that  they  adopted  it  almost  intirely ; 
while  his  opponents  in  arms,  almost  grasping  the  object  of  their  wishes, 
were  still  very  far  from  any  clear  prospect  of  obtaining  permanent  pos- 
session of  it. 
Thrasybulus  had  indeed  so  chosen  his  season,  so  avoided  to  excite 

alarm, 
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alarm,  was  so  rapid  in  his  measures,  and  so  favored  by  contingencies, 
that  the  revohition  was  on  the  point  of  taking  place,  before  his  oppo- 
nents began  to  think  any  addition  to  their  own  strength  wanting.     At 
Xcn.  Hel.       length  nearly  at  the  same  time,  from  the  Thirty  in  Eleusis,   and  from 
c'To'^'   '       the  Ten,'  in  tlie  nanie  of    the  Threethousand,    in   Athens,    ministers 
reached  Lacedtemon.     But  witli  a  government  ill-formed  for  extensive 
"dominion,   Lacediumon  itself  was  at  this  time  divided  by  faction.     The 
support  of  oligarchy,  however,  was  necessary  to  the  existence  of  Lace- 
d£emonian  influence,  in  any  forein  state,  and  all  the  standing  principles  of 
Spartan  policy  Avould  urge  it.     Tlie  powerful  interest  of  Lysandcr  there- 
fore, whose  credit  was  deeply  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  authority  in  Athens,   sufficed  to  obtain  for  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  commander-in-chief  in  Attica,  with  the  title  of  harmost, 
and  for  Libys,  his  brother,  the  command  of  a  squadron  to  cooperate 
with  him.     He  desired  no   Lacedemonian  land-force,  but  he  procured 
Xen.  Hel.       a  loan  from  the  treasury  to  the  Athenian  state,  of  a  hundred  talents, 
'"'"o'^^^'        ^°''  P^y'"8"  troops,  M'hich  he  could  easily  hire'among  the  other  states  of 
Lys!  Isocrat.  Peloponnesus.     He  passed  immediately  to  Eleusis,  where  he  was  soon 
joined  by  his  mercenaries,  and  he  prepared  to  blockade  Peira3us  by  land 
and  sea. 

These  were   circumstances   to  which  the  Ten,  from   their  first  ap- 
pointment, had  looked   forward;    and   the  hopes  of  their  party  now 
became  high  again,  M'hile  inevitable  ruin  seemed  to  threaten  Thrasybu- 
Xen.  ibid.      lus  and  his  followers.     Certainly  no  exertion  of  prudence  and  braver}-, 
on  their  part,   could  inable  their  scanty  number  and  deficient  resources 
to  withstand  the  power  of  Lacedtemon.     But  the  state  of  parties  in 
Lacedfemon  itself,  not  likely  to  have  been  totally  unknown  to  Thra- 
sybulus,  Avas  probably  among  the  incouragements  to  his  enterprize;  and 
indeed  it  seeu)s  more  than  possible  that  he  had  communication  there, 
and    reasonable    dependence    upon    intrigue    favorable    to    his  views. 
Xenophon  has  apparently  not  said  all  that  he  knew  or  thought  upon 
the  subject ;  certainly  he  has  not  explained  all  that  appears  mysterious  in 
it;  and  tho  he  generally  writes  freely,  yet  this  is  not  the  only  occasion 
upon  which  he  ajjpears  to  have  carefully  avoided  declaring  what  might 
involve  the  safety  or  the  character  of  persons  living  when  he  wrote.    The 

facts 
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facts  however,  wliich  mcic  of  public  notoriety  then,  are  not  dubious  ^ 
now.  Pausanias,  the  reigning  king  of  the  Eurystliencid  family,  was 
of  the  party  that  envied  or  feared  the  power  and  iniluence  of  Lysander. 
But  the  ephoralty  was  tlie  hinge  on  which  the  politics  of  Laceda?mon  s.  Qo. 
turned :  whatever  party  could  obtain  a  majority  of  the  five  ephors, 
commanded  the  administration  for  the  year.  The  expectation  that 
Lysander  would  make  Attica,  according  to  Xenophon's  expression,  his 
own,  gave  much  uneasiness.  An  exertion  v/as  therefore  made  by  the 
king's  party  ;  and,  three  of  the  cphors  favoring,  a  decree  of  the  general 
assembly  was  procured,  which,  without  taking  from  Lysander  the  par- 
ticular command,  so  lately  conferred  upon  him,  put  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  the  business  into  the  kin^'"s  hands.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
aftair  was  important  enough  to  "require  that  the  allies  should  be  sum- 
moned. The  general  assembly  then  directed,  that  a  Lacedaemonian 
army  should  march,  that  Pausanias  should  command,  and  that  two 
of  the  ephors  should  attend  him,  as  his  council. 

In  pursuance  of  these  resolutions,  taken  in  the  absence  of  Lysander, 

s  2T 

the  contingent  offerees  was  required  from  all  the  allies.     The  Boeotians  5]  go. 
and  Corinthians,  already  jealous  of  Lacedtemon,  found  pretences  to  dis- 
obey :  but  all  the  other  allies  sent  their  proportions  of  troops,  and  Pausa- 
nias led  a  very  powerful  army  into  Attica.    Lysander,  with  due  submis- 
sion to  legal  authority,  joined  him,  and  they  incamped  together  in  the 
plain  called  Halipedon,  the  seaside  plain,    before  Pcintus.     A  message 
,    was  immediately  sent  to  Thrasybulus,  requiring  his  foUo'Wei's  to  disperse. 
To  this  obedience  was  refused,  and  then  Pausanias  led  his  troops  to  an  s.  02. 
assault  upon  tlie  place.     He  had  however  no  intention  that  it  should 
succeed,  and  of  course  it  Avas  ineffectual.     Next  day  he  examined  the 
ground  about  the  port,  with  the  pretended  purpose  of  forming  a  con- 
travallalion.     His  escort,  consisting  of  Lacedaemonian   infantry  and 
Athenian  cavahy,  being  molested  by  the  enemy's  light-armed,  he  ordered 
the  cavalry  to  charge.     The  irregulars  fled,  and  the  cavalry,  killing- 
some,  pursued  as  far  as  the  theater  in  Peirajus,   where  they  were  met  and  g  05 
checked  by  targetcers  and  heavy-armed.  The  Lacedfcmonians  foUqwing 
to  support  the  Athenian  horse,  were  so  annoyed  by  the  missile  weapons  . 
of  the  targeteers,  that  they  were  compelled  to  retreat  with  loss,  and  two 
VolT  III.  R  polemarcs 
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^    polemarcs  were  among  the  killed.     Thrasybiilus  then  led  on  the  whole 

Xen.  Hel.      of  his  heavy-armed,  and  Pausanias  not  without  difficulty  reached  a  hill, 

o'l  '^'*"       at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  where  he  could  defend  himself  while  he 

sent  for  support.     Having  collected  his  forces,  and  formed  his  phalanx 

in  very  deep  order,  he  drove  back  the  enemy,  with  some  slaughter, 

s.  25.  raised  his  trophy,  and  withdrew  to  his  camp. 

This  action,  critical  as  it  had  been,  very  exactl}'  answered  the  end 
of  Pausanias.     He  was  anxious  to  establish  (he  opinion  of  his  serious 
desire  to  reduce  the  democratical  Athenians  by  arms,  M'hile  he  carried 
his  reiil  purposes  by  secret  negotiation.    Quitting  therefore  liis  situation 
before  Pciraeus,  he  incamped  under  the  walls  of  Athens,  taking  his  own 
Lys.  pro  fil.    quarters  in  the  celebrated  Academia.     He  had  probably,  not  less  than^ 
Eucr.  p,6y4.  Lysander.  his  view  to  a  commanding  influence  in  Attica.    He  was  con- 
nected by  hereditary  hospitality  with  the  family  of  Nicias,  of  which 
the  chief,  Niceratus,  the  unfortunate  son  of  the  unfortunate  general, 
had  perished,  as  we  have  seen,  under  the  Thirty.     Pausanias,  having 
communicated  with  the  survivors  of  the  family,  directed  them  to  come 
to  him,  numerously  attended  by  their  party,  to  give  weight  to  a  decla- 
ration of  their  wish  for  an  accommodation  with  their  fellowcountrymen 
in  PeirjEus.     At  the  same  time  he  invited  Thrasybulus  to  send  commis- 
sioners to  treat  with  him,  and  intimated  the  terms  which  those  commis- 
sioners should  propose.     He  was  readily  obeyed  by  both ;  and  with  the 
Xen.  Hel.      advice  and  concurrent  authority  of  the  two  ephors,  his  council,  he  gave 
'•2-  <:.4.       passports  for  the  commissioners  from  Peira;us,  and  for  Cephisophon 
and  Melitus"',  as  representatives  of  the  raoderate  in  Athens,  to  proceed 
to  Lacediemon. 
s,  S7.  The  Ten  and  their  associates  M'ere  alarmed  at  these  missions.     Their 

general  assembly  was  summoned,  and  they  procured  a  decree  for  sending 
ministers  to  Lacedeemon,  on  the  part  of  the  existing  government  of 
Athens.  By  these  they  urged,  '  That  as  they  had  voluntarily  placed 
'  their  city  and  themselves  under  the  protection,  and  to  be  disposed  of 
^  '  at  tlie  pleasure,  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  nothing  less  ought  to  be  re- 

'  quired  of  those,  who  now  held  Munychia  and  Peira^us,  than  an  uncon- 

*'  Perhaps  father  ol  che  accuser  of  Socrates,  who  was  Melitus  son  of  Welitus. 

'  ■ditional 
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'  ditional  smreiuler.'  All  the  parties  however  were  temperately  heard 
by  the  ephors  and  the  Spartan  assembly;  whose  insuing  decree  directed 
'  That  fifteen  commissioners  should  be  appointed,  in  conjunction  with 
'  the  king  Pausanias,  to  settle,  with  the  strictest  impartiality  and  equity, 
'  the  differences  existing  among  the  Athenian  people.' 

This  resolution,  generous,  we  should  wish  to  consider  it,  tho  evidently 
in  no  sn^all  degree  a  party  measure,  appears  however  to  have  been  faith- 
fully and  liberally  executed.  All  Athenians  of  all  parties,  the  Thirty, 
and  some  few  who  had  acted  in  the  most  invidious  offices  nnder  them, 
only  excepted,  were  restored  to  their  rights  as  Athenian  citizens",  an 
oath  only  being  required  of  them,  to  keep  the  peace  and  be  true  to  a  Xen.  Ilel. 

•  •  1    *^      c   4- 

universal  amnesty.  Humanity  perhaps  and  prudence  demanded  the  g'  ^'9, 
•exception,  as  not  less  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  excepted  than  to 
the  general  quiet.  Eleusis  was  given  them  for  their  residence,  and  to 
be  also  the  refuge  of  all  who,  with  them,  might  fear  to  live  under 
tlae  restored  commonwealth.  Matters  being  so  far  settled,  Pausanias 
led  away  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces,  leaving  the  Athe- 
nians of  the  city  at  perfect  liberty  with  regard,  to  their  future  civil 
government. 

The  retreat  of  the  Lacedasmonian  army  was  the  signal  for  Thrasy-  Xen.  Hel. 
bulus  and  his  followers  to  march  to  Athens.    In  solemn  procession,  like  g'  20  "^^ 
the  Roman  triumph,  thev  ascended  into  the  citadel,  and  in  their  arms  Lys.  c. 
offered  a  tlianksgiving  sacrifice  to  Minerva.     A  general  assembly  was  p.  137 /vel 
then  held,  to  give  the  sanction  of  the  popular  will  to  the  measures  which  '^^^' 
the  circumstances  might  require.     Phorvnisius,  tho  one  of  the  army  nc>n  I'boiend. 
from  Peirfeus,  proposed  that  landowners  only  should  have  votes  in  the  '■^P-  "^'  ^'""• 
general  assembly,  and  be  competent  for  magistracy.    The  more  prudent  Lys. 
Thrasybulus  saw  that,  tho  the  evils  of  the  old  government  M'ere  great,  xen.  ut  sup. 
this  was  not  the  proper  remedy ;  nor  would  the  times  have  borne  it. 
]\Iore  than  five  thousand  citizens  would  so  have  been  deprived  of  the 
privileges  to  which,  under  the  old  constitution,  they  were  intitled  ;  and 
would  of  consequence  have  sunk  into  a  condition  of  little  more  security 

**  Even  the  Thirty,   the  Eleven,  siid  the      of  their  coiidiu't — *j   Sv  ISeAoi  euSt'i-a;   JiJo»a» 
Ten  were  not  to  be  denied  tiiose  rights,  pro-     t?,-  «{>;?{  «  J^f  t».     Andoc.  de  inyst.   p.  4-2. 
vided  they  would  abide  a  judicial  scrutiny 

II  c  for 
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for  person  and  property  than  slaves.  For  so  it  was,  in  the  want  of  any 
just  idea  of  balanced  government  among  the  Greeks,  that  portion  of  the 
pcojile  whicli  held  the  soverein  power  was  despotic,  and  the  rest  were 
their  subjects,  more  depressed  than  the  subjecls  of  any  single  despot  easily 
can  be.  In  addressing  the  assembly  therefore,  after  some  expostulation 
to  the  oligarchal  party,  ThrasybuUis  strongly  recommended,  to  the  de- 
mocratical,  peaceful  behavior,  and  the  strictest  observance  of  the  oath 
of  amnesty  just  taken.  Stating  then  the  inexpediency  of  risking  new 
troubles,  by  attempting,  at  such  a  season,  any  innovation,  he  recom- 
mended the  complete  restoration  of  the  constitution,  as  it  stood  before 
the  appointment  of  the  Thirty.  The  assembly  decreed  as  he  advised  : 
all  the  magistracies  were  filled  in  regular  form,  and  the  government 
resumed  its  antient  course. 

Thus,  by  a  series  of  conduct,  as  wise  and  moderate  in  civil  business- 
as  able  and  daring  in  militarv,  the  latter  a  common  merit  among  the 
Greeks,  but  tlie  former  very  uncommon,  Thrasybulus  injoyed  the  satis- 
faction while  he  lived,  and  through  succeeding  ages  has  had  the  glory, 
of  being  the  restorer  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  the  second  founder 
of  Athens,  Attica  however  was  not  yet  united  under  one  government : 
it  was  divided  between  a  democratical  republic,  of  which  Athens,  and 
an  oligarchal,  of  which  Eleusis,  was  the  capital;  an  arrangement  suit- 
ing the  policy  of  Lacedsemon,  as  it  facilitated  the  means  of  holding  all 
in  subjection.  These  means,  nevertheless,  were  neglected.  As  the 
Laceda;monians  wrote  no  books,  and  foreiners  had  little  access  to  tlicir 
city,  v/e  are  very  deficiently  informed  of  their  domestic  affairs.  They 
seem  however  to  have  been  at  this  time  so  warm  in  faction,  the  party 
of  Pausanias  overbearing,  but  hardly  overbearing,  that  of  Lysander, 
that  they  had  little  leisure  for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  neighboring 

_  states.    IMeanwhile  the  people  of  Athens  were  alarmed  M'ith  information, 

B  C.  4G'2.  !  . 

Ol".  9I  i.        that  those  in  Eleusis  were  ingaging  mercenary  troops.     The  vehemence 

Xen.  liel.      of  jcalousv,  natural  to  those  who  had  so  lately  been  sufiering  the  evils  of 

s.  30.  exile,   and  who  expected  no  alternative  but  death  or  expatriation  from 

the  success  of  the  supposed  design,  instantly  possessed  the  public  mind. 

The  service  of  all  able  to  bear  arms  was  strictly  required,  and  the  whole 

strength  of  the  city  marched.     The  leaders  in  Eleusis,  whose  purpose 

4  seems 
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seems  to  have  been  but  suspected,  trusting  themselves  to  a  conference, 
were  massacred ;  but  fortunately,  so  moderate  was  the  popular  fury,  or 
sucli  the  influence  of  the  chiefs  to  restrain  it,  perjury  and  bloodshcil 
went  no  farther.  Proposals  of  peace  and  complete  amnesty  v/erc  offered 
and  accepted,  .nnd  the  refugees,  mostly  of  the  noblest  and  \vTalt!iiest 
families  of  Attica,  were  restored  to  the  rights  of  Athenian  citizens.  The 
multitude,  -ivho  had  the  poAver  in  their  hands,  as  the  cotemporary  histo- 
rian, not  their  partial  friend^  observes,  remained  faithful  to  their  oaths, 
'  and  tlie  government,'  he  continues,  '  is  still  carried  on  with  harmony 
'  between  them.'  Thus  at  length,  the  Athenian  commonwealtli  was 
completely  restored,  and  all  Attica  reunited  as  its  territory. 

In  the  accounts  remaining  of  these  vicissitudes  in  the  affairs  of  Athens, 
110  mention  occurs  of  vMcibiades :  after  his  ineffectual  interference  to 
prevent  the  defeat  of  Aigospotami,  he  is  not  even  named  by  the  cotem- 
porary historian.  His  fate,  nevertheless,  as  it  may  best  be  gathered 
from  imperfect  accounts  of  later  writers,  is  altogether  too  interestiu<» 
not  to  require  notice. 

Alcibiades  seems  to  have  possessed,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  a 
large  estate,  even  a  princely  command,  and  extensive  influence;  the 
estate  apparently  inherited  from  his  ancestors;  for  avarice,  and  that 
low  dishonesty  which  has  the  accumulation  of  wealth  for  its  object. 
Mere  not  among  his  vices.  "When  he  was  a  second  time  driven,  from 
the  head  of  his  country's  forces,  to  seek  safety  in  exile,  his  propcrtv,  in 
the  expectation  of  a  great  booiy  for  the  treasur}-,  was  strictly  inquired  Lvs.  pro 
after,  and  private  interest,  as  we  have  seen,  made  such  inquiries  at  p'o-^".^'' 
Athens  very  severe.  But  tho,  in  issues  from  the  treasury  and  collec- 
tions from  tributary  states,  the  public  money  which  had  come  into 
his  hands  very  greatly  exceeded  what  had  ever  fallen  within  the  power 
of  any  former  Athenian  general,  it  was  found  that  he  had  not  used 
tlie  opportunity  for  private  profits 

In  exile  therefore,  and  after  the  overthrow  of  his  country,  with  tlie 
consideration  arising  from  ])roperty  and  power,  Alcibiades  injoycd 
that  which  extraordinary  abilities  and  magnanimous  disinterestedness, 
displayed  in  great  commands,   would  add.     Dut  as  it  often  happens,  in 

human 
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human  affairs,  that  circumstances  apparently  most  advantageous  and 
desirable  lead  to  misfortune,  so  the  very  credit  of  Alcibiades  was  the 
occasion  that,  tho  in  exile,  the  overthrow  of  his  country  involved  his 
ruin.     Athens  was  thought  not  in  secure  obedience  to  the  Thirty  or  to 
Lacedasraon  while  Alcibiades  lived ;  and,  the  authority  or  influence  of 
that  soverein  state  pervading  all  the  Grecian  settlements,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  residence  where  he  could  be  safe.     Perhaps  indeed  his 
disposition  too  little  allowed  him  to  rest  in  quiet  security.     Finding 
himself  ho\\'ever  threatened  on  his  estate  in  the  Chersonese,  he  passed 
over  into  Bithynia.     He  had  some  confidence  in  the  friendship,  as  well 
as  in  the  tried  honor,  of  the  satrap  of  that  country,  Pharnabazus.     But 
little   contented   with  safety  there,  he  conceived  projects,  not  simply 
for  restoring  himself  to  his  country,  but  for  restoring  his  country  to 
its  former  preeminence  in  Greece.     His  hopes  were  excited,  and  his 
views   directed,    by  the   well-known  success  of  Themistocles   at  the 
Persian  court;  and,  under  the  protection  and  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Pharnabazus,  he  proposed  to  go  to  Susa.     Arrangements  seem 
to  have  been  in  some  forwardness  for  his  purpose,  when,   in  his  resi- 
dence in  Bithynia,  he  was  attacked  by  an   armed  multitude,  whose 
provocation  or  whose  instigators  are  not  certainly  indicated.   Pharnaba- 
zus, the  Lacedaemonians,  and  his  own  passions  have  all  been  accused ; 
but  the  many  well-attested  proofs  of  the  satrap's  integi-ity,  magnani- 
mity, and  honor,  seemingly  should  exculpate  him.     The  assailants,  an 
armed  multitude  against  a  few  domestics,  feared  to  enter  the  house, 
but  they  set  fire  to  it.     Alcibiades  then  sallying  sword  in  hand,  none 
dared  await  his  assault;  but,  from  a  distance,  he  was  overwhelmed 
by  a  shower  of  darts  and  arrows.     Nearly  thus,  according  to  all  re- 
maining accounts,  fell  that  extraordinary  man,  before  he  had  reached 
his  fortieth  year. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Illustrations,  from  the  Orators  and  Philosophers,  of  the  Civil 
History  of  Athens,  and  the  Condition  of  the  Athenian 
People,  between  the  Ages  of  Pericles  and  Demosthenes  ; 
with  a  summary  View  of  the  Rise  of  Philosophy  and 
Literature  in  Greece. 

SECTION    I. 

Short  political  Quiet  at  Athens.  Transcription  of  Soloti's  Laws.  Vio- 
lence of  Partt/'Strife  renewed:  Sycophancy  revived:  Rise  of  the 
Rhetoricians.  Prosecutions ;  of  the  Son  cf  Alcibiades ;  of  the 
Nephews  of  Nicias ;  of  a  Citizen  supposed  to  have  appropriated 
Property  forfeited  to  the  Commonxvealih ;  of  those  xvho  prosecuted 
the  Assassins  of  Phrynichus  ;  of  a  Citizen  for  grubbing  the  Stump  ' 
of  a  sacred  Olive-tree. 

ON  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  there  followed  a' 
suspension  rather  of  the  usual  turbulence  throughout  Greece,  • 
than  Avhat,  in  modern  Europe,  Avould  be  esteemed  a  political  calm ; 
Attica  only  remaining,  as  we  have  seen,  for  some  time,  violently 
agitated.  The  state  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  under  the  undisputed 
supremacy  of  Lacedtemon,  tho  not  particularly  described  by  any 
antient  author,  we  shall  gather  from  circumstances  hereafter  occur- 
ring to  notice.  Of  the  state  of  Athens,  after  the  restoration  of  de- 
mocracy, which  Xenophon's  short  eulogy  might  give  a  modern  reailer 
to  suppose  all  concord,  tranquility,  and  happiness,  \\&  have-  from  the 
cotemporary  orators  and  philosophers  large  information.  Hence  indeed 
we  derive  almost  all  that  we  learn  of  Athenian  history,  and  no  un- 
instructive  portion  of  it,  till  Athens  became  again  implicated  in  the 
troubles  Avhich  anew  involved  all  Greece;  amid  which  she  so  recovered 
strength  and  importance  as  again  to  take  a  leading  part  in  them, 

Ifc 
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It  is  a  strong  testimony  to  the  merit  of  Solon's  laws,  that,  in  all 

revolutions  of  the  Athenian  government,    they   never  ceased   to   be 

highly  respected.     The   legislative  and   executive  powers,  never  well 

defined  in  any  antient  government,  miglit  receive  changes,  the  judicial 

might  pass  to  new  tribunals;    but  no   innovating  demagogue  dared 

make  a  direct  attack  upon  Solon's  legal  system.     Nevertheless  there 

existed,  for  some  ages,  only  one  complete  copy  of  his  laws,  which 

Avas  kept  with  great  care  in  the  citadel,  where  all  might  have  access 

to  it,  and  transcribe  any  parts  that  were  particularly  wanted.     Among 

the  violent  internal   troubles,  preceding  the  conclusion  of  the  Pelo- 

ponnesian  war,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  measure  of  the  better-minded 

men,  for  restoring  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  old  constitution,  and 

providing  new  security  for  civil  order,  to  procure  a  decree  for  a  second 

copy  of  the  whole  code  for  public  use.     The  important  business,   of 

Ls.  adv.       making   or   superintending  the  transcription,   was  committed  to   Ni- 

NicoiTi.  comachus,   a  man  of  rank,  comiected  with  the  oligarchal  party;  and 

p.  S30. 

it  was  expected  that  the  work  should  be  completed  in  four  months. 
But  new  troubles  within,  the  pressure  of  an  enemy  without,  and  at 
length  the  capture  of  the  city,  interfered.  Meanwhile  Nicomachus, 
and  those  connected  M'ith  him,  found  themselves  possessed  of  power 
which   they  were    unwilling    to    resign.       Litigants  and   others,   who 

I-l.  p.  839.  wanted  copies  of  any  particular  laws,  could  have  them  only  through 
Nicomachus.  The  transcription  of  parts,  for  private  purposes,  un- 
avoidably interrupted  that  of  the  whole  for  public  use:  and  thus,  in- 
dependently of  the  political  troubles,  arose  a  pretence  for  delay,  which 
would  require  reasonable  allowance,  while  the  extent  of  reasonable 
allowance,  under  these  circumstances,  could  scarcely  by  any  measure 
be  estimated;  and  thus  six  years  passed  before  the  complete  copy  was 
delivered  for  public  use. 

Amid  the  disorders  of  conquest  and  revolution,  meanwhile,  circum- 
stances, how  far  really  injurious  cannot  be  known,  subjected  the  code 
however  to  suspicions,   not  to  be  completely  obviated.     Nicomachus 

Ch.  21.  s.  1.  was  much  connected  with  Satyrus,  Avhom  we  have  seen  distinguishing 
himself,  among  the  Eleven,  as  a  zealous  minister  of  the  violences  of 
the  Thirty  Tyrants.     Nicomachus  and  Satyrus  had  before  been  together 

among 
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among  the  leaders  of  tiie  oligarchal  party,  in  opposition  to  Cleophon. 
They  together  joined  the  party  of  Critias ;  and  thus,  when,  by  the 
death  of  Theramencs,  opposition  to  tliat  party  was  quelled,  the  code 
of  Solon  was  at  its  mercy. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  put  together  all  that  remains  on  the  subject,  it 
appears  not  likely  that  the  code  was  very  essentially  injured.  Lysias, 
as  an  advocate  by  profession,  must  himsjelf  have  had  a  general  know- 
lege  of  the  laws,  and  he  could  not  M'ant  opportunity  for  learning  the 
opinions  of  the  best  informed  about  them;  yet,  Avhcn,  in  conducting 
the  prosecution  afterward  instituted  against  Nicomachus,  it  was  most 
Jiis  object  to  point  out  what  had  been  destroyed  or  interpolated,  he 
seems  to  have  been  unable  even  to  name  anything  very  material,  except 
that  forgery  which  he  affirms  to  have  occasioned  the  condemnation  of  ^yg.  adv. 
Cleophon.  All  other  alterations,  made,  as  he  says,  principally  under  ^'"g"^"' 
the  Thirty,  appear  to  have  had  no  farther  purpose  than  to  authorize 
increased  expence  in  public  sacrifices.  A  public  sacrifice  was  always 
a  feast  for  the  lower  people.  The  object  being  then  only  to  inable 
the  Thirty  to  feed  the  Three-thousand  of  tlieir  catalogue  at  the  public 
expence,  the  interpolations  could  hardly  much  affect  the  general 
system. 

When  therefore,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty,  the  democracy  was 
restored,  the  inestimable  advantage  was  experienced  of  possessing  a 
system  of  law,  which  the  people  had  been  accustomed  to  revere,  and 
the  Athenian  state  became  resettled  at  once  on  the  code  of  Solon,  as 
on  a  basis  in  whose  firmness  all  had  confidence.  But,  on  the  contrary,  ^^^jqc  je 
intolerable  inconvenience  had  been  experienced  from  the  variety  of  "ly^t-  p-39 
laws  added  since  his  time;  for  many  had  been  made  only  to  answer 
the  momentary  purposes  of  faction ;  some  oppressive  in  their  tenor ; 
some  contradictory  to  others;  insomuch  that,  in  the  end,  the  most 
cautious  man  could  scarcely  direct  his  conduct  so  as  not  to  become 
obnoxious  to  legal  punishment.  Fortunately,  the  laws  of  Solon,  to- 
gether with  a  few  unrepealed  statutes  of  Draco,  were  suf^cient,  in  the 
moment,  for  the  purposes  of  civil  life.  It  was  therefore  decreed,  that 
all  later  laws  should  be  suspended,  till  they  had  undergone  a  revision, 
and  that  those  only  which  might  be  advantageously  grafted  ,on  the  old 
fiystem,.,should  be  reinacted. 

Vol.  UL  I  Thrasvbuhis, 
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Thiasybulus,  and  tliose  uho  with  liini  guided  the  popular  \v\\\,   cer- 
tainly deserve  high  honor  for  that  political  calm,  short  as  it  was,  which 
Athens  now  injoyed.     Not  the  public  measures  only,  but  the  public 
temper  was  marked  with  a  wise  moderation  and  a  magnanimous  libe- 
rality.    Sycophancy  was    discouraged;    party   was    nearly   abolished; 
Lvs.  hy.,,xu^.  several  of   those    Avho    had   acted    with  the  Thirty,   who  had  served 
p.  575.  &       under  tlieni  in   the  cavalry,  their  guard  and  principal  support,  were 
p''a^"'&'^'''  2f'"iitted    into    the    council,    and    allowed    to    aspire    to    the    highest 
Xen.  Hel.      offices,    civil,  and    military.      Harmony    and    internal  (luiet  prevailed, 

].  2.    C.  "i.  ' 

s.  30.  such  as,    perhaps  since  the  death  of  Pericles,  had  been  unknown  in 

Athens. 

While  sobriety  and  moderation,  the  fruit  of  severe  suffering,  thus 
pervaded  the  public  mind,  a  vain  attempt  was  made  by  the  patriotic 
leaders,  without  tlie  hazard  of  great  changes,  to  put  legal  restraint 

Lys.  utsup.  upon  democratical  despotism.  A  law  was  proposed  and  inacted,  de- 
claring that  no  decree,  ^^'hetller  of  the  council  or  even  of  the  general 
assembly,  should  be  valid  in  opposition  to  the  law,  as  it  stood  then 
established.  But  the  restraint  of  law,  in  an  unbalanced  democracy, 
was  a  phantom,  which  party-leaders  easily  taught  their  favoring  ma- 
joritj'  in  the  soverein  assembly  to  despise.  The  constitution,^  there- 
fore, remaining  unaltered,  the  former  temper  of  the  government  soon 
returned,  and  all  its  inherent  e\ils  again  broke  out.  Party-spirit  re- 
sumed its  violence,  tyranny  again  marked  the  decrees  of  the  assembly 
and  the  judgements  of  the  tribunals,  and  even  the  amnesty,  that  solemn 
ingagement  to  which  the  whole  people  had  sworn,  as  the  very  founda- 
tion of  order  and  quiet  in  the  restored  commonwealth,  was,  not  openly 
indeed,   but  under  various  subterfuges,  violated.     If  the  interest  of  a 

Lys.  pro.        P^'tj  required  the  exclusion  of  some  eminent  man  from  the  college  of 

Maniith.        archons  or  from  the  council,  nice  distinctions  Avere  taken  to  prove  the 

»V  id.  adv. 

Evatid.  <Sf  cases  of  such  men  exceptions  to  the  general  pardon,  and  to  contend 
eon.  Pblon.  ^|^^^  ^^^  approbation  of  the  council  in  the  dokimasia  should  be  with- 
held. Success  in  such  an  argument  before  the  council,  which  went  no 
farther  than  to  exclusion  from  office,  incouraged  accusation  on  similar 
grounds  in  the  ordinary  courts,  or  before  the  assembled  people,  which 
might  produce  confiscation  and  banishment,  or  even  death.     Needy 

and 
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nm\  profligate  men  caught  at  the  opportunity,  and  sycoi)hancy  revived, 
with  all  its  public  evils  and  all  its  private  horrors. 

In  a  popular  government,   the  art  of  public  speaking  cannot  fail  to 
be  important,  and  in  Athens  it  was  more  extensively  so,  as  no  man,  who 
possessed   anything,  could,   by  the  most   upright  conduct,  be    secure 
against  prosecution,  and  as  moreover  it  was  expected  of  tlie  prosecuted, 
tho  friends  or  council  might  assist,  that  they  should  nevertheless  also 
speak  for  themselves.     The  importance  of  eloquence,   in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, will  also  bear  some  proportion  to  the  numbers  which  compose  it. 
Eloquence  will  often  operate  powerfully  upon  an  English  jury  of  only 
twelve  men ;  tho   the  jndge  will   clieck  deception,  inform   ignorance, 
and  correct  misinformation;  and  tlie  jury,  in  conference  before  they 
4^lecide,  discussing  their  own  opinions,  the  recollection  of  the  informed 
and  wary  may  obviate  the  fascination  of  oratory  upon  the  ignorant,  the 
passionate,  and   the  giddy.     But  in  the  Athenian  courts,  consisting  of 
from  five  hundred   to  six  thousand  jurors,  no  conference  could  take 
place;  no  salutary  influence  of  the  wiser   few  could  easily  afiect  the 
mass;  the  decision  must  generally  be  that  of  ignorance  and  passion, 
operated  upon,  as  might  happen,  by.  the  powers  of  contending  speakers. 
=*■  Exasperated  by  eloquence,'  says  Xenophon,    '  they  often  condemn  Xen.  Apol. 
'  the  innocent;  moved  to  pity,  or  even  to  favor,  by  eloquence,  they         •  s- '  • 
*  acquit  and  even  honor  the  guilty.' 

In  this  state  of  things,  at  Athens,  it  was  unfortunate  to  want  elo- 
quence. A  wealthy  man,  unable  to  speak  for  liimself  in  public,  was 
doubly  an  object  for  the  sycophants.  Hence  the  profession  of  the  rhe- 
torician, who  composed  orations  to  be  spoken  by  others,  arose  and 
gained  high  credit.  Eminent  men,  of  superior  abilities,  attached  them- 
selves to  it,  whose  compositions,  as  valuable  models  of  an  important 
art,  were  collected  and  transmitted  to  posterity  ;  and  much  of  the  works 
of  two  of  the  most  eminent,  Lysias,  whose  name  has  already  occurred 
for  notice,  and  Isocrates,  who  soon  after  acquired  celebrity,  fortunately 
remain  to  us.  In  the  Grecian  annals  of  the  cotemporary  Athenian  his- 
torian, we  find,  aflerthe  restoration  of  the  democracy,  a  void  in  Athe- 
nian history.  Those  factious  intrigues,  those  strifes  in  the  tribunals 
and  in  the  agoiiii  which  alone  offered  themselves,  were  apijarently,  iu 

I  2  his 
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his  idea,  either  too  familiar  to  his  eotemporaries,  or  too  hazardous  for 
liistorical  narrative.  He  has  therefore  referred  his  notice  of  them  to 
those  vahiahle  dissertations  wliich  remain  to  us  from  him.  These,  Mith 
the  works  of.  the  orators  and  rhetoricians,  who  often  passed  under  the 
common  title  of  orators,  inable  us  in  some  degree  to  fdl  the  void  ;  not 
indeed  witli  a  series  of  connected  events,  but  with  facts  -which  afford 
much  illustration  of  the  character  of  the  Athenian  constitution,  and  of 
the  condition  of  llie  people  under  it. 

Among  the  early  objects  of  reviving  sycophancy,  we  find  Alcibiades, 
son  of  the  extraordinary  man  of  that  name,  who  has  already  ingaged 
so  much  of  our  attention,  by  Deinomache,  daughter  of  JMegacles,  the 
noblest  and  M'calthiest  heiress  of  her  time  in  Athens,  to  whom  he  was 
married  in  early  youth.  The  younger  Alcibiades,  from  deficiencj',  whe- 
ther of  talents,  or  activity,  or  opportunity,  made  no  figure,  in  public 
life,  proportionate  to  his  father's  fame.  He  is  chiefly  known  to  us 
through  two  orations,  composed,  on  different  occasions,  by  the  two 
celebrated  rhetoricians  just  mentioned,  one  in  his  accusation,  the  other 
in  his  defence.  These  however  show  that  he  was  eminent  enough  to 
excite  the  attacks,  not  only  of  sycophancy  but  of  faction. 
Lys.  con.  The  Athenian  people  had   decreed  a  military  expedition,  on  what 

Lys'iLid.  occasion  does  not  appear,  and  the  generals  were  impowered  (such  was 
Xen.  Hel.  ^]jg  tyrannical  authority  with  which  the  despotic  multitude  not  unfre- 
e.  2-i.  quently  intrusted  its  favorites)  to  name  the  citizens  who  should  serv^e 

upon  it.  Party-interest,  or  partj'-resentment,  or  possibly  some  view  to 
favor  with  the  lower  people  only,  prompting,  several  men  of  rank  and 
property  were  called  upon  to  serve  as  common  foot-soldiers.  Most  of 
them,  dreading. the  consequences  of  a  despot's  resentment,  obeyed  the 
injurious  mandate  ;  but  young  Alcibiades  dared  to  refuse.  IMounting 
his  horse,  he  joined  the  cavalry,  and  said,  there  he  was  in  his  post; 
there  he  was  ready  for  the  duty  M'hich  the  constitution  and  the  laws 
required  of  him. 

•     The  oration  composed  by  Lysias,  for  the  prosecution,  will  not  impress 

the  most  favorable  idea  of  the  rhetorician  himself,  or  of  the  prosecutor 

for  whom  he  wrote,  or  of  the  court  to  which  the  speech  was  addressed, 

-or  of  the  general  administration  of  law  at  Athens,  ^fter  the  boasted 

5  restoration 
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restoration  of  the  commonwealth.  Private  revenge  is  a  motive  of  the 
•accuser,  directly  and  repeatedly  avowed  ;  and  not  only  the  most  illiberal 
personal  abuse  of  the  accnsed,  but  all  that  faction  had  ever,  truly  or 
falsely,  imputed  to  his  father,  was  urged  to  influence  the  tumultuary 
tribunal.  The  lost  defence  is  not  wanting  to  evince,  that  the  accusa- 
tion, which  we  must  suppose  so  able  a  pleader  well  knew  how  to  adapt 
most  advantageously  to  the  capacity  and  temper  of  the  court,  Mas 
weakly  founded  and  malicious.  The  testimony,  that  such  a  compo- 
sition affords,  is  in  more  than  one  view  valuable.  We  might  question 
tlie  evidence  of  Xenophon  to  the  insecurity  of  individuals  at  Athens, 
and  the  tyranny  exercised  over  all  possessing,  or  reputed  to  possess  pro- 
perty; he  Avas  a  suflFerer  from  popular  sovereinty ;  but  the  concurring 
testimony  of  Lysias,  a  sufferer  from  oligarch)',  and  thence  a  vehement 
advocate  for  popular  power,  completes  the  proof. 

In  the  oration  against  Alcibiades,  Ave  find  three  penal  laAvs  quoted: 
one  against  cowardice  in  battle  ;  another  against  omission  of  service 
Avith  the  infantry  ;  and  a  third  against  presuming  to  act  Avith  the  cavalry, 
"without  the  previous  approbation  of  the  council,  in  the  scrutiny  called 
dokimasia.  By  a  violent  construction,  the  accuser  endevored  to  per- 
suade the  court  that  Alcibiades  Avas  obnoxious  to  the  first  of  these  laws ; 
tho  not  only  his  service  Avith  the  cavalry  Avas  admitted,  but  no  battle 
had  taken  place.  '  But  this  is  a  case,'  says  the  accuser,  '  that  has  not 
'  occurred  before  since  the  restoration  of  the  democracy.     It  behooves 

*  you  therefore  to  act,  not  meerly  as  judges,  but  in  some  degree  as 

*  legislators  ;  not  confining  yourselves  to  a  strict  construction  of  the 

*  laAv  as  it  stands,  but  rather  deciding  how  the  law  should  ever  hereafter 
'  be  understood,  Alcibiades,  regularly  summoned  for  the  infantry, 
'  having  sought  shelter  in  the  less  dangerous  service  of  the  cavalry,  it 
'  is  a  duty  you  owe  to  justice  and  to  your  country  to  presume  his  coav- 

*  ardice,  as  if  a  battle  had  actually  been  fought  and  he  had  fled;  and 

*  sentence  ought  to  be  pronounced  accordingly.'  The  strong  contrast 
of  the  principle,  here  inculcated,  to  that  of  the  English  jurisprudence, 
Avhich  requires  the  strictest  construction  of  penal  laws,  cannot  fail  to 
strike  the  English  reader;  nor  can  he  have  examined  Grecian  history, 
in  the  genuine  portraits  given  by  cotemporary  writers,  Avithout  observing 

-  that 
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that  it  is  in  the  character  of  democracy,  far  more  than  even  of  tlie  most 
absolute  monarchy,  to  be  careless  of  the  safety  of  individualsj  where 
but  a  shadow  of  the  interest  of  the  soverein  interferes;  and,  in  a  demo- 
cracy, the  prevailing-  faction  is  the  absolute  soverein.  The  accuser's 
own  argument  shows  that  Alcibiades  could,  by  no  fair  construction,  be 
deemed  to  have  incurred  the  penalty  of  the  first  law.  Tlie  case  seems 
not  to  have  been  within  the  meaning  even  of  the  second ;  intended 
apparently  to  apply  only  to  those  who  owed  no  military  service  but  in 
the  infantry.  Upon  the  third  a  question  arises,  which  we  have  not 
means  to  decide  ;  but  we  may  safely  pronounce  that  either  the  case  of 
Alcibiades  was  not  within  it,  or  the  law  was  a  dictate  of  the  purest  ty- 
ranny. For  if,  in  any  suspension  of  the  dokimasia,  those  who  had 
every  requisite  for  the  cavalry-service  were  legally  compellable  to  serve 
in  tlie  infantry,  what  must  have  been  the  situation  of  leading  men,  in 
a  party  to  which  the  general  of  the  day,  and  a  majority  of  the  council 
were  inimical?  Any  one  or  all  of  them  might  be  banished,  at  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  general,  in  the  situation  of  common  foot-soldiers,  to  any 
part  of  the  world  to  which  the  Athenian  multitude  might  be  persuaded 
to  decree  an  expedition. 

Alcibiades  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  condemnation;  for  in  his 
behalf,  the  general  himself  came  forward  with  his  nine  coUegues,  de- 
claring that,  tho  Alcibiades  had  been  regularly  summoned  to  serve  in 
the  infantry,  yet  he  had  had  their  leave  to  act  with  the  cavalry.  But 
apparently  the  Athenian  law  did  not,  like  the  English,  forbid  a  second 
prosecution  for  the  same  imputed  crime.  The  accuser  pursued  his  pur- 
pose, and  a  fragment  of  a  second  oration  composed  for  him  by  Lysias 
remains  to  us,  in  which  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  impudence  with 
which  tlie  generals  are  called  upon,  with  threats,  to  retract,  and  acknow- 
ledge as  false,  the  evidence  which  they  had  given  on  oath  to  the  court, 
in  the  face  of  the  people. 

Young  Alcibiades,  it  has  been  said,  inherited  his  father's  fine  per- 
son and  his  profligacy,  without  his  talents.  For  the  blemishes  of  his 
character,  however,  we  shall  not  implicitly  believe  an  avowed  enemy, 
or  a  venal  rhetorician,  paid  for  giving  a  specious  form  to  calumny.  It 
is  creditable  for  both  father  and  son,  that  a  rhetorician  of  far  fairer 

reputation 
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reputation  than  Lysias,  a  real  patriot  and  a  scrupulously  honest  man, 
lias  been  the  eulogist  of  one  and  advocate  of  the  other.  A  prosecution 
Mas  instituted  against  the  younger  Alcibiades,  to  recover  damages  for 
a  violence,  pretended  to  have  been,  manj' years  before,  committed  by 
his  fatlicr,  in  forcibly  taking  from  a  person  named  Tisias,  a  pair  of 
horses,  wliich  won  for  him  the  prize  in  the  chariot-race  at  Olympia, 
Isocrates  composed  the  speech,  yet  extant,  wliich  the  younger  Alcibi- 
ades spoke  in  his  own  defence.  It  is  mostly  apology  for  some  parts, 
and  panegyric  of  the  rest,  of  his  father's  public  conduct.  What  deserves 
our  notice  here  is  an  animadversion  upon  the  sycophants.  '  You  are 
'  now  infoinied,'  says  Alcibiades  to  the  court,  '  by  the  testimony  of 
'  many  acquainted  with  the  transaction,  and  among  others  by  the  ambas- 

*  sadors  themselves  of  Argos,  that  the  liorses  were  not  taken  by  violence 
'  from  Tisias,  but  fairly  bought,  by  my  father,  of  the  Argian  common- 
'  wealth.  Attacks  however,  like  the  present,  are  not  new  to  me  ;  and 
'  in  all  of  them  the  insidious  policy  of  the  sycophants  has  been  the 
'  same.  Instituting  an  action  on  pretence  of  some  private  wrong,  they 
'  constantly  implicate  in  their  plea  some  charge  of  public  misdemeanor. 
'  They  employ  more  time  in  calumniating  my  father,  than  in  proving 
'  what  they  have  sworn  to  as  the  foundation  of  their  suit  against  me; 

*  and,  as  if  in  contempt  of  eveiy  principle  of  law  and  justice,  for  crimes 

*  committed,  as  they  affirm,  by  him  against  you,  they  demand  reparation 
'  from  me  to  themselves.' 

Those  unversed  in  the  Athenian  pleadings  may  possibly  not  immedi- 
ately see  the  force  or  the  exact  drift  of  the  concluding  observation. 
The  multitude  ordinarily  composing  an  Athenian  court  of  justice  was 
so  great,  that  the  pleaders  always  addressed  it  as  under  the  impulse  of 
the  same  interests,  and  subject  to  the  same  feelings  as  the  general  assem- 
bly, and  equally  without  responsibility.  Impartiality  was  never  sup- 
posed ;  the  passions  were  always  applied  to ;  and  it  never  failed  to  be 
contended,  between  the  parties,  which  could  most  persuade  the  jurors 
that  their  interest  was  implicated  with  his,  and  that  by  deciding  in  his 
favor,  they  would  be  gainers '. 

With 

'  The  orators  abundantly  show  the  justice     ov  rou  ^txaTou  aJI*"?  /ii>£i  f*«X^oi' 5  Ttu  avrcTf 
of  Xenophou's  asseiiion, '£»  T£  Tor;  ^i)t«(-),jioi;    etii/.(pi^a>l(/;.    Atbeu.  resp.    c,  1.    s.  13.      See 

particularly  / 
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"Vrith  the  son  of  Alcibiades,  we  fiiul  under  the  persecution  of  revived 
S3'Copl)ancy  the  nephews  of  his  coUegue  in  command  and  adversary  in 
politics,  tlie  rich,  benevolent,  unfortunate  Nicias.  The  family  was 
unfortunate.  Niceratus  the  son,  and  Eucrates  the  brother,  of  Nicias, 
had  suffered  death  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty.  What  crime,  under 
the  restored  democracy,  was  imputed  to  his  nephews,  the  sons  of 
Eucrates,  for  which  they  were  threatened  with  confiscation  of  their 
tys.  p.  606.  P'"opei"ty,  the  remaining  fragment  of  their  defence,  written  by  Lysias, 
does  not  inform  us.  A  decree  had  already  been  given  against  them, 
which  is  complained  of  as  a  direct  violation  of  the  amnesty.  The  ser- 
vices of  their  family  to  the  commonwealth  are  urged  in  their  favor;  and 
occasion  is  taken,  from  the  sufferings  of  Eucrates  and  Niceratus  under 
Xen.  Hel,.  the  odious  tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  to  affirm,  what  however  we  learn,  on 
s.  18.*^  '  ^'^^  ^^^^  authority,  to  have  been  false,  that  the  whole  family  had  always 
been  attached  to  the  democratical  interest.  "With  more  truth  perhaps, 
the  orator  insists  that,  as  the  three  brothers,  objects  of  the  prosecution, 
were  all  supporting  the  burthensome  command  of  triremes,  and  liable 
to  every  other  expensive  office,  as  well  as  to  calls,  unlimited,  for  occa- 
sional contributions  to  the  treasury,  their  property  was  more  valuable 
to  the  commonwealth  in  their  own  hands  than  if  actually  confiscated. 
Such  are  the  principal  heads  of  the  defence.  Of  the  final  event  of  the 
prosecution  we  are  no  otherwise  informed  than  by  a  report,  little  likely 
to  have  been  strictly  true,  that,  with  one  exception  only,  all  the  plead- 
ings of  Lysias  were  successful. 

particularly  the  oration  of   Lysias  for  the  upon  this:   (v.  4S5.)  '  Everything,  with  you, 

jestateof  Aristophanes,  p.  157,  or  6'56 — 66O.  '  is  tyranny  and  conspiracy.     Even   in    tlie 

The  extravagant  use  made  of  public  accu-  '  market  everything  is  tyranny.     If  any  one 

sation,  as  the  tool  of  private  malice,  profit-  '   buys  liaddock  in  preference  to  sprats,  the 

ing  from  the  extravagance  of  democratical  '  spratseller  says   he  is   laying  out  for  the 

jealousy,  has  not  escaped  the  animadversion  '  tyranny.     If  any  one  vfants  to  have  leeks 

of  the  comic  poet  of  the  day.  '  Run  and  tell  '  thrown  into  the  bargain,  as  sauce  for  mack- 

«  Cleon,'  says   the  chorus   in   The  Wasps,  '  arel,    "  What,"    '  says  the  herbwoman,' 

(v.  407-)  'that  here  is  a  disaffected   man,  "  are  you  looking  for  the  tyranny  ?    Do  you 

'  bent  upon  the  commonwealth's  ruin.    He  "  think  Athens  will   find  you   sauce  for  tri- 

•  asserts    that   litigation   and   prosecutions  "  bute?"     A  joke  follows  to  the  same  pur- 

*  should  be  discouraged  !  Is  not  this  abomi-  pose  from  Xanthias,  the  slave,  too  indelicate 


•  nable  ?     Is  it  not  manifest  tyranny?'  An     for  translation, 
■opponent  of  the  faction  of  Cleon  observes 


An 
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An  oration,  written  by  Lysias,  for  a  defendant  against  a  prosecution 
instituted  by  the  treasury,  exhibits  a  far  deeper  scandal  to  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  Athens.  Nicophemus  and  Aristophanes,  father  and 
son,  served  their  country  in  high  situations ;  w  licthcr  reiilly  well  or  ill 
we  know  not ;  but  they  were  introduced  to  the  public  favor  wlncli  raised 
tlicin,  by  Conon,  whom  we  shall  find  one  of  the  most  illustrious  cha- 
racters in  Athenian  history.  On  some  turn  in  the  popular  mind,  some 
change  in  the  administration,  some  machination  of  faction,  unreported 
by  antient  writers,  they  were  imprisoned,  secretly  made  away  M^ith,  and 
not,  as  was  usual  in  all  common  executions,  even  their  bodies,  restored 
to  their  friends  for  burial.  This  atrocious  act,  more  strongly  impressed 
with  the  purest  character  of  despotism  than  any  recorded  even  of  the 
Thirty,  whoever  were  the  perpetrators,  and  however  stimulated,  received 
the  fullest  and  most  deliberate  approbation  and  support  of  democratical  ' 

authority.  Confiscation  of  property  followed  the  murder,  as  if  the  suf- 
ferers had  been  lawfully  executed,  in  pursuance  of  the  most  regular 
conviction;  and,  the  amount  disappointing  the  expectation  of  the 
greedy  IMany,  M'hether  animosity,  or  the  desire  of  plunder  only,  still 
incited,  a  prosecution  was  instituted  against  the  brother  of  the  widow 
of  Aristophanes,  as  the  nearest  relation,  to  compel  payment  to  the  trea- 
sury of  the  supposed  deficiency,  on  pretence  that  it  must  have  been 
imbeziled  by  the  family. 

These  facts  indeed  we  have  only  from  the  defendant  himself  But 
to  authenticate  them  it  seems  sufficient,  that  a  defendant  in  such  cir- 
cumstances could  dare,  or  that  an  advocate  such  as  Lysias  could  advise 
him,  to  state  them  before  the  Athenian  people.  The  whole  oration  is 
in  a  style  of  humble  supplication  for  justice,  little  to  be  expected,  unless 
the  passions  of  the  despotic  throng  could  be  interested.  '  A  patient 
'  hearing,'  says  the  accused,  *  such  as  you  have  granted  to  my  prose- 

*  cutors,  is  what  I  most  earnestly  solicit. — Accusations  of  the  most 
'  atrocious  crimes  have,  it  is  well  known,  sometimes  been  supported 

'  only  by  such  gross  falsehood,  so  immediately  detected,  that  the  wit-  ' 

'  nesses  have  carried  out  of  court  with  them  the  detestation  of  all  pre^ 

*  sent.  At  other  times  the  most  iniquitous  prosecution  hath  succeeded, 

*  and  detection  has  followed,  not  till  reparation  to  the  injured  was  no 

Vol.  III.  K  '  longer 
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*  longer  possible*.' — The  profession  of  apprehension  that  a  part  of  the 
numerous  court  would  be  influenced  by  interested  motives,  is  however 
not  scrupled  :  '  I  know,'  says  the  accused  again,  '  how  difficult  it  will 
'  be  effectually  to  refute  the  received  opinion  of  the  great  riches  of 
'  Nicophemus.  Tlie  present  scarcity  of  money  in  the  city,  and  the 
'  wants  of  the  treasury,  which  the  forfeiture  has  been  calculated  upon 
'  to  supply,  will  operate  against  me.' 

If  the  possession  of  absolute  power  spoils  individuals,  it  much  more 
certainly  spoils  a  multitude.  An  expression  follows,  in  the  oration  we 
are  considering,  singularly  marking  the  persuasion  of  the  speaker,  and 
of  the  able  rhetorician  Avho  wrote  for  liim,  that,  in  addressing  the 
]\fany  of  Athens,  he  was  addressing  a  body  impregnated  with  all  the 
illiberal  jealousy,  all  the  haughtiness,  and  all  the  selfishness  of  tyranny. 
To  illustrate  a  point  he  Avanted  to  establish,  he  introduced  the  suppo- 
sition '  that  the  estate  of  Timotheus,  son  of  Conon,'  the  greatest,  most 
irreproachable,  and  most  popular  character  then  in  Athens,  '  was  to  be 
'  confiscated  :  but,'  he  adds,  '  the  gods  forbid   that  it  should  be  so, 

*  UNLESS    SOME    SIGNAL  .BENEFIT   TO   THE  COM  MONAVEA  LTH  MIGHT 

•  FOLLOW.'    He  feared  to  have  offended  by  the  supposition  of  an  inju- 
-rious  indignity  to  the  people's  favorite  :  he  feared  to  have  offended  by 

the  supposition  that  the  people's  present  interest  ought  not  to  be  the 
first  consideration  upon  all  occasions  :  he  dared  not  deprecate  the  gros- 
sest injustice  to  the  most  respectable  individual,  if  benefit  to  the  mul- 
titude might  follow  ;  and  he  tliought  it  a  necessary  tribute  of  compli- 
ment to  tlie  Athenian  multitude,  to  express,  what  the  better  nature  of 
men  the  most  uneducated,  accustomed  to  injoy  real  freedom,  but  not 
to  abuse  power,  would  revolt  at  as  an  insult,  his  opinion  of  their  grasp- 
ing selfishness,  and  his  doubt  of  their  liberality  and  justice. 

A  detail  follows,  of  the  public  merits  of  the  accused  and  his  family  ; 
totally  alien  to  the  merits  of  the  cause,  but  strongly  marking  the  con- 
dition of  men  of  property  at  Athens.  It  assists  also  to  explain  the  asser- 
tion, before  noticed,  of  Xenonhon,  so  strange  on  first  view  to  the 
modern  reader,  that,  under  the  Athenian  government,  it  was  matter  of 

»  The  same  tbingis  said  by  Antlocides,  in  his  defence  of  himself,  p. '2,  or.  3  &  4. 

question, 
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question,  wliether  it  M'ere  better  for  an  individual  to  have  property  or 
to  be  destitute,  and  whether  it  were  better  for  the  state  to  have  a  reguUir 
revenue,  or  to  depend  upon  the  voluntary,  or  forced,  contributions  of 
individuals  for  every  exigency.  '  There  are  some,'  the  accused  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  '  who  spend  their  estates  in  public  service  or  public 
gratifications,  that  they  may  receive  twofold  through  your  favor. 
But  my  father  neither  solicited  gainful,  nor  avoided  expensive  offices. 
He  took  the  presidency  successively  of  all  the  choral  exhibitions, 
lie  was  seven  times  trierarc^  and  he  paid  many  and  large  free-gifts 
to  the  treasury.  He  kept  horses  for  public  service  ;  his  equestrian 
rank  indeed  required  it ;  but  whether  of  a  superior  kind  and  in  supe- 
rior condition,  their  victories  at  the  Isthmian  and  Nemean  games 
may  tell ;  where  my  father  was  crowned  and  the  fame  of  Athens  was 
proclaimed*.  He  was  besides  liberal  to  his  fellowcitizens  individually. 
Some  he  assisted  in  giving  marriage-portions  to  their  daughters  and 
sisters  ;  some  he  redeemed  from  captivity  ;  for  some  he  furnished  the 
expence  of  burial.  He  died  in  the  office  of  trierarc,  leaving  scarcely 
two  talents  and  a  half  to  his  family  ;  and  from  so  slender  a  fortune  I 
now  support  the  same  burthensome  honor.  All  that  we  have  possessed 
has  thus,  you  see,  always  been  yours  ;  M'hat  now  remain  to  us  is  yours, 
and  if  we  could  acquire  more,  it  would  still  be  yours..  Fairly  weigh- 
ing then  what  has  been  proved  to  you  by  undeniable  evidence,  it  will 
be  found  that,  justice  apart,  the  public  interest  should  lead  you  to 
decide  in  our  favor  ;  since  the  small  relic  of  our  fortune  will  be  un- 
questionably more  profitable  to  the  commonwealth  in  our  possession, 
than  if  conveyed  to  the  treasurJ^  Have  mercy  on  us  then,  and,  for 
the  Olympian  gods'  sake,  let  truth  and  justice  bear  out  this  great 

'  The  exact  value  of  this  phrase  seems  not  horse-race  at  Olynipia,  was  often  rewarded 

ascertained  :  whether  he  fitted  out  seven  dif-  for  it  with  a  maintenance  in  the  prytaneium, 

ferent  triremes,  or  only  supported   the  ex-  (Plat.  Apol.  Socr.  p. 36.  D.)   and  it  seems  to 

pence  of  the  same  command  renewed  seven  have  been  common,  among  the  Grecian  re- 

twnes.  publics,  to  give  an  honorary  pension  to  those 

*  A  merit  was  imputed  to  these  victories,  of  their  citizens  who  gained  a  victory  in  any 

beyond  what  appears  easy  either  to  account  of  the  games,  at  Olympia,  Delphi,  the  Isth- 

for  or  to  conceive.     We  learn  from  Plato,  mus,  or  Nemea. 
that  an  Athenian  who  won  in  the  chariot  or 

K  2  '  accusation. 
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'  accusation.     By  pronouncing  in  our  favor  you  will  act  at  the  same 
'  time  uprightly,  and  for  yourselves  beneficially.' 

Ch  10  S.7  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  assassination  of  Phr\niciius,  an  able 
oi'tbisllist.  commander,  but  an  unprincipled  politician,  >s'as  a  leading  step  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  oligarchy  of  the  Fourhundred,  and  the  restoration  of 
democrac}'  under  Theramenes  and  Alcibiades ;  and  it  may  deserve  notice 
hosv  the  j)riucipie  of  that  assassination,  the  ground  of  pome  strong  mea- 
.sures  of  government  immediately  following,  Avas  avowed  and  gloried 
in,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  and  the  restoration 
of  democracy  under  Thras^bulus.  Two,  of  those  concerned  in  the  mur- 
Lvcurg.  or.      dg]-^  i^a^i  been  shortly  apprehended  by  the  friends  of  Phrynichus,  and 

con.  Leocrat.  ,,...,.,  ~  ,     .  „  .  .  n        ■  , 

p.  164,  vel      public  justice  did  not  reruse  their  connnement  in  prison,    lint  instantly 
217.  i\]Q  opposite  party  was  vehement  in  clamor,  against  this  persecution,  as 

they  called  it,  of  those  v.'ho  had  deserved  well  in  the  popular  cause  : 
and  they  prevailed  so  far,  that  the  prisoners,  one  a  Afegariau  the  other 
Lys.  or.  con.   an  ^Etoliau,  not  only  were  released,  but  presented  v/ith  the  privileges 
Agorat.  Qf  Athenian  citizens,  and  a  grant  of  lands  in  Attica,  to  'reward  their 

veUge.V  democratical  virtue.  Their  prosecutors,  Aristarchus  anil  Alexicles, 
^^°},T^^^'''''  Athenians,  and  of  the  highest  rank,  were  prosecuted  as  friends  of  a 
vel  263.  traitor  and  enemies  of  the  people.  They  had  certainly  been  active  in 
the  oligarchal  party  :  but  the  prosecution  of  assassins,  in  due  course  of 
law,  was  the  offence  to  the  soverein  Many  that  superinduced  their  ruin. 
They  were  condemned  and  executed,  and  even  their  bones  were  for- 
bidden burial  within  the  Attic  territory. 

If  this  violence  of  democratical  despotism  might  ever  demand  excuse, 
it  would  be  when  the  public  mind,  heated  by  recent  injuries,  was  still 
agitated  by  the  ferment  of  faction.  But,  after  the  restoration  of  demo- 
cracy by  Thrasybulus,  and  the  M'ise  measures  then  taken  for  promoting 
concord,  M'hich  actually  produced  at  least  a  com.parative  quiet,  it  might 
seem  not  unreasonable  to  expect,  if  ever  it  could  be  reasonably  expected 
under  democracy,  that  maxims  more  consistent  with  a  wise  policy,  as 
well  as  with  a  just  morality,  might  have  gained  ground.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  to  have  been  an  accomplice  in  the  assassination  of  Phrynichus, 
was  still  deemed  meritorious ;  so  meritorious,  that  it  might  even  cover 

the 
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the  guilt  of  other  murtlers,  t!ie  criminality  of  which  had  no  other  palli- 
ative. We  find  a  man,  under  cai^ital  prosecution,  absolutelv  i)lcadino-  it,  I-ys- con. 
as  the  merit  which  should  save  him  ;  and  the  accuser  so  completely  p.^.36',  ij, 
concurring  with  him  in  principle,  that,  far  from  denying  the  assassina-  ^'^  ^'"^  ' 
tion  to  have  been  meritorious,  he  used  his   utmost  endevors  to   prove 
that  the  accused  had  no  participation  in  it.     Nor  was  this  a  passing  Lycurg.  or. 
doctrine,  rising  and  falling  in  credit  M'ith  circumstances  of  the  times:   „.  i(,-|!,  vei 
the  remainiuQ-  works  of  succeeding  orators  fully  evince  its  i^ermanencv,  ^'^"  '■^'  ^'^' 

^  .       .    ^  *^  '  ■''    inosth.  con. 

as  a  democratical  prmciple.  Aiistocr. 

Among  circumstances  marking  the  condition  of  landed  men  under 
the  Athenian  democracy,   the  prosecution   of  one  for  removing  the 
decayed  stump  of  an  olive-tree,  from  his  own  ground,    m  ill   deserve 
notice.     The  lands  of  individuals  in  Attica,  as   we  liave  observed  in 
treating  of  the  Athenian   revenue,   was  very  commonly  incumbered  Lys.  or.  de 
with  olive-trees  belonging  to  the  commonwealth.     For  their  security,  n'^no'*%ei 
Avhich  perhaps  was,  in  early  times,  of  public  importance,  policy  had  pro-  ~^^- 
cured  them  the  reputation  of  being  sacred  to  INIinerva,  and  placed  them 
under  the  guardian  care  of  the  court  of  Areiopagus.     Either  to  injure 
the  tree,  or  to  till  or  feed  the  soil  immediately  around,  was  highly  p.  282. 
penal.     The  fruit,  gathered  under  the  council's  direction,  was  sold  for 
public  benefit,  and  the  produce  carried  to  the  treasury.     These  trees 
however,  thus  protected   from   domestic  injury,   v.ere  liable  to  suffer 
from  forein  enemies,  who  either  did  not  know,  or  would  little  regard, 
their  sacred  character;  and,  in  the  several  invasions  of  Attica  by  the 
Lacedasmonians,  many  estates,  with  whose  cultivation  the  sacred  olives 
had  formerly  very  inconveniently  interfered,  were,  through  the  cala-  p.  los,  39, 
mities  of  war,  delivered  from  the  incumbrance.  ~^'** 

The  Megarian,  who  has  already  been  mentioned  as  an  accomplice  in 
the  assassination   of  Phrynichus,   and  whose  name  was   Apollodorus, 
had  been  rewarded   for  that  deed,    so  meritorious  in  the  estimation  p.  Q63. 
of  the  friends  of  democracy,  with   a  part  of  the  estate  of  the  oli- 
garchal  leader  Peisander,  which  had  been  forfeited  when  he  fled  from  ch.  19.  s.  7. 
Athens,' on   the   dissolution  of  the  government  of  the  Fourhundred.  "i' tl"s  H'^t- 
This  public  present  the  assassin  had  had  the  precaution  or  the  good 
-fortune  to  sell,  before  the   establishment  of  the  government  of  the 

Thirty 
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Thirty  gave  prevalence  to  other  political  principles,  according  to  which 

his  merit  would  be  very  differently  estimated,  and  his  estate,  had  he 

Lys.de  ol.     still  held  it,  v.ould  probably  have  been  taken  from  him.     The  land 

34,  veliss. '  being   offered  for  sale    again  by  the  purchaser,    was  bought  by  the 

wealthy  and  prudent  ])roprietor  of  an  adjoining  estate,  who  managed 

so  as  to  live  quietly  under  the  Thirty,  without  ingaging  so  far  in  their 

measures  as  to   be   involved    in  their  disgrace.      Under  the   restored 

democracy,   therefore,   intitled   to  the   benefit  of  the  amnesty,  if  for 

p.  111,6,  vel  anything  he  wanted  it,  and  having  never  been  deficient  either  in  free- 

^^^-  gifts  to  the  treasury,  or  in  any  of  those  expensive  offices,  whether  of 

public  service  or  public  amusement,  M'hicli  the  wealthy  were  required 

Ejusd.  or.      j^g    undertake,  he   hoped,  as  he  says  for   himself,    that,   avoiding   to 

trouble  others,  he  might  avoid  being  troubled. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  advantages  and  all  these  attentions,  on 
the  revival  of  sycophancy  the  ingenuity  of  its  professors  found  a  prc- 
Ejusd.p.28i.  tence  to  attack  him.     On  his  antient  estate  were  many  olive-trees,  the 
p.  269.  property^of  the  goddess,  and  many  his  own  property  ;  on  the  adjoin- 

ing new  purchase,  not  one  of  either  sort  remained.  A  prosecution  for 
destroying  a  sacred  olive-tree  on  that  lately  purchased  land,  formerly 
part  of  Peisander's  estate,  was  instituted  against  him  in  the  Areiopagus. 
His  defence,  written  by  Lysias,  will  impress  no  favorable  idea  on  modern, 
at  least  on  English  readers,  even  of  that  celebrated  court.  Frivolous 
and  vexatious  prosecution,  it  appears,  was  not  deterred  by  its  respect- 
able character :  sycophants  could,  even  there,  find  incouragement. 
In  the  action  in  question,  the  accusation  first  stated,  that  a  fruit- 
bearing  olive-tree  had  been  destroyed.  But  evidence  to  this  point 
having  been  vainly  sought  among  the  contractors  for  the  common- 
wealth's fruit,  the  charge  M'as  altered,  and  it  was  stated  that  a  decayed 
trunk  only  had  been  removed.  This  however,  such  sacredness  did  the 
superstition  of  that  philosophical  age  impute  to  the  sapless  wood,  was, 
in  the  acknowlegement  of  the  accused  himself,  an  enormous  offence, 
the  legal  punishment  for  which  was  no  less  than  banishment  for  life. 
The  temptation  to  commit  the  crime,  as  the  accused  justly  observes, 
bore  no  proportion  to  the  penalty  imposed,  nor  the  hope  of  escape  to 
Ejusd.p.^go.  the  probability  of  detection.  Neither  house  nor  vineyard  Avas  near, 
1  to 
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to  make  the  destruction  of  a  tree  particularly  desirable;  but  a  high 
road  passed  hard  by,  and  the  act  was  of  a  kind  not  to  be  easily  done 
.but  in  presence  of  witnesses,  either  passengers  or  assistants.  '  Here- 
'  tofore,'  says  the  accused,  '  I  might  have  taken  offence  at  being 
'  called  fearf idly  cautious:  j'ct  I  think' my  conduct  has  never  been 
'  marked  with  such  imprudent  boldness,   as  to  warrant  the  supposi- 

*  tion  that  1  Avould  put  myself  so  in  the  power  of  my  slaves,  as  un- 
'  avoidably  1  must  by  the  act  of  which  I  am  accused.  Slaves,  it  is 
'  universally  known,  are   always   unfriendly   to  their  masters.     After, 

*  therefore,  giving  them  opportunity  for  such  accusation  against  me, 

*  I  could  HO  longer  command  mine,  but  they  would  command  me.' 
This  does  not  offer  the  pleasantest  picture  of  the  state  either  of  slaves 
or  of  masters  at  Athens.  Nor  is  the  idea  altogether  improved  by  what 
follows,  tho  the  master  in  question  must  have  had  confidence  in  his  ^^^^,^  ^  ^^~ 
slaves,  since  he  freely  offered  them  fur  examination  by  torture.  To 
reconcile  such  inhumanity  with  such  confidence  appears  difficult:  yet 

the  slaves  seem  to  have  borne  a  better  character  for  attachment  than 
their  master  M'ould  have  impressed;  and  a  high  opinion  seems  to  have 
been  entertained  of  their  fortitude,  since  the  prosecutor,  without  any 
claim  to  finer  feeling,  refused  their  testimony,  as  subject  to  influence. 

This  prosecution,  it  appears,  rested  on  the  single  evidence  of  the 
prosecutor.  All  his  proposed  witnesses  failed ;  while  many,  farmers 
wlio  had  rented  the  land,  and  others  acquainted  with  it,  swore  po- 
sitively that,  since  the  accused  had  purchased  the  estate,  no  such 
stump,  as  that  stated  in  the  inditement,  had  existed.  Two  motives  for  p.  291. 
the  prosecution  are  assigned  by  the  accused ;  the  hope  of  extorting 
money;  and  the  instigation  of  pov.erful  men  with  political  views. 
It  was  not  instituted  till  some  years  after  the  pretended  commission 
of  the  crime,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  unsupported  e\en  by  any  pro- 
bability ;  yet  it  appears  that  the  accused  was  under  no  small  appre- 
hension, that  even  the  venerable  court  of  Areiopagus  might  be  in- 
fluenced to  give  an  unjust  decision  against  him. 
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SECTION    n. 

Prosecution  of  Andocides  for  Impiety:  Petition  of  Andocides  for  a 

Decree  of  Protection. 

It  lias  been  a  favorite  tenet  among  political  writers,  that  republican 
,  government  is  fit  only  for  small  states.  But  small  states  are  liable  to 
suffer,  more  than  large  ones,  from  one  evil  inseparable  from  republican 
government,  the  contest  of  parties:  for  in  proportion  to  the  narrow- 
ness of  its  bounds  and  the  scantiness  of  its  population, ,  the  spirit  of 
party  will  pervade  a  state  Avith  more  untempered  and  more  lasting  vio- 
lence. This  was  experienced  in  all  the  little  Italian  commonwealths 
of  modern  times.  It  has  been  seen  in  Geneva,  in  amount  such  as 
perhaps  to  warrant  a  doubt,  if  txen  the  despotism  with  which  France 
has  extinguished  it  be  a  greater  evil.  All  the  Grecian  republics  felt 
it  severely.  But  modern  speculators  in  politics  might  have  had  oppor- 
tunity, which  the  Greeks  wanted,  to  obser\'e,  in  the  example  of  Britain, 
that  extensive  territory,  with  a  numerous  population,  giving  means  for 
the  violence  of  the  spirit  to  be  tempered,  and  the  malignity  softened, 
by  diifusion,  affords  the  fairest  field,  for  an  able  legislator,  to  obviate 
the  worst  effects  of  what  always  must  exist  in  free  governments,  while 
mankind  have  passions. 

Among  the  numerous  prosecutions  of  this  period,   known  by  the 

remaining   works  of  the  Athenian   orators,   that  of  Andocides   on  a 

charge  cf  impiety,  for  the  variety  and  importance  of  the  information 

it  affords,  will  deserve  particular  notice.     Two  orations  pronounced 

in  that  remarkable  trial,  and  a  third  in  consequence  of  it,   remain  to 

us;  one,  in  accusation,  composed  by  Lysias;  the  others,  in   defence, 

by  the  accused  himself. 

Andoc.  de  Andocides  was  born  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Athens. 

ver53^&i8    His  ancestors  had  filled  the  first  offices  of  the  commonwealth,  military 

vel  72,  73.     an^j  civil.     His  great-great-grandfather,  Leogoras,  was  a  leader  of  the 

party   in  opposition  to  the  Peisistratids,  and  commanded  the  exiled 

people  in  a  successful  battle  against  the  tyrants.     His  grandfather, 

Andocides, 
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Andocides,  commanded  a  fleet,  with  reputation,  in  the  Corinthian  war  Thucyd.  1. 1. 
whicli  preceded  the  Peloponnesian^     His  father,  Leogoras,  was  first  piut.vit!on 
commissioner  in  a  treaty  for  peace  with  Lacedasmon.     Andocides  him-  Andoc.  de 
self  was  a  youth,  famiUar  through  his  birth  and  connections  with  men  ^/j^^^g^^'  ^*' 
of  highest  rank  in  the  republic,  Avhen  he  became  implicated  in  that 
accusation  of  profaning  the  mysteries  and  mutilating  the  INIercuries, 
which  first  drove  Alcibiades  from  his  country. 

That  extraordinary  aflfair,  so  strange,  it  might  be  said  childish,  in 
itself,  so  important  in  its  consequences,  remains  involved  in  deep  ob- 
-scurity  ;  tho  the  use  made  of  it  by  Lysias,  in  accusation,  brought  from 
Andocides,  in  his  defence,  what  he  has  given  as  an  explanation  of  it. 
Little  satisfactory,  however,  as  this  explanation  is  concerning  the  mu- 
tilation of  the  statues,  it  affords  illustration  of  the  character  of  the 
Athenian  government,  for  which  it  may  be  well  worth  while  to  revert,  ' 
for  a  moment,  to  the  circumstances  of  that  period. 

In  the  vehemence  of  popular  alarm,  excited  by  the  party  in  op- 
position to  Alcibiades,  Avhen  witnesses  to  the  profanation  Mere  sought, 
or  pretended  to  be  sought,  on  all  sides,  the  first  brought  forward  was 
a  servant  of  Alcibiades  himself,  named  Andromachus.  On  his  evi-  p.  2,  vel  6. 
dence  one  man  only  was  executed;  but  several  others,  aware  that  when 
the  tyrant  was  inraged,  no  certain  measure  of  justice  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, fled,  and  were,  in  their  absence,  all  condemned  to  death. 
Large  rewards  were  held  out  to  invite  farther  indication.     No  other 

'  Were  Plutarch  and  the  scholiast  of  Thu-  Peisistratids,  is  mentioned,  in  the  first  oni- 

cydides  to  be  believed,  Andocides  the  orator  tion,    as    his     great-grandfather  ;     in    the 

was  himself  the  commander.     It  is  far  from  second,    as   his   father's   great-grandfather, 

my  desire  that  either  should  have  less  credit  The  difference  is  of  no  great  historical  im- 

than  he  deserves;  yet  I  perfectly  agree  with  portance,  but  the  latter  account  seems  best 

Taylor  in  the  opinion  of  their  error  on  this  to  agree  with  other  reported  circumstances 

occasion,  tho  1   would  not  give  quite  such  of  the  family,    and   best   to    accommodate 

harsh  language,  '  Ad  hasc  tamen,'  says  Taj'-  chronology.    I  should  therefore  suppose  the 

lor,  '  non  animos  advertebant  ax-    Thucyd.  pedigree,  which,  in  the   Greek    manner  of 

'  neque  mendax  ille  PlutarchuSj  qui  vitas  stating  it,  exactly  resembled  the  Welsh,  to 

'  oratorum, dolis  et  erroribus  consutas,  olim  have  run  thus:    1.  Leogoras,  opponent   of 

'  conscribillavit.'    Annot.  ad  Lys.  or.  con.  the  Peisistratids;  2.  Leogoras  of  Leogoras; 

Andoc.  p.  107,  vel  244.  3.  Andocides  of  Leogoras,  naval  commander 

Concerning  the  ancestors  of  Andocides  in  the  Corinthian  war ;  4.  Leogoras  of  An- 

we^find  a  difference  in  our  extant  copies  of  docides,  commissioner  for  negotiating  peace; 

his  orations.     Leogoras,  opponent  of    the  5.  Andocides  of  Leogoras,  the  orator. 

Vol.  III.  L  witnesses 
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witnesses  however  offered  ;  but  it  was  understood  that  a  metic,  named 

Andoc.  de      Teucer,  M'ho  had  fled  to   Me"-ara,    could  indicate  much,   and  Avould 

myst.  p.  7.  ^ 

return  and  declare  all  he  knew,  if  he  might  be  taken  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  council  of  Fivehundred.     That  council  in2:aa;in2:  for  his 

p.  S,  vel.  18.  safety,  he  came  and  denounced  twenty-eight  persons,  among  M'hom 
Avcre  Plato,  the  scholar,  and  Melitus,  perhaps  father  of  the  accuser,  of 
Socrates.  These,  with  some  others,  fled.  Of  those  indicated,  all  taken 
were  executed.  We  can  only  wonder  that  informers  were  so  slow  and 
scarce,  when  mc  learn  that  Andromachus,  a  servant,  in  reward  of  his 
forward  zeal,  received  no  less  than  ten  thousand  drachmas,  about  four 
lumdred  pounds  sterling,  and  Teucer,  a  foreiner,  who,  as  he  bargained 
for  personal  safety,  was  less  an  object  of  popular  generosit}',  one  thou- 
sand drachmas,  about  forty  pounds,  for  their  information. 

The  democratical  interest,  it  appears,  was  now  divided.  Alcibiades 
had  ri.sen  upon  the  democratical  interest;  and  while  he  remained  in 
Athens,  none,  leaning  on  the  same  interest,  could  enter  into  compe- 
tition with  him.  But  his  absence,  and  the  alarm  so  successfully 
excited,  gave  opportunities  ;  insomuch  that  Peisander,  afterward 
founder  of  the  oligarchy  of  the  Fourhundred,  now  stood  forward 
as  one  of  the  greatest  favorites  of  the  people.  He  was  appointed,  to- 
getl:er  with  Cbaricles,  as  confidential  commissioner  of  the  people,  to 
investigate  this  very  mysterious  and  very  alarming  business.  After  short 
inquiry,  they  declared  their  opinion  that  it  was  a  deep-laid  plot  to 
overthrow  the  democracy,  and  that  the  conspirators  v  ere  numerous. 
On  the  publication  of  tliis  declaration,  in  the  distraction  of  party- 
interests,  alarm  so  pervaded  the  lower  people,  uncertain  whoni  they 
might  trust,  that  the  signal  for  the  meeting  of  the  council  served  as  a 
signal  for  all  to  fly  from  the  agora  :  it  was  completely  deserted  ;  every 
man  doubting  his  neighbour,  and  fearing  that  he  might  himself  be  the 
next  to  be  apprehended. 

In  the  midst  of  this  popular  terror,   another  informing  adventurer 

p.  jg.  came  forward.     A  man  named  Diocleides,   being  brought  before  the 

council,   deposed  that  he  knew  the  mutilators  of  the  INlercuries  to  be 

p. 22.  no  less  than   three  hundred:  forty-two  he   indicated  by  name,    and 

among  them  he  did  not  scruple  to  accuse  Mantitheus  and  Aphep- 
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sion,  two  of  the  councillors  present.  A  proposition  was  immediately 
made  by  Peisander,  the  demagogue  of  the  day,  which  could  be  tolerated 
only  in  a  democracy  or  a  divan,  '  that  the  decree  of  Scamaadrius,  which 
'  forbad  the  torture  of  Athenian  citizens,  should  he  suspended,  and  that 
'  IMantitheus  and  Aphepsion  should  be  put  upon  the  wheel ;  for  day 
'  ought  not  to  close,'  lie  said,  '  before  every  name  were  known.'  Not 
the  Avild  multitude,  but  the  council,  taken  indeed  by  lot  from  the 
multitude,  but  men  all  first  a[)proved  in  the  dokimasia,  applauded  this 
measure  of  pure  tyranny.  JMantitlieus  and  Aphepsion  betook  them- 
selves to  the  altar  of  the  council-hall;  and,  by  force  of  supplication, 
witli  difficulty  obtained  indulgence,  so  far  as  to  avoid  the  torture,  and 
to  be  alloMcd  to  give  security  for  standing  trial.  But  a  government 
so  tyrannical,  overwhelming  principle,  urges  and  almost  forces  men 
to  dishonorable  actions.  Mantitheus  and  Aphepsion  were  no  sooner 
at  liberty,  than  they  mounted  their  horses  and  fled  ;  leaving  their 
bondsmen  legally  liable  to  that  punishment  which,  in  case  only  of 
their  conviction,  should  have  fallen  on  themselves*. 

Whether  put  for,ward  to  answer  any  party  purpose,  or  mecrly  the 
self-arising  fancy  of  the  multitude,  Diocleides,  the  accuser,  became, 
or  appeared  to  become,  the  popular  favorite,  and  extravagantly   the 

favorite.     He  was  conducted  by  the  people  in  a  carriaQ;e  to  the  pryta- 

.       \     ,  Audoc.  dc 

neium,  crowned  as  the  savior  of  the  commonwealth,  and  entertained  myst.  p.  C3. 

M  ilh  a  supper  at  the  public  expence.     Meanwhile  forty  persons,  whom 

he  accused,  were  imprisoned.     Andocides,   Leogoras,  father  of  Ando- 

cides,  three  cousin-germans,  and  seven  more  distant  relations,  among 

M'hom  Mas  Eucratcs,  brother  of  Nicias,  were  of  the  number.     '  "We 

'  M'cre  all  bound,'  said  Andocides,  speaking  his  defence;  '  night  came 

'  on,  and  the  prison  was  locked;  when,  as   intelligence  of  our  mis- 

*  111  the  extant  copies  of  the  oration  it  is  memory  of  numbers  present  could  convict 

said,   that  Mantitheus  and  Aphepsion  fled  him.     But  what  has  certainly  happened  in 

to  '  the  enemy  at  Deceleia.'     According  to  other  cases,  may  possibly  have  happened  in 

the  account  of  Thucydides  no  enemy  was  this;    that   some   annotator,    ignorant   and 

then,  or  could  be,  at  Deceleia.     It  cannot  officious,  may  have   inserted   words   in   the 

be  supposed  that  Andocides  could  have  mis-  margin,  with  which  following  ignorant  Iran- 

taken  about  such  a  matter,  or  would  ven-  scribers  may  have  corrupted  the  text, 
tiire  an  untruth,  of  which  the  knowlege  and 

L  2  *  fortune 


p.  24 
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Andoc.de      '  fortune  was  comnuinicated,  many  M'omen,  the  mother  of  one,  the 
mybt.p.  *j.     ,  sister  of  another,  the  wife  -with   the  children  of  a  third,  came  and 
'  vented  their  lamentations  about  the  place.'     Amid  this  complicated 
scene  of  woe,  this  anxiety,  within  and  without  the  prison,  for  what  was 
next  to  happen,  his  relations  imprisoned  with  him,  knowing  that  he 
had  lived  in  intimacy  with  some  who  had  been   executed,  and  M'ith 
some  Avho  had  fled,  and  apprehending  m0re  certain  destruction  from 
the  blind  jealousy  of  the  tyrant  multitude,  than  from  anything  that 
could  be  fairly  stated  against  them,  importuned  him   to   offer  himself 
for  evidence,  and  declare  all  he  knew.     Andocides  yielded  to  this  per- 
suasion, and  accordingly  was  examined  before  the  council.     He  had 
p.  26  &  31.    his  information,  as  he  affirmed,  from  Euphiletus  and  Melitus,  wlio  had 
been  active  in  the  mutilation  of  the  Mercuries.     All  those  already 
executed,  and  several  Mho  had  fled,  he  said,  had  been  justly  impeached, 
and  he  indicated  four,  still  in  Athens,  as  accomplices.     What  however 
was  the  purpose  of  so  apparently  strange  a  wildness  as  the  mutilation 
of  the  statues,  or  M'hat  the  temptation  to  it,  is  not  in  the  least  indicated 
by  anything  remaining  from  him.     Tho  he  pretends  to  account  for  the 
odd  circumstance,  that  the  Mercury  before  his  father's  door,  alone  of 
all-in  Athens,  remained  uninjured,  yet  even  thus  he  throws  no  light  on 
the  object  of  the  persons  concerned.    His  confirmation  of  the  evidence 
before  given  against  those  executed  and  those  who  had  fled,  together 
with  the  indication  of  four  additional  criminals,   tho  these  all  escaped 
the  officers  of  justice,  at  once  calmed  the  minds  of  the  people,  before 
mad  with  fear  and  suspicion.     This,  extraordinary  as  it  appears,  is  so 
supported  by  Thucydides,  that  the  fact  seems  not  reasonably  question- 
able.    Perhaps  the  multitude  wanted  the  testimony  of  an  Athenian 
citizen  and  a  man  of  rank,  to  calm   their  apprehensions,  tho  that  of 
Teucer,  a  metic,  and  Andromachus,  a  freed -man,  if  he  was  not  still  a 
slave,  had  sufficed   them  for  condemning  many  citizens  of  the  first 
consideration  to  death.     Not  that  this  supposition  will  wholly  explain 
the  mystery.     There  was  surely  party  intrigue  connected  with  the  de- 
position of  Andocides ;  for  the  furious  Peisander  was  at  once  appeased  ^; 

'  Z^t)\iyx<»Tii  il  TO  'sr^uyii*  S  Ti   /SotiXi   xal   it  ^r,Trna) — p.  32.      The    ^)JT))T«»,    it    will   be 

remembered,  were  Charicles  and  Peisander. 

and 
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and  the  miseral)le  tool  Diocleides,  who  had  been  held  up  almost  as  an 
idol  to  the  multitude,  was  now  hurled  at  once  to  perdition.  Being 
brought  again  before  the  council,  and  confronted  with  Andocides,  he 
acknowleged,  if  we  may  believe  the  orator,  the  falsehood  of  all  the 
evidence  he  had  before  given.  This,  whether  by  the  standing  law  of 
Athens,  or  by  law  established  for  the  occasion,  subjected  him  to  cai)ital 
punishment.  The  council  promised  him  pardon,  on  condition  of  de- 
claring his  instigators.  Diocleides  seems  to  have  been  ready  for  any 
declaration  that  might  save  his  life,  and  he  named  many ;  but  all,  get- 
ting timely  information,  escaped  out  of  Attica.  The  peojile  became 
furious,  or  those  who  led  the  people  thought  the  death  of  Diocleides 
necessary  to  their  own  security ;  and,  by  a  passionate  decree,  the  un- 
fortunate, but  apparently  worthless  man  was,  without  trial,  sent  to  the 
executioner.  Andocides  and  his  father,  and  all  imprisoned  with  them, 
were  immediately  released,  and  those  fugitives,  whose  impeachment 
by  Teucer  was  not  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  Andocides,  -were  re- 
called. 

But  tho  Andocides  was  thus  delivered  from  confinement  and  the 
fear  of  death,  yet  he  seems  to  have  remained  under  the  ban  of  the 
atimy,  or  exclusion  from  magistracy,  and  all  posts  of  honor  and  com- 
mand. He  chose  therefore  to  leave  Athens  ;  but  the  consideration  of 
his  family  and  connections,  and  his  own  talents,  procured  him  an 
honorable  and  advantageous  reception  in  Sicily,  Italy,  Peloponnesus, 
Thessaly,  the  Hellespont,  and  especially  in  Cyprus'*.  Considering 
the  general  disposition  of  later  writers  among  the  antients,  who  have 
been  implicitly  followed  by  the  moderns,  to  revile  Andocides,  it  is 
rather  remarkable  that  the  only  eminent  man  in  the  countries  he  visited, 
who  is  said  to  have  denied  him  favor,  was  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  Lys.  con. 
whose  character,  blackened  by  some  eminent  writers,  will  be  for  future  p'los'^'vel 
notice;  and  that  Evagoras  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  of  reputation  among  201. 

'  This,  asserted  by  Andocides  (De  myst.     his  prosecutor.     (Lys.  con.  Andoc.  p.  103, 
p.  18,  vel  72,  &  de  reditu,  p.  21,  vel.  80.)     vel  200,  &  107,  vel  248.) 
seems  confirmed  even  by  the  reproaches  of 

the 
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Andoc.  do      the  most  liiglily  euIoi^i.-?cd  of  the  aoe,  was  his  principal  patron'.     To- 

mvst.   p.  1,  1      f     1 

vsl  2,  &         wa'fi  the  end  of  the  Pclnponnesian  war,   he  returned  to  Athens;  whe- 

Andor°"       ther  hoping  for  favnr  from  the  people,  in  consequence  of  a  consider- 

p.  107,  vel     ahle  service  he  had  found  means  to  do  the  Athenian  fleet,  when  lyinar 
248.   Plut.        .    c  1    .1  1  ,  ,     1  ,         , 

vit.  Andoc.    ^^  oamos ;  or  whether,  as  perhaps  may  be  suspected,   he  rather  de- 

fed^'^'^'a^     P^ofl^d  "PO"  interest  with  the  party  of  tlie  Fourhundred,  then  in  pos- 
vel  80.  session  of  the  government.     We  may  however  trust  his  account  so  far, 

tliat,  instead  of  finding  the  expected  favor,  he  suffered  imprisonment, 
P"    ~'  and  narrowly  escaped  capital  condemnation,   from  the  party-violence 

of  Peisander  ;  whence  he  took  occasion  to  assert  that  he  was  perse- 
cuted for  attachment  to  the  democratical  cause.     On  regaining  liberty, 
Andoc.  de      Cyprus  became  again  his  refuge.     There  he  M'as  living  in  affluence,  of 
vel^s.  ^'  ''     ^^'"ch,  apparently,   he  owed  much  to  the  friendship  and  generosity  of 
Evagoras,   when  the  overthrow   of  the  government  of  the  Thirty  at 
Athens  produced  the  general  amnesty,  which  seemed  to  afford  oppor- 
'   tunity   for  all  Athenian  exiles  to  return  securely  to   their  country. 
However,   therefore,   the  friendship  of  Evagoras,    and  a  considerable 
property  in  the  fine  iland  of  Cyprus  might  soften  banishment,  Athens 
became  again   the  inviting   scene  for  a  man  of  the  connections  and 
talents  of  Andocides  ;  and,  at  the  age  of  somewhat  more  than  forty, 
he  returned  thither'", 
p.  17,  veK)*.       It  does  not  appear  that  any  exception  was  immediatelj^  taken  against 
his  resuming  every  right  of  an  Athenian  citizen.     On  the  contrary,  if 
we  may  believe  his  own  probable  account,  the  very  party  by  which 
he  was  disliked,  and  afterward  persecuted,  put  him  into  the  honorable 
but  expensive,  and  therefore  generally  avoided  offices,  first  of  presi- 
dent of  the  Hephajsteia,  games  of  Vulcan,  at  Athens,  then  of  archi- 
theorus,  minister  representative  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  suc- 

*  Lysias   says  (p.  226)  that   he  was   im-  prove,  that  Lysias,  in  saying  that  Andocide^ 

prisoned  by  Evagoras,  and  escaped  by  flight,  was  more  than  forty,  meant  to  reckon  the 

There  is  much  appearance  that  tljis  was  ca-  years,  not  from  his  birth,  but  from  his  age 

lumny.     On  the  contrary,  that  he  received  of  eighteen,  his  first  manhood.    The  learned 

very  great  favor  from  Evagoras  appears  un-  and  ingenious  argument  carries,  to  me,  no 

:   questionable.  degree  of  conviction. 


Taylor  has  fancied,  and  endevored  to 


cessively 
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cessively   at  the  Isthmian    and   Olymj'ian    games,  and   afterward   of  '- 

treasurer  of  the  sacred  revenue".     Meanwhile  he  was  active  in  public  Lys-  con. 
business;  his  eloquence  procured  him  attention  from  the  people;  his  p.  106,  vel 
great  connections  and  great  talents  procured  him  consideration  with  "'^'^' 
the  council.     Forward,  and  perhaps  little  scrupulous  in  accusation,  he 
disturbed  the  measures,   checked  the  hopes,  and  excited  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  party  in  opposition  to  that  with  which  he  was  connected. 
His  arguments  before  tbe  council  procured  the  rejection  of  one  of 
them,  in  the  dokimasia,  as  of  objectionable   character,  and  of  course 
exclusion  from  the  carvalry  service,  and   from  the  higher  civil  offices. 
Hence  arose  great  alarm,  and  a  resolution  to  crush  him,  if  their  policy, 
in  aid  of  their  collected  strength,  could  cfiect  it". 

The  first  attempt  was  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind :  at  least  so  it 
appears  to  the  modern  reader.  We  have  the  account  indeed  only  from 
Andocides  himself;  but  this  was  pronounced  before  the  Athenian 
people,  when  kc  apprehended  oppression  from  a  party  more  powerful 
than  his  own ;  and  it  contains  such  a  detail  of  matters  open  to  the 
knowlege  of  numbers,  that  he  surely  would  not  so  have  committed 
himself,  if  the  truth  of  the  tale  had  not  been  either  generally  known, 
or  within  his  power  to  prove. 

It  was  supposed,  we  find,  of  much  efficacy  toward  obtaining  the  favor  Andoe.  de 
of  aay  deity,  to  place  upon  the  altar,  as  a  supplication-offering,  an  "'^^  '  ^" 
olive-branch,  wrapt  in  a  woollen  veil.  But  it  was  forbidden  to  do  this, 
in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  during  the  mysteries  ;  whether  because  indivi- 
duals should  not  dra.H'  the  attention  of  the  goddess  from  rites  instituted 
to  conciliate  her  faror  to  the  commonwealth,  or  under  what  other  ideii, 
does  not  appear.  Among  the  powerful  enemies  of  Andocides  was  Cal- 
lias,  hereditary  torch-bearer  of  the  Eieusinian  mysteries :  an  office 
whence  his  family  derived  the  surname  of  Daduchus.  He  was  son  of 
Hipponicus,  esteemed  the  richest  man  of  his  time  in  Greece,  and  de- 
scended from  Callias  Daduchus,  said  to  have  fought,  habited  in  the 

"  Perhaps  the  revenue  (whence  arising  I  "  From   the  accuser  himself  may  be  ga- 

know  not)  from  whith  the  expence  of  ihe     thered  the  motives  to  the  prosecution.    Lys. 
Eieusinian  mysteries,  and  the  sacriticeti,  pro-     con.  Andoc.  p.  106",  vel  i;30. 
cessions,  and  other  appurtenant  ceremonies    ' 
WHS  defrayed. 

sacred 
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sacred  robe  of  his  office,  against  the  Persians  at  Marathon.     '  We  were 

'  returned,'  says  Andocides,    '  from  Eleusis'  (apparently  he  was  then 

Andoc.  de^     treasurer  of  the  sacred  revenue)  '  when  the  king'  (the  second  archon) 

niyst.  p.  55.  ,         .  ,        ,.  ,         .  ^     , 

'  going  in  regular  rorm,  to  report  the  circumstances  or  the  procession, 
'  Avas  diiected,  by  the  prytanes,  to  make  his  report  to  the  council,  and 
'  require  Cephisius  and  myself  to  attend  in  the  Eleusinium ;  for  there, 
'  accordino-  to  the  ordinance  of  Solon,  the  council  sits  on  the  morrow 
'  of  the  mysteries.  We  attended  accordingly  ;  and,  the  council  being 
'  met,   Callias,  habited  in  the  sacred  robe,  arose  and  declared,  that  a 

*  supplicatory  bough  Avas  lying  on  the  altar ;  placed  there,  as  he  was 
'  informed,  by  Andocides;  and  the  laws  of  their  ancestors,  which  had 
'  been  satisfactorily  explained  to  the  people  by  his  father  Hipponicus, 

*  devoted  the  person,  so  offending,  to  death  without  trial.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  accused  objected  nothing  to  the  principle 
of  a  law  devoting  a  citizen  to  death  without  trial ;  or  to  the  law  itself, 
which  seems  to  have  been  meerly  traditionary,  and  both  in  Avords  and  pur- 
pose very  doubtful,  or  to  the  interpretation  insisted  on  by  the  accuser, 
or  to  such  authority  as  that  referred  to  for  the  validity  of  the  interpretation. 
Andocides,  able  and  experienced,  was  aware  that  it  Avas  congenial  to 
democracy  to  be  careless  of  the  rights  of  individuals  ;  and,  in  his  situation, 
he  dared  not  question  the  right  of  the  soverein  to  send  anybody  at  pleasure 
to  the  executioner.  His  defence  was  of  another  kind.  He  contended, 
p.  58.  in  the  first  place,  that  the  law,  which  should  direct  the  decision  of  the 

council,  was  ingraved  on  a  pedestal  wilhin  the  temple;  and  the  punish- 
irient  for  the  offence  in  question  was  there  clearly  declared  to  be,  not 
death,  but  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmas,  less  than  forty  pounds  ster- 
ling.    He  then  admitted,   which  may  seem  not  less  strange  to  the 
modern  reader,  that,  whether  the  profanation  were  intentional  or  unin- 
tentional, the  punishment,  being  piacular,  was  equally  to  attach  upon 
it.     But  the  accuser  had  said  that  '  The  goddesses  themselves,  desirous 
'  of  the  punishment  of  Andocides,  instigated  him  to  the  profanation,  of 
*  the  consequence  of  which  he  was  ignorant.'     The  defence  of  Ando- 
cides, against  an  attack  so  apparently  difficult  to  ward,  is  truly  curious. 
'  I  maintain,'  he  said,    '  that,  if  what  my  accusers  affirm  is  true,  the 
'  goddesses  have  shown  themselves  propitious  to  me.    For  had  I  placed 
'  the  supplicatory  offering,  and  confessed  it,   I  should  indeed  have 
-  2  '  wrought 
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'  wrought  my  own  destruction :  but,  having  kept  ray  counsel,  when 
'  confession  alone  could  convict  me,  for  it  is  not  pretended  that  there 
'  were  witnesses  to  the  fact,  the  goddesses  may  be  supposed  to  have 
'  interested  themselves  in  my  preservation.  Had  they  desired  my  dc- 
'  struction,  they  would  have  prompted  me  to  confess  the  profanation, 
'  which  I  certainly  did  not  commit.'  It  appears  indeed  that  no  evidence 
to  fix  the  fact  upon  Andocides  could  be  produced,  and  he  was  acquitted. 

This  strange  attempt  in  the  council  having  failed,  it  was  resolved 
next  to  bring  Andocides  before  a  popular  tribunal ;  and  it  would  proba- 
bly now  be  the  more  necessary  to  push  measures  against  him,  as  he  and 
his  party  would  be  exasperated  by  that  attempt,  and  incouraged  bv  its 
failure.  No  act  of  Andocides,  since  his  return  to  Athens,  gave  any 
opportunity.  It  was  determined  therefore  to  take  advantaoe  of  the 
indiscretion  or  the  misfortune  of  his  early  youth,  and,  M'ithout  regard  to 
the  many  wounds  in  the  commonwealth,  now  happily  healed,  which  it 
might  open  again,  to  institute  a  capital  accusation  against  him,  on  the 
pretence  that  his  case  was  an  exception  to  the  general  amnesty. 

Cephisius,  apparently  his  collegue  in  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the 
sacred  revenue,  was  the  ostensible  conductor  of  the  prosecution  ;  Lysias 
composed  the  principal  speech  in  accusation.  The  acts  of  criminality 
stated  in  the  inditement  were,  that  Andocides  had  frequented  the  tem- 
ples, sacrificed  on  the  altars,  and  acted  in  civil  affairs,  as  if  in  the  legal 
injoyment  of  the  perfect  rights  of  an  Athenian  citizen,  when  the  decree 
of  atimy,  or  deprivation  of  rights  and  honors,  Avhich  had  been  passed 
against  him  on  occasion  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Mercuries,  remained 
unrepealed  ;  and  that,  by  false  accusation,  in  which  his  own  father  was 
involved,  with  other  near  relations,  he  had  occasioned  the  execution 
of  innocent  citizens.  The  punishment  which  the  accuser  insisted  on, 
according  to  the  usual  Athenian  form,  was  subjoined,  death. 

The  speech  in  accusation,  written  by  Lysias,  remains  to  us  nearly 
intire.  It  has  been  studiously  adapted,  by  the  ingenious  and  experi- 
enced rhetorician,  to  the  information  and  the  temper  of  a  mob-tribunal.' 
Little  solicitous  to  convince  reason,  he  has  applied  to  the  passions,  and" 
especially  to  that  of  superstitious  fear  :  a  passion  very  prevalent  amono- 
the  Greeks,  and  beyond  all  otliers  likely  to  cloud  and  disturb  reason. 

Vol.  IIL  M  His 
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Lvs.  con.  His  great  object  has  been  to  persuade,  that  the  impiety  of  Andocides, 
p'lw'  vel  if  "ot  expiated  by  his  death,  would  implicate  the  court  and  the  whole 
2ut;,  &I05,  commonwealth  in  his  guilt;  and  that  the  greatest  misfortunes,  public 
106,  vei23l.  ^"d  private,  might  be  reasonably  apprehended  from  the  cousequent 
anger  of  the  gods. 

The  tale  told  at  the  outset  of  the  speech,  of  a  kind  not  to  be  omitted, 
is  yet  difficult  to  report '"'.  The  purport  was  to  impress  the  court  with 
a  conviction  of  the  reality,  and  the  immediate  impendence,  of  danger 
Lys.  cou.  from  the  divine  wrath.  '  A  horse,'  says  the  orator,  '  was  tied  to  the 
Andoc.  nut.  *  j-.^ji  of  the  temple  of  the  goddesses  (Ceres  and  Proserpine)  with  the 
'  pretended  purj)ose  that  the  owner,  who  had  lost  it,  might  reclaim  it ; 
'  but,  in  the  night,  it  was  stolen  by  the  man  who  had  brought  it  thither. 
'  This  profanation  escaped  the  law,  but  did  not  escape  divine  venge- 
'  ance ;  for  the  sacrilegious  criminal  perished  by  a  most  dreadful  death. 
'  All  food  emitted,  to  his  sense,  so  offensive  a  smell,  that,  unable  to 
'  eat,  he  died  of  hunger.  The  testimony  of  the  hierophant  to  these 
'  facts  has  been  heard  by  numbers  now  living.'  While  we  wonder  at 
such  a  tale,  seriously  told,  in  the  age  of  Xenofjhon  and  Plato,  in  one 
of  the  principal  courts  of  justice  in  Athens,  we  should  recollect  how 
lately  the  laws  against  witchcraft  were  in  force  among  ourselves. 
Lys.  con.  The  rhetorician  then  labored  to  prove  that  the  case  of  Andocides  v/as 

p.'saT.  "ot  within  the  meaning  of  the  general  amnesty.     For  the  quiet  of  the 

commonwealth  it  would  have  been  better  that  such  proof  should  have 
been  in  no  case  attempted.  All  the  rest  of  the  reasoning,  and  most  of 
the  declamation,  are  founded  upon  a  gross  falsehood.  It  is  impudently 
asserted,  that  the  profanation  of  the  mysteries,  and  the  mutilation  of 
the  Mercuries  by  Andocides,  not  only  were  notorious,  but  confessed, 
by  himself.     The  peroration  then  runs  thus:    '  Give  your  attention, 

•  and  let  your  imagination  picture  to  you  what  this  man  has  done. 
*•  Clothed  in  a  sacerdotal  robe,  in  presence  of  the  uninitiated,  he  acted. 
'  the  sacred  ceremonies  ;  exposed  what  ought  not  to  be  seen,  and  de- 
'  clared  what  ought  not  to  be  heard.     The  images  of  the  gods,  in 

•  whom  we  believe,  whom  we  worship,  and  to  whom,  after  careful  puri- 

"  The  beginning  of  tlae  oration  is  wanting;  but  the  tale,  tlio  setting  out  with  a  broken 
sentence,  is  completely  clear, 

*  fication. 
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ficatioii,  M'e  sacrifice  and  pray,  he  mutilatcc!.  To  expiate  this  pol- 
lution, the  priestesses  and  priests,  turning  toward  the  setting  sun, 
the  dwelling  of  the  infernal  gods,  devoted  with  curses  the  sacrilegious 
wretch,  and  shoolv  their  purple  robes,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
that  law  which  has  been  transmitted  from  earliest  times.  These  deeds 
he  has  confessed  ;  yet  in  violation  of  your  decree,  which  declared 
him  excluded  from  temples  and  sacred  ceremonies,  as  impure  and 
piacular,  he  has  returned  to  the  city,  sacrificed  upon  the  altars, 
mixed  in  those  holy  ceremonies  which  he  had  profaned,  entered  even 
the  temple  of  tl  :  goddesses,  and  washed  his  polluted  hands  in  the 
sacred  ewer.  Whom  can  it  become  to  suffer  such  things?  What 
friend,  what  kinsman,  but  especially,  what  member  of  a  court  of 
judicature  will  risk,  by  the  most  secret  favor  to  such  a  man,  to  bring 
the  divine  anger  on  himself  ?  No:  by  avenging  the  gods,  by  put- 
ting Andocides  out  of  the  woj-ld,  you  must  purify  the  city;  and  let 
the  pollution  of  sacrilege,  the  poison  of  impiety,  the  offence  to  what- 
ever is  holy,  be  sent  far  from  you".  It  has  been  among  the  custom 
of  your  ancestors  to  devote  the  impious  to  death,  without  the  for- 
mality of  trial,  by  a  simple  decree.  You  do  better  to  make  a  more 
solemn  example  of  them.  But,  knowing  what  becomes  you,  no  per- 
suasion ought  to  move  you  from  the  pious  purpose.  The  criminal 
will  supplicate  and  intreat,  but  pity  should  be  far  from  you.  Not 
who  perish  justly,  but  those  only  who  perish  unjustly,  deserve  com- 
miseration.' 

The  speech  of  Andocides,  in  his  defence,  is  a  masterly  and  manly 
composition,  containing  a  clear  detail  of  facts,  strongly  supported  by 
witnesses,  and  by  appeals  to  the  knowlege  of  the  multitude  composing 
the  court  before  which  he  pleaded ;  carrying  a  doubtful  appearance, 
and  in  some  points  little  intelligible  to  the  modern  reader,  only  in  what 
regards  the  profanation  of  the  mysteries,  and  the  mutilation  of  the 
Mercuries;  every  assertion  concerning  which  is  nevertheless  still  sup- 
ported by  evidence,  oral  or  written.  The  confession,  which  his  accuser 
affirmed  him  to  have  made,  is  strongly  and  repeatedly  denied,  together 

"  Thus  far  the  peroration  is  translated :  what  immediately  follows  is  abbreviated  :  the 
three  last  sentences  again  are  translated. 

M  2  with 
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Andoc.  de      vitli  tlie  facts  Said  to  have  been  confessed.     The  improbable  assertion, 

niyst.  p.  ij,    i^j^^j.  j^jjg  accused  impeaclied  liis  own  father  and  other  kinsmen,  he  so 
&  17.  . 

shows  to  have  been  a  gross  falsehood,  that  we  can   only  wonder  how 

sncli  an  attempt  of  the  accuser  could   pass  without  censure  from   the 
court'*. 

After  then  mentioning  the  attempt,  which  has  been  already  related, 
to  procure  his  condemnation  by  the  council  without  trial,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  some  private  history,  curious  in  itself,  but  forcin  to  the 
cause,  and  brought  forward  only  to  show  that  the  malice  of  Calltas 
originated  in  circumstances  highly  discreditable  to  himself  and 
honorable  to  Andocides  ;  unless  it  was  farther  in  view  to  point  out  an 
object  whicli  might  draw  away,  from  the  latter,  a  part  of  that  public 
indignation  which  he  found  pressing  on  him.  Too  long,  too  intricate, 
too  much  entering  into  detail  of  private  life  to  be  conveniently  re- 
ported here,  it  must  suffice  to  say  of  it,  that  it  tends  strongly  to  show 
to  what  a  degree,  in  so  small  a  state  as  Athens,  party  influence  inabled 
men  to  scorn  the  laws,  and  how  much  more,  than  can  easily  be 
in  extensive  dominion,  private  interests  had  sway  in  public  con- 
cerns '^ 
p.  ^5,  A    tale,    relating   to   a  public  business,   follows,    vhicli   must  not 

be  omitted.  ^  The  tax  of  a  fiftieth  on  imports  and  exports,  was 
commonly  farmed  by  auction,  for  three  years.  A  spreading  plane 
aiforded  convenient  shade,  under  which  the  bidders  commonly  as- 
sembled. A  company,  -with  one  named  Argyrius  at  its  head,  had 
farmed  this  revenue  at  thirty  talents  yearly,  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  When  their  term  expired,  finding  means, 
by  interest  and  money,  to  obviate  competition,  they  obtained  a 
rencAval  at  the  same  rent.      Andocides,   knowing  the  tax  produced 

'♦  The  clear  detail,  in  the  first  oration,  of  cused  to  bring  it  forward  again,  were  there 

matter  of  such  public  notoriety,  and  which  any  doubt  of  the  truth. 

one  should  suppose  matter  of  record,  is  of  '•  Tiytonat  fiij  ovr  a.^  ra«t?  ov  'nip)  f^ixfut 

itself  evidence  ;  and   it  is   corroborated  by  aM*  ik  ui«fi>,  is  an  observation  of  Aristotle, 

the  mention  again  made  of  the  same  matter  preliminary    to  a  report  of  many  instances 

in  the  second  oration,  in  which  it  -must  have  of  revolutions  in  Grecian  states,  originating 

been  the  bight  of  imprudence  for  the  ac-  from  private  quaiTels.  Aristot.  Polit,  1.5.  c.-t. 

much 
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much  more,  made  a  regular  offer  to  tlie  council  to  advance  upon  tlie  bar- 
o'ain.  The  auction  was,  in  consequence,  opened  again,  and  closed 
finally  with  letting  the  tax  to  Andocides  at  thirty-six  talents,  being  an 
advance  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds  sterling  yearly.  At  this 
rent  Andocides  declares  it  M'as  no  disadvantageous  contract.  The  use  ^dJoc.  de 
that  he  proposed  to  make  of  the  mention  of  the  transaction,  on  his  trial,  "0'^'-  I'*^'* 
was  to  fix  popular  odium  on  his  accusers,  and  particularly  on  Callias, 
as  connected  with  Argyrius,  and  interested  in  the  contract;  to  show 
that  the  motive  to  his  prosecution  was  not  public  spirit,  but  private 
malice;  to  claim  to  be  himself  a  useful  and  necessary  man  to  the  popu- 
lar interest;  and  ta  endevor  farther  to  allure  popular  consideration, 
by  promising,  that,  if  he  might,  through  justice  done  liim,  be  at  liberty 
to  act  in  the  popular  cause,  he  would  prevent  such  imposition  on  the 
public  in  future,  or  bring  the  delinquents  to  condign  punishment. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  defence,  Andocides  endevored  to  dra\\^ 
advantage  from  the  popularity  of  his  family,  and  the  merit  of  his  ances- 
tors ;  for,  with  all  the  vehemence  of  democratical  jealousy  among  the 
A.thenian  people,  family  eminence  was  still  in  estimation.  '  If  you' 
'  destroy  me,'  he  says,  '  my  family  is  extinct:  and  dues  the  family  of 
'  Andocides  and  Leogoras  deserve  so  to  perish  ?  and  is  it  not  a  reproach 

*  to  the  commonwealth  that  their  house  should  be  occupied,  as  during 
'  my  exile  it  was,  by  Cleophon  the  musical-instiumcnt-makcr  ?  that 
'  house,  of  which  none  of  you,  in  passing,  could  say,  that  thence 
'  either  public  or  private  evil  had  come  upon  him  :  that  house,  which 

*  has  furnished  commanders  of  your  forces,  who  have  won  many  tro- 
'  phies,  by  land  and  by  sea;  magistrates  who  have  tilled  all  the  highest 

*  offices  of  your  government,  through  whose  hands  the  public  treasure 
'  has  passed,  and  who  never  turned  any  to  their  own  profit;  a  family 

*  who  never  had  cause  to  complain  of  the  people,  nor  the  people  of 
'  them  ;  and  of  whom,  from  remotest  antiquity,  whence  they  trace 
'  themselves,  never  were  any  before  brought  into  a  situation  to  suppli- 

*  cate  your  mercy. 

'-  If  they  are  now  all  dead,  let  not  their  good  deeds  be  forgotten. 

*  Rather  let  their  persons  be  present  to  your  imagination,  solicitmg 
'  your  protection  for  me.     For,  alas,  whom  among  tlie  living  can  I 

4  '  bring 
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'  bring  forward  to  move  your  commiseration  r  My  father  ?  no,  he  is 
'  no  more.  Brothers?  I  never  had  any.  Children?  I  have  none  yet 
'  born''.  Be  you  therefore  to  me  instead  of  a  father,  of  hrotliers,  of 
'  children.  To  you  I  betake  myself:  you  I  implore.  Be  advocates  to 
'  yourselves  in  my  favor;  and,  while,  to  supply  the  deficient  popula- 
*  tion  of  the  city,  you  are  admitting  Thcssalians  and  Andrians  to  its 
'  rights,  devote  not  to<lestruction  your  true  citizens,  whom,  certainly 
'  more  than  strangers,  it  behooves  to  be  good  citizens,  and  who  Avant 
'  neither  the  will  nor  the  ability  to  be  so.' 

It  M'as  usual  in  the  criminil  courts  of  Athens,  to  try  all  expe- 
<lients  for  impressing  the  passions  of  the  numerous  tribunal.  Pitiable 
sights  were  offered  to  the  eyes,  and  pitiable  tones  to  the  ears  :  aged 
parents,  M'ecping  wives,  and  helpless  children  were  brought  forward  to 
assist  or  to  obstruct  justice,  by  the  most  affecting  intreaties.  Ando- 
cides,  after  having  urged,  in  the  best  way  his  circumstances  admitted, 
that  degrading  supplication  which  the  tyrannous  temper  of  the  people 
made  necessary,  assumed  a  more  dignified  manner  in  calling  forward  a 
support  that,  with  a  court  properly  composed,  should  have  been  more 
eflicacions.  '  Now,'  he  says,  *  let  those  who  have  most  approved  them- 
'  selves  friends  of  the  people  and  worthy  of  public  favor,  ascend  the 
'  bema,  and  declare  their  opinion  of  me.  Anytus  and  Cephalus,  come 
'  up ;  and  those  of  my  fellowwardsmen  who  are  appointed  my  advo- 
'  cates,  Thrasyllus  and  the  rest'  These  were  men  of  the  first  consider- 
ation in  Athens. 

Plutarch,  in  his  short  life  of  Andocides,  omits  all  information  of  the 
event  of  this  trial,  nor  does  he  say  when  or  how  Andocides  died.  We 
learn  however  from  a  second  oration  of  Andocides  himself,  that  the 
first  neither  completely  effected  its  purpose,  nor  intirely  failed.  The 
decision  was  against  him,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  his  enemies  had 
proposed.  His  life  was  not  affected,  for  in  the  second  oration  we  find 
no  prayer  for  mercy  :  he  laments  only  those  unfortunate  circumstances, 
which,  without  criminal  intentions,  had  brought  on  him  that  repro- 
bation of  a  majority  of  his  fellowcountrymen,  to  which  he  must  bow. 

"  This  expression  surely  escaped  Taylor,  when  he  was  intent  upon  proving  Andocides, 
at  the  time  of  his  trial,  seventy  years  of  age. 

But 
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But  he  was  not  without  hope  of  even  regaining  all  the  advantages  of 

popular  favor.   It  had  been  found  expedient,  in  the  insecurity,  especially 

of  men  in  public  situations,  under  thedeficient  protection  of  the  Athenian 

law,  to  grant  decrees  of  protection'*  to   individuals,  to  inable  or  to 

incourage  them  to  undertake  or  proceed  in  pulilic  service.     Such  privi-  ^ndg,,  fjg 

lege,  under  a  decree  of  the  people,  Andocides  himself  had  once  injoyed  ;  reditu,  p.s?^ 

and  it  M'onld  still   have  been  in  force   but  for  a  special  repeal  of  it, 

which   his  political  enemies  had  procured.      His  object  now  M'as  to 

obtain  a  renewal  of  that  decree  of  protection.    The  inducement,  which  p.20,vc\7G, 

he  held  out,  was  his  knowlege  of  matters  of  the  utmost  importance     '~~'^^  ^''■ 

to  the  public  welfare,  which  he  could  not  safely  declare,  Avithout  such 

security  against  oppression  from  his  powerful  enemies.    Under  ingage- 

ment  for  secrecy,  he  had  already  communicated  the  information  to  the 

coun-cil,  who  were  fully  satisfied   of  the  reality  of  its  importance,  and 

desirous  that  he  should  have  the  protection  necessary  to  inable  him  to 

serve  the  commonwealth.     We  learn  no  farther  what  the  matter  to  be 

indicated  was,   than  may  be  gathercfl   from  the  following  passage  of 

the  speech :   '  What  I  may  previously  declare,'  says  Andocides  to  the 

Athenian  people,   '  you  shall  now  hear.     You  know  it  has  been  told 

'  you,  that  no  corn  is  to  be  expected  from  Cyprus.     Now  I  can  under- 

'  take  to  say,  that  the  men  M'ho  have  so  informed  you,  and  who,  as 

'  far  as  depended  upon  them,  have  provided  that  it  should  be  so,  are 

'  mistaken.  What  has  been  the  management,  it  is  needless  for  you  now 

*■  to  know  :  but  thus  much  1  wish  you  to  be  informed,  that  fourteen 

^  cornships  are  actually  approaching  Peirasus,    and  the  rest,  already 

'  sailed  from  Cyprus,  may  be  expected  soon  after  them.' 

It  appears  that  Athens,  always  in  the  unfortunate  circumstance  of 
depending  upon  uncertain  supply  by  sea  for  its  subsistence,  was  in 
want  of  corn  ;  that  the  people,  perhaps  already  oppressed  by  dearth,  were 
uneasy  under  the  apprehension  of  famine  ;  and  that  Andocides  meant 
to  accuse  some  powerful  men,  his  opponents  in  politics,  of  inhancing 
the  public  distress  for  their  private  profit,  and  to  claim  to  himself  the 
merit  of  defeating  their  purpose,  by  procuring  relief  for  the  people. 

»•  "AJna. 

Of 
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Of  the  event  of  this  project  of  the  orator  we  have  no  information.  Plu- 
tarch, professing  to  relate  the  life  of  Andocides,  mentions  no  circum- 
stance of  it  after  the  trial  for  impiety. 

What  were  the  reiil  merits  or  demerits,  either  of  Andocides  or  of  his 
prosecutors  and  political  opponents,  is  not  very  decisively  indicated 
by  any  memorials  remaining  of  them.  But,  what  is  of  more  import- 
ance, we  gain,  from  their  united  evidence,  the  most  undeniable  testi- 
mony to  the  gross  evils  inherent  in  the  Athenian  constitution ;  its 
irremediable  unsteddiness,  its  gross  tyranny,  the  immoderate  tempta- 
tion and  the  endless  opportunities  it  afforded  for  knavish  adventure  in 
politics.  What  moreover  deserves  notice,  we  learn  from  them  that  a 
strong  disposition  to  religious  persecution  prevailed  among  the  Greeks 
of  their  age;  insomuch  that,  where  the  supposed  interests  of  religion 
interfered,  all  forms  of  justice  to  individuals  were  set  at  nought.  In 
short,  the  remaining  works  of  the  Grecian  orators  bear  the  most  unques- 
tionable proof,  that  democracy,  with  the  pretence  of  an  establishment 
proposing  nothing  but  the  equal  welfare  of  the  people,  is,  beyond  all 
others,  a  constitution  for  profligate  adventurers,  in  various  ways,  to 
profit  from,  at  the  people's  expence. 


SECTION    III. 

Virtuous  Age  of  Greece  romantic  :  Defciency  of  Grecian  Morality. 
Summary  View  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Grecian  Philosophy. 
Religious  Persecution.     Sophists  ;  Socrates. 

It  may  appear  superfluous  to  repeat,  that  the  business  of  history  is 
neither  panegyric  nor  satire,  but  to  estimate  justly  and  report  faithfully 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  men,  who,  individually  or  collectively,  have 
been  ingaged  in  circumstances  marking  them  for  historical  notice. 
Yet  panegyric  hath  commonly  been  so  mixed  with  certain  portions  of 
Grecian  history,  that  an  honest  declaration  of  that  truth,  Avhich  a  care- 
ful investigation  will  discover,  may,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  with 
many  readers,  need  apology.     Authors  under  the  Roman  empire,  and 

many 
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many  in  modern  Europe,  of  reputation  to  have  ingaged  almost  universal 
credit,  have  spoken  in  rapturous  hmguage  of  the  virtuous  age  of  Greece, 
and  especially  of  Athens,  as  of  something  not  only  well  known  by  fame, 
but  undoubtedly  once  existing.  When  it  existed,  nevertheless,  even 
in  their  inragination,  seems  impossible  to  fix,  so  that  testimony  over- 
tlirowing  the  supposition,  shall  not  be  obvious.  For  the  age  before 
Solon,  memorials  of  men  and  things  are  too  scanty  to  furnish  ground 
for  the  character.  For  that  extraordinary  man's  own  age,  our  means 
for  tracing  the  course  of  events,  are  still  very  deficient;  but  there  re- 
mains from  his  own  hand,  preserved  among  the  works  of  Demosthenes,  Demosth. 
a  picture  of  the  Athenian  people.  The  profligacy  of  all  ranks  is  there  ^  ^^^^' 
exhibited  in  strong  colors  :  of  tlieir  virtues  nothing  appears.  Yet 
Solon  seems  to  have  had  the  merit  of  preparing  what,  if  we  may 
believe  Thucydides  and  Plato,  might  best  deserve  the  title  of  the  vir- 
tuous age  of  Athens  ;  for  (may  I  venture  on  the  authority  of  Thucy- 
dides and  Plato  to  say  it)  the  nearest  approach  to  so  advantageous  a 
state  of  things  appears  to  have  been  made  under  M'hat  declaimers, 
who  lived  many  centuries  after,  have  assumed  to  themselves  to  repro- 
bate, as  the  tyranny  of  the  Peisistratids. 

■But,  in  the  age  with  which  we  are  now  ingaged,   the  age  o'f  Plato, 
Xenophon,    and   philosophy,    morality  seems  not  only  to  have  been 
not  better  practised,  but  even  not  better  understood,  than  in  Homer's 
time.     That   might    made    right,    especially    in    public    transactions, 
was    a   tenet   very  generally   avowed;    the    incalculable   mischiefs  of 
which  were  checked  only  by  the  salutary  superstition,  which  taught 
to  respect  the  sanction  of  oaths,  in  the  fear  rhat  immediate  vengeance 
from  the  gods  would  follow  the  violation  of  it,  as  a  personal  affront  to 
themselves.     It  appears  however,  in  the  remaining  works  of  the  great 
comic  poet  of  the  day,  that  this  salutary  superstition  was  in  his  time 
fast  wearing  away.     The  light  of  reason,  improved  by  much  commu- 
nication of  men  among  oneanother,  had  inabled  the  more  quicksighted 
to  discover,  that  temporal  evil,  of  any  kind  obvious  to  common  obser- 
servation,  fell  no  more  upon  false-swearers  than  upon  the  most  scrupu- 
lous observers  of  their  oaths.    The  perjured  might  suffer  in  secret,  under  d,  2.  s.  1. 
those  alarms  of  conscience  which  Homer's  penetration  has  attributed  ofti"sHist. 
to  them ;  but  experience  had  sufliicienlly  taught  to  consider  Hesiod's  ' 

Vol.  III.  N  denunciations 
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denunciations  as  anile  fables".  The  mischief  thus  clone  by  hiiinan 
reason,  in  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  of  society, 
liuman  reason  could  not  perhaps  at  all,  but  cerlainl}'  could  not  rcadilv, 
Xen.  Mem.  repair.  It  is  evident  from  the  writings  of  Xenophon  and  Plato,  that, 
c.°2'k-4.*'  ''^  '^'^^''''  ^S^'  ^'^^  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice, 
Plat.Alcib.i.  honesty  and  dishonesty,  were  little  determined  by  any  generally-received 
Protag.  ])rinciple.     There  were  those  who  contended  that,  in  private  as  in  pub- 

p. 3o7.  &  fie  ]j(,  afiliirs,  whatever  was  clearly  for  a  man's  advantaoe,  he  mio-ht  rea- 
p.  3fi2.  &  (le  sonably  do  ;  and  even  sacrifice  was  performed  and  prayer  addressed  to 
p.  ^05.'  &'  ^'^^  8°'''^  ^°'"  success  in  wrong.  "When  therefore  that  cloud  of  super- 
^'^l-  stition,  which  produced  a  regard  for  the  sanction  of  oaths,  was  dissi- 

pated by  the  increasing  light  of  reason,  an  increased  depravity  would 
of  course  gain  among  the  Grecian  people.  We  learn  indeed,  from  the 
best  cotemporary  testimony,  that  of  Thucydides.  that  the  fact  v/as  so  ; 
and  hence  occasion  may  have  been  taken  by  the  orators  of  the  next 
age,  who  seem  first  to  have  cherished  and  promulgated  the  notion, 
which  in  any  other  point  of  view  appears  purely  romantic,  to  call  the 
preceding  times  the  Virtuous  Age  of  Greece. 

Yet  while  thus,  not  morality  only,  but,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
politics,  Avere  defective  among  the  Greeks,  to  a  degree  to  excite  won- 
der, science  was  in  esteem,  and  had,  in  some  branches,  the  foundation 
already  laid  of  all  that  is  now  most  valued  in  them.  Grecian  Philo- 
sophy is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  from  Thales,  whom  we  have  seen 
a  leading  man  of  Miletus  in  Ionia,  at  the  time  of  that  rebellion  of  the 
Asian  Greeks  against  the  Persian  empire,  Avhich  led  to  the  invasion  of 
Greece  itself,  and  the  glory  of  the  Athenians  at  Marathon.  The  learn- 
ing, through  M'hich  Thales  became  so  distinguished  among  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  so   eminent  in  the  republic   of  letters  through  all 

"  '  Men  hid  from  the  sight  of  the  gods  by  '  out.'    Aristoph.   Av.  v.  l607.     Tlie  jokes 

'  clouds,'  says  one  of  the  characters  in  the  which  follow,  about  Jupiter  dying  and  Ilei- 

comedy    of  The  Birds,  'commit    perjuries  cules  cooking,  seem,  like  some  other  jokes  of 

'  undiscovered  ;  but  if  the  gods  could  ma-  Aristophanes,  to  have  had   no  other  object 

'  nage   an    alliance    with    the    Birds,   then,  than  to  bring  the  gods,  or  at  least  the  notions 

'  should  a  man  who  had  sworn  by  the  crow  of  them  which  the  established  religion  incul- 

'  aod  by  Jupiter,  break  his  oath,  the  crow  cated,  into  contempt. 
'  would  fly  down  slily  and  pluck  him  an  eye 

ages. 
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ages,  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  in  Egypt.  The  circiunstances  of  iii- 
dividuals,  in  the  Grecian  commonwealths,  were  indeed  more  favorable 
for  the  cultivation  of  science,  than  a  transient  view  of  the  political 
state  of  the  country  might  give  to  suppose.  Few  had  large  incomes ; 
but  numhers  lived  in  leisure;  mostly  maintained  by  the  labor  of  slaves; 
assembled  in  towns,  and  all  communicating  witii  all.  Manners  were 
thus  formed;  politeness  was  diffused;  genius  was  invited  to  display 
itself;  and  minds  capacious  and  active,  but  less  daring  or  less  turbu- 
lent, or  more  scrupulously  honest,  avoiding  the  thorny  and  miry  paths 
of  ambition,  v.hieh  required  not  only  courage  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  weak,  but  often  compliances  beyond  the  condescension  of  the 
liberal,  would  naturally  turn  themselves  to  the  new  modes  of  employ- 
ment and  of  distinction,  which  the  introduction  of  science  offered. 
A  lively  imagination  v/as  among  the  national  characteristics  of  the 
Greeks;  and,  from  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  nation,  we  find, 
that  whenever  new  knowlege  beamed,  it  was  received  with  eager 
attention. 

Thus,  from  the  light  acquired  by  Thales  in  Egypt,  arose  what  has 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Ionian  school  of  philosophy.  Thales  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  calculated  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  ;  and  hence  perhaps  we  may  best  conjecture  the  extent  of  his 
science,  and  the  kind  of  philosophy  that  he  chiefly  cultivated,  or 
whence  he  principally  derived  his  fame.  Soon  after  him  Pythagoras, 
driven  by  political  troubles  from  his  native  Ionian  iland,  Samos,  dif- 
fused information,  nearly  similar,  derived  from  the  same  source,  among 
the  Grecian  towns  of  Italy.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  advert 
to  tlie  dubiousness  of  all  accounts  of  Pythagoras,  be3'ond  the  very 
little  that  Herodotus  and  Aristotle  have  recorded  of  him.  Thales  is  Diog.  Laeit. 
said,  as  well  as  Pythagoras,  to  have  mixed  some  valuable  moral  precepts 
with  the  instruction  which  he  communicated  on  other  sciences.  Both 
however  seem  meerly  to  have  followed  the  example  of  the  gnomic 
poets,  the  instructors  and  legislators  of  earliest  ages,  from  Musasus 
and  Orplieus,  or  those  before  them,  downward  to  their  own  time.  It 
does  not  appear  that  they  attempted  to  reduce  morality  to  a  system; 
and  therefore,  tho  they  may  have  deserved  higlily  as  moral  preachers, 

N  2  they 
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tiiey  seem  hardly  to  have  had  any  proper  claim  to  the  title  of  moral 
philosophers. 

'  To  do  as  you  would  be  done  by,'  seems,  when  once  stated,  so 
obvious  a  maxim  for  directing  the  conduct  of  men  toward  oneanother, 
and,  when  dispassionately  considered,  so  incontrovertibly  just  a  foun- 
dation for  all  moral  philosophy,  that  we  may  wonder  at  any  delay  in 
its  discovery,  and  any  hesitation  about  its  reception.  Nevertheless 
self-love,  perpetually  instigating  the  desire  to  command  others  and  to 
profit  at  their  expence,  operates  so  powerfully  in  the  contrary  direction, 
that  Thales  may  deserve  great  credit  for  the  rule  approaching,  but  far 
from  reacliing  it,  '  Not  to  do  to  others,  what,  if  done  to  us,  we  should 
'resent".'  But  dry  unconnected  precepts,  thwarting  the  passions 
and  unalluring  to  the  imagination,  did  not  win  attention  like  physical 
and  metaphysical  inquiries.  The  calculation  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
led  thejnind  to  more  amusing  spfculation,  and  left  the  passions  free. 
Xen.  IMem.  The  formation  of  the  world,  the  nature  of  matter  and  of  spirit,  the 
c.Ts.u!  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  were  therefore  subjects  which,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  political  strife,  deeply  ingaged  the  minds  of  the  Asian  Greeks. 
But  in  the  want  of  convenient  materials  and  method,  books  were  yet 
so  rare  that  few  could  study  in  retirement  Knowlege  was  communi- 
cated in  discourse;  and  the  gymnasia  and  public  porticoes^  built  for 
exercises  of  the  body,  became  places  of  meeting  for  the  culture  of  the 
mind. 

The  love  of  science  is  universally  said  to  have  been  first  commu- 
nicated, among  the  Athenians,  under  the  able  and  benign  administra- 
tion of  the  Peisistratids.  But  science  itself  was. then  in  infancy,  and 
its  immediate  growth  in  Athens  was  checked  by  the  violence  of  political 
contest,  which  produced  the  insuirig  revolution,  and  kept  low  by  the 

'■°  Mr.  Gibbon   has  considered    the    two  '  Hist.  c.  54.  note  36.'     The  difference  bc- 

jules  as  the  same,  or  of  equal  value:  'The  tween  them  appears  however  to  me  very 

'  golden  rule  of  doing  as  you  would  be  done  great;  one  forbidding  only  evil-doing;  the 

'  by,  a  rule  which,'  he  says,  '  I    read   in  a  other,  commanding  universal  charity.     Xe- 

'  moral  treatise  of  Isocrates   (in  Nicocle)  nophon,  I  remember  somewhere,  I  believe 

'  four  hundred  years  before  the  publication  in  the  Cyropajdeia,  commending  benevolence 

'  of  theGospel:"Aii7ai7xo»Te;i<p'ET/pa)vopyifEo-Se  to  enemies,  has  approached  much  nearer  to 

'  T«f1a  Ti>r;  aMo>5  //i  woiiiIe.     Gibbon's  Rom.  the  Christian  doctrine. 

long- 
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long-subsisting  fervor  of  party-spirit.  The  Persian  invasions,  quickly 
following,  absorbed  all  attention,  and  the  great  political  objects,  which 
afterward  ingaged  the  general  mind,  left  little  leisure  for  speculative 
pursuits.  It  was  not  till  the  superior  talents  of  Pericles  had  quieted 
the  storms  of  war  and  faction,  tliat  science,  which  hud  in  the  interval 
received  great  improvement  among  the  Asian  Greeks,  revived  at  Athens 
with  new  vigor.  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomene,  the  preceptor  and  friend 
of  Pericles,  bred  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Ionian  school,  is  said  first  Aristot.  dc 
to  have  introduced  what  might  properly  be  called  Philosophy  there,  c.  q.  ' 
To  him  is  attributed  the  first  conception  of  one  eternal,  almi<>:hty,  and  -"^"stot.  me- 

.  ,  1  o      J'  taphys.  I.  I. 

all-good  Being,  or,  as  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself,  a  perfect  c  4. 
mind,  independent  of  body,  as  the  cause  or  creator  of  all  things.    Tlie 
gods  received  in  Greece,  of  course,   were  low  in  his  estimation ;  the 
sun  and  moon,  commonly  reputed  divinities,  he  held  to   be  meer  ma- 
terial substances,  the  sun  a  globe  of  stone,  the  moon  an  earth,  nearly  piat.  apol. 
similar  to  ours.-    A  doctrine  so  repugnant  to  the  system  on  M'hich  de-  ^"^'^'  ''• 
pended  the  estimation  of  all  the  festivals,  processions,  sacrifices,   and   Vhxt.  vit. 
oracles,  which  so  fascinated  the  vulgar  mind,  M'as  not  likely  to  be  pro-  i„Nub-Aiis- 
pagated  without  reprehension.     Even  the  science  which  inabled  to  cal-  '°pi>-  v.  338. 
culate  an  eclipse  was  oifensive,  inasmuch  as  it  lowered  the  importance, 
and   interfered   with  the  profits,    of  priests,    augurs,   interpreters,  and 
seers.     An    accusation    of   impiety    was    therefore    instituted    against 
Anaxagoras;   the  general  voice   went  with  the  prosecutors;  and    all 
that  the  power  and  influence  of  Pericles  could  do  for  his  valued  friend, 
was  to  procure  him  means  of  escape  from  Attica. 

But  while  physical  and  metaphysical  speculation  ingaged  men  of 
leisure,  there  was  other  learning  that  had  more  attraction  for  the  ambi- 
tious and  needy.  To  men  indeed  in  general,  living  in  an  independent, 
and  still  more  if  in  an  imperial  democracy,  whatever  might  best  inable 
them  to  sway  the  minds  of  their  fellowcitizens,  and,  through  such  in- 
fluence, raise  themselves  to  commanding,  dignified,  and  profitable  public 
situations,  would  be  the  most  interesting  science.  He  who,  knowing, 
more  than  others,  could  also  express  himself  better,  would  command 
attention  in  the  public  assemblies.  That  general  education  therefore, 
which  gave  the  greatest  advantage  to  talents  for  public  speaking,  a 

kno\vU'"C 
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knowlege  of  letters  and  language,  oF  nvatlicmalics,  of  laws,  of  histoiy, 
of  men  and  manners,  whatever  might  contribute  to  form  what  we  call 
taste,  whieli  inables  the  possessor,  by  a  kind  of  sentiment,  -without 
reflection,  to  give  advantage  to  everything  by  the  manner  of  speaking 
and  acting,  and  still  more  to  avoid  whatever,  citlier  in  itself  or  b}'  the 
manner  of  putting  it  forward,  can  excite  disgust  or  contempt,  these 
would  be  in  the  highest  request. 

Yet  there  would  be  able  men  to  whom,  in  the  turbulence  of  the 
Grecian  democracies,  public  situations  would  be  little  inviting:  in  some 
of  the  smaller  states  they  were  beneath  a  soaring  ambition  ;  in  tlic 
larger,  amid  the  competition  of  numbers,  success  would  to  many  be 
hopeless ;  some  men,  possessing  high  mental  faculties,  might  want 
strength  of  body  or  powers  of  elocution  ;  and  many  would  be  excluded 
or  deterred  by  unfortunate  party-connections.  From  among  all  these, 
therefore,  some,  instead  of  putting  themselves  forward  for  public  situa- 
tions, sought  the  less  splendid,  but  safer  advantages,  to  be  derived 
from  communicating  to  others  that  science  and  that  taste,  which  might 
inable  them  to  become  considerable  as  public  men.  Athens  always  was 
the  great  field  for  acquiring  fame  and  profit  in  this  line;  yet  tb.ose  who 
first  attained  eminence  in  it  were  foreiners  there,  Gorgias  of  Leontini 
in  Sicily,  formerly  noticed  as  chief  of  an  embassy  from  his  own  city 
to  Athens,  Prodicus  of  the  little  iland  of  Ceos,  and  Hippias  of  EUs. 
Plat.  Socr.  All  these  are  said  to  have  acquired  very  considerable  riches  by  their 
^po  •  !'•  J-  pi-ofession.  Their  success  therefore  invited  numbers  to  foUov/  their 
example,  and  Greece,  but  far  more  especially  Athens,  shortly  abounded 
with  those  who,  under  the  name  of  sophists,  professors  of  wisdom, 
urrdertook  to  teach  every  science.  The  scarcity  and  dearnegs  of  books 
save  his;h  value  to  that  learniup-,  which  a  man  with  a  well-stored  mind, 
and  a  ready  and  clear  elocution,  could  communicate.  None,  without 
eloquence,  could  undertake  to  be  instructors;  so  that  the  sophists,  in 
giving  lessons  of  eloquence,  M'ere  themselves  the  example.  They  fre- 
quented all  places  of  public  resort,  the  agora,  the  public  walks,  the 
gymnasia,  and  the  porticoes  ;  where  they  recommended  themselves  to 
notice  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  their  abilities,  in  disputation  among 
oneanother,  or  with  whoever  would  converse  with  them. 

4  In 
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111  llie  compclilion  thns  arising,  men  of  specious  ratber  than  solid 
abilities  would  often  gain  the  most  extensive  estimation.  A  certain 
dio-nity  of  character  Avas  generally  affected,  to  which  decency  of 
manner  was  indispensably  necessary;  M'hence  arose  the  opposition  of  the 
soj)hists  to  the  comic  poets  :  but  if  the  doctrine  of  a  licentious  rather 
than  a  severe  morality  would  recommend  them  to  extensive  favor,  their 
efforts  Avoulcl  be  more  directed  to  excuse  an<l  give  a  specious  appearance 
to  this,  than  to  inforce  tlie  other.  I\Iany  of  them  indeed  M'ould  take 
cither  side  of  any  question ;  political  or  moral;  and  it  was  generally 
their  glory  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause. 

The  profession  of  sophist  had  not  long  flourished,  and  no  Athenian 

liad  acquired  fame  in  any  branch  of  philosophy,  when  the  singular 

talents,  and  singular  manners  and  pursuits  of  Socrates  son  of  Sophro- 

niscus  ingaged  public  attention. '    The  father  Avas  a  statuarv,  and  is  not  Plat.Alcib.i. 
,.       \  .  .  ^      .  ,  •       ,  p.  131.  t.  2. 

mentioned  as  very  eminent  in  his  protcssion;   but,  as  a  man,  lie  seems 

to  have  been  respected  among  the  most  eminent  of  the  commonwealth  : 
■with  Lysimachus,  son  of  the  great  Aristeides,  he  lived  in  particular  ri-.t. Laches, 
intimacy.  Socrates  inheriting  a  very  scanty  fortune,  had  a  mind  '^'  •  •  - 
wholly  intent  upon  the  acquisition  and  communication  of  knowlege. 
The  sublime  principles  of  theology,  taught  by  Anaxagoras,  made  an 
early  impression  upon  his  mind.  They  led  him  to  consider  what  should 
be  the  duty,  owed  by  man,  to  such  a  Being  as  Anaxagoras  described 
his  Creator;  and  it  struck  him  that,  if  the  providence  of  God  inter- 
fered in  the  government  of  this  world,  the  duty  of  man  to  man,  little 
considered  by  poets  or  priests  as  any  way  connected  with  religion,  and 
hitherto  almost  totally  neglected  by  philosophers,  must  be  a  principal 
branch  of  the  duty  of  man  to  God.  It  struck  him  farther,  that  with 
the  gross  defects  which  he  saw  in  the  religion,  the  morality,  and  the 
governments  of  Greece,  tho  the  favorite  inquiries  of  the  philosophers, 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  the  formation  of  the  world,  the 
laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  might,  while  they  amused,  perhaps  also 
iularge  and  impro\-e  the  minds  of  a  few  speculative  men,  yet  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  social  duties  was  infinitely  more  important,  and  might 
be  infinitely  more  useful,  to  mankind  in  general.  Indowed  by  nature 
with  a  most  discriminating  mind,  and  a  singularly  ready  eloquence, 

he 
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he  ctirected  his  utmost  attention  to  that  investigation ;  and  wlien,  by 
reflection,  assisted  and  proved  hy  conversation  among  the  sopliists  and 
other  al)le  men,  he  had  decided  an  opinion,  he  communicated  it,  not 
in*the  way  of  precept,  but  by  proposing  a  question,  and,  in  the 
course  of  interrogatory  argument,  leading  his  hearers  to  the  just 
conclusion. 

Mem.  Socr.        We  are  informed  by  his  disciple  Xenophon,  how  he  passed  his  time. 

5'  10,  He  was  always  in  public.     Early  in  the  morning  he  went  to  the  walks 

and  the  gymnasia:  when  the  agora  filled,  he  was  there;  and,  in  the 
afternoon,  wherever  he  could  find  most  company.  Generally  he  was 
the  principal  speaker.  The  liveliness  of  his  manner  made  his  conver- 
sation amuging  as  well  as  instructive,  and  he  denied  its  advantages 
to  nobody.  But  he  was  nevertheless  a  most  patient  hearer ;  and  pre- 
.  ferred  being  the  hearer  whenever  others  were  present,  able  and  disposed 
to  give  valuable  information  to  the  company.  He  did  not  commonly 
refuse  invitations,  frequently  received,  to  private  entertainments:  but 
he  would  undertake  no  private  instruction;  nor  could  any  solicitation 

Wat.  apol.      induce  him  to  relieve  his  poverty,  by  accepting,   like  the  sophists  and 

.  oj;r.  p. '   .    j.i,g^Q,.icia(^g^  a,  reward  for  what  he  gave  in  public. 

Jn  the  variety  of  his  communication  on  social  duties,  he  could  not 
easily,  and  perhaps  he  did  not  desire  intirely,  to  avoid  either  religious 
or  political  subjects ;  hazardous,  both  of  them,  under  the  jealous  tyranny 
of  democracy.  It  remains  a  question  how  far  he  was  subject  to  super- 
stition; but  his  honesty  is  so  authenticated,  that  it  seems  fairer  to  im- 
pute to  him  some  weakness  in  credulity,  than  any  intention  to  deceive. 
If  we  may  believe  his  own  account,  reported  by  his  two  principal  dis- 

Pkt.  apol.      clples,   he  believed  himself  divinely  impelled  to  the  employment  to 

■Socr.  p.  cs     v.'hich  he  devoted  his  life,  inquiring  and  teaching  the  duty  of  man  to 

Xen.  Mem.     man.     A  divine  spirit,   in  his  idea,   constantly  attended   him  ;  whose 

o         -      1      1 

°i'  s  3  voice,  distinctly  heard,  never  expressly  commanded  what  he  was  in- 
disposed to  do,  but  frequently  forbad  what  he  had  intended.  To 
unveil  the  nature  of  Deity  was  not  among  his  pretensions.  He  only 
insisted  on  the  perfect  goodness  and  perfect  wisdom  of  the  Supreme 
God,  -the  creator  of  all  things,  and  the  constant  superintendence  of 
his  providence  over  the  affairs  of  men.     vVs  Included  in  these,  he  held 

that 
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that  evcrvtlnno;  done,  said,  or  niceily  wished  In-  men,  was  known  to  Xen.  mem, 

.  ,       Sficr,   1.  I . 

the  D'eitv,  and  that  it  was  impossible  he  could  be  pleased  with  evil.  c.  i.  s.  19, 

The  unity  of  God,  tho  implied  in  many  of  his  reported  discourses,  he 

would  not  in  dire(;t  terms  assert;  rath.cr  carefully  avoiding  to  dispute  s.  2. 

the  existence  of  the  multifarious  o-ods  acknowleged  in  Greece;  but  he  ^''^'•,  ^"Z 

,       .  ,     .  ,    rlivph.  &^ 

strongly  denied  the  weaknesses,  vices,  and  crimes  commonly  miputed  rep. 

to  them.     So  far  however  from  proposing  to  innovate  in  forms  of  wor- 
ship and  religious    ceremonies,    so  various   in   the  different   Grecian 
states,  and  sources  of  more  doubt  and  contention  than  any  other  cir- 
cumstances of  the  heathen  religion,  he  held  that  men  could  not  in  these 
matters  do  wrong,  if  they  followed  the  laws  of  their  own  country  and  Xen.  mem. 
the  institutions  of  their  forefathers.     He  M-as  therefore  regular  in  sacri-  j"°"'j''/' 
fice,  both  upon  the  public  altars  and  in  his  family.     He  seems  to  have 
been  persuaded  that  the  Deity,,  by  various  signs,  revealed  the  future  to 
men;  in  oracles,  dreams,  and  all  the  various  ways  usually  acknowleged 
by  those  conversant  in  the  reputed  science  of  augury.     '  Where  the  I.  i.e. i.s.7, 
'  wisdom  of  men  cannot  avail,'  he  said,   '  we  should  endevor  to   gain 
'  information  from  the  gods ;  who  will  not  refuse  intelligible  signs  to 
'  those   to   whom   they   are   propitious.'      Accordingly  he   consulted 
oracles  himself,  and  he  recommended  the  same  practice  to  others,  in  Xen.  An;ib. 
every  doubt  on  important  concerns. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Athenian  government,  in  his  time,   could 
not  invite  a  man  of  Socrates's  disposition  to  offer  himself  for  political 
situations.      He  tholight  he  might   be   infinitely  more    useful    to  his 
country  in    the    singular  line,    it   might    indeed    be   called    a    public 
line,    which    he  had    chosen    for  himself       Not  only  he  would  not 
solicit   office,  but  he  would  take    no  part   in    political  contest.     In  Plat.  apol. 
the    several    revolutions    which   occurred,    he   M'as   perfectly   passive.  ^^Jq  P"    '" 
But  he   would  refuse  nothing,   on  the  contrary  he  would  be  active  in 
everything,  that  he  thought  decidedly  the  duty  of  a  citizen.     When 
called   upon   to   serve   among   the  heavy-armed,    he    was   exemplary 
in  the  duties  of  a  private  soldier;  and  as  such  he  fought  at  Potidasa, 
Amphipolis,  and  Delium.     We  find  him  mentioned  in  civil  office ;  at 
one  time  president  of  the  general  asscm.bly,  and  at  another  a  member  So^""  i"4"^' 
of  the  council  of  Fivehundred.     In   each  situation  he  distinguished  c.  4.  s.  2& 

-17  TTT  r\  !-•  ,^  5.  Plat.apoJ. 

Vol.  Ill,  O  himself  Socr.  p.  32 
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himself  by  his  unbending  uprightness.  When  president,  he  resisted 
the  violence  of  the  assembled  people,  who  voted  a  decree,  in  substance 
or  in  manner,  contrary  to  the  constitution.  Neither  threats  nor  in- 
treaties  could  move  him  to  give  it  the  necessary  sanction  of  his  office. 
As  a  member  of  the  council,  we  have  already  seen  him  in  the  office  of 
prytanis,  at  the  trial  of  the  six  generals,  when  his  persevering  resistance 
to  the  injustice  of  popular  tyranny  was  rendered  useless,  through  the 
want  of  equal  constancy  in  his  collegues,  who  yielded  to  the  storm. 
Under  the  Thirty  again,  we  have  seen  him,  not  in  oftice  indeed,  but 
daring  to  refuse  office,  unworthy  and  illegal  office,  which  the  tyranny 
of  the  all-powerful  Critias  would  have  put  upon  him. 

We  are  not  informed  \vhen  Socrates  first  became  distinguished  as  a 
sophist ;  for  in  that  description  of  men  he  was  in  his  own  qIslj  reckoned. 
When  the  wit  of  Aristophanes  was  directed  against  him  in  the  theater, 
he  was  already  among  the  most  eminent,  but  his  eminence  seems  to 
have  been  then  recent.  It  was  about  the  tenth  or  eleventh  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  M'ar,  when  he  was  six  or  seven  and  forty  years  of 
age,  that  after  the  manner  of  the  old  comedy,  he  was  offered  to  public 
derision  upon  the  stage,  by  his  own  name,  as  one  of  the  persons  of  the 
drama,  in  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  called  The  Clouds,  which  is 
yet  extant.  Some  antipathy,  it  appears,  existed  between  the  comic 
poets,  collectively,  and  the  sophists  or  philosophers.  The  licentiousness 
of  the  former  could  indeed  scarcely  escape  the  animadversion  of  the 
latter,  who,  on  the  contrary,  favored  the  tragic  poets,  competitors 
with  the  comedians  for  public  favor.  Euripides  and  Aristophanes  were 
particularly  enemies  ;  and  Socrates  not  only  lived   in   intimacy  with 

Diog.  Laert.  Euripides,  but  is  said  to  have  assisted  him  in  some  of  his  tragedies. 

Zll  ^°"'  ^^  ^^^  informed  of  no  other  cause  for  the  injurious  representation 
which  the  comic  poet  has  given  of  Socrates'";  whom  he  exhibits,  in 
The  Clouds,  as  a  flagitious,   yet  ridiculous  pretender  to  the  occult 

*'  The  learned  Brunck,  in  a  Note  on  The  are  represented  sitting,  in  no  unfriendly  way, 

Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  contends   that  the  at  the  same  table,  and  in  confirmation  of  it 

poetborereally  no  ill-will  to  the  philosopher,  he  adduces  the  celebrated  panegyrical  epi- 

He  draws  his  proof  chiefly  from   the   cir-  gram  on  Aristophanes,  which  has  been  com- 

cumstance  that  in  Plato's  dialogue,  intitled  monly  attributed  to  Plato.  Aristoph.  Brunck. 

The  Banquet,    Socrates   and  Aristophanes  p.  65,  t.  2. 


init. 
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sciences,  conversing  with  the  clouds  as  divinities,  and  teaching  the 

principal  youths  of  Athens  to  despise  the  received  gods  and  to  cozen 

men.     The  audience,  accustomed  to  look  on  defamation  with  careless-  Aristopli. 

ness,  and  to  hold  as  laAvfiil  and  proper  whatever  might  amuse  the  mul-  ^  246. 

titude,  applauded  the  wit,  and  even  gave  general  approbation  to   the  v.  525. 

piece :  but  the  high  estimation  of  the  character  of  Socrates  sufficed 

to  prevent  that  complete  success,  which  the  poet  had  promised  himself. 

The  crown,  which  rewarded  him  whose  drama  most  earned  the  public 

favor,  and  which  Aristophanes  had  so  often  won,  was  on  this  occasion 

refused  him. 

Two  or  tluee  and  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  first  represen-  Bnmk.  noi. 

tatipn  of  The  Clouds;  the  storms  of  conquest  suffered  from  a  forein  ^nstopi^ 

enemy,  and  of  four  revolutions  in  the  civil  government  of  the  countiy,  '"'*• 

had  passed ;  nearly  three  years  had  followed  of  that  quiet,   -which  the 

revolution  under  Thrasybulus  produced,  and  the  act  of  amnesty  should 

have  confirmed,  when  a  young  man,  named  Melitus,  went  to  the  kins'-  ^'*''  ^""■• 

'  .  .  .  .  p.  2.  1. 1.  & 

archon,  and,  in  the  usual  form,  delivered  an  information  against  So-  Apol.  Socr. 

crates,  and  bound  himself  to  prosecute.     The  information  ran  thus ;  P;  ^*' 

'  '  '   Xen.   mem. 

'  Melitus  son  of  Melitus,  of  the  borough  of  Pitthos,  xleclares  these  Socr.  init. 
'  upon  oath  against  Socrates  son  of  Sophroniscus,  of  the  borough  of  vit.'socf. 
'  Alopece:    Socrates  is  guilty   of  reviling   the   gods  whom  the  city 
'  acknowleges,  and  of  preaching  other  new  gods  :  moreover  he  is  guilty 
'  of  corrupting  the  youth.     Penalty,   death.' 

Xenophon  begins  his  Memorials  of  his  revered  master,  with  declaring 
his  wonder  how  the  Athenians  could  have  been  persuaded  to  condemn, 
to  death,  a  man  of  such  uncommonly  clear  innocence  and  exalted 
worth.  .iElian,  tho  for  authority  he  can  bear  no  comparison  with 
Xenophon,  has  nevertheless,  I  think,  given  the  solution.  '  Socrates,' 
he  says,  '  disHked  the  Athenian  constitution.  For  he  saw  that  de- 
'  mocracy  is  tyrannical,  and  abounds  with  all  the  evils  of  absolute 
*  monarchy  " .'      But    tho    the  political   circumstances  of  the  times 

**  SwxpaTu;  Je  t?  (ii»  'a6i)»«ii»»  1!I•^lT£l«  oiV.  vation,  quoted  at  the  end  of  the  first  section 

ripic-xflo'  tv^anixriv  ya,^,  xa.)  ftoK»^;jix)i»  luftt,  Tn\i  of  the  twenty-first  chapter,   H  A«/*oxgaTifls  n 

^rifioxfoliav  ivcjat.   y^ilian.  var.  hist.  1.3.  c.  17.  tiMvIu'w  Tvfavn'^  Irt. 
Aud  this  is  consonant  to  Aristotle's  obser- 
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Xen.  mem. 
Socr.  1.  1. 
c.  2.  s.  56. 
et  seq. 


Lys.  or.  pro 
Polyst. 

Plat.  apol. 
Socr. 


made  it  Bccessary  for  cotemporaiy  writers  to  speak  with  caution,  yet 
both  Xenophou  and  Plato  have  declared  enough  to  show  that  the 
assertion  of  iElian  Avas  well-founded;  and  farther  proof,  were  it  wanted, 
may  be  derived  from  another  early  M'riter,  nearly  cotemporary,  and 
deeply  versed  in  the  politics  of  his  age,  the  orator  iEschines.  Indeed, 
tho  not  stated  in  the  inditenient,  3  et  it  was  urged  against  Socrates  by 
his  prosecutors  before  the  court,  that  he  v»'as  disaffected  to  the  demo- 
cracy;  and  in  proof  they  aftirnied  it  to  be  notorious  that  he  had  ridi- 
culed, what  the  Athenian  constitution  prescribed,  the  appointment  to 
magistracy  by  lot.  '  Thus,'  they  said,  '  he  taught  his  numerous  fol- 
'  lowers,  youths  of  the  principal  families  of  the  city,  to  despise  the 
'  established  government,  and  to  be  turbulent  and  seditious ;  and  his 
'  success  had  been  seen  in  the  conduct  of  two,  the  most  ea;incnt, 
'  Alcibiades  and  Critias.  ,  Even  the  best  things  he  converted  to  these 
*  ill  purposes  :  from  the  most  esteemed  poets,  and  particularly  from 
'  Homer,  he  selected  passages  to  inforce  his  anti-democratical  prin- 
'  ciples.' 

Socrates,  it  appears  indeed,  was  not  inclined  to  deny  his  disappro- 
bation of  the  Athenian  constitution.  His  defence  itself,  as  it-  is  re- 
ported by  Plato,  contains  matter  on  which  to  found  an  accusation 
against  him,  of  disaffection  to  the  sovereinty  of  the  people,  such  as, 
under  the  jealous  tyranny  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  would  some- 
times subject  a-  man  to  the  penalties  of  high  treason.  '  You  well 
'  know,'  he  says,  '  Athenians,  that,  had  I  ingaged  in  public  busi- 
'  ness,  I  should  long  ago  have  perished,  without  procuring  any  ad- 
'  vantage  either  to  you  or  to  myself.  Let  not  the  truth  offend  you  : 
'  it  is  no  peculiarity  of  your  democracy,  or  of  your  national  cha- 
'  racter :  but,  wherever  the  people  is  soverein,  no  man  who  shall  dare 
'  honestly  to  oppose  injustice,  frequent  and  extravagant  injustice,  can 
'  avoid  destruction.' 

Without  this  proof,  indeed,  we  might  reasonably  believe,  that,  tho 
Socrates  was  a  good  and  faithful  subject  of  the  Athenian  government, 
and  would  promote  no  sedition,  no  political  violence,  yet  he  could  not 
like  the  Athenian  constitution^'.     He  wished  for  wholesome  changes 

"  His  political  principles  seem  most  particularly  declared  in  Plato's  Crito. 

by 
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by  gentle  means  ;  and  it  seems  even  to  have  been  a  principal  object  of 
the  labors  to  which  he  dedicated  himself,  to  infuse  principles  into  the 
rising  generation  that  might  bring  about  the  desirable  change  insensibly. 
His  srcholars  were  chiefly  sons  of  the  wealthiest  citizens,  whose  easy 
circnnistances  afforded  leisure  to  attend  him  ;  and,  some  of  these,  zea- 
lously adopting  his  tenets,  others  meerly  pleased  with  the  ingenuity  of 
his  arguments,  and  the  liveliness  of  his  manner,  and  desirous  to  emu- 
late his  triumphs  over  his  opponents,  were  forward,  after  his  example, 
to  ingage  in  disputation  upon  all  the  subjects  on  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  discourse.  Thus  employed,  and  thus  followed,  tho  himself 
avoiding  office  and  public  business,  those  who  governed  or  desired  to 
govern  the  commonwealth  through  their  influence  among  the  Many, 
might  perhaps  not  unreasonably  consider  him  as  one  who  M'as,  or  might 
become,  a  formidable  adversary ;  nor  might  it  be  difficult  to  excite 
popular  jealousy  against  him. 

Melitus,  who  stood  forward  as  his  principal  accuser,  was,  as  Plato 
hiforms  us,  no  way  a  man  of  any  great  consideration.    His  legal  descrip- 
tion gives  some  probability  to  the  conjecture  that  his  father  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  sent  to    Lacedaemon,  from  the  moderate  party, 
who  opposed  the  ten  successors  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,   while  Thrasy-     , 
bulus  held  Peirajus,  and  Pausanius  was  incamped   before  Athens.     He  of  tbis  Hist. 
Avas  a  poet,  and  stood  forward  as  in  a  common  cause  of  tlie  poets,  who 
esteemed  the  doctrine  of  Socrates  injurious  to  their  interest.     Unsup- 
ported, his  accusation  would  have  been  little  formidable.     But  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  meer  instrument  in  the  business.      He  was  soon  joined 
by  Lycon,  one  of  the  most  powerful  speakers  of  his  time.     L\'ci)n  was 
the  avowed  patron  of  the  rhetoricians,  who,  as  well  as  the  poets,  thought 
their  interest  injured  by  the  moral  philosopher's  doctrine.     I  know  not 
that  on  any  other  occasion,   in  drecian  history,   we  have  any  account 
of  this  kind  of  party-interest  operating;  but  from  circumstances  nearly 
analogous,  in  our  own  countrv,  if  we  substitute  for  poets  the  clergy, 
and  for  rhetoricians  the  lawyers,  we  may  gather  what  might  be  the 
parly-spirit,  and  what  the  weight  of  influence  of  the  rhetoricians  and 
poets  in  Athens.     With  Lycon,  Anytus,  a  man  scarcely  second  to  any 
in    the    commonwealth    in  rank   and    general   estimation,    Mho    had 

held 
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liekl  high  command  with  reputation  in  the  Peloponncsian  war,  and 
had  been  the  principal  associate  of  Thrasybulus  in  the  war  against  the 
Thirty  and  the  restoration  of  the  democracy,  declared  himself  a  sup- 
porter of  the  prosecution  "\  Nothing  in  the  accusation  could,  by  any 
known  law  of  Athens,  aftect  the  life  of  the  accused.  In  England,  no 
man  would  be  put  upon  trial  on  so  vr.gue  a  charge  :  no  grand  jury  would 
listen  to  it.  But  in  Athens,  if  thepartj'  was  strong  enough,  it  signified 
little  what  was  the  law.  When  Lycon  and"  Anytus  came  forward, 
Socrates  saw  that  his  condemnation  was  already  decided. 

By  the  course  of  his  life,  however,  and  by  the  turn  of  his  thoughts, 

for  many  years,  he  had  so  prepared  himself  for  all  events,  that,  far  from 

alarmed  at  the  probability  of  his  condemnation,  he  rather  rejoiced  at 

it,  as,  at  his  age,  a  fortunate  occurrence.     He  was  persuaded  of  tiie 

Plat.  rhsd.    soul's  immortality,  and  of  the  superintending  providence  of  an  all-good 

Deity,  whose  favor  he  had  always    been  assiduously    endevoring    to 

Socr  '^p^     deserve.     Men  fear  death,  he  said,  as  if  uncf^iestionably  the  greatest 

evil  ;  and  yet  no  man  knows  that  it  may  not  be  the  greatest  good.     If 

Xei).  apol.      indeed  great  jo3's  were  in  prospect,  he  might  and  his  friends  for  him, 

Socr.  S.7,       -with  somewhat  more  reason,  reyret  the  event;  but  at  his  years,  and 

&  Mem.         with  his  scanty  fortune,  tho  he  was  happy  enough,  at  seventy,  still  to 

c^s'  s  6'  &     pi'cserve  both  body  and  mind  in  vigor,  yet  even  his  present  gratifica- 

seq.  tions  must  necessarily  soon  decay.     To  avoid  therefore  the  evils  of  age, 

pain,  sickness,  decay  of  sight,   decay    of  hearing,  perhaps   decay  of 

understanding,  by  the  easiest  of  deaths  (for  such  the  Athenian  mode 

of  execution,    by   a  draught  of  hemlock,  was  reputed)  cheered  M'ith 

the  company  of  surrounding  friends,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  a 

blessing. 

Xe-^.  mem.         Xenophon  says  that,  by  condescending  to  a  little  supplication,  Socrates 

c"*''^^'*         might  easily  have  obtained  his  acquittal.     No  admonition  or  intreaty 

of  his  friends  however  could  persuade  him  to  such  an  unworthiness. 

Plat.  apol.      On  tlie  contrary,   when  put  upon  his  defence,  he  told  the  people  that 

ccr.  p.     .    -j^^  ^.^j  ^^^^  plead  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  theirs,  wishing  them  to  avoid 

**  "AtJIoii' — rut  fA.iyiri»i  liro  t^{  rooAju?  a^mv-     apol.  Socr.  p.  23.  s.  What  these  were  I  find 
pLivot.    Xen.  apol.  Socr.  =.  29-     Anytus  came     no  information, 
forward  as  patron  of-  the  demiurgi.     Plat. 

3  the 
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the  guilt  of  an  unjust  condemnation.  It  was  usual  for  accused  persons  pijjt_  ^po]^ 
to  bewail  their  a])preliended  lot,  with  tears  to  supplicate  favor,  and,  by  Socr.  p.  3*. 
exhibiting  their  children  upon  the  bf-ma,  to  endevor  to  excitt-  pity. 
He  thought  it,  he  said,  more  respectful  to  the  court,  as  well  as  more 
becoming  himself,  to  omit  all  this;  however  awElrethat  their  sentiments 
were  likely  so  fiir  to  differ  from  his,  that  judgement  would  be  given  in 
anger  for  it. 

Condemnation  pronounced  wrought  no  change  upon  him.     He  again  Xen.  apol. 
addressed  the  court,  declared  his  innocence  of  the  matters  laid  against  ""  '~'^'  ^' 
him,  and   observed  that,  even   if  every  charge  had   been  completely  p.  25. 
proved,  still  all  together  did  not,  according  to  any  known  law,  amount 
to  a  capital  crime.     '  But,'  in  conclusion  he  said,   '  it  is  time  to  depart ;  Plat.  apol. 
'  I  to  die,  you  to  live  :  but  which  for  the  greater  good,  God  only 
*  knows.' 

It  was  usual  at  Athens  for  execution  very  soon  to  follow  condemna- 
tion ;  commonly  on  the  morrow.    But  it  happened  that  the  condemna-  pj^t.  Vhxd. 
tion  of  Socrates  took  place  on  the  eve  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  V-^^-  ^■^■ 
sacred  ceremony  of  crovniing  the  galley,  which  carried  the  annual  offer- 
ings to  the  gods  worshipped  at  Delos  ;  and  immemorial  tradition  forbad 
all  executions  till  the  sacred  vessel's  return.    Thus  the  death  of  Socrates 
was  respited  thirty  days,  m  bile  his  friends  had  free  access  to  him  in  the 
prison.     During  all  that  time  he  admirably  supported  his  constancy,  xen.  mem. 
Means  were  concerted  for  his  escape;  the  jailer  was  bribed,  a  vessel  ^°^^-  '■•*• 
prepared,  and  a  secure  retreat  iuThessaly  provided.     No  arguments,  no  piat.  Crit. 
prayers,  could  persuade  him  to  use  the  opportunity.     He  had  always 
taught  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  he  would  not  furnish  an 
example  of  the  breach  of  it     To  no  purpose  it  was  urged  that  he  had 
been  unjustly  condemned  :  he  had  always  held  that  wrong  did    not 
justify  wrong.     He  waited  with  perfect  composure  the  return  of  the 
sacred  vessel,  reasoned  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  advantage 
of  virtue,  tire  happiness  derived  from  having  made  it  through  life  his 
pursuit,  and,  with  his  friends  about  him,  took  the  fatal  cup  and  died. 

Writers  \\  ho,  after  Xenophon  and  Plato,  have  related  the  death  of 
Socrates,  seem  to  have  held  themselves  bound  to  vie  with  those  who 
preceded  them,  in  giving  pathos  to  the  story.     The  purpose  here  has 

been 
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been  rather  to  render  it  intelligible;  to  show  its  connexion  with  the 
political  history  of  Athens;  to  derive  from  it  illustration  of  the  po- 
litical history.  The  magnanimity  of  Socrates,  the  principal  efficient 
of  the  pathos,  surely  deserves  admiration  ;  yet  it  is  not  that  in  which 
he  has  most  outshone  other  men.  The  circumstances  of  lord  Russel's 
fate  were  far  more  trying.  Socrates,  we  may  reasonably  suppose, 
v,-oukl  have  borne  lord  Russel's  trial :  but,  with  bishop  Burnet  for  his 
eulogist,  instead  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  he  would  not  have  had  his 
present  splendid  fame.  The  singular  merit  of  Socrates  lay  in  the  purity 
and  the  usefulness  of  his  manners  and  conversation  ;  the  clearness  with 
which  he  saw,  and  the  steddiness  with  M'hich  he  practised,  in  a  blind 
and  corrupt  age,  all  moral  duties;  the  disinterestedness  and  the  zeal 
with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  benefit  of  others  ;  and  the  inlarged 
and  warm  benevolence,  whence  his  supreme  and  almost  only  pleasure 
seems  to  have  consisted  in  doing  good.  The  purity  of  Christian  mora- 
lity, little  enough  indeed  seen  in  practice,  nevertheless  is  become  so 
familiar  in  theory,  that  it  passes  almost  for  obvious,  and  even  congenial 
to  the  human  mind.  Those  only  will  justly  estimate  the  merit  of  that 
near  approach  to  it  which  Socrates  made,  \vho  will  take  the  pains  to 
gather,  as  they  may  from  tlie  writings  of  his  cotemporaries  and  prede- 
cessors, how  little  conception  was  entertained  of  it  before  his  time; 
how  dull  to  a  just  moral  sense  the  human  mind  has  really  been;  how 
slow  the  progress  in  the  investigation  of  moral  duties,  even  where  not 
only  great  pains  have  been  taken,  but  the  greatest  abilities  zealously 
employed ;  and,  when  discovered,  how  difficult  it  has  been  to  establish 
them  by  proofs  beyond  controversy,  or  proofs  even  that  should  be  gene- 
rally admitted  by  the  reason  of  men.  It  is  through  the  light  which 
Socrates  diffused  by  his  doctrine,  inforced  by  his  practice,  with  the 
advantage  of  having  both  the  doctrine  and  the  practice  exhibited  to 
highest  advantage,  in  the  incomparable  writings  of  disciples  such  ss 
Xenophon  and  Plato,  that  his  life  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  Athens 
and  of  man  *'. 

*'  The  life  and  manners  of  Socrates  re-     Two  men  of  the  best  ability  and  best  repu- 
main  reported  with  aiUbority  not  to  be  found     tution,  who  had   lived   familiarly  with  him, 
/or  any  other  character  of  heathen  antiquity,     but  whom  circumstances   afterward    sepa- 
rated. 
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rated,  and  set  li\  some  degree  at  variance, 
have  each  describrd  ihera  in  much  detail. 
No  deficiency  of  knovvlege  of  their  subject 
can  be  suspected ;  nolliiiig  can  be  rei)re- 
hended,  in  either  account,  on  the  score  of 
probabllitj' :  clearly,  without  concert,  ihey 
agree;  and  each  bears  the  fullest  testimony 
to  the  integrity'  of  Socrates,  and  to  the  pu- 
rity of  his  manners,  purity  beyond  even  the 
precepts  of  that  age,  as  well  as  to  the  excel, 
lence  of  his  doctrine.  On  the  contrary, 
those  foul  aspersions  upon  his  character, 
which  remain  scattered  among  later  autient 
writers,  and  which  the  learned  and  ingenious 
author  of  The  Observer  has,  new  in  our 
days,  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  teek,  to 
collect,  and  to  exhibit  in  groop,  in  a  day- 
light wliich  they  had  not  before  known,  are 
reported  neither  on  authority  to  bear  any 
comparison  witli  the  single  evidence  of  either 
Plato  or  Xcnophon,  much  less  with  their 
united  testimony,  nor  have  they  any  proba- 
bility to  recommend  them.  They  carry  every 
appearance  of  having  originated  from  the 
virulence  of  party-spirit,  the  spirit  of  that 
party  which  persecuted  Socrates  to  death ; 
and  they  have  been  propagated  by  writers 
in  the  profligate  ages  that  followed,  accom- 
modating themselves  to  the  taste  of  those 
ages,  which  their  own  profligacy,  apparently, 
has  led  some  of  them  to  defend  and  to  flat- 
ter. For  the  propensity  to  involve  men,  in 
former  times,  of  best  report,  in  the  scandal 
of  that  gross  immorality  which  disgraced  the 
fell  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  is  conspicuous 
among  some  of  the  writers  under  the  Roman 
empire. 

The  quarrel  of  the  learned  author  of  The 


Observer  with  Socrates,  has  been  taken  up 
in  revenge  for  the  imputations:,  which  some 
admirers  of  the  philosopher,  with  more  zeal 
than  either  candor  or  good  sense,  have 
thrown  upon  the  comic  poet  Aristophanes. 
The  story  reported  by  .^lian,  that  Aristo- 
phanes was  bribed  by  Aiiytus  and  Melitus 
to  write  the  comedy  of  The  Clouds,  pur- 
posely to  prepare  the  way  for  the  impeach- 
ment of  Socrates,  which  did  not  follow  till 
after  so  many  years  and  so  many  revolutions 
in  the  government,  is  evidently  absurd  and 
malicious;  and  yet  it  is  not  impossible  but 
that  comedy  may  have  contributed  to  the 
popular  prejudices,  which  inabled  the  ene- 
mies of  Socrates  to  procure  his  condemna- 
tion. Xenophon  and  Plato  have  omitted  to 
inform  us  either  what  incited  .Aristophanes 
so  to  traduce  Socrates,  or  how  the  poet  and 
the  ])hilosopher  afterward  became,  as  from 
Plato  it  appears  they  did  become,  familiar 
friends.  Possibly  Aristophanes,  when  he 
wrote  The  Clouds,  was  little  acquainted  with 
Socrates,  and  possibly  bore  him  no  particu- 
lar malice.  His  object  seems  to  have  been 
to  stigmatiiie  generally  the  quibling  of  the 
sophists,  and  to  ridicule  the  trifling  of  the 
naturalists.  Some  of  the  principal  jokes, 
such  as  measuring  the  flea's  jump,  and  ac- 
counting for  the  gnat's  noise,  have  no  appa- 
rent relation  to  any  doctrine  or  usual  inquiry- 
of  Socrates;  and  possibly  the  philosopher 
maj'  have  been  chosen  for  the  hero  of  the 
piece  only  because  he  was  more  known  to 
fame,  more  remarkable  by  his  doctrine,  by 
his  manner,  and,  what  might  be  a  conside- 
ration for  a  comic  poet,  by  his  person,  than 
any  other  public  teacher. 
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Transactions  of  the  Greeks  in  Asia  and  Thrace,  from  the 
Conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  in  which  Persia 
was  the  Ally  of  Lacedaemon,  to  the  Renewal  of  War  be- 
tween LacedjExMon  and  Persia. 

SECTION    I. 

Increased  Connection  of  Grecian  Affairs  rdth  Persian.  Succession  of 
Artnxerdxs  Mnemon  to  the  Persian  Throne.  Jfeakness  of  the 
Persian  Government.  Grecian  Forces  raised  by  Cyrus,  brother 
of  the  King :  Clearchus,  Proxeuus,  Xenophon. 

IN  the  latter  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  affairs  of  Greece 
became,  as  we  have  seen,  more  than  formerly  implicated  with  those 
of  Persia ;  and  during  the  short  calm  which  succeeded  the  long  troubles 
of  the  former  country,  some  events  in  the  latter  will  require  our  atten- 
tion. The  detail  M'ill  lead  us  far  from  Greece;  but,  beside  involving 
information  of  (Jrecian  affairs  not  found  elsewhere,  it  has  a  very  im- 
portant connection  with  Grecian  history,  through  the  insight  it  affords 
into  circumstances  M'hich  prepared  a  revolution  effected  by  Grecian 
arms,  one  of  tire  greatest  occurring  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

By  the  event  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Asian  Greeks  changed^ 
the  dominion  of  Athens,  not  for  that  of  Lacedjemon,  the  conquering 
Grecian  power,  but  of  a  forein,  a  barbarian  master,  the  king  of  Persia, 
then  the  ally  of  Lacedcemon.  Toward  the  end  of  the  same  year  in 
which  a  conclusion  Avas  put  to  the  M'ar,  by  the  taking  of  Athens,  Darius 
1  1  c.  1.  '  l^ing  of  Persia,  the  second  of  the  irame,  died.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son,  Artaxerxes,  also  the  second  of  his  name,"  and,  for  his 
extraordinary  memory,  distinguished  among  the  Greeks  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Mnemon,  the  jMindful.  The  old  king,  in  his  last  ilness,  de- 
sirous to  see  once  more  his  favorite  son  Cyrus,  sent  for  him  from  his 
1  governraeat 
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goveinmeiit  in  Lydia.  The  prince,  in  obc3ing  bis  father's  requisition, 
travelled  in  the  usual, manner  of  the  Eastern  great,  witl)  a  train  amount- 
ing almost  to  an  army  ;  and  to  exhibit,  in  his  guard,  the  new  magni- 
ficence of  troops  so  much  heard  of  in  the  upper  ])rovinces,  but  never 
yet  seen,  he  ingaged,  by  large  pay,  the  attendance  of  three  hundred 
heavy-armed  Greeks,  under  the  command  of  Xenias  of  Parrhasii  in 
Arcadia.  As  a  friend  and  counsellor,  he  took  with  him  Tissaphernes, 
satrap  of  Caria. 

On  the  decease  of  Darius,  which  followed  shortly,  a  jealousy, 
scarcely  separable  from  a  despotic  throne,  but  said  to  have  been  fo- 
mentetl  by  the  unprincipled  Tissaphernes,  induced  the  new  monarch  to 
imprison  his  brother;  .whose  death,  it  was  supposed,  in  course  would 
have  followed,  but  for  the  powerful  intercession  of  the  queen-mother, 
Parysatis.  Restored  through  her  influence,  not  only  to  liberty,  but  to 
the  great  command  intrusted  to  him  by  his  indulgent  father,  Cyrus  c.  1.  s.  4. 
nevertheless  resented  highly  the  indignity  he  had  suffered.  He  seems 
indeed  to  have  owed  little  to  his  brother's  kindness.  Jealous  of  the 
known  abilities  and  popular  character  of  Cyrus,  apprehensive  of  his 
revenge,  and  perhaps  not  unreasonably  also  of  his  ambition,  Artaxerxes 
practised  that  wretched  oriental  policy,  still  familiar  with  the  Turkish 
government  in  the  same  countries,  of  exciting  civil  Avar  between  the 
commanders  of  his  provinces,  to  disable  them  for  making  v»-ar  against 
the  throne.     Orontas,  a  person  related  to  the  royal  family,  governor  c.6.s.i.6  7. 

.  of  the  citadel  of  Sardis,  was  incouraged  by  the  monarch's  councils,  to 
rebel  against  that  superior  officer,  under  whose  immediate  authority, 
by  those  very  councils,  he  was  placed,  and  ostensibly  still  required  to 
act.  Cyrus  subdued  and  forgave  him.  A  second  opportunity  occur- 
ring, Orontas  again  rebelled  ;  again  found  himself,  notwithstanding 
the  secret  patronage   of  the  court,  unable  to  support  his   rebellion; 

,  and,  soliciting  pardon,  obtained,  from  the  generosity  of  Cyrus,  not 
pardon  only  but  favor.  But  according  to  report,  to  which  Xenophon. 
gave  credit,  the  queen-mother  herself,  Parysatis,  whether  urged  by 
the  known  enmity  of  Artaxerxes  to  Cyrus,  or  by  whatever  other  cause, 
incited  her  younger  son  to  seek  the  throne  and  life  of  the  elder.  Thus 
much  liowever  appears  certain,  that,  very  soon  after  his  return  into 

p  2  Asia 


s.  14. 
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Asia  Minor,  Cyrus  began  preparations  with  that  criminal  view.     For 
a  pretence,  it  must  l)c  allowed,  he  seems  not  to  have  been  totally  with- 
out what  the  riglit  of  self-defence  might  afford;  yet  his  principal  mo- 
tives evidently  were  ambition  and  revenge. 
Anab.  1.  1.        The  disjointed,  tottering,  and  crumbling  state  of  that  empire,  which, 

c  G.  s.  7.  1.  C 

c.L  s.  2.  under  the  first  Darius,  appeared  so  well  compacted,  and  really  was  so 
powerful  and  flourishing,  favored  h's  views.  Egypt,  M'hose  lasting 
revolt  had  been  suppressed  by  the  first  Artaxerxes,  was  again  in  re- 
bellion, and  the  fidelity  of  other  distant  provinces  was  more  than  sus- 

c. 6.  s.  3.  pected.  Within  his  own  extensive  viceroyalty,  the  large  province  of 
Paphlagonia,  governed  by  its  own  tributary  prince,  paid  but  a  preca- 

1.  3.  c.  2.  rious  obedience  to  the  Persian  throne;  the  Mysian  and  Peisidian  moun- 
taineers made  open  war  against  the  more  peaceable  subjects  of  the 
plains;  and  the  Lycaonians,  possessing  themselves  of  the  fortified 
places,  held  even  the  level  country  in  independency,  and  refused  the 
accustomed  tribute.  A  large  part  of  Lesser  Asia  was  thus  in  rebellion, 
more  or  less  avowed.  Hence,  on  one  hand,  the  attention  of  the  king's 
councils  and  the  exertion  of  his  troops  were  ingaged ;  on  the  other,  an 
undeniable  pretence  was  ready  for  Cyrus  to  increase  the  military  force 
under  his  immediate  authority. 

Ch.20.  s.  1.  On  his  first  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Grecian  colonies, 
Cvrus,  as  we  have  seen,  became  partial  to  the  Grecian  character.  The 
degeneracy,  effeminacy,  pride,  servility,  and  falsehood,  prevalent  among 
the  Assyrian  and  Median  great,  seem  to  have  led  the  first  Cyrus  to 
establish  as  a  maxim  for  the  Persians,  that  to  excel  in  drawing  the 
bow,  riding  on  horseback,  and  speaking  truth,  should  be  their  cha- 
racteristic, and  the  great  object  of  Persian  education.  Born  with  a 
o-enerous  temper,  and  superior  powers  of  body  and  mind,  and  excelling 
in  the  two  former  requisites,  the  younger  Cyrus  would  be  likely  to 
conceive  a  proud  value  for  the  latter;  and,  at  an  early  age,  to  abhor 
and  despise  the  duplicity  and  baseness  in  which  the  Persian  were  no 
lono-er  distinguished  from  the  Median  and  Assyrian  courtiers.  With  a 
mind  capable  of  friendship,  and  naturally  solicitous  for  the  esteem  of 
those  like  himself,  the  superior  character  of  men  bred  in  the  schools  of 
Lycurgus,  Anaxagoras,   and  Socrates,    and  formed  in  the  wars  and 

political 
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political  turbulence  of  the  Grecian  commonwealths,  could  not  fail  to 

strike  him.     His  vanity  would  cooperate  with  his  judgement  in  conrt- 

ing  their  good  opinion;  and,  as  his  penetration  discovered  the  use  to  Anab.  1.7. 

be  made  of  them,  even  his  ambition  would  lead  him  to  cultivate  their 

friendship. 

As  soon  as  the  design  against  his  brother's  throne  was  decided, 
Cyrus,  with  increased  sedulity,  extended  his  connections  among  the 
Greeks.  They  alone,  among  the  nations  of  that  time,  knew  how  to 
train  armies,  so  that  thousands  of  men  might  act  as  one  machine. 
Hence  their  heavy-armed  had  a  power,  in  the  shock  of  battle,  that 
no  number  of  more  irregular  troops,  however  brave,  could  resist.  To 
men  of  character  therefore,  from  any  part  of  Greece,  but  especially 
from  Peloponnesus,  whose  heavy-armed  were  of  highest  reputation, 
introduction  to  Cyrus  was  easy.  The  fame  of  his  munificence  and  of 
his  liberal  manner  invited;  and  manj'  became  connected  with  him  by 
the  pledge  of  hospitalit}',  whicli,  with  the  Persians,  not  less  than 
among  the  Greeks,  was  held  sacred.  Through  the  long  and  extensive 
■war  lately  concluded,  Greece  abounded  with  experienced  officers,  and 
with  men  of  inferior  rank,  much  practised  in  arms,  and  little  in  any 
peaceful  way  of  livelihood.  Opportunity  was  thus  ready  for  raising  a 
force  of  Grecian  mercenaries,  almost  to  any  amount.  What  required 
circumspection  was  to  avoid  alarming  the  court  of  Susa;  and  this  the 
defective  principles  and  worse  practice  of  the  Persian  administration 
made  even  easy. 

The   superintending  command  of  Cyrus  extended  over  all  Lesser  Xen.  Hel. 
Asia  within  the  river  Halys.     The  large  province,  committed  to  his  Anab.  1. 1. 

c  0    s   5    c  1 

hnmediate  government,  was  composed  of  Lydia,  the  Greater  Phrygia,  g'^^^\ 
and  Cappadocia.  The  Ionian  cities  had  been  reserved  to  the  satrapy 
of  Tihsaphernes.  But  the  prince's  character  was  popular,  the  satrap's 
unpopular;  insomuch  that,  finding  their  offered  homage  acceptable, 
all  those  cities,  excepting  Miletus,  paid  their  appointed  tribute  to 
Cyrus,  and  no  longer  acknowleged  the  satrap's  orders.  To  contest 
such  matters  by  arms,  was  become  so  ordinary  among  the  Persian 
governors,  that  raising  troops  for  the  purpose  was  little  likely  to  give 
umbrage  to  the  court;   careless  how  the  provinces  were  administered, 

provided 
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provicl«l  only  the  expected  tribute  came  reguLiily  to  tlie  treasury. 
Cyrus  therefore  directed  his  Grecian  commanders,  in  the  several  towns, 
to  inlist  Greeks,  especially  Peloponnesians,  as  many  as  they  could; 
with  the  pretence  of"  strengthening  his  garrisons  against  the  apprehended, 
attempts  of  Tissaphernes.  In  Miletus,  so  the  popularity  of  his  cha- 
racter prevailed,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  revolting  to  him  ;  but 
before  it  could  be  carried  into  effect,  it  was  discovered ;  and,  by  the 
satrap's  order,  the  ringleaders  were  executed,  and  many  of  their  ad- 
herents banished.  Cyrus  not  only  protected  the  fugitives,  but  besieged 
JMiletus  bv  land  and  sea;  and  this  new  war  furnished  an  additional 
pretence  for  levying  troops. 

Notwithstanding  the  character  of  frankness,  honor,  and  strict  regard 
for  truth,  which  Cyrus  generally  supported,  the  candor  of  Xenophon, 
his  friend  and  panegyrist,  has  not  concealed  from  us  that  he  could  stoop 
to  duplicitv,  when  the  great  interests  of  his  ambition  instigated.  So 
far  from  acknowleging  any  purpose  of  disobedience  to  the  head  of  the 

Anab.  1.  1.     empire,   he  condescended  to  request  from  that  brother,  against  whose 

c.  J.  s.  8.  ^i^iojie  and  life  his  preparations  were  already  directed,  the  royal  autho- 
rity for  adding  Ionia  to  his  immediate  government.  The  request  was 
granted ;  at  the  instance,  it  was  said,  of  Parysatis,  who  preserved 
much  influence  M'ith  her  elder  son,  while  she  incited  the  nefarious 
views  of  the  younger  against  him.  Concerning  intrigues  in  the  Per- 
sian court,  however,  we  should  perhaps  allow  our  belief  cautiously, 
even  to  Xenophon;  but  we  may  readily  give  him  credit  for  that  weak- 
ness of  the  government,  which,  he  affirms,  induced  the  king  to  be 
pleased,  rather  than  offended,  at  the  private  war  between  his  brother 
and  the  satrap;  inasmuch  as  by  consuming  their  means  in  the  distant 
provinces,  it  might  prevent  disturbance  from  their  ambition  to  the 
interior  of  tiie  empire. 

g  „  Among  the  many  Greeks  admitted  to  the  conversation  and  to  the 

table  of  Cyrus,  was  Clearchus,  a  Lacedeemonian  ;  who,  after  serving 

1. 2.  c.^.  S.2.  hi  the  armies  of  his  own  commonwealth,  througlr  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  found  himself,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  still  uneasy  in  rest.  Looking 
all  around  for  opportunity  of  military  employment,  he  thought  he  had 
discovered  it  in  the  Thracian   Chersonese,  where  the  Greek  settlers 

were 
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were  harrassetl  by  incursions  of  the  neighboring  barbarians;  and  he 
persevered  in  representation  and  solieitation  to  the  ephors,  till  he  ob- 
tained a  commission  for  a  command  tlicre.  He  hastened  his  departure; 
but  at  Corinth  an  order  of  recall  overtook  him.  The  disappointment 
was  more  than  he  could  bear;  he  resolved  to  disobey  the  revered  scy- 
tale ;  and  proceeded,  in  defiance  of  it,  to  act  in  pursuance  of  his  com- 
mission received.  For  this  he  Avas,  in  absence,  condemned  to  death;, 
a  sentence  operating  to  his  banislnnent  for  life. 

What  fair  hope  now  remained  to  Clearchus  does  not  appear ;  but  the 
need  of  mihtary  talents,  continually  and  extensive!}'  occurrino-  amono* 
the  various  warring  commonwealths  and  scattered  colonics  of  the  Greeks, 
always  offered  some  prospect  for  adventurers  of  any  considerable  mili- 
tary reputation  ;  and,  in  the  moment,  a  still  more  inviting  fielil,  pos- 
sibly always  in  his  view,  appeared  in  the  court  of  Cyrus.  Thither  he 
went,  and,  under  a  forbidding  outside,  a  surly  countenance,  a  harsh 
voice,  and  rough  manners,  the  prince,  discovering  in  him  the  character 
he  wanted,  after  short  intercourse  made  him  a  present  of  ten  thousand 
darics,  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Clearchus  did  not  disappoint  this  magnificent  generosity.  Military 
command  and  military  adventure  were  his  supreme  delight ;  and,  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  age,  a  body  of  men  under  his  orders  was  an 
estate.  Employing  therefore  the  whole  of  the  prince's  present  in  raising 
troops,  he  offered,  as  an  individual  adventurer,  that  protection  to  the 
Chersonesites,  which,  as  a  general  of  the  Lacedemonian  forces,  he  had 
been  commissioned  to  give,  but  which  the  Lacedaemonian  government, 
tJM)  claiming  to  be  the  protecting  power  of  the  Grecian  name,  had  finally 
refused  to  afford.  His  service  was  accepted;  and  his  success  against 
the  barbarians,  together  with  the  uncommon  regularity  and  inoftensive- 
ness  of  his  troops  in  the  friendly  country,  so  gratified  not  tlie  Cher- 
sonitts  only,  but  all  the  Hellespontine  Greeks,  that,  while  he  generally 
found  subsistence  at  the  expence  of  the  enemy,  they  provided  large 
pay  for  his  army  by  voluntary  contribution.  Hence,  with  a  discipline 
severe  sometimes  to  excess,  he  preserved  the  general  attachment  of  those 
under  him ;  and  thus  a  body  of  troops  was  kept  in  the  highest  order, 
ready  for  the  service  of  Cyrus. 

The 
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The  circumstances  of  Thessaly  aflf'ordcd  another  opportunity.  Aris- 
tippus,  a  Thessalian  of  eminence,  probably  banished  by  faction,  had 
been  admitted  to  the  prince's  famiharity.  Returning  afterward  to  his 
OM'n  country,  and  becoming  head  of  his  party,  divisions  were  still  such 
that  civil  war  followed.  Then  Aristippus  thought  he  might  profit  from 
that  claim,  which  the  ancient  doctrine  of  hospitality  gave  him  upon  the 
generosity  of  Cyrus.  He  requested  levy-money  for  two  thousand  men, 
■with  pay  fur  three  months.  Cyrus  granted  them  for  four  thousand  and 
six  months  ;  only  stipulating,  that,  without  previous  communication 
Avith  him,  no  accommodation  should  be  concluded  with  the  adverse  party. 
Thus  another  body  of  troops,  unnoticed,  was  maintained  for  Gyrus. 

Proxenus,  a  Theban,  of  the  first  rank  and  hrg-hest  connections,  happy 
in  his  talents,  cultivated  under  the  celebrated  Gorgias,  of  manners  to 
Avin,  and  character  to  deserve  esteem,  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of 
things  in  his  own  city,  passed,  at  the  age  of  toward  thirty,  to  the  court 
of  Cyrus,  with  the  direct  purpose  of  seeking  employment,  honor,  and 
fortune;  and,  in  Xenophon's  phrase,  of  so  associating  with  men  in  the 
highest  situations,  that  he  might  earn  the  means  of  doing,  rather  than 
lie  under  the  necessity  of  receiving,  favors.  Recommended  by  such 
advantages,  Proxenus  not  only  obtained  the  notice,  but  won  the  friend- 
ship of  Cyrus  ;  who  commissioned  him  to  raise  a  Grecian  force,  for  a 
purpose  which  the  Persian  court  could  not  disapprove,  the  reduction  of 
the  rebellious  Peisidians. 

Thus  ingaged  in  the  prince's  service,  it  became  the  care  of  Proxenus 
to  obtain,  in  his  forein  residence,  the  society  of  a  friend,  of  disposition, 
acquirements,  and  pursuits  congenial  to  his  own.  With  this  view  he 
AnaW  1.  3.  Wrote  to  a  young  Athenian  ',  with  whom  he  had  long  had  intimacy, 
Xeuophon  son  of  Gryllus,  a  scholar  of  Socrates;  Marmly  urging  him 
to  come  and  partake  of  the  prince's  favor,  to  which  he  ingaged  to  in- 
troduce him.  In  the  actual  state  of  things  at  Athens,  enough  might 
occur  to  disgust  honest  ambition.  Xenophon  therefore,  little  satisfied 
with  any  prospect  there,  accepted  his  friend's  invitation ;  and  to  these 
circumstances  we  owe  his  beautiful  narrative  of  the  insuing  transactions, 
which  remains,  like  the  Iliad,  the  oldest  and  the  model  of  its  kind  \ 

''*  Two  notes,  whose  purpose  is  to  warrant  the  text,  but  which  are  not  wanted  to  elu- 
ijidate  it,  are,  on  account  of  tlieiv  length,  referred  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

For 
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For  a  Grecian  land-force,  Cyrus  contented  himself  with  what  might 
he  procured  by  negotiation  with  individuals,  and  the  allurement  of  pay. 
But  he  desired  the  cooperation  of  a  Grecian  tleet,  which,  in  the  existing 
circumstances  of  Greece,  could  be  obtained  only  through  favor  of  the 
Lacedjemonian  government.  By  a  confidential  minister,  therefore, 
dispatched  to  Lacedeemon,  he  claimed  a  friendly  return  for  his  assistance  Xen.  Hel. 
in  the  war  with  Athens.  The  ephors,  publicly  acknowleging  the  "^^  ■  ^-  • 
justness  of  his  claim,  sent  orders  to  Samius,  then  commanding  on  the 
Asiatic  station,  to  join  the  prince's  fleet,  and  follow  the  directions  of  his 
admiral,  Tamos,  an  Egjptian. 


S  E  C  T  I  O  N     II. 

March  of  Ci/riis  to  Babylonia :  Battle  of  Cunaxa. 

Preparation-  being  at  length  completed,  and  the  advantageous  sea- 
son for  action  approaching,  all  the  Ionium  garrisons  were  ordered  to 
Sardis,  and  put  under  the  command  of  Xcnias,  the  Arcadian,  com- 
mander of  the  Grecian  guard  which  had  attended  Cyrus  into  Upper 
Asia.  The  other  Grecian  troops  were  directed  to  join  ;  some  at  Sardis, 
some  at  places  farther  eastward.  A  very  large  army  of  Persian  sul)jects, 
or  rather  of  various  Asiatics  not  Greeks,  whom  the  Greeks  called  col- 
lectively barbarians,  was  at  the  same  time  assembled.  The  pretence  of 
these  great  preparations  was  to  exterminate  the  rebellious  Peisidians ; 
and,  in  the  moment,  it  sufficed  for  the  troops.  It  could  however  no 
longer  blind  Tissaphernes ;  who,  not  chusing  to  trust  others  to  report 
what  he  knew  or  suspected,  set  off,  with  all  the  speed  that  the  way  of  Xcn.Anab. 
travelling  of  an  Eastern  satrap  would  admit,  with  an  escort  of  five  hun-  g'  ^"  ^'  "' 
drcd  horse,  to  comnumicate  personally  with  the  king. 

JNIeanwhile  Cyrus  marched  from  Sardis,  with  the  forces  already  col-  s.5—9. 
lected,   by  Colossic  to  Cela^na;  in  Phrygia,  a  large  and  populous  town,  ^-  ^'  ^^^' 
where  he  halted  thirty  days.     There  he  was  joined  by  the  last  division  Apnl. 
of  his  Grecian  forces,  which  now  amounted  to  about  eleven  thousand 
heavy-armed,  and  two  thousand  targeteers.     His  Asiatics  or  barbarians 
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-  were  near  a  liundrccl  tliousaiul.  Proceeding  again  eastward,  he  halted 
again  at  Peltie.  There  he  gave  a  very  strong  and  gratifying  mark  of 
attention  to  tlie  Greeks.  It  Mas  tlie  season  of  tlie  Arcadian  festival 
called  LycDEa,  whence  the  Romans  had  their  Luperc  dia.  The  Aixa- 
dians  of  the  army  were  desirous  to  celehrate  the  festival,  with  games 
and  all  religious  rites,  aftei  the  manner  of  their  own  country.  Not 
only  he  allowed  all  opportunity  for  this,  but  he  paid  them  the  compli- 
ment himself  to  attend. 

In  his  great  undertaking  indeed,  every  exertion  of  his  talent  for 
acquiring  popularity  was  wanted.  Either  he  had  met  with  some  great 
disappointment,  of  which  we  are  uninformed,  or  he  set  out  unprovided 
with  the  first  requisite,  money,  to  a  degree  far  beyond  what  prudence 
could  justify.  Only  fifty-two  days  had  elapsed  since  the  army  moved 
from  Sardis,  v. hen  the  pay  of  the  Grecian  forces  was  three  months  in 
arrear,  andheAvas  without  means  to  furnish  it  Discontent  of  course 
arose,  and  grew,  insomuch  that  the  soldiers  M'ould  urge  their  clamorous 
demands,  even  to  his  very  door.  Much  good  sense,  some  experience, 
and  earnest  meditation  on  great  designs,  had  taught  Cyrus  to  respect 
men,  who  must  be  instruments  of  those  designs.  Hence  he  had  learned 
to  check  the  impetuous  passions,  whose  sallies  had  sometimes  disgraced 
his  earlier  youth.  He  would  himself  often  give  a  patient  hearing  to  the 
soldiers  :  he  would  soothe  them  with  expressions  of  sorrow  for  his  pre- 
sent inability;  he  would  cheer  them  with  the  prospect  of  better  times, 
and  with  promises,  in  which  his  known  generosity  disposed  them  ta 
confide  ;  and  he  never  failed  to  dismiss  them  hoping,  and  in  some 
deg-ree  o-iatificd. 

It  seems  probable  that  Cyrus  had  been  negotiating  with  Syennesis, 
who  reigned  over  the  rich  maritime  province  of  Cilicia,  holding  it, 
if  we  may  use  a  modern  term  very  nearly  apposite,  as  a  fief  of  the  Per- 
sian empire.  To  pass  from  Lydia  into  Assyria,  the  immense  ridge 
which  under  various  names,  Taurus,  Caucasus,  and  others,  extends 
from  the  south-western  corner  of  Asia  INIinor  to  the  Caspian  sea,  must 
necessarily  be  crossed  ;  everywhere  with  much  difficulty  and  danger  to 
an  army,  if  an  enemy  opposed  ;  but  the  nearest  way  and  the  best  M'as 
through  Cilicia.     It  was  therefore  of  much  importance  to  Cyrus  to  gain 

Syennesis 
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Syennesis  to  his  interest;  or,  if  that  could  not  be,  to  dt'ler  opposition 
from  liini.  But  the  situation  of  the  Cihcian  j)ii!K'e  was  critical.  Acceding 
to  the  recjuisition  of  Cyrus,  he  hazarded  the  charge  of  concurring  in 
Tcl.'ellion  against  the  great  king;  refusing  it,  he  might  be  overwhelmed 
by  tlic  i)rince"s  army,  before  assistance  from  the  king  could  ariive. 
Hence  seem  to  have  arisen  the  circumstances,  of  strange  and  mysteri- 
ous apptarance,  which  followed.  Proceeding  from  Pelts,  the  army  in- 
■camped  in  tl>e  plain  of  Caystrus,  near  a  large  town,  whence  it  was  Anab.  1.  i. 
supplied  with  provisions  ;  but,  no  pay  forthcoming,  the  discontent  of  the 
Greeks  became  such,  that  their  officers  with  difficulty  kept  them  within 
any  bounds.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  arrival  of  Epyaxa,  wife  of 
Syennesis,  with  a  strong  escort  of  horse,  part  Cilician,  part  Greeks  of 
Aspendus,  drew  general  attention;  and  sbortlj',  to  the  surprize  almost 
equally  as  to  the  gratification  of  the  army,  pay  M'as  issued  for  four 
niontJis.  The  means  were  universally  attributed  to  the  Ctliciau 
princess. 

Orders  being  given  for  resuming  the  inarch,  the  Greeks  now  pro- 
ceeded cheerfull}^  Epyaxa,  Avith  her  escort,  accompanied  the  army, 
moving  as  the  Persian  prince  moved,  and  incamping  as  he  incamped ; 
not  without  insult  to  her  fame  from  the  licentious  mouths  of  the  soldiers. 
At  Tyriieum,  to  gratify  her,  it  was  said,  Cyrus  reviewed  his  forces. 
The  barbarian  troops  first  marolied  by.  Then  Cyrus  in  an  open,  Epyaxa 
in  a  covered  carriage,  passed  along  the  Grecian  line,  which  was  formed 
four  ileep ;  the  soldiers  uniformly  armed  and  clothed,  with  brazen 
Iiclmets,  scarlet  tunics,  greaves,  and  burnished  shields.  Taking  a. 
station  in  front,  Cyrus  sent  orders  to  advance  with  protended  spears. 
The  trumpet  immediately  giving  the  signal,  the  phalanx  moved,  and 
•gradual'ly  quickening  pace,  at  length  advanced  running,  shouting  at 
the  same  time  aloud,  in  the  usual  measured  way  of  the  Greeks,  widely 
<lifterent  from  the  irregular  clamors  of  the  barbarians.  Twelve  thousand 
men,  ujiiformly  armed,  exactly  formed,  moving  regularly,  and  shoutin"- 
regularly,  as  if  one  machine,  were  a  sight  so  'new  to  the  Asiatics  as  to 
excite  alarm  with  astonishment.  Epyaxa,  for  quicker  flight,  quitted 
her  cumbrous  carriage,  and  every  sutler  ran  from  the  camp.  The 
Greeks  were  amused   and   flattered,   and   Cyrus  was  not  anxious  to 
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conceal  his  satisfaction  at  the  tenor  which  thoy  could  thus  easily  excite 
among'  the  Asiatics. 
Anab.  1.  1.         j,^  three  (lavs  then  the  army  arrived  at  Iconium,  the  last  town  of 

<■■■  '2.  s.}().  "  "^  .  .        - 

Phrygia.  Here  it  was  on  the  border  of  the  rebellious  provinces,  the 
pretended  object  of  the  expedition.  Its  force  was  much  greater  than 
the  rebels  could  undertake  to  incountcr.  During  five  days  march 
through  Lycaonia,  the  Greeks  had  permission  to  plunder,  and  they  met 
with  no  opposition,  or  none  worth  their  historian's  notice  In  Lycaonia 
s.  50.  the  Cilician  princess  took  leave  of  Cyrus,  to  go,  by  the  nearest  road 

across  the  mountains,  into  her  own  country.  In  complinifnt,  reiil  or 
pretended,  her  escort  Avas  augmented  with  a  body  of  Greeks,  under 
the  orders  of  Menon,  a  young  Thessalian,  who  held  the  immediate 
command  of  the  troops  raised  by  Aristippus.  The  circumstances  alto- 
gether seem  to  indicate  that  the  object  of  her  extraordinary  visit  had 
been  political ;  to  divert  the  Persian  prince  from  his  purpose  of  passing 
through  Cilicia;  and  that  the  hope,  still  entertained,  of  obtaining  by 
negotiation  what  had  been  denied  to  the  first  solicitation,  induced  her 
to  accompany  his  march  so  long.  Cyrus  however  persevered  in  his 
intention,  tlio  in  uncertainty  wliether  Syennesis  would  not  oppose  his 
passing  the  mountains.  The  more  important  object  therefore,  in  detach- 
ing Menon,  was  to  open  a  communication  with  the  fleet  under  Tamos 
and  Samius,  which  had  been  ordered  to  the  Cilician  coast,  and,  by  a  force 
Avithin  the  country,  possessing  that  communication,  to  make  the  passage 
of  the  mountains,  in  all  events,  more  secure  for  the  body  of  the  army, 
s.  90,  21.  Meanwhile  the  prince,  moving  still  eastward  through  Cappadocia,  in 

four  days  reached  Dana,  a  large  and  populous  town,  whence  a  formed 
carriage-way,  the  best  across  the  rugged  ridge  of  Taurus,  led  directly 
to  Tarsus,  the  Cilician  capital;  steep,  however,  in  many  parts,  and 
-commanded,  so  that  a  very  small  force  might  stop  a  large  army.  No 
intelligence  had  yet  arrived  from  Menon,  and  report  was  circulated 
that  Syennesis  in  person,  with  a  powerful  body  of  troops,  had  occupied 
the  heights  commanding  the  passage.  During  the  halt,  which  these 
circumstances  occasioned,  two  Persian  officers  of  high  rank  were  exe- 
cuted. Rumor  went  of  a  conspiracy  ;  but  the  usual  secrecy  of  a  despotic 
administration  denied  all  particulars  to  public  knowlege. 

After 
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After  three  days  delay,  the  satisfactory  iiitclUgence  arrived,  that  tlie 
passage  of  the  mountains  v^as  open:  that  the  detachment  under  INIcnoa 
was  ah-eady  within  the  ridge;  and,  what  had  contributed  not  a  htllc 
to  deter  the  opposition  meditated  by  Syennesis,  lliat  the  fleet  was  on 
the  coast.  The  highlands  were  accordingly  traversed  without  oppo- 
sition, and  the  army,  proceeding  in  four  days  above  eighty  miles, 
through  a  mtII  M'atcred,  highly  cultivated,  and  very  fruitful  vale, 
bounded  by  lofty  mountains,  arrived  at  Tarsus. 

With  surprize  and  regret  it  Mas  found,  that  this  large  and  lately  flou- 
rishing town  liad  been  plundered  and  M'as  nearly  deserted  :  even  the 
prince's  palace  had  been  stripped;  and  Syennesis,  with  the  principal 
inhabitants,  had  withdrawn  to  a  strong  hold  on  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains, to  avoid  farther  injury  from  Menon.  Cyrus  had  not  penetrated 
this  young  man's  character,  through  a  fan  exterior,  so  happily  as  that 
of  the  veteran  Clearchus,  under  a  forbidding  aspect.  ]\Ienon  possessed 
very  considerable  talents,  recommended  by  an  elegant  person  and  an 
ingaging  manner ;  but  he  had  a  most  depraved  mind,  with  an  inordi- 
nate appetite  for  riches  and  pleasure,  unrestrained  by  either  fear  or 
shame.  In  attributing  this  to  him,  says  Xenophon,  I  give  him  but 
his  well-known,  due.  The  allcdged  provocation,  for  his  violences  at 
Tarsus,  was  an  attack  among  the  defiles,  in  which  a  hundred  Greeks  had 
fallen.  The  loss  had  certainly  been  sustained  ;  but  the  Cilicians  averred 
that  the  intolerable  rapines  of  Menon,  as  he  traversed  the  country,  had 
provoked  the  attack.  Cyrus  sent  a  message  to  Syennesis,  requiring  his 
attendance  in  Tarsus.  The  Cilician  answered,  *  That  he  never  had 
'  appeared  before  a  superior,  nor  would  he  now.'  Epyaxa  however 
interfering  as  mediatrix,  Syennesis,  after  receiving  solemn  assurance 
of  safety,  obeyed  the  requisition.  An  exchange  was  then  made  of 
honors  for  money.  Syennesis  advanced  a  very  large  sum  to  Cyrus,  and  Anab.  i.  1. 
received,  in  return,  says  the  historian,  such  gifts  as  are  held  honorable  '^■'^'  ^'  ''^'" 
among  princes  ;  a  horse  with  a  golden  bit ;  a  chain  of  gold,  bracelets, 
a  golden  battle-axe,  a  Persian  robe,  and  a  promise  that  his  country 
should  be  no  farther  plundered,  and,  moreover,  that  stolen  slaves, 
wherever  found,  should  be  restored  to  their  owners  ;  the  only  rcpaj-ation, 
apparently,  ever  proposed  for  the  plunder  of  tlie  capital. 

Cvrus^ 
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Air\b.  1.  I.  Cvriis  liuUecl  in  Tarsus  twenty  days.  In  tliis  leisure  tlie  Greeks 
observed  among  oneanotber,  tbat  ibe  Pcisidian  mountains  were  now- 
left  far  bcbind  tbem  ;  tbat  tbe  pretence  of  war  tbere  bad  evidently  been 
a  fallaey  ;  and  many  circumstances  gave  to  suspect  tbat  the  prince's 
reiil  design  was  against  bis  brotbcr's  tbrone.  Of  tbe  generals,  Clear- 
tbus  only  was  in  tbe  secret;  but  tbe  olbers  were  mostly  ready  to  con- 
cur in  a  project  wbicb,  witb  considerable  danger  indeed,  beld  out  tlie 
bopc  of  immense  reward.  Tbe  soldiers  bowever,  for  wbom  tbe  allure- 
ment was  not  equaf,  were  less  disposed  to  tbe  toil  and  tbe  perils;  and, 
■wben  at  lenglb  orders  came  for  marcbing  still  eastward,  tbey  univer- 
sally declared,  it  was  for  no  sucb  distant  service  tbey  bad  ingagedtbem- 
selves,  and  tbey  would  go  no  fartbcr.  Clcarcbus  immediately  resorted 
to  bis  usual  rougb  means  of  compulsion ;  but  tbey  were  no  longer 
borne ;  tbe  mutiny  broke  out  witb  violence  ;  stones  were  tbrown,  fii-st 
.at  bis  sumpter  borses,  tben  at  bimself,  and  with  ditificulty  he  escaped 
alive. 

•Information  of  these  circumstances  gave  Cyrus  the  deepest  anxiety. 
He  bad  already  advanced  too  fiir  to  retreat  with  either  honor  or  safety  ; 
and,  deprived  of  bis  regular  infantry,  his  force  would  be  too  inferior 
for  any  reasonable  hope  of  success  against  the  myriads  of  the  great  king. 
But  tbe  able  and  experienced  Clearcbus  did  not  so  cease  to  trust  in  his 
own  ability  to  sway  tbe  minds  of  men.  He  desired  a  meeting  of  bis  people, 
as  in  civil  assembly,  and  they  came  quietly  together.  Addressing  them 
in  terms  tending  only  to  reconciliation  and  the  recovery  of  their  confi- 
dence, tbey  listened  patiently.  Protesting  tben  that  he  would  neither 
oppose  nor  desert  them,  he  said  if  they  thought  him  unworthy  any  longer 
to  command,  be  would  obe}'.  Not  only  his  own  people  declared  their 
attachment,  but  more  than  two  thousand  others,  of  the  body  drawn 
from  tbe  Ionian  garrisons,  hitherto  under  the  Arcadian  Xenias,  and 
tbe  troops  raised  for  the  siege  of  Miletus,  under  Pasion  of  Megara,  now, 
■without  regarding  any  longer  the  orders  of  those  generals,  arranged 
themselves  under  the  command  of  Clearcbus. 

But,  in  resolving  to  proceed  no  farther  witb  Cyrus,  tbe  means  of 
returning  to  Ionia  had  been  Uttle  considered  by  tbe  soldiers;  how  the 
passage  of  the  mountains  was  to  be  secured,  and  hovr,  without  pay, 

subsistence 
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subsistence  was  to  be  obtained.  JMoie  meetings  were  held  ;  various 
and  contrary  opinions  were  urged  ;  and  the  peiple.\ity  was  so  skilfully 
managed  by  Clcarcluis  and  his  confidential  officers,  that,  disagreeing 
on  every  otlicr  proposal,  it  was  at  length  universall}'  resolved  to  send 
Clcarchus  himself,  with  some  others,  to  demand  of  tl>e  prince  on  M'hat  ^^^^^■^  j  , 
service  he  meant  to  employ  them.  Cyrus,  being  duly  prepared  by  pri-  '•  3.  s.  20. 
A-ate  communication,  received  the  deputation  graciously,  and,  in  answer, 
said,  '  that  according  to  intelligence  lately  arrived,  his  enemy  the  satrap 
'  of  Syria,  Abrocomas,  was  incamped  on  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
'  only  twelve  days  march  from  Tarsus.  If  he  found  him  there,  he  meant 
'  to  take  vengeance  on  him;  if  not,  he  would  there  consult  with  them 
*  what  measure  should  next  be  taken.' 

This  speech  did  not  deceive  the  Greeks  ;  but  it  might  incourage,  by 
showing  them,  as  it  strongly  marks  to  posterity,  the  incoherent  texture 
of  the  Persian  government,  when  the  purpose  of  private  war  against  the 
governor  of  a  great  province,  so  near  the  center  of  the  empire,  might 
be  boldly  avowed  by  the  governor  of  another  province,  still  maintaining 
the  pretence  of  allegiance  to  the  throne.  Their  perplexity  therefore  s.21. 
not  being  in  any  degree  relieved,  if  they  persisted  in  their  first  resolu- 
tion, they  presently  came  to  a  determination,  to  profit  as  they  might 
from  the  existing  circumstances,  and  to  use  them  for  a  pretence  to 
demand  an  increase  of  pay,  rather  than,  by  deserting  tlie  prince's  ser- 
vice, to  go  without  pay.  Cyrus  readily  gratified  them  with  the  promise 
of  an  additional  half  daric  monthly.  Their  former  monthly  pay  was  a 
daric,  being  nearly  sixpence  daily. 

The  march  was  now  quietly  resumed,  and  in  five  days  the   army  c.4-.  s. 1,2,3. 

reached  Issus,  a  large  and  wealthy  seaport,  near  the  eastern  limit  of 

Cilicia.     The  fleet  was  already  arrived  there,  consisting  of  twenty-five 

Phenician  and  thirty-five  Grecian  ships.     The  Egyptian  Tamos  com-  j.. 2.  s.21. 

manded   in  chief.     The  Lacedemonian  admiral  Pythagoras,  who,  ac-  Xen.  Hel. 

1   3    c   1 
cording  to  the  usual  yearly  change  in  the  Lacedtemonian  service,  had  s'  { 

.superceded  Samius,  served  under  him.  They  brought  an  acceptable 
addition  to  the  land-force,  of  seven  hundred  heavy-armed  Greeks, 
commanded  by  Cheirisophns,  a  Lacedtemonian.  Another  reinforce- 
ment soon  after  arrived  at  Issus,  small  in  itself,  but,  from  the  attending 

circumstances. 
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circimistaiiccs,  highly  gratifying-  to  Cyrus.  It  consisted  of  about  four 
liumlred  Grecian  lieavy-armec!,  wlio  had  been  in  the  service  of  Abro- 
conias,  satrap  of  Syria:  so  far  did  the  Greeks  now  wander  in  quest  of 
mihtary  pay,  and  so  extensively  M-erc  their  valor  and  discipline  in 
request.  But,  whether  the  treatment  they  had  met  with  disgusted,  or 
the  fame  of  the  prince's  liberality  allured,  all  deserted  the  satrap,  and 
offered  themselves  in  a  bodj^  to  Cyrus;  professing  their  readiness  to 
march  anywhere  under  his  orders,  tho  it  should  be  against  the  king 
himself. 

Aniib.  1.1.  Less  than  twenty  miles  beyond  Issus  eastward,  the  ridge  of  Taurus 
meets  the  shore,  so  that  a  narrow  way  only,  under  lofty  precipices 
against  the  sea,  remains  practicable  for  an  army.  Two  fortresses  com- 
manded this  pass  ;  one  on  the  Syrian  side,  garrisoned  by  the  great 
king;  the  other  on  the  Cilician  side,  heUl  by  the  king  of  Cilicia;  for 
50  far  the  Cilician  king  was  a  soverein.  Opposition  M^as  expected  here 
from  Abrocomas,  such  as  might  prevent  or  very  inconveniently  delay 

s.  5.  the  ami}' 's  progress.     Had  such  been  found,  it  was  proposed  to  trans- 

port the  troops  by  sea  to  Phenicia.     But  the  satrap,  tho  said  to  have 

s.f^.  li;i(l  three  hundred  thousand  men  under  his  command,  left  the  narrow 

unguarded,  and  the  army  entered  S^'ria  unresisted. 

s.  7.  The  next  halt  was  at  Myriandrus,    a  Phenician  seaport  of  consider- 

able trade.  There  the  Grecian  generals  Pasion  and  Xenias,  without 
giving  any  notice  of  their  purpose,  imbarked  aboard  a  merchant-ship, 
with  their  effects,  and  sailed  for  Greece.  No  cause  for  this  desertion 
was  known ;  unless  it  was  that  those  of  the  troops  formerly  under  their 
orders,  Avhicb,  on  occasion  of  the  mutiny  at  Tarsus,  had  seceded  to 
Clearchus,  remained  still  under  that  general,  and  that  Cyrus  had  not 
interfered  to  require  their  return  under  obedience  to  their  former  com- 
manders. The  unceremonious  departure  of  those  generals  excited 
alarm  among  some,  and  indignation  among  most  of  the  Greeks; 
and  it  gave  great  uneasiness,  with  very  just  cause,  to  Cyrus.  In 
the  necessity  of  courting,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  camp, 
the  attachment  of  troops  so  differing  in  manners,  sentiments,  and  pre- 
judices, as  the  Greeks  and  Orientals,  it  would  often  be  difficult  to 
decide  how  to  manage  command,  so  as  to  offend  neither  the  proud 
4  servility 
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servility  of  these,  nor  the  turbulent  independency  of  the  others.  To  carry 
an  equal  and  steddy  discipline,  indeed,  would  be  scarcely  possible  ;  but, 
i-n  all  his  communication  with  the  Greeks,  Cyrus  seems  to  have  shown 
a  superior  mind,  and  not  least  upon  the  present  occasion.  Calling  Anab. 
together  the  generals,  he  said,  '  Pasion  and  Xenias  had  left  him.  It  g'jj', 
'  would  however  be  easy  for  his  triremes  to  overtake  their  heavy  vessel, 
'  and  bring  them  back,   if  such  could  be  his  purpose.     But  they  were 

*  free  to  go,  with  the  consciousness  which  must  attend  them,  that  they 

*  deserved  worse  of  him  than  he  of  them.     Tlieir  wives  and  children, 

*  residing  at  Tralles,  hostages  at  his  command,  should  also  be  restored 
'  to  them  :  for  those  who  had  once  served  him  well,  should  never  expe- 

*  rience  severity  from  him  for  meerly  quitting  his  service.' 

His  conduct  altogether,  very  grateful  to  the  Greeks,  infused  new  s.  9. 
alacrity  among  them,  and  a  general  readiness  appeared  for  proceeding 
S'till  eastward.     A  fortnight's  march  then  brought  the  arm}'  to  the  large 
town  of  Thapsacus  on  the   Euphrates.     There  Cyrus  declared  to  the  s.  10,  u. 
Grecian  generals  that  his  purpose  was  against  his  brother  the  great  king, 
and  desired  them  to  communicate  the  information  to  the  soldiers,  and 
endevor  to  ingage  their  willing  service.     Long  as  this  had  been  sus- 
pected, the  communication,  now  at  length  made,  was  not  well  received. 
The  soldiers  accused  their  commanders  of  concealing  from  them  a  s.  12. 
matter  so  interesting,  which  themselves  had  long  known  :  tho  in  reality 
Clearchus  alone  had  been  intrusted  with  the  secret.     Among  various 
murmurs,  it  was  observed  by  some,  that  if  they  went  on,  they  should 
deserve  at  least  a  gratuity  equal  to  what  those  had  received,  who,  under 
the  command  of  Xenias,  had  attended  Cyrus,  when  he  went  to  visit 
the  late  king  his  father.     These  circumstances  being  reported  to  the  s,  13. 
prince,  he  immediately  promised   a  gratuity,  considerably  exceeding 
the  demand,  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  pounds  sterling  for  every  soldier, 
on  their  arrival  at  Babylon,  and  their  full  pay  besides,  till  they  should 
reach  Ionia  again. 

While  some  expressed  themselves  highly  satisfied  with  so  liberal  a 
promise,  from  one  unaccustomed  to  fall  short  of  his  promises,  but  others 
yet  hesitated  at  the  prospect  of  so  hazardous  an  enterprize  at  such  a 
distance  from  their  own  country,   Menon  had  the  address  to  persuade  s.l4— 17. 

Vol.  III.  R  his 
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his  people  to  earn  the  first  favor  of  a  generous  prince,  who,  if  they  only 
Avere  true  to  him  and  to  themselves,  would  be  soon  by  far  the  greatest 
monarch  in  the  world.  Before  the  general  resolution  of  the  army  could 
be  collected,  he  gave  the  word  to  march,  and  was  obeyed.  The  Eu- 
phrates,, whose  occasional  violence  denied  bridges,  whose  depth  in  that 
part  very  rarely  admitted  fording,  and  from  M'hose  banks  all  boats  had 
been  removed  by  the  care  of  Abrocoraas,  happened  to  be  then  just  ford- 
able.  ]\fenon  led  through ;  his  troops  followed,  and  immediately  began 
to  incamp  on  the  other  side.  An  officer  was  presently  dispatched  to 
them  with  the  prince's  thanks,  and  assurance  that  it  should  be  his  care 
to  deserve  their  thanks ;  with  the  emphatical  expression  added,  that, 
■  if  he  failed,  they  should  no  longer  call  him  Cyrus.  The  service  was 
indeed  very  important,  for  the  example  was  immediately  decisive;  the 
whole  army  crossed  the  river,  and  incamped  on  the  left  bank. 
Anab.  1.1.         -pj^g  Qj-eeks  beina;  thus  at  length  clearly  ingaged  in  war  against  the 

c.  4.  s.  18.  0.^00  o 

c,5.  s.  1. '  king,  the  army  moved  again,  and  in  nine  days  reached  the  Mesopota- 
mian  desert ;  described  by  Xenophon,  under  the  name  of  Arabia,  level 
as  the  sea ;  not  a  tree  to  be  seen ;  every  shrub  and  herb,  even  to  the 

S.4.  very  reeds,  aromatic  ;  but  the  principal  produce  wormwood.     Five  days 

this  dreary  country  was  traversed,  to  Corsota,  a  large  deserted  town  on 
the  river  Mascas ;  and  there  provisions  were  distributed  for  the  formi- 
dable march  of  near  three  hundred  miles  \  through  a  still  more  barren 
reo-ion,  to  the  gate,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  fruitful  Mesopotamia. 
Thirteen  days  were  employed  in  this  passage,  in  which  corn  failed  the 

C.5.  s.5,6.  men,  and  forage  the  tattle,  insomuch  that  many  of  the  latter  died. 
Some  relief  was  at  length  obtained  from  a  large  town  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Euphrates;  but  during  the  halt  made  for  the  purpose,  a  dissen- 
tion  arose  among  the  Greeks,  which  threatened  the  most  fatal  conse- 
(juences.  In  the  fear  of  giving  umbrage,  Cyrus  had  allowed  each 
Grecian  general  to  retain  the  independent  command  of  the  troops  which 

*  Xenophon  has  given  the  measure  in  pa-  dred  miles.  Those  who  desire  critical  infor- 

rasangs ;  but  they  were  computed  only,  and  mation    concerning   the    geography    of   the 

of  course  uncertain.  According  to  the  com-  Anabasis,  will  find  advantage  in  consulting 

mon  allowance  of  four  miles  to  a  parasang,  Forster's  Dissertation  anne.Ked  to  Spelman's 

the  distance  would  be  more  than  three  hun-  translation, 

had 
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had  been  under  his  orders  before  they  assembled  ;  himself  alone  acting 
as  immediate  commander-in-chief  of  the  Grecian  forces.  I3ut  a  dispute 
arising  betAveen  some  of  Menon's  soldiers  and  those  of  Clcarcliiis,  the 
Lacedtemonian  general  took  upon  himself  to  judge  it,  and  ordered  one 
of  Menon's  men  to  be  whipped.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  iirst  instance 
recorded  of  such  a  military  punishment  among  the  Greeks;  unless  the 
chastisement  of  Thersites  by  Ulysses,  reported  in  the  Iliad,  might  be 
considered  as  such.  On  the  same  day,  Clearchus,  riding  with  a  small 
escort  through  Menon's  camp,  was  assaulted  by  the  incensed  comrades 
of  the  punished  soldier,  Avith  such  violence  that  his  life  was  indangered. 
Escaping  however  to  his  own  camp,  his  anger  so  overcame  his  prudence 
that  he  called  his  people  to  arms ;  and  the  fortunately  ready  interven- 
tion of  Proxenus,  with  admonition  and  intreaty,  judiciously  supported 
by  the  sight  of  armed  troops  at  hand,  hardly  restrained  his  fury.  It 
gave  time  however  for  Cyrus  himself  to  interfere,  who  liastened  to  the 
Grecian  line,  and  addressed  tlie  generals  with  this  remarkable  admoni- 
tion: '  Of  the  consequences  of  what  you  are  about,'  he  said,    '  lam 

*  sure  you  are  not  aware.  If  you  fight  with  one-another,  that  very  day 
'  I  shall  be  cut  off,  and  then  your  fate  Avill  not  be  distant.     For  this 

*  whole  Asiatic  army,  if  they  see  our  affairs  go  ill,  instantly  Mill  turn 

*  against  us,  and,  in  studious  display  of  enmity  to  us,  will  even  exceed 
'  the  king's  forces.'  Clearchus  felt  the  sensible,  pathetic,  and  indear- 
ing  rebuke,  and  quiet  was  restored  in  the  Grecian  camp. 

The  army  marching  again,  had  already  entered  the  fruitful  Mesopo-  Anab.  I.  u 
tamia,  or  Babylonia,   when  a  letter  Avas  delivered  to  Cyrus,   indicating  ^•'-  ^-  ■ 
a  most  dangerous  treachery.     Orontas,  his  kinsman,  whom   Me  have 
seen  twice  in  arms  against  him,  and  still  restored  to  favor  and  confidence,  ^'  ■  ^■^'->  • 
held  a  great  command  in  the  army.     Apparently  his  extensive  credit 
and  influence,  and,  amid  the  general  deficiency  of  the  Persian  officers, 
his  superior  military  reputation,  made  his  assistance  so  desirable  and 
even  necessary  for  the  expedition,  that  much  M'as  knowingly  hazarded 
to  obtain  it.     The  letter  was  from  Orontas  himself  to  the  king,  commu- 
nicating intelligence,  and  promising  service. 

In  this  danger  from  his  Persian  foUoM'ers,  we  see  a  reason  for  the 
prince's  attachment  to  his  Greeks,  perhaps  not  less  weighty  than  that 

R  2  arising 


Anab.  I.  1 
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arising  tVom  his  knowlege  of  their  superiority  as  soldiers.  From  the 
moment  they  were  decidedly  ingaged  in  the  enterprize,  their  interest 
was  much  more  inseparahly  blended  with  his,  than  that  of  perhaps 
any  of  his  Asiatics.  Orontas,  therefore,  being  arrested,  and  seven  of 
the  principal  Persian  officers  summoned,  as  a  military  council,  or 
court-martial,  to  the  prince's  tent,  three  thousand  Greeks  were  ordered 
on  guard  around,  and  Clearchus  was  called  in  to  assist  at  the  delibera- 
tion. Cyrus  himself  explained  the  prisoner's  crimes,  and  all  that  he 
said  was  allowed  by  Orontas  to  be  true.  If  the  proceedings  of  a  Per- 
sian military  tribunal  were  not  decided  by  any  very  well-regulated 
s.  6^9.  system  of  distributive  justice,  we  shall  not  Avonder.  But  Cyrus  seems 
to  have  been  desirous  to  show,  that  not  the  unceremonious  decision 
only  of  a  despotic  government,  but  the  fixed  rules  of  a  free  people, 
would  condemn  Orontas.  He  called  upon  Clearchus  first  to  declare 
his  opinion.  The  inattention  of  the  Spartan  general  to  any  principle, 
such  as  the  fame  of  his  republic  for  equal  law  might  give  to  expect 
from  him,  and  the  declaration  of  his  decision,  on  the  contrary,  by  a 
rule  of  meer  convenience,  so  adapted  to  purposes  of  tyranny  that  it 
might  serve  as  a  complete  code  of  criminal  jurisprudence  for  a  Turkish 
hashaw,  may  indeed  excite  surprize.  ,  '  I  think,'  said  Clearchus,  as 
the  Athenian  philosopher,  without  a  comment,  reports  his  speech,   '  that 

•  the  prisoner  deserves  death,  and  I  advise  that  it  be  inflicted  ;  that  so 
'  the  necessity  of  constantly  Avatching  secret  enemies  may  not  prevent 

*  exertions  for  the  advantage,  of  our  friends.'     But  whatever  we  may 
C.6.  s.  10.      think  of  Clearchus  as  a  lawyer,  he  was  undoubtedly  a  politician.     His 

argument  at  once  decided  the  court.  Tho  some  of  the  members  were 
nearly  related  to  the  prisoner,  all  voted  for  his  death.  The  prince  him- 
self pronounced  condemnation;  and  Orontas  was  then  conducted  to 
the  tent  of  Artapatas.  As  he  passed,  an  instance  of  the  decency  of 
Persian  manners  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Greeks :  tho  the  sen- 
tence had  been  made  public,  yet  all  the  croAvd  showed  him  the  same 
reverence  as  when  in  the  height  of  his  power  and  most  in  favor  Avith 
s.  n.  the  prince.     After  entering  the  tent  of  Artapatas,  he  was  never  more 

seen,  nor  was  it  ever  known  to  the  Greeks  by  what  kind  of  execution 
he  died,  or  how  his  body  was  disposed  of.     The  other  circumstances 
1  were 
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were  not  denied  to  the  public;  and  as  Clearchus  related  to  his  friends  Anab.  1. 1, 
Avhat   passed   in   the  prince's  tent,    it  comes  to  us  from  the  pen  of 
Xenophon   •with   an   authority   seldom   to  be  found  for  such  trans- 
actions. 

Treachery  and  sedition  being  thus  checked,  the  army  moved,  and  c.  7.  s.  1. 
after  three  days  march  in  Babylonia,  it  was  expected  on  the  morrow  to  ^;  V;  ^^'' 
meet  the  king's  forces.     The  want  of  system  in  the  command  of  the  Sept. 
Grecian  troops  was  now  in  some  degree  remedied.     Cyrus  directed 
that,  for  the  order  of  battle,   Clearchus  should  command  the  right 
wing,  and  l\Icnon  the  left.     Next  morning,  some  deserters  bringing 
accounts,  supposed  more  certain,  of  the  enemy's  approach,  Cyrus  sent  Anab.  1. 1. 
for  the  Greek  generals  and  lochages,  and  spoke  to  them  in  these  re-  '^'   '  ^"" 
markable  terms : 

'  It  was  not,  as  you  will  readily  suppose,  in  any  want  of  your  num-  s.  3,4. 

*  bers  to  swell  my  army,  that  I  ingaged  you  in  my  service,  but  in  the 

*  belief  that  you  were  much  superior  to  far  greater  numbers  of  bar- 

*  barians.  What  therefore  I  have  now  to  desire  of  you  is,  that  you 
'  show  yourselves  worthy  of  that  freedom  which  you  inherit,  and  for 

*  which  I  esteem  you  fortunate;  and  I  profess  to  you,  that  I  should 
'  myself  prefer  that  freedom  to  all  I  possess,  or  to  much  greater  pos- 
'  sessions,  held  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  another. 

'  For  the  battle  we  expect,  it  may  be  proper  then  to  apprize  you, 

*  that  the  enemy's  multitude  will  appear  formidable;  that  their  shout 

*  of  onset  will  be  imposing;  but,  if  you  are  firm  against  these,  I  am 
'  even  ashamed  to  say  what  contemptible  soldiers  you  will  find  my 
'  fellowcountrymen  to  be.  You  then  only  exerting  yourselves  as  may 
'  be  expected,  I  am  confident  of  acquiring  means  equal  to  my  wishes, 
'  to  send  those  home  the  envy  of  their  country,  who  may  desire  to 
'  return    home ;    but    I    trust   the    far   greater    number    of   you    will 

*  prefer  the  advantages   which  I  shall  liave  opportunity  to  offer   in 

*  my  service.' 

Gaulites,  a  Samian,  replied  to  tliis  speech,    declaring  plainly  the  c.  7.  s.  5, 6, 
doubts  of  the  army,  both  of  the'prince's  disposition  and  of  his  ability, 
whatever  their  services  and  his  success  might  be,  to  perform  such  mag- 
nificent 
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nificent  promises.  But  Gaulites  was  in  the  prince's  confidence  ' ;  and 
Xenophon's  account  altogether  gives  reason  to  suppose  that  his  rejjly 
was  preconcerted.  It  gave  opportunity  however  for  Cyrus,  in  a  second 
speech,  to  remove  all  distrust,  and  he  dismissed  those  first  called,  and 
others  afterward  admitted,  full  of  high  hopes  for  themselves,  and  zeal 
for  his  service,  -which  were  communicated  through  the  army.  The 
transaction  altogether  shows  that  Cyrus  had  studied  the  Grecian  cha- 
racter carefully  and  successfully. 

Anab.  li.  'pjjg  Grecian  forces  being  thus  prepared  (what  passed  in  the  Asiatic 

line,  probably  little  known,  is  seldom  noticed  by  Xenophon)  the  whole 
army  marched  in  order  of  battle.  Only  five  miles  onward,  a  wide  and 
deep  trench,  extending  above  forty  miles,  had  been  formed  purposely 
■  to  obstruct  the  prince's  progress.  The  canals,  little  distant,  connect- 
ing the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  gave  opportunity  to  float  it,  so  as  to 
form  a  strong  line  of  defence  to  the  country  beyond.  After  so  much 
expence  and  labor,  in  so  advantageous  and  important  a  situation,  strong 
opposition  to  the  passage  of  that  trench  was  expected.  The  tracks, 
however  only,  of  a  multitude  of  retreating  men  and  horses  were  found 
there.  Upon  this  occasion  a  remarkable  instance  occurred  of  Persian 
respect  for  Grecian  superstition;  hightened  however  possibly  by  the 
existing  urgency,  which  made  the  service  of  the  Greeks  so  important. 

c.  7.  s.  14.  On  the  eleventh  day  before  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  the  trench,  an 
Ambraciot  soothsayer,  named  Sllanus,  sacrificing,  had  boldly  asserted, 
as  what  his  skill  in  divination  inabled  him  to  foretel,  that,  within  ten 
days,  the  king  would  not  fight.  This  being  reported  to  Cyrus,  whether 
pleased  with  the  prognostic  itself,  or  only  seconding  the  incouragement 

'  riiro?  Kipu. — Cvro  fidus. — A  man  of  fide-  warrantable.    'Oi  ?3-a»  K-Sf^  vnrirocrm,  is  said, 

lity  to  Cyrus.     Spelman.  by  the  historian,  of  men  in  the  very  act  of 

Thus  the  translators.     But  the   different  a  signal  treacheiy.     (Anab.   1.  2.  c.  5.  s.  9-) 

sense  I  have  given,  being,   I  think,  unques-  This  Spelman  translates,  '  who  had  shown 

tionably  warranted  by  the  original,   I  have  '  the  greatest  fidelity  to  Cyrus.'    It  appears, 

no  doubt  in  preferring  it.     Yet  it  seems  as  I  must  own,  to  me  not  at  all  intended  by 

if  Spelman  thought  OTirc;  would  bear  no  other  the  historian  to  give  so  honorable  a  testi- 

sense  than  that  expressed  in  his  translation;  mony  to  such  men,  but  on  the  contrary  to 

for  in  another  place  he  has  given  the  same  show  in  a  stronger  light  their  base  falsehood, 

interpretation  of  the  same  word,  where  the  by  remarking  that  they  had  been  much  in 

conte.xt  would  lead  to  suppose  it  wholly  un-  the  confidence  of  Cyrus. 

it 
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it  might  infuse  into  others,  especially  the  Greeks,  he  ansM'ered,  '  Then 

'  he  will  not  fight  at  all ;  aud  if  the  event  justifies  the  prophecy,   I  will 

'give  the  soothsayer  ten  talents.'     Mindful  of  his  word,  he  accordingly 

sent  for  Silanus,     and    gave  him    three  thousand    darics;    being,    in 

Persian  money,  the  full  amount  of  teu  Attic  talents,  and  more  than 

two  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

But,   whatever  credit  might  be   really  given  to  the  Ambraciot,  the 

total  desertion  of  a  defence,  formed  with  so  much  labor  and  cost,  led 

Cyrus    and  his  principal  advisers   to  believe  that  the  kino-  meant  to  Anab.  1. 1. 
.        ,  .  .  c.  7.  s.  13. 

avoid  a  battle.     Next  day  therefore  order  was  less  diligently  kept,  and 

in  the  folloM'ing  morning,  the  prince  himself  quitting  his  horse  for  his 

chariot,    the  M'hole   army    assumed  the  improvident  carelessness  of  a 

peaceful  march  ;  many  of  the  soldiers,  as  the  sun  got  high,  to  relieve 

themselves  in  the  oppressive  heat,  committing  their  heavy  armour  to 

the  M'aggons  aud   sumpter-horses.     The  proposed  day's   progress  was 

nearly  completed,  when  Patagyas,  a  Persian  of  rank,  came  urging  his  '^'^'  ^•^' 

fainting  horse's   speed,  and,  as  he  passed,  calling  out,   in  Persian  to 

the   Asiatics,  in    Greek   to  the  Greeks,    '  that   the  king's  army   was 

'  approaching  in  order  of  battle.'     Tumult  pervaded  the  extensive  line  ; 

all  imagining  the  enemy  would    be  upon  them  before  they  could  be  s.3. 

duly  formed.      Cyrus  leaped  from  his  chariot,  armed  himself,  mounted 

his  horse,  and  hastily  issued  his  orders. 

The  disposition  for  battle  was  nevertheless  completed,  midday 
passed,  and  no  enemy  appeared.  Soon  however,  as  the  historian  who  s.5. 
was  present  describes  it,  a  dust  was  observed  in  the  distance,  like  a 
white  cloud  ;  and,  after  son^e  time,  a  darkness  spreading  over  the  plain. 
Presently  then  the  glittering  of  the  polished  armour  was  seen,  and 
shortly  the  spears  and  the  ranks  became  discernible.  Cyrus  rode 
himself  to  view  the  king's  disposition,  and  then,  coming  to  the 
Grecian  line,  by  his  interpreter  ordered  Clearchus  to  direct  his  march 
to  the  enemy's  center;  '  for  there,'  he  said,  '  the  king  has  his  station  ; 
'  and  nothing  more  is  wanting  to  complete  our  business,  than  to  de- 
*  feat  that  part  of  their  army.' 

Cyrus,     little    experienced    in    military    command,    seems  to  have 
wanted  able  advisers.     Probably  the  jealousy  of  the  Asiatics  would  not 

readily 
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readily  admit  the  association  of  Cleaichus  in  their  councils  ;  and  it  was 
necessary  for  Cyrus,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  disgusting  any  of  his 
followers.  His  Greeks  were  now  about  ten  thousand  four  hundred 
heavy-armed,  and  two  thousand  four  hundred  targeteers  :  his  Asiatics 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand,  in  large  proportion  cavalry  ;  and  he  had 
twenty  cliariots  armed  m  itli  sithcs.  The  king's  forces,  according  to 
-  the  concurrent  reports  of  deserters,  likely  however  to  be  exaggerated, 
were  nine  hundred  thousand  ;  and  his  silhcd  chariots  were  a  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  Greeks  held  the  right  of  the  prince's  army,  with  their  right 
flank  covered  by  the  Euphrates.  Clearchus,  of  a  temper  not  readily 
to  obey  any  orders  against  his  ovt^n  opinion,  was  perhaps  displeased  not 
to  have  been  consulted  about  the  disposition  for  battle.  He  knew 
however    that  tho   report   might   have  amplified  the  king's  numbers, 

Anab.  1. 1.  ^Y\ey  were  certainly  so  superior  to  those  of  Cyrus,  as  to  outflank  him 
by  more  than  half  his  army.  He  saw  the  safety  of  those  under  him, 
his  own  credit,  and  perhaps  the  best  prospect  of  final  success  to  the 
prince's  cause,  in  keeping  his  flank  still  covered. by  the  river.  Re- 
solved therefore  not  to  part  with  so  important  an  advantage,  he 
avoided  a  direct  refusal  of  obedience  to  the  prince's  conmiand,  by 
answering,  in  general  terms,  '  that  he  would  take  care  all  should  go 
well  *: 

S.10  11.  Cyrus  continued  riding  in  front  of  the  line,  viewing  every  part  ; 

and  as  he  again  approached  the  Grecian  phalanx,  Xenophon  rode  to- 
ward him,  and  asked  if  he  had  any  commands.  '  Only,'  said  the 
prince,  *  let  the  Greeks  be  informed  that  the  sacrifices  are  all  favor- 
'  able.'  At  that  instant  a  murmur  through  the  Grecian  ranks  drew 
his  attention,  and  he  asked  what  it  meant.  Xenophon  answered,  that 
the  officers  were  communicating  a  new  word,  given  out  for  the  occa- 
sion. '  What  is  it?'  said  Cyrus.  'Protecting  Jupiter  and  Victory,' 
answered  Xenophon.  '  I  accept  the  omen,'  replied  the  prince,  '  be  it 
'  so  ;'  and  immediately  rode  away  toward  the  center  of  his  army. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  read  Plutarch's  criti-  eulogy  of  Xenophon,  and  at  the  fame  time 

cism  of  the  conduct  of  Clearchus  (Plut.  Ar-  his  inattention  to  him,  without  some  wonder 

tax.  p.  1856.)  without  a  smile  at  his  pre-  at  his  extreme  carelessness, 
sumptuous  ignorance;    or  to   observe  his 

It 
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It  M'as  well  knovn  to  the  king's  officers  that  no  Asiatic  infantry 
conld  withstand  the  Grecian  phalanx,  and  that  no  Asiatic  cavalry 
would  dare  to  charge  it.  The  proposed  resource,  in  this  decided  in- 
feriority of  the  troops,  was  to  use  the  armed  chariots  as  an  artillery  ; 
and  they  were  indeed  formidable  weapons,  when  their  operations  were 
duly  guided  ^  The  horses,  to  force  their  way  through  protended 
spears,  bore  defensive  armour  * :  a  parapet  on  the  chariot  protected  the 
driver:  sithes,  projecting,  downward  under  the  axle-tree,  and  ob- 
liquely from  each  end,  Mere  adapted  to  make  havoc  of  whatever  came 
in  their  course. 

Tissaphernes,  as,  of  the  king's  general  officers,  most  acquainted  with 
the  Grecian  military  practice,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
wing  opposed  to  the  Greeks.  He  \v<xs  already  within  half  a  mile  of  Anab.  1. 1. 
their  line,  when  Cyrus  left  them.  The  Greeks,  observing  his  approach,  i]^/ 
sang  the  pasan,  advanced,  and,  quickening  pace  by  degrees,  at  length 
ran  in  phalanx.  The  effect  of  this  spirited  movement  M'as  beyond 
expectation.  The  charge  of  the  chariots,  which  alone  would  have 
been  formidable,  M'as  obviated  by  it.  For,  the  Persian  infantry  flying, 
without  even  discharging  an  effectual  arrow,  and  the  cavalry  giving 
no  support,  the  charioteers  mostly  quitted  their  carriages,  and  the  rest 
drove  away.  A  few  of  those  tremendous  M'heeled  weapons,  deserted 
by  their  drivers,  were  borne  by  the  frightened  horses  against  the 
Grecian  line,  but  none  M'ith  any  effect.  Some,  the  horses  stopping 
amazed,  were  taken,  and  some  pushing  on  M'ith  that  heedless  fury  Mhich 
fright  often  inspires,  passed  through  openings  made  for  them  by  the 
ready  discipline  of  the  phalanx''.  The  greater  part,  turning  after  their 
own  troops,  inhanccd  the  alarm  and  hastened  the  flight,  not  without 

'  So  we  learn  from  Xenophoii's  arcount  bearing  defensive    armour,  so    that    it  can 

of  their  effect  on   another  occasion.     Hel.  scarcely  be  doubted  but   the  chariot-horses 

1.4.  c.  1.  s.g.  would  be  at  least  equally  protected. 

*  In  the  passage  referred  to  in  the  fore-  '  This  is  the  sense  that  Spelmun,  by  a 
going  note,  we  find  mention,  of  the  defen-  judicious  and  apparently  well  founded  cor- 
sive  armour  of  the  Persian  sithed-chariot-  rection,  has  given  to  the  passage,  which,  in 
horses,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  ac-  the  printed  copies  of  the  Anabasis,  is  con- 
count  of  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  ;  in  which  tradictory  and  absurd, 
nevertheless     troop-horses    are    mentioned 

Vol.  III.  ■  S  havoc 
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havoc  of  the  disorderly  bands.     The  Greeks,  surprized  at  their  easy- 
victory,    with  a  steddy  pace  pursued. 

Tissaphernes,  not  of  a  temper  to  set  the  example,  generally  so 
necessary  to  produce  bold  exertion  among  Asiatic  troops,  and  disap- 
pointed of  the  effect  of  his  chariots,  on  which  he  had  wholly  depended 
for  success  against  the  Grecian  phalanx,  nevertheless  formed  hopes  to 

Anab.  1. 1.      gain,  with  little  risk,  the  credit  of  some  success  against  the  Greeks, 

c.io.  s. 5.  through  his  knowlege  of  the  formation  of  their  armies.  Avoiding  the 
heavy-armed,  with  his  cavalry  he  cliarged  the  targeteers.  But  these 
opening  (for  they  were  highly  disciplined,  and  commanded  by  an  able 
officer,  Episthenes  of  Amphipolis)  the  horse  went  through,  and  suffered 
'  from  javelins  in  passing,  without  returning  a  wound.  The  attempt  wa& 
not  repeated  ;  and  thus  a  great  victory,  in  all  appearance,  was  obtained 
by  the  Greeks,  almost  without  a  battle;  for  a  very  few  bowshot 
wounds  only  had  been  received  in  the  left  of  the  phalanx  *,  and  not  a 
man  was  killed. 

The  decision  had  been  so  rapid,  that  the  center  of  the  armies  was  not 
yet  ingaged.  In  some  leisure,  therefore,  the  success  of  the  Greeks  was 
observed  by  Cyrus  and  those  about  him,  and  so  large  a  portion  of  the 

c.S.  S.15.  royal  forces  were  seen  to  join  in  the  flight,  that  warm  hopes  were 
excited  among  all,  and  the  ready  flattery  of  some  complimented  the 
prince  as  already  king.  Cyrus  however  had  a  mind  greater  than  to 
be  so  misled.  Attentive  to  all  points,  he  had  now  satisfied  himself 
that  the  king  was  in  the  center  of  his  army,  generally  esteemed  his 
regular  post.  This  extended  beyond  the  extreme  of  the  prince's  left, 
and  had  in  no  degree  partaken  of  the  disorder  of  the  wing  under  Tissa- 
phernes.    It  had  been  the  advice  anxiously  urged  to   Cyrus  by    the 

C.7.  s.  8.  Grecian  generals,  who  knew  that  on  his  life  all  their  hopes  depended, 
not  to  risk  his  person  in  action.  Whether  through  vain  glory,  or  false 
shame,  or  any  just  consideration  of  the  importance  of  his  example  to 

'  'Etti  rflv!^vvixuro^tv6^>a.i  te?  i\tyi%.  Spel-  a  good  grammarian,  and  well  knew  his  own 

man  has  translated  this  as  if  Xenophon  had  language,  has  better  given  the  true  meaning 

meant   precisely  to   say    that  only  one  man  of  the  phrase  :  Tw»  h  'EMivut  (paa-lv  «»aifi63- 

■was  wounded.     It  appears  to  me  that  Uio-  >ai  fis»  iutiio.,  rfu^rmen  h  ohiyoui.  1.  H.  s.iid. 
doruE,  who,  iho  a  miserable  historian,  was 

Asiatic 
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Asiatic  troops,  he   resolved  not  to   shun  danger,  but   rather  to   lead 
the  way  to  daring  exertion.     He  was  however  waiting  steddily   for 
oppovtunitv,  when  that  large  part  of  the  king's  line  which  outflanked 
him,   wheeled  to    turn  his  flank.     Cyrus  then,  with  ready  judgement,  Anab.  I.i. 
chose  the  moment  of  evolution  to  charge  the  guard  of  six  thousand, 
which  preceded  the  king.     He  routed  them,  and,  according  to  report, 
he  killed  their  commander,  Artagerses,  with  his  own  hand.    The  king's    . 
immediate  guard,  and  the  king  himself,  were  thus  laid  open  to   view.  s.  is,  19. 
Stimulated   by  ambition  and  revenge  at  the  sight,  and  flushed  with 
success,  he  then  forgot  the   duty  of  the  general.     While  the  greater 
part  of  his  troops,  heedless  of  order,  pursued  the  fugitives,  he  with  a 
small  band   made  a  furious  charge,  broke  through   to  the  king,  rode 
at  him  with  his  javelin,  and  wounded  him  in   the  breast;  but  immedi- 
ately received  a  wound  in  the  face,  and,  being  overpowered,  was  pre- 
sently killed,  Avith  eight  of  his  principal  oflficers,  who  vainly  exerted 
themselves  in  his  defence.     These  circumstances,  not  within  the  means 
of  Xenophon's  personal  knowlege,  he  has  related  on  the  authority  of 
Ctesias,  a  Greek  physican,  then  in  the   service   of  Artaxerxes,    and 
employed  to  cure  the  wound  received  from  Cyrus. 

The  prince's  head  and  right  hand,  cut  off  and  carried  about,  an-  c.  10.  s.  1, 
nounced  his  fate  to  both  armies.     The  right  wing  and  center  of  the 
king's  then  advanced  with  alacrity.     The  left  of  the  prince's,  com- 
manded by  Ariteus,  did  not  wait  the  assault.     They  fled,  and  all  the  ^ 
Asiatic  line  followed  the  example ;  none  stopping  till  they  reached  the 
preceding  day's  station.     Their  camp  became  the  unresisting  prey  of 
the  conqueror.     A  Milesian  girl,  of  the  prince's  train,  running  almost  s.  2, 
naked  from  his  pavilion,  reached  the  Grecian  camp,  and  was  among 
the  first  to  communicate  alarm  there.    A  Phocaean,  who  had  been  much 
in  his  favor,   and  who  Avas  admired  for  the  extent  of  her  knowlege  and 
the  elegance  of  her  manners,  even  more  than  for  her  person,  which  still 
in  declining  youth  was  beautiful,  remained  the  king's  prisoner'.     The 

*  Their  story  may  deserve  this  notice,  not  what  they   have   related    of  the    Persian^' 

only  as  it  assists  to  mark  the  manners  of  the  which  some  modern  writers  have  overboldly, 

times,  but    also   as    it   assists   to   mark  the  and  with  little  examination,  controverted. 
TOeans  occurring.to  the  Greeks  for  knowing 

s  2  ■  Milesian 
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Milesian  found  protection  from  the  bravery  and  skill  in  arms  of  the 
small  number  of  her  fellow-countrjmen,  left  to  guard  their  camp.  It 
was  presently  attacked,  and  mostly  plundered ;  for  they  M-ere  unequal 
to  the  defence  of  its  extent;  but  at  length  they  repulsed  the  pillagers 
with  much  slaughter. 
Anab.  ].  1.  Intelligence  was  carried,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  to  the  king,  that 
the  Greeks  had  routed  and  were  pursuing  his  left  wing,  and  to  the 
Greeks,  that  the  king's  forces  were  plundering  their  camp.  Success 
and   pursuit  were  leading  them  away  from  each  other.     Both  turned; 

ft     A.     {\     '7 

■  '  '  ■  but  the  king,  instead  of  meeting  the  Greeks,  passed  them.  The  Greeks 
then  changed  their  front,  so  that  the  river  might  secure  their  rear. 
Upon  this  the  king  also  changed  his  front,  as  if  to  meet  them.  The 
Greeks  advanced,  with  confidence  increased  by  the  experience  of  the 
day,  and  they  were  not  deceived;   for,  from  a  greater  distance  than 

s.  8,  9.  the  wing  under  Tissaphernes,  the  Persians  now  fled  tlieir  assault.     The 

Greeks  pursued.  On  a  hill,  overlooking  a  village  not  distant,  a  large 
body  of  the  Persian  cavalry  checked  its  flight,  and  formed,  as  if 
resolved  to  maintain  that  advantageous  ground.  No  Persian  infantry- 
then  remained  in  sight;  and  v/hile  the  Greeks  halted  to  prepare  for 
attacking  the  horse,  these  also  fled  and  appeared  no  more. 

s.  10.  The  sun  was  now  setting,  and  the  Greeks  wondered  that  they  had 

neither  seen  Cyrus,  nor  received  orders  from  him;  confident,  never- 
tlieless,  that,  as,  with  their  small  numbers  unsupported,  they  remained 
so  completely  masters  of  the  field,  after  so  little  eflfort,  and  with  almost 
no  loss,  he  could  be  employed  only  by  the  consequences  of  victory. 
After  some  consultation  whether  they  should  send  for  their  tents  and 
necessaries,  they  resolved  rather  to  return  to  their  camp.  Reaching  it 
about  dark,  they  found  it  so  far  plundered  and  wasted,  that,  after 
having  all  passed  the  day  without  refreshment,  most  were  obliged  to  go 

1.2.  c.  1.       to  rest  fasting;  but  still  with  the  satisfactory  hope  that  victory  had 
been  on  their  side  complete. 


s.  I 
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SECTION    III. 

Return    of    the   Greeks:    Treaty   xcith    the   King:    March    through 
Mesopotamia  and  Media  :  Circumvention  of  the  Goi^rals. 

At  daybreak  the  generals  met ;  still  wondering  that  neither  orders  were 

come  from  Cyrus,  nor  intelligence.    It  was  presently  resolved  to  march     "^  ^  ^ 

in  quest  of  him.     J3y  sunrise  all  was  ready  for  moving,  when -the  arrival 

of  two  oflRcers,  of  high  rank  in  the  prince's  Asiatic  army,  occasioned  by 

a  pause;  Glous,   son  of  the  Egyptian  Tamos,  admiral  of  the  fleet;  and 

Procles,  descended  from  Demaratus,  the  banished  king  of  Laceda^mon, 

who  attended  Xerxes  into  Greece,  and  whose  family  injoyed  hereditary  Xen.  Anab, 

emoluments  and  honors  from  the  liberalitv  of  the  Persian  government.  \^^^-  '^  \^'^'* 

'^  1.  3.    c.  1. 

Now  first  the  mortifying  intelligence  was  communicated,  that  Cyrus  s. -i. 
was  no   more.     It  was  added,  that  Ariaeus  had    conducted  the  flying 
remains  of  the  Asiatic  army  to  the  ground  of  the  former  incampment, 
where  he  would  wait  for  the  Greeks  that  day,  but  on  the  morrow  would 
certainly  proceed  for  Ionia. 

Depressing  as  this  was  to  the  hope's  of  those  who  had  thought  fortune,  Anab.  1.2, 
far  above  any  ordinary  Grecian  scale,  already  their  own,  from  the  ^'^'  ^■"'" 
bounty  of  a  generous  prince,  raised  by  their  services  to  the  possession 
of  almost  countless  wealth  and  boundless  empire,  still,  looking  to  their 
own  success,  and  to  all  appearances  around,  the  Greeks  would  not  im- 
mediately give  up  all  their  lofty  expectations;  and  they  thought  they 
saw  a  resource  in  the  situation  of  Ariasus  himself,  M'ho  had  before  him, 
on  one  side,  the  fear  of  an  ignominious  death  for  his  rebellion;  on  the 
other  the  empire,  which  the  superiority  of  the  Grecian  arms  might  give 
him.  Menon,  long  connected  by  hospitality  and  familiar  intercourse 
with  Ariteus,  offered  himself  for  the  negotiation ;  and  Glous  and  Pro- 
cles did  not  refuse  to  concur  in  it.  At  the  desire  of  Clearchus,  the 
Lacedaemonian  Cheirisophus  was  joined  in  the  commission,  and  all  pre- 
sently departed  together. 

Meanwhile  the  victorious  Greeks  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 

killing 
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killing  their  baggage- cattle  for  food,  and  breaking  up  the  empty  and 
now  useless  waggons  for  fire,  for  which  however,  with  some  satisfac- 
tion, they  also  collected  Persian  arrows,  darts,  and  wooden  shields, 

Anab.  1.2.     innumerably  scattered  over  the  field  of  battle.     They  were  thus  occu- 
c.  1.  S.6.  .  •'  .    ,  -^ 

pied,  when,   about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  arrived  some  persons, 

of  whom  one  was  a  Greek,  demanding,  in  the  name  of  the  king  and 
of  Tissaphernes,  to  speak  with  the  generals.  The  Greek  was  soon 
known  to  be  Phalinus,  who  held  a  very  honorable  situation  under  the 
satrap,  to  which  a  reputation  for  military  science  had  recommended 
him.  Their  message  imported,  that  the  king  required  the  Greeks  to 
come  and  surrender  their  arms  at  his  gate  ;  and  that  on  no  other 
condition  would  he  show  them  favor  or  mercy.  Highly  as  their  easy 
victory  had  giveri  them  to  rate  the  power  of  their  arms,  this  message 
threw  a  sudden  damp  on  their  spirits.  They  began  to  consider 
their  total  want  of  necessaries  in  their  present  situation,  the  length  of 
hostile  continent,  the  rivers,  mountains,  and  deserts  to  be  crossed  to 
reach  their  own  country,  the  uncertainty  of  assistance  from  Ariasus, 
and,  wholly  destitute  as  they  were  of  cavalry,  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
collecting  provisions  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  the  danger  of  retreat, 
even  from  an  enemy  who  might  not  dare  to  face  them.  Such  circum- 
stances force  aM'ay  the  veil  ^ith  which,  in  ordinary  situations,  men 
are  inabled,  as  prudence  advises,  to  cover  their  sentiments.  The  Arca- 
dian Cleanor,  eldest  of  the  generals,  could  not  repress  his  indignation. 
He  sternly  replied,  they  would  die  before  they  would  surrender  their 
arms.  Some,  on  the  contrary,  showed  signs  of  despondency ;  others 
cast  about  for  new  project.  It  was  recollected  that  Egypt,  in  revolt, 
had  been  long  resisting  the  Persian  arms,  and  that  some  of  the  other 
distant  provinces  were  rebellious :  it  was  supposed  the  king  might  be 
, ,   ,,         glad  of  their  service,  and  the  "leater  part  were  inclined  to  offer  it.    The 

S.  14,  15.  o  '  D  1 

discussion  was  long.  In  the  end,  the  necessity  of  decision  and  the 
impossibility  of  bringing  opinions  to  agree,  seem  to  have  produced  a 
general  deference  to  the  authority  of  Clearchus.  Politic  as  bold,  he 
answered,  in  the  name  of  all,  '  We  want  our  arms  :  if  the  king  desires 
*  our  friendship,  for  his  service ;  if  he  means  enmity,  for  our  own  safety.' 
Phalinus  promised  to  report  this  answer  faithfully,  and  then  said  he  was 
I  farther 
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farther  directed  to  inform  them  that,  wliile  they  remained  in  their  pre- 
sent station,  the  king  would  consider  a  truce  as  existing  with  them; 
any  movement  he  should  esteem  a  measure  of  hostility.  Clearchus 
took  upon  himself  immediately  to  re|)ly  for  all :  '  Be  it  so.'  '  How 
'  then,'  said  Phalinus,  '  truce  or  war?'    '  Truce,'  said  Clearchus,  '  if 

*  we  stay,  and  war  if  we  move;'  nor  would  he  give  a  more  decisive 
answer. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  king's  deputies,  Procles  and  Cheiri-  Anab.  I.;;, 
sophus  returned,  leaving  IMenon  with  Aria^us.  They  reported  that  '^''^'  ^'^' 
Arian-.s  declined  the  offer  of  assistance  for  pi-etending  to  the  Persian 
throne,  alledging  that  his  inferiority  of  birth  to  many  among  the  Per- 
sians too  effectually  excluded  him :  but  that  he  was  desirous  to  have 
the  Greeks  accompany  liis  march  back  to  Ionia,  and  he  would  therefore 
wait  for  them  in  his  present  camp  the  insuing  night,  but  would  unfail- 
ingly proceed  next  morning.  Sunset  already  approaching,  quick  deci- 
sion was  necessary.  Some,  vainly  confident  in  their  experience  of  supe- 
riority in  the  field,  were  now  for  pushing  hostilities  against  the  king. 
Clearchus,  quick  to  repress  equally  rash  or  despondent  counsel,  evinced 
the  folly  of  the  proposal  by  telling  them,  '  that  the  king,  as  he  knew 
'  by  certain  intelligence,  had  passed  the  Tigris,  and  they  weie  totally 
'  without  means  to  follow  him.     Want  of  provisions  then  denied  their 

*  stay  in  their  present  station  ;  and,  in  fact,  choice  of  measures  was  out 

*  of  question:  nothing  remained  but  to  march  back  to  Ionia;  which, 
'  tho  hazardous  and  difficult,  was  not  impossible.  Besides,  the  sacri- 
'  fices  augured  well  to  their  return,  and  ill  to  every  other  measure.' 
This  was  a  decisive  argument.     All  yielded  to  it,  and  Clearchus  took 

upon  himself  to  issue  orders  for  marching  that  evening.     Neither  com-  ^  o    ^  s 
mission  nor  election  had  given  him  authority  over  the  other  generals; 
but,   in  this  hazardous  crisis,  all  acquiesced  under  the  evident  supe- 
liorily  of  his  talents  and  experience. 

The  Greeks  were  now,  according  to  Xenophon's  account,  by  the 
line  of  march,  reputed  the  shortest  and  best,  which  they  had  pursued 
to  Mesopotamia,  near  two  thousand  miles  from  Ephesus  in  Ionia,  whi- 
ther they  wished  to  return,  as  the  Grecian  city,  if  not  absolutely  the 
nearest,  yet  the  nearest  that  would  afford  them  ready  means  to  proceed 

all 
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all  to  their  several  homes,  and  perhaps  tlie  nearest  that  could  be  reached 
without  even  greater  difficulties  of  way.  This  march  had  employed 
them  ninety-three  days,  exclusively  of  halting  days'".  The  order  for 
moving  decided  that  they  were  at  war  with  the  king.  If  then  deserters 
could  hope  for  any  kind  reception,  the  considerations  urging  to  desert 
might  be  powerful.  Accordingly  three  hundred  foot,  with  forty  horse, 
.  all  Thracians,  commanded  by  a  Tliracian  named  Miltocythes,  and 
originally  ingaged  in  the  service  under  Clearchus,  deserted  assoon  as 
it  was  dark. 

The  rest  of  the  army  joined  Aria^us  about  midnight.     Immediately 
the  principal  officers  went  to  the  Persian  general's  tent,  where  the  prin- 
cipal Persian  officers  were  also   assembled.      Circumstances   did    not 
admit  long  consultation.     The  Greeks  must  necessarily'  submit  them- 
selves to  the  guidance  of  the  Persians.     The  important  object  was  to 
establish  mutual  confidence  and  good  faith.     For  this  purpose  recourse 
was  had  to  oaths,  rendered   more  solemn  and   impressive  by  sacrilice, 
A  boar,  a  bull,  a  wolf,  and  a  ram  were  the  victims,   in  whose  mingled 
blood  the  Grecian  officers  dipped  their  swords,  the  Persians  their  jave- 
lins, as   they  severally    swore  mutual  fidelity  and    friendship.      This 
ceremony  being  over,  Aria?us  observed  that,  to  return  the  way  they 
came,  seventeen  days  march  through  the  desert,  unprovided   as  they 
were,  was  impossible.     He  proposed  therefore'^a  more  circuitous  road, 
but  through  a  plentiful  country,   and  to  begin  with  forced  marches. 
Thus,  he  said,  danger  from  the  inimens'.ty  of  the  king's  numbers  Mould 
be  obviated  :  for  w  ilh  a  great  force,  he  could  not  overtake  them  ;  Avith 
a  small  one  he  M'ould  not  dare  to  attack  them.     The  want  of  food  then 


'°  The  learned  author  (if  ihe  geographical 
dissertation  annexed  to  Spelman's  transla- 
tion of  the  Anabasis,  tias  supposed  some  ex- 
aggeration in  Xenophon's  account  of  tlie 
distance;  not  \vithout  appearance  of  reason, 
if  the  ordinary  calculation  of  the  Persian 
parasang  its  applicable  universally.  I  cannot 
however  admit  the  learned  author  to  have 
been  equally  a  good  judge,  with  Xenophon, 
of  the  space  that  an  army,  like  that  of  Cyrus, 
was  capable  of  marching  in  a  day,  in  the 
countries  which  he  traversed.     I  should  ra- 


ther suppose  the  parasang  of  the  Anabasis 
generally  a  computed  measure,  and  often 
decided,  as  now  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
rather  by  the  time  ordinarily  employed  in 
travelling  it,  than  by  any  calculation  of 
space.  That  Xenophon  did  not  pretend  to 
nice  accuracy,  indeed,  appears  from  his 
omission  everywhere  to  notice  fractions  of 
so  large  a  measure  as  that,  which  the  Greeks 
c?i\\ed parasaiiga,  ihe  farscmg  of  the  modern 
cast. 

beinfj 
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feeing  among  the  most  pressing  considerations,  lie  promised  a  plentiful 
supply  at  some  villages,  which,  if  they  moved  at  daybreak,  they  might 
reach  by  sunset. 

The  Greeks  assenting,  at  daybreak  the  combined  armies  marched. 
In  the  afternoon  circumstances  were  observed,  very  unexpectedly  in- 
dicating that  the  king's  forces  were  near.  Aria3us  was  alarmed. 
Clearchus,  always  more  confident  in  his  ability  to  resist  or  deter,  than 
to  outmarch  the  king's  troops,  had  nevertheless  thought  it  prudent  to 
avoid  expressing  any  dissent  from  the  measures  proposed  by  Arireus  ; 
yet,  aware  of  the  importance  of  supporting  the  opinion,  universally 
spred,  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  Grecian  arms,  he  resolved 
carefully  to  avoid  showing  the  least  appearance  of  a  desire  to  avoid 
action,  and  therefore  continued  his  march  directlv  to  the  villages. 
The  king's  officers  however  had  judged  better  than  to  propose  resist- 
ance to  him  there.  The  villages,  deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  had 
been  stripped  of  everything  portable ;  so  that  the  Greeks,  after  having  Anab.  1. 1. 

c  '^    s«  S» 

passed  the  day  fasting,  were  still  without  food. 

Men  worn  with  fatigue,  want,  and  disappointment,  are  prepai'ed  for 
alarm  ;  and,  in  the  night,  a  panic,  and  tumult,  its  consequence,  per- 
vaded the  Grecian  camp.  Clearchus,  after  hasty  inquiry  into  the  cir* 
cumstances,  sent  for  his  herald.  A  loud  voice  for  proclaiming  orders 
was,  it  appears,  valued  in  Xenophon's  days  equally  as  in  Homer'sj 
and,  by  that  quality,  Tolmides,  and  Eleian,  acquired  fame  under 
Clearchus,  in  the  office  in  which  Stentor  became  renowned  under  Aga- 
memnon. The  commanding  voice  of  Tolmides  having  inforced  silent 
attention,  he  proclaimed,  in  the  name  of  the  generals,  that  any  person 
discovering  who  turned  the  ass  among  the  arms",  should  be  rewarded 

"with 

"  A  tedinical  phrase,  used  by  Xenophon  c.4.  s.  S.  &  1.3.  c.  1,  s.  3.)  are  to  me  ad* 

liere,  induced  mc  to  look  to  the  translators  ditional  and  powerful  proof  that  he  is  wrong, 

and  commentators,  for  confirmation  or  cor-  To  corroborate  my  opinion  I  would  farther 

rectionof  the  sense  I  attributed  to  it.    Spel-  refer  to  a  third  passage,  1.3.  c.  1.  s.  22. 

man  disapproves,  and  I  think  justly,   the  What  may,  I  think,  clearly  be  gathered  from 

translations  of  Leunclavius  and  Hutchinson ;  all  the  passages  put  together,  is,  that  tliefe 

but  I  cannot  accede  to  his  interpretation ;  was  a  place,  in  the  Grecian  camp,  allotted 

and  even  the  otlier  passages  of  Xenophon,  for  the  collected  arms;  and,  in  front  of  it 

which  he  qiKJtes  in  confirmation,  (Anab.  1.2.  a  space  analogous  to  thq  modern  parade. 

Vol.  III.                        '  T                                                       The 
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'?\ilh  a  talent  of  silver,  above  two  huntlicd  pounds  sterling.  Nothing 
could  either  more  reatHly,  or  moie  completely,  convince  the  nudtitude 
that  their  alarm  was  vain  and  then-  generals  watchful.  Accordingly 
by  this  expedient,  in  lis  simplicity  even  ridiculous,  yet  well  deserving 
notice  for  its  singular  fitness  to  produce  the  effect  in  the  moment  so 
important,  the  tumult  was  presently  calmed,  and  the  night  passed  in 
quiet. 

At  daybreak  Clearchus  called  to  arms,  and  the  judiciousness  of  his 
bold  measure,  pushing  on  his  march  toward  the  king's  forces,  became 
Anab.  1.  2.  soon  evident.  No  vestige  of  an  enemy  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  sun 
was  scarcely  risen,  when  persons  came,  in  the  king's  name,  not,  as  on 
the  preceding  day,  demanding  the  surrender  of  arms,  but  proposing 
negotiation  on  equal  terms.  Clearchus  was  in  the  moment  viewing 
his  parade.  Versed  in  the  Asiatic  temper,  he  commanded  that  the 
Persians  should  wait  his  leisure;  and,  not  till  he  had  arranged  his 
army  so  as  to  give  it  the  most  imposing  appearance,  admitted  them 
to  speak  to  him  in  front  of  his  line.  They  said  they  came  impowered 
to  communicate  between  the  king  and  the  Grecian  generals.  '  Go 
'  then,'  said  Clearchus,  'and  tell  the  king  that  we  must  fight  before 
'  we  treat;  for  we  are  without  food;  and  among  the  Greeks  it  is  held, 
*  that  to  propose  negotiation  is  meer  insult,  from  those  who  deny 
'  them  food.'    ♦ 

"Where  the  king  was,  the  Greeks  knew  not,  and  they  had  no  cavalry 
for  exploring.  The  quick  return  however  of  the  deputies,  with  an 
answer  to  the  rough  message,  proved  that  he,  or  some  great  officer 
authorized  to  treat  in  his  name,  was  not  distant.  They  said  that  the 
king  allowed  the  remonstrance  of  Clearchus  to  be  just;  by  which  ap- 
parently was  meant,  that  it  was  consonant  to  the  laws  of  hospitality, 
acknowleged  among  civilized  nations,  and  which  made  indeed  the  best 
part  of  the  antient  law  of  nations.     A  truce  was   then  solemnly  con- 

The  large  shields  and  long  spears  of  the  I\Ieerly  turning  the  animal 'into  tlie  quarter 
Greeks  would  occupy  much  more  room  than  '  of  llie  heavy,  armed  men,'  (as  Spelraan 
our  firelocks,  and  an  ass  driven  among  them  has,  with  at  least  unnecessary  boldness,  ren- 
in the  night,  whether  sentries  or  a  guard  dered  the  phrase  £15  t*  sVAa)  would  not  be 
■were  or  were-  not  set  over  them,  might  likely  in  itself  so  likely  to  produce  disturbance. 
«>i,iough   give   origin  to  tumult  and   alarm. 

eluded. 
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cludecl,  and  guides  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  Grecian  army  wiiere 
it  might  be  supplied.     The  country  traversed  was  so  divided  by  deep  Anab.  1.  5-. 
canals,  that  the  army  hardly  could  have  forced  its  way.    Some  af  these  '^'  ^'  ^'  ^' 
were  passed  on  permanent  bridges  ;  some  on  palm-trees  cut  for  the  oc- 
casion.    It  was  indeed  suspected  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  the  Per-  s.  s. 
sians  to  give  every  possible  appearance  of  difficulty  to  the  march.     At 
length   however   the   army  reached   a  village,  where    its  wants  were  s.  9- 
supplied  largely.     Corn,  dates,  a  wine  drawn  from  the  palm-tree,  and 
a  vinegar  prepared  from  that  wine,  aiforded  most  advantageous  refresh-  ^ 
ment  to  those  who,  in  that  sultry  climate,  during  three  days,  had,  some 
fasted,  and  the    rest   eaten    only  the  flesh  of  animals  worn  with  the 
service  of  the  baggage. 

While  the  army  halted  here  three  days,  everything,  says  Xenophon,  s.  i(h 
seemed  to  promise  peace  and  good  faith.  Nevertheless  what  he  pro- 
ceeds to  report  seems  as  if  it  might  have  warranted  suspicion.  Tissa- 
phernes,  with  the  brother  of  the  reigning  queen,  and  three  other  Persians 
o^  high  rank,  attended  by  a  large  train,  came  to  confer  with  the  ge- 
nerals.    Communicating  by  interpreters,  Tissaphernes  said  '  be  was  to  ^-  *'• 

*  demand,  in  the  king's  name,  why  the  Greeks  made  war  against  him?' 
He  professed,  for  himself,  a  regard  for  ihtir  nation,  as  a  neighbour, 
accustomed  to  intercourse  with  them;  and  he  recommended  a  con- 
ciliatory, by  which  he  seems  to  have  meant  a  submissive,  answer;  that, 
might  inable  him  to  do  them  the  good  offices  he  wished,  in  the  extreme 
difiicultics  in  which  he  saw  them  involved. 

The  Grecian  generals  withdrew  awhile  for  consultation,  and  then  s.  i3. 
Clearchus  reported  the  answer  agreed  upon.     *  In  entering  into  the 
'  service  of  Cyrus,'  he  said,   '  they  had  no  thought  of  war  against  the 

*  king;  but,  on  the  contrary,  supposed  themselves  serving  him  in  serv- 

*  ing  the  prince.  Various  policy  had  been  used  to  allure  them  on  into 
'  Assyria ;  and,  wlien  once  ingaged  so  far,  choice  was  no  longer  in 
'  their  power,  not  only  gratitude  for  favors  received,  but  the  necessity 
'  of  their  situation  bound  them  to  the  prince.  Yet,  M'hatever  doubt 
'  might  be  entertained  concerning  their  past  views,  it  was  evident 
'  they  could  now  have  no  view  to^  anything  so  desirable  for  them 
•^  as  to  return  peacefully  home;  prepared  however  always  to  revenge 

T  2  '  injuries. 
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*  injuries,  and  always  desirous,  to  the  best  of  their  power,  to  requite 

*  kindnesses.' 

The  Persians  departed  to  make  their  report;  and  on  the  third  dar 
Tissaphernes  returned.  It"  umbrage  Avas  taken  at  the  unbending  ma  n 
ncr  of  Clearchus,  it  was  not  avowed.  On  the  contrary,  generosity 
and  benignity,  on  tlie  part  of  the  Persian  king,  seemed  marked  in  the 
treaty  quickly  concluded.  It  was  agreed  '  that  the  Greeks  should  be 
'  faithfully  conducted  home;  that  a  market  should  be  provided  for 
'  them  on  the  march;  that,  in  failure  of  the  market,  they  might  take 

*  their  own  measures  for  supplying  their  reasonable  wants;   but,   as 

*  in  a  friendly  country,  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  inhabi- 
tants.'    Oaths  were  solemnly  taken,  and  right  hands  mutually  given, 

by  Tissaphernes  and  the  queen's  bi other,   on  the  king's  part,  and  by 

the  generals  and  lochages,  on  the  part  of  the  Grecian  army,   in  con- 

Anab.  1.  2.     firmation  of  this  agreement.     Tissaphernes  then,   in  taking  leave,  in- 

Xen   Hel       formed  the  Greeks,   that  the  king  had  conferred  upon  him  the  great 

1.3. c.  i.s.2.  command  lately  held  by  Cyrus.     His  journey  would,  on  this  account, 

•e.  5.  s.  2. '     he  said,   require  the  more  preparation  ;  but,  with  the  least  possible 

delay,  he  would  rejoin  them,  and   be  himself  the  conductor  of  their 

march. 

Tho  the  faithlessness  of  Tissaphernes  had  been  abundantly  proved, 
yet  the  Greeks  had  corifidence  in  his  interest  to  cultivate  their  friend- 
ship, and  in  the  honor  of  the  Persian  king;  and  they  flattered  them- 
selves that,  disappointed  as  their  hopes  of  high  fortune  were,  yet 
the  dark  prospect,  which  immediately  succeeded,  was  intirely  done 
away ;  that  all  the  dangers  of  their  expedition  were  ended  ;  and  that  a 
secure  return  to  their  country  and  families,  at  least,  would  be  their  solace 
for  past  labors,  perils,  and  apprehensions.  It  does  not  appear  that,  in 
c4.s.  1,2,3.  the  negotiation  with  the  king,  any  notice  was  taken  of  Ari^eus,  tho 
he  held  his  ground  of  incampment  near  that  of  the  Greeks,  But  in 
the  mean  time  he  negotiated  for  himself;  and  so  successfully  as  to  ob- 
tain his  own  complete  pardon  and  that  of  his  followers.  Xenophon 
has  not  informed  us  that  any  faith,  plighted  or  implied,  was  broken, 
either  by  him  or  by  the  Greeks ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been,  on  their 
part,  at  least  a  deficiency  of  attention  to  him.  Of  course  he  neglected 
1 1  tliem ; 
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tliem;  insomuch  that  public  report  first  brought  information,  uncertain 
information,  that  his  pardon  was  obtained.  What  we  gain  from  the 
direct  testimony  of  Xenophon  is,  that  a  coolness,  before  unexperienced, 
from  the  Asiatic  army  toward  the  Gi^cian,  followed  the  first  rumors  of 
that  pardon ;  and  tliat  hence  arose  suspicion  and  much  uneasiness  among 
the  Greeks,  while,  more  than  twenty  days,  they  waited  for  Tissa- 
phernes ;  insomuch  that  they  urged  their  generals  to  stay  no  longer. 
Clearchus,  himself  unsatisfied,  but  provident  of  the  distress  they  must 
incur,  friendless,  without  guides,  and  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the 
cavalry  under  Ariaeus,  with  difficulty  persuaded  them  to  acquiesce. 

This  brooding  uneasiness  was  at  length  checked  by  the  arrival  of  Anab.  1.  2. 
Tissaphernes,  with  Orontas,  satrap  of  Armenia,  who  had  lately  married 
the  king's  daughter,  each  commanding  a  numerous  army".  All  then 
again  resumed  the  appearance  of  friendship  and  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  principal  Persian  officers.  The  united  armies  immediatety 
moved  for  Lower  Asia  :  the  Grecian  market  was  always  regularly  and 
plentifully  supplied,  and  nothing  occurred  on  which  to  found  com- 
plaint. Suspicion  nevertheless  held  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  it  among  the  Asiatics.  The  Greeks  had  their  peculiar 
guides  allotted  for  the  march  :  they  usually  incamped  three  or  four 
miles  from  the  Asiatics ;  and  all  communication  between  the  two  nations 
was  managed  with  the  precautions  usually  taken  between  avowed  ene- 
mies. Meanwhile  it  was  observed  that  the  forces  under  Ariceus  in- 
camped  without  any  separation  from  those  under  the  king's  officers,  or 
an}^  precaution  against  them.  No  doubt  was  then  any  longer  enter' 
tained,  that  the  report  of  his  pardon  was  well  founded,  for  it  had  not 
hitherto  been  confirmed,  and  hence  the  suspicion  of  the  Greeks  in- 
creased. 

In  three  days  tlve  armies  reached  the  Median  wall,  a  prodigious  for-  s.  6. 
tified  line,  intended,  like  those  of  the  Romans  against  the  Picts,   in 

••  Xenophon  giving  no   information,  we  and  that  the  satrapy  of  Armenia,  and  the 

can    only   guess   that   Orontas   may    have  king's  daughter  n>ay  have  been  the  reeera-- 

been  son  of  the  person  of  the  same  name,  pence  for  th«  sufferings  of  the  femily. 
executed  in  Syria  for  treachery  to  Cyras ; 

our 
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•our  own  iland,  or  the  far  more  stupendous  work  of  the  Chinese  against 
the  Tartars,  to  defend  a  M'hole  country.  It  was  built  of  brick,  twenty 
feet  in  thickness,  a  hundred  in  height,  and  said  to  extend  seventy 
miles.  Animosity  had  now  grown  to  such  a  height  between  the 
Greeks  and  Asiatics,  that  the  foraging  parties  had  more  than  once 
come  to  blows. 
Anab.  1.  2.  ^^  *^^'<^  '^''^y^  more,  after  crossing  two  vast  canals,  the  armies  arrived 
c.  4.  s.  7.  at  Sitace,  a  large  town,  within  two  miles  of  the  Tigris.  Clearchus,  un- 
easy at  the  growing  dissentions,  liad  nevertheless  considered  them 
hitherto  as  the  meer  effusions  of  national  animosity,  and  the  indis- 
cretion of  individuals  in  inferior  stations.  Here  first  the  measures  of 
the  Persian  generals  gave  him  some^larm.  It  was  afterward  discovered 
to  have  been  their  concerted  purpose  to  excite  alarm,  but  from  a  mo- 
tive, not  of  enmity,  but  meerly  of  jealousy.  Sitace  was  situated  in 
an  iland,  singularly  fruitful,  highly  cultivated,  and  so  defended  by 
the  surrounding  waters  of  the  river  and  canals,  that,  as  the  numerous 
population  consisted,  in  very  large  proportion,  of  unarmed  slaves,  if 
the  Greeks,  aware  of  its  advantages,  had  chosen  to  establish  them^ 
selves  there,  it  was  supposed  they  might  have  maintained  the  pos- 
session against  the  wliole  force  of  the  empire.  The  Greeks  hoAvever 
having  no  such  view,  quietly  crossed  the  Tigris  next  morning,  under 
tlie  guidance  of  their  appointed  conductors,  on  a  bridge  supported  by 
thirty-seven  boats.  The  apprehensions  of  the  Persians  being  thus  re- 
lieved, the  suspicious  conduct,  to  M'hich  they  had  given  occasion, 
ceased. 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  then  during  a  march  of  four  days,  in 
which  the  boundary  of  JNIesopotamia  was  crossed,  and  the  armies,  en- 
tering Media,  soon  reached  Opis,  a  large  town,  where  a  numerous  army, 
collected  for  the  war  with  Cyrus,  was  waiting  under  the  command 
of  a  bastard  brother  of  the  king.  Beyond  Opis  they  presently 
entered  a  desert,  through  which  the  march  was  prosecuted  six  days 
■without  any  cultivated  land  in  sight.  They  arrived  then  at  some  vil- 
lages belonging  to  Parysatis,  the  queen-mother,  who,  as  the  friend  of 
Cyrus,  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  the  enemy  of  the  king.     Tis- 

saphernes 


s.  12, 13. 


s.  i5. 
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saphernes  gratified  the  Greeks  with  permi-ssion  to  plunder  her  villages; 

expressly,  however,    reserving  the  slaves,  perhaps  the  most   valuable 

part  of  the  moveable  property,  and  excepting  a  few  officers  of  the 

queen's,  possibly  the  only  description  of  inhabitants.     A  march  then  ''^•'i'*'^-  '•?• 
^  ^  •'  ■^  '  .  .     .  c.  4.  s.  16. 

followed,  of  five  days  more,  through  a  desert,   with  the  Tigris  always 

near  on  the  left;  after  which,  the  armies  reaching  a  more  plentiful 

country,  watered  by  the  Zabatas,  a  halt  of  three  days  was  allowed  for 

refreshment. 

In  this  leisure,  the  mutual  ill-will  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  more 
than  ever  showing  itself,  gave  much  ilneasiness  to  C'learchus;  who 
nevertheless,  with  the  most  attentive  observation,  could  discover  c.  5.  s.  i,r. 
neither  anything  indicating  that  the  Persian  generals  had  any  design 
against  the  Greeks,  nor  any  probable  cause  for  those  pointed  marks  of 
jealousy  among  the  Persians,  without  excepting  the  generals,  Avhich 
had  principally  occasioned  the  growing  animosity  of  the  Greeks  against 
them.  He  was  the  more  uneasy,  because  he  was  not  without  suspicion 
of  treacherous  conduct  among  some  within  his  own  army.  Menon, 
intriguing,  faithless,  and  ambitious  in  the  highest  degree,  it  was  well 
known,  ill  brooked  the  superiority,  which  the  other  generals  readily 
allowed  to  the  talents,  experience,  and  years  of  Clearchus,  and  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Lacedtemonian  name.  Some  practices  for  withdrawing 
the  aftection  and'  respect  of  the  army  from  Clearchus  were  notorious. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  intimacy  of  Menon  with  Arisus  excited 
jealousy;  which  was  inhanced  by  the  knowlege,  that  he  had  been  in- 
troduced by  Ariajus  to  Tissaphernes,  what  passed  at  the  meeting  re- 
maining unknown. 

Pressed  by  all  these  considerations,  Clearchus  resolved  to  desire- 
himself  a  conference  with  Tissaphernes.  The  request  was  immediately 
granted.  Clearchus  was  received  with  the  utmost  apparent  cordiality,  s.  4. 
The  satrap  made  the  most  specious  profession  of  a  desire,  from  poli- 
tical motives,  to  cultivate  an  interest  with  the  Greeks.  Clearchus 
gave  him  credit,  and  was  altogether  so  satisfied  with  the  explanation 
received,  that  his  only  remaining  anxiety  was  to  be  assured  of  the 
secret  enemy  who  had  excited  the  late  misunderstanding.  Tissaphernes 
promised  that,  if  all  the  Grecian  generals  and  lochagcs  would  come 

together 
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together  to  witness  what  passed,  he  would  declare  the  calumniator. 
Clearchus  assented  :  Tissaphernes  asked  him  to  supper.  The  circum- 
stance of  eating  together  was  held,  equally  among  the  Greeks  and 
Persians  of  old,  as  hy  the  Arabs  of  modem  times,  to  bind  friendshij) 
by  a  sacred  tie;  and  the  evening  passed  with  every  appearance  of 
mutual  satisfaction. 

Next  morning  Clearchus  assembled  the  principal  Grecian  officers,  and 
related  his  communication  with   the  satrap.     Objections  were  strongly 

Anah.  1.  2.     Stated  to  his  proposal,  for  risking  all  the  generals  and  lochages  toge- 

c.  5.  s.  6.  ther  in  the  barbarian  camp,  on  the  faith  of  a  man  of  such  experienced 
perfidy  as  Tissaphernes.  Clearchus  however  so  vehemently  urged  it, 
expressing  such  confidence,  not  in  the  satrap's  character,  but  in  the 

C.4.  S.3.  interest  of  the  Persian  court  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Greeks, 
and  such  suspicion  of  those  who  should  fear  to  undergo  that  test  of 
their  fidelity  to  the  common  cause  of  the  Grecian  army,  that  at  length 

s.r.  he  prevailed.     Four  of  the  generals,    Menon,   Proxenus,  Agias,  and 

Socrates,  went  with  him,  and  twenty  lochages,  whom  we  may  reckon 
of  the  rank  of  colonels,  or,  at  least,  of  field  officers.  About  two 
hundred  inferior  officers  and  soldiers,  incited  by  curiosity,  followed 
under  pretence  of  marketing.  On  their  arrival  at  Tissaphernes's  tent, 
the  generals  were  immediately  admitted ;  the  others  waited  without. 
A  signal  was  observed,  on  which  the  generals  were  seized,  those  Avith- 
out  the  tent,  who  had  followed  them,  were  massacred,  and  a  body  of 
horse,  issuing  from  the  camp,  extended  the  slaughter  to  all  belonging 
to  the  Grecian  army,  free  and  slave,  that  could  be  found  about  the 
plain. 

What  passed  in  the  Persian  camp  was  totally  unknown  in  the 
Grecian,  when  the  violence  of  the  horse,  clearly  seen,  excited  alarm 
and  astonishment.  An  Arcadian,  of  those  who  had  followed  the 
generals,  escaping  severely  wounded,  first  gave  intelligence  of  what 
had  passed  about  the  tent  of  Tissaphernes.  All  then  ran  to  arms, 
expecting  immediate  assault  upon  the  camp.  Fortunately  that  was 
too  bold  a  measure  for  those  who  directed  the  Persian  operations.  A 
hrother  of  Tissaphernes,  withAria;us,  Artaozus,  and  Mithridates,  three 
of  the  most  confidential  friends  of  Cyrus,,  escorted  by  only  about 
,    .         .  three 
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three  hundred  liorse,  approacht'd,  and  communicated  a  requisition  for 
the  remaining  generals  and  lochages  to  come  out  and  receive  a  message 
from  the  king.  Tlie  Lacedaemonian  Cheirisophns  vas  accidentally 
absent  with  a  foraging  party.  The  Arcadians,  Cleanor  of  Orcho- 
nienus,  and  Soj)hfEnetus  of  Stymphalus,  alone  of  the  generals  remained 
Avitliin  the  camp.  They  obeyed  the  requisition  so  far  as  to  go  out;  and 
Xenophon,  anxious  for  news  of  his  friend  Proxenus,  accompanied 
them  ;  but  they  advanced  cautiously,  and  stopped  as  soon  as  witliin 
hearing.  Aria?us,  then  addressing  them,  said,  '  that  Clearchus,  having 
'  been  convicted  of  violating  the  treaty,  to  which  he  had  sworn,  had 
*  been  justly  |)unishcd  with  death  :  that  Proxenus  and  Menon,  who 
'had  informed  against  him,  were  treated  Avith  honor:  but  that  the 
'  king  required  of  the  Greeks  to  surrender  their  arms,  Mdiich  were  truly 
'  his,  since  they  had  belonged  to  Cyrus,  his  subject".' 

Cleanor,  an  honest  old  soldier,  and  no  politician,  M'illiout  at  all  con- 
sidering what  the  pressing  interests  of  the  moment  required,  uselessly 
vented  his  just  indignation.  '  Deceit,'  he  said,  '  perjur}^,  every  crime 
'  and  every  baseness,  from  Tissaphernes  might  have  been  expected,  but 
'  from  the  friends  of  Cyrus  not.'  Ariicus,  in  reply,  insisted  upon  the 
discovered  treachery  of  Clearchus.  Xenophon,  without  command, 
and  without  a  character  in  the  army  but  that  of  the  friend  of  Proxenus, 
seeing  apparently  that  no  person  in  authority  was  capable  of  managing 
the  conference  to  any  advantage,  ventured,  in  such  pressing  circum- 
stances, to  speak.  '  Proxenus  and  INIenon,'  he  said,  '  it  was  observed 
'  by  Aria-Mis,  had  deserved  highly  of  the  Persians.  Those  generals 
'  therefore  should  be  immediately  sent  back  to  the  Grecian  camp,  and 
'  their  advice  would  decide  Mhat  the  Greeks  should  do.'  The  Persians 
appeared  at  a  loss  for  a  reply  to  this  proposition  :  they  consulted  long 

"  ToV  Uiitov  SouMv.    Spelniaii,  translating  signify  strictly  a  slave,  was 'AjJ^awoJoj/.  AoiJAo? 

this  '  his  subject,'  has  nevertheless  said  in  a  was   of  a  more  extensive  signification,  and 

note,    '  literally,    his  slave.'     \'erbal    criti-  we  have  no  term  exactly  corresponding.     It 

cism  is  not  generally  the  historian's  business,  meant   either  a  subject,  or  a  servant;  and 

but  where  an  important  political  distinction  as  a  slave  is   both  a  subject  and  a  servant, 

is  h)  question,  it  may  come  essentially  within  slaves  were  included   within    its    more   ex- 

liis  duty.     The  Greek  word  appropriated  lo  tended  meanine. 

Vol,  III.  U  among 
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among  themselves,  and  tlien  w  ithout  giving  any  answer,   withilrew  to 
their  own  camp. 

It  seems   to  have  been  long  unknown  to  the   Greeks  what  was  the 
fate  of  their  generals  ;  nor  has  Xenophon  said  how  the  account  was  at 
Anab.  1. 2.      Icnfffcli  obtained,  which  lie  has   oivcn  ascertain.     Uut  we  have  such 
^'  '■  *■'■        assurance  of  persons  of  their  nation  being  employed,  in  various  ways, 
about  the  Persian  court,  and  in  the  service  of  the  satraps,  that  the  easy 
possibility  of  just  intelligence  reaching  tiiem  is  obvious.     According 
to  Xenophon's  report,  the  generals  were  all   conducted   alive  into  the 
king's  presence,  and,  except  Menon,  all  soon  after  beheaded;  which 
among  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  as  with  us,  was  esteemed  the  most 
s.  l6.  honbral)le  mode  of  execution.     Menon  was  kept  in  wretched  confine- 

ment a  full  year,  and  then  executed  as  an  ordinary  malefactor. 

This  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  Persian  government,  resting  on 
the  authority  of  only  one  Grecian  historian,  may  perhaps,  to  some, 
appear  not  to  deserve  full  credit.  But  Xenophon  is,  in  himself,  no 
mean  authority.  Had  his  friend  Pioxenus  survived,  we  might  indeed 
have  suspected  him  of  some  partiality.  Had  Clearchus  survived,  whom 
evidently  he  respected  highly,  we  might  have  suspected  him  of  some 
partiality.  But,  in  fact,  the  more  be  could  fix  blame  upon  those  who 
were  gone,  the  more  credit  would  attach  to  the  principal  survivors, 
and  particularly  to  himself  In  the  progress  of  the  narrative  he  strongly 
evinces  his  impartiality  ;  and  we  find  throughout  such  a  consonancy 
to  well-attested  facts,  and  well-attested  characters,  national  and  indivi- 
dual, that,  tho  possibly  an  Jionest  Persian  writer  might  have  given  a 
different  cotor  to  some  circumstances,  the  whole  seems  to  liave  every 
claim  to  credit  that  such  a  narrative  can  in  itself  possess. 

If  then  we  seek  the  motives  for  conduct  so  nefarious  and  so  Ix^se  in 
the  Persian  government,  we  may  perJiaps  find  them  in  the  principles  of 
oriental  policy,  still  in  vigor  in  the  same  countries ;  or  we  may  find 
them  in  the  words  attriljtited  by  Xenophon  to  the  Greek  soldiers,  in 
their  first  uneasiness  under  the  delay  of  their  return, .  while  they  waited 
for  Tissaphernes,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Ueaty  with  tlKin  in  tlie 
king's  name:  '  It  is  reasonable,'  they  said,  'to  sup[)Ose,  that  our 
'  desfructi(m  must  be  beyond  all  things  the  king's  wish  ,•  as  a  circum- 

'  stance 


C.4.  s.^. 
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'  stance  more   tl^^n  all  others  likely  to  deter  the  Greeks  from  future 

*  insi-agemen's,  like  ours,  in  conspiracy  against  his  throne.  It  is  in- 
'  ikei}   impossible  he  can   be  pleased   that  we  should  go  to  relate  in 

*  Greece,  how  our  small  force  overcame  his  immense  armies,  at  his  very 

*  gates,  and  returned  in  scorn  of  his  power.'  It  would  however  be 
likely  to  occur,  in  the  Persian  councils,  that  to  attack  the  Greeks  and 
Ariajus  united,  must  be  hazardous;  but  to  divide  them  would  probably 
not  be  difficult.  If  Aria;us  was  to  be  punished,  the  Greeks  must  be 
gained  ;  but  if  AriEtus  might  be  pardoned,  the  Greeks  might  be 
destroyed.  Possibly  the  interest  that  Ariajus  possessed,  or  by  intrigue 
found  means  to  acquire,  among  men  in  power  and  confidence,  more 
than  any  true  policy,  at  length  decided  the  resolution.  But,  from  the. 
moment  that  Ariajus  obtained  his  pardon,  the  purpose  of  the  Persian 
court  seems  to  have  been  to  lead  the  Greeks  where  the  hazardous 
attem])t  to  destroy  them  might  be  made  with  the  least  risk,  especially 
to  the  capital  and  its  immediate  neighborhood. 


SECTION    IV. 

Return  of  the  Greeks.  Election  of  fiexo  Generals;  Grecian  Military 
Laxc :  Passage  of  Mount  Taurus;  March  through  Armenia  :  Arrival 
at  Trapezus. 

In  the  Grecian  army,  collected  from  almost  all  the  numerous  little 
Tepublics  of  the  nation,  tl>€  system  of  subordination  was  very  incom- 
plete. Every  general  held  the  independent  command  of  the  troops 
himself  had  raised  ;  and  no  order  of  succession  was  established  ;  but 
vacancies,  through  all  the  ranks,  Avere  to  be  supplied  by  election. 
Eight  oiilicers  had  borne  the  title  of  general ;  but  Clearchus  only  had 
possessed  the  qualifications.  In  him  alone  was  united  extensive  expe-  c.6.  s.i—s. 
rience  with  great  talents.  Diligent  in  the  care  of  an  army,  in  quarters 
or  in  camp,  and  ready  in  every  emergency  of  the  field,  he  was  truly 
a  superior  man:  the  rest  Xenophon  has  not  scrupled  to  declare  unequal  c.  2,  9.3. 
to  their  situation 

0  a  Called 


Anab.  1. ;. 
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Called    tlicn    by  no  positive  (liity,  warranted   by  no  acknowieged 
superiority,  and  ditfident  of  tbenisclves,  the  generals  remaining  in  tlie 
camp  took  no  lead,  while  dejection  and  dismay  pervaded  the  arniv« 
On   that  evening,    says  the   eyewitness    historian,    few    attended    the 
•\naL    1.3.     Parade'*,  few  fires  were  lighted,  many  touched  no  food,  many  would 
c.  1.  ».s.       not  even  go  to  their  tents,  but  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  where 
they  happened  to  be,  to  pass  a  sleepless  night,  ruminating  on  their  dis- 
consolate circumstances.     Xenophon  had,  at  this  time,  no  rank  in  the 
*-4-  army  :  he  was,  according  to  his  own  phrase,  neither  officer  nor  soldier. 

Havins:  eone,  at  the  invitation  of  Proxenus,  from  Athens  to  Sardis 
on  liis  arrival  he  found  the  army  on  the  point  of  marching  eastward. 
He  was  immediately  introduced  to  Cyrus,  who,  with  condescending 
civility,  joined  his  Theban  friend  in  pressing  him  to  accompany  them 
in  the  expedition,  then  pretended  against  the  Peisidians.  When,  at 
length  in  Cilicia,  the  reiil  object  Avas  no  longer  doubted,  Xenophon 
was  one  of  the  many,  as  himself  confesses,  who  M-ishcd,  but  were 
ashamed,  to  withdraw  themselves  ;  and  he  proceeded  with  tlie  army, 
nieerly  as  a  volunteer,  the  friend  of  Proxenus.  The  duty  of  a  soldier 
was  however  not  new  to  him  ;  as,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  he  was  of  age  for  that  service  from  which  no  Athenian  was 
exempted.  If  he  had  never  held  command,  he  had  however  been  dili- 
gent in  study  to  prepare  himself  for  it,  and  he  had  made  large  use  of 
great  opportunities  for  observation. 

Under  these  circumstances  Xenophon  partook  largely  in  the  grief  and 
anxiety  excited  in  the  army  by  the  circunnention  of  the  generals,  and 
by  the  manifestation  of  determined  liostility,  hostility  knowing  neither 
measure  nor  merc}^  on  the  part  of  the  Persians.     Witliout  duty  him- 

'■*  'Ett!  Je  Ta  iV>,a  cro^^oi  Ivx  ?a6ov.  Tliis  ail  iiispeclion  ofaims  :  l)ut  it  seems  evidently 
is  evidently  a  military  technical  phrase.  It  to  have  been  something  like  the  modern  pa- 
indicates  that,  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  rade.  The  reader  dispi  std  to  critical  m- 
the  Grecian  service,  the  soldiers  were  asstm-  quiry  on  the  subject  may  compare  the  pas- 
bled  swi  ra  oV?ia,  at  least  once  a  day.  What  sage  with  tiiose  quoted  in  note  11  of  tlie 
the  precise  ineauingof  the  phrase  iirt  la.  preceding  section.  lie  may  also  consult 
iV^a  was,  we  cannot  know.  It  may  have  Spelman  ;  whose  version  of  the  passage, 
been  a  simple  roll-call  at  the  place  where  however,  and  notes  upon  it,  1  must  own  I 
the  arms  were  deposited:  it  may  have  been  cannot  approve. 

self. 
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self,  his  attention  M'as  alive  to  observe  what  steps  would  be  taken  Anab.  1.  .3. 
by  the  remaining  generals;  and  with  deep  concern  he  saw,  that,  instead  ^'  ^'  '''^'  ' 
of  exertion  increased,  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  of  the  occasion, 
their  remissness  amounted  almost  to  a  dereliction  of  command.  Attack 
was  universally  expected  Mith  daylight;  and  yet  no  council  held,  no 
orders  given,  preparation  of  no  kind  made.  From  the  common  interests 
of  the  army,  his  consideration  then  turned  to  that  part  of  it  with  which 
he  had  been  more  particularly  connected,  and  which,  by  the  lossof  his 
friend,  remained  without  a  head.  Tho  holding  no  rank,  he  was,  by  no 
rule  of  Grecian  service,  excluded  from  aspiring  to  any  rank.  Circum- 
stances not  invited  only,  but  pressed  him  to  come  forward  :  his  youth 
alone  deterred  him.  After  much  consideration  and  reconsideration, 
strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  decision,  and  still  doubting^ 
a  dream  at  length  determined  him.  His  Morks  indeed  abound  with 
testimonies  to  his  respect  for  the  forboding  of  dreams,  and  for  the  whole 
of  the  reputed  science  of  augury.  Roused  then,  according  to  his  own  s.  ii — 23. 
report,  by  a  dream,  early  in  the  night  he  sprang  from  his  bed,  and,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  supposed  admonition  from  a  divine  power,  called  tog-ethev 
the  lochages  of  the  troops  which  had  served  under  Proxenus.  On  th,eir 
assembling,  he  observed  to  them  what  remissness  pervaded  the  army, 
without  excepting  the  remaining  generals ;  what  imminent  and  extreme 
danger  threatened  ;  and  how  urgent  the  necessity  for  immediately  chu- 
sing  a  successor  to  their  own  lost  commander.  For  himself,  he  said, 
hitherto  without  a  character  in  the  army,  in  the  present  emergency  he 
■was  ready  to  do  his  best  in  any  situation,  whether  in  command  or  in 
obedience,  in  which  they  might  think  he  would  be  most  useful  :  but 
with  regard  to  the  prospect  before  them,  it  depended  upon  themselves 
to  make  it  good  or  bad  ;  and,  however  just  the  melancholy,  in  the 
moment  pervading  the  army,  he  was  confident  that  vigor  and  prudence 
united  might  bear  them  lluough  all  opposing  difficulties.  He  then 
stated  the  grounds  of  his  coniidcnce,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech,  the  general  wish  was  expressed,  that  Xenophon  would  take  the 
conmiand.  One  lochage  only  avowed  his  dissent ;  adding  his  opinion, 
that  they  ought  at  once  to  throw  themselves  on  the  king's  mercy,  as 
the  only  resource  affording  a  reasonable  hope.  '  The  king's  mercy  ! ' 
replied  Xenophon  indignantly,   '  you  may  judge  of  it  from  the  trans- 

'  actions 
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*  actions  of  yesterday.     Your  own  power  to  defend  yourselves  has 

*  never  yet  failed  you.  The  man  who  can  make  so  base  a  proposal, 
'  instead  of  holdinoj  command,  should  not  be  allowed  even  to  bear 
'  arms :  be  is  fit  only  to  carry  the  bagg-asfe ;  he  is  a  disgrace  to  the 

*  Grecian  name.'  '  He  is  no  Greek,'  replied  immediately  an  Arcadian 
lochage,  Agasias  of  Stymphalus ;  '  tho  his  speech  is  Boeotian,  I  have 
'  seen  his  ears  bored  like  a  Lydian's.'  The  spirit  of  the  meeting  was 
roused ;  the  lochage's  ears  M'ere  examined  ;  they  were  found  to  be  as 
Agasias  said,  and  he  was  immediately  deprived  of  his  rank. 

Beside  what  is  more  directly  indicated,  this  remarkable  transaction 
seems  to  offer,  for  the  attentive  observer,  some  curious  information. 
How  a  Lacedjemonian  army,  or  how  an  army  of  Athenian  citizens  was 
composed,  is  little  marked  by  it ;  but  birth,  connections,  and  educa- 
tion, appear  to  have  given  great  advantages  in  an  aimy  composed  like 
that  under  Cyrus.  Among  the  officers  who  served  under  Proxenus, 
evidently  none  had  those  advantages  in  a  degTce  to  inable  them  to  aspire 
to  the  chief  command.  Neither  Xenophon  nor  any  early  writer  has 
said  it,  and  yet  it  seems  clearly  to  result  from  Xenophon's  account,  that 
his  rank,  derived  from  birth  and  connections,  at  least  approached  that 
of  his  Theban  frierid.  It  seems  very  little  likely  that  the  superiority  of 
-  his  talents  and  education  alone  would  have  procured  him  that  instan- 
taneous elevaftion,  by  the  common  voice  of  the  officers,  from  a  situation 
of  no  command,  to  the  conmiand  of  them  all.  But  where  birth  and 
connection's  are  evidently  superior,  tlie  superiority  of  talents  and  edu- 
cation are  less  invidious.  Deference,  which  would  not  be  readily  paid 
to  eitloer  an  accidental,  or  a  natural,  or  an  artificial  superioxity  alo«e, 
will  be  Ignore  willingly  conceded  to  the  three  united. 

The  appointment,  however,  of  ahead,  facilitated  the  means  of  united 
exertion  to  the  ofiticeis  of  that  division  of  the  army ;  and  this  was  an 
important  step  toward  the  restoration  of  order  and  energy  through  the 
whole.  An  immediate  meeting  of  all  the  generals  and  lochages  was 
desired,  and,  toward  midnight,  they  assembled,  in  number  aboutahnn- 
Anab.  I.o.  (\rei\.  Hieronymus  of  Ells,  eldest  lochage  of  the  troops  which  had 
served  under  Proxenus,  introduced  Xenophon,  as  general  elect  of  those 
troops  ;  and  as  thei«eeting  had  originated  from  them, .it  was  Xenophon's 
part  to  open  the  business.    He  began,  after  some  apology,  with  observing 

that, 
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that,  in  the  situation  in  wliich  they  stood,  leaving  the  soltUcis,  witliout 
occupation,  to  ruminate  upon  what  was  alarming  and  disconsolate  in 
tlieir  circumstances,  could  not  but  be  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  : 
the  animation  necessary,  to  carry  them  through  the  difficulties  before 
them,  could  be  supported  only  by  active  employment.  But  tl>e  election 
of  successors  to  the  lost  generals,  he  proceeded  to  say,  should  ingage 
their  first  attention  :  till  tliat  uas  done,  nothing  could  go  forward  with 
due  regularity.  He  declared  then  his  opinion,  that  confidence  should  be 
wholly  refused  to  the  Persians  ;  and  he  concluded  with  explaining,  in  the 
same  strain  of  incouraging  eloquence,  as  before  to  the  officers  of  Pro.xe- 
nus,  his  ground  for  hoping,  that  vigorous  exertion,  united  with  prudent 
caution,  wwuld  carry  them  happily  and  gloriously  through  the  dangers 
at  present  so  threatening.  W  hen  he  ended,  the  Lacedemonian  Chei- 
risophus  rising,  said,  '  He  had  before  known  no  more  of  Xenophou 
'  than  just  that  he  was  an  Athenian  ;  but  he  nevertheless  intirely  ap- 
*  proved  all  the  sentiments  he  had  declared,  and  the  propositions  he 
'  liad  offered.'  This  was  decisive  for  the  meeting,  and  they  proceeded 
immediately  to  tlie  election  of  generals.  What  interest  or  what  views 
guided  the  choice  does  not  appear.  Timasion  of  Dardanum,  in  Troas,  ^^ab  is 
was  substituted  for  Clearchus ;  Phi'csius  and  Xanthicles,  Achaians,  ^■^-  ^■'■^'^• 
for  Menon  and  Socrates  ;  the  body  before  under  Agias  was  committed 
to  the  orders  of  Cleanor;  and  Xenophon  was  confirmed  in  the  succes- 
sion to  Proxenus. 

At  daybreak  the  troops  were  assembled,  and  Cheirisophus,  Cleanor,  c. 2.  s.i—5. 
stud  Xenophon  successively  addressed  them.  An  accident,  in  itself 
even  ridiculous,  through  the  importance  attributed  to  it  by  Grecian 
superstition,  assisted  not  a  little  to  infuse  incouragement.  Xenophon 
was  speaking  of  that  favor  from  the  gods,  which  a  righteous  cause 
intilled  them  to  hope  for  against  a  perjured  enemy,  when  somebody 
sneezed.  Immediately  the  general  voice  addressed  ejaculations  to  pro- 
tecting Jupiter,  whose  omen  it  was  supposed  to  be '^     A  sacrifice  to 

''    Ve  should    scarcely  have   lacked   to  ongai,  can   seldbm,  with  any  certainty,  be 

Greece  for  ;he  origin  ot  the  popular  practice  traced  U'  their  origin.     Were  it  north  while 

in  Engluid,  oi  fxclaiming  '  God  bless  you  !  '  however,  it  might  perhafis  be  not  dilFicult  to  .^ 

wheTi   .1   person  -neezes.     Popular  customs  show  a  probabilit,-,  'hat  the  custom  of  eja- 

iTKltei),  often  very  ancient,  often  very  widely  cu'utiiig  a  blessing  on  persons  sneeMig,  came 

dift'ustd,  often  similar  and  yet  of  difl'ereut  to  England  from  Greece. 

the 
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the  god  was  then  proposed  ;  a  universal   shout  declared  approbation  ; 
and  the  whole  army,   in  one  chorus,  sang  the  ptcan. 

Thus  was  a  tvun  fortunately  given,  through  the  army,  from  dismay 
and  despondency  to  hope  and  cheerfulness.  Among  the  arguments) 
which  the  generals  then  gladly  seized  to  improve  the  happy  impression, 
one,  which  the  circumstances  offered,  spoke  home  to  the  minds  of  sol- 
diers, commonly  little  provident  of  distant  good  or  evil,   hut  intent 

Anab.  1.3.  upon  present  wauts  and  near  injoyments.  The  means  of  many  to  pro- 
fit from  that  market  which,  according  to  treaty,  had  been  hitherto 
provided,  were  nearly  exhausted  ;  and  all  these  heard  with  iov,  that 
their  swords  might  supply  the  deficiency  of  their  purses  ;  that,  in  the 
rich  country  they  were  to   traverse,  they  might    thenceforward    take, 

s.'i'7-_2o.  as  froMi  enemies,  whatever  they  could  master.  Nevertheless  it  being 
highly  expedient  to  lighten  the  march,  as  much  as  possible,  at  the 
instance  of  Xenophon  they  cheerfull}'  submitted  to  burn  their  waggons 
and  tents.  They  heard  the  same  young  general  with  careful  attention, 
while  he  observed,  that  the  enemy  had  just  giv^n  them  a  lesson  of  the 
utmost  importance,  in  showing  that  he  dared  not  openly  attack  them, 
till  he  had  deprived  them  of  their  generals.  Thus  he  had  manifested 
his  conviction  of  the  inestimable  value  of  the  Grecian  discipline;  and 
hence  it  foUoM'ed,  that  it  behooved  the  army  to  be  more  strictly  obe- 
dient, as  it  certainly  was  the  duty  of  the  generals  to  be  more  watchfully 
careful  than  at  any  former  time.  It  Avas  then  unanimously  voted,  that 
any  disobedience  to  lawful  commands  should  be  instantly  punished, 
and  that  it  should  be  the  bounden  dut}'  of  all  present,  to  support  the 
commanding  officer  upon  the  spot,  in  the  infliction  of  punishment. 
This  vote,  and  the  want  of  such  a  vote,  concur  with  all  other  remain- 
ing testimony,  to  mark  the  deficiency  of  the  Greek  military  penal  law  ; 
■which,  at  the  same  time,   was  very  lax  and  very  arbitrary. 

It  seems  not  to  have  been  at  all  in  view  to  appoint  a  commander-in- 
chief  Xenophon,  evidently,  felt  the  ascendancy  which  eloquence, 
not  least  among  his  superior  talents,  gave  him  in  the  council  of 
officers,  or  in  the  council  of  the  army  at  large.  As  youngest  among 
the  generals,  and  still  more  perhaps,  as  an  Athenian,  he  could  not 
aspire  to  the  ostensible  command-in-chief;  but  b}'  the  lead  which  was 
12  conceded 
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conceded  to  his  abilities  in  council,  he  could  in  a  great  degree  hold  the 
effectual  command.  Others,  conscious  of  deficiency,  avoiding  to 
uroe  their  advice,  he  recommended,  That  the  order  of  march  should 
be  a  hollow  square,  with  the  baggage,  now  reduced  to  a  small  com- 
pass, in  the  center ;  that  the  leading  division  should  be  committed  to 
Cheirisophus,  in  virtue  of  his  dignity  as  a  Laceda;monian ;  tliatTima- 
sion  with  himself,  the  two  youngest  generals,  should  command  the 
rear,  and  the  older  generals  the  flanks.  This  was  approved  and 
ratified. 

Order  and  energy  being  thus  restored  to  the  army,  the  M'aggons  and 
tents,  with  whatever  baggage  could  by  any  means  be  spared,  were  Anab.  1.3. 
burnt,  conformably  to  the  resolution  taken.  All  was  then  arranged 
for  the  march,  and  the  army  was  on  the  point  of  moving,  when  Mithri- 
dates,  approaching  with  an  escort  of  only  thirty  horse,  desired  to 
speak  with  the  generals.  His  discourse  began  with  expressions  of 
apprehension  for  himself,  on  account  of  his  known  attachment  to 
Cyrus,  and  of  friendship  for  the  Greeks,  undiminished  by  events;  but 
the  tenor  of  it  soon  showed  that  his  purpose  was  to  discover  how  far 
tlie  Grecian  generals  were  firm  in  any  intention  of  opposition  to  the 
king,  and  to  persuade  them,  if  possible,  quietly  to  surrender  themselves. 
Suspicion  being  thus  excited,  and  his  attendants  being  carefully 
observed,  there  was  seen  among  them  a  known  confidant  of  Tissa- 
phernes,  upon  which  the  conference  M'as  abruptly  ended. 

Time  however  had  been  thus  so  wasted,  that  it  was  midday  before  s.  5— s, 
the  Grecian  army  moved,  and  soon  after  Mithridates  again  appeared, 
at  the  head  of  about  two  hundred  horse,  and  four  hundred  foot,  all 
slingers  or  bowmen.  He  approached  as  if  his  purpose  was  friendly  ; 
but  presently  a  discharge  of  arrows  and  stones  demonstrated  his  per- 
fidy. His  cavalry  carried  bows,  vhich  they  discharged  equally  retreat- 
ing as  standing  ;  and  the  Cretan  bows  in  the  Grecian  army  were  found 
so  inferior  in  length  of  shot,  as  to  be  totally  inefficacious.  A  pursuit, 
attempted  by  Xenophon,  Mith  the  whole  rear  division,  was  equally 
bootless.  At  the  end  of  three  miles  the  Greeks  reached  a  village, 
where  they  halted  for  the  night.      This  had  been  their  intention; 
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but  the  annoyance  received,  in  so  sliort  a  march,  from  so  small  a  force, 
was  such  that  despondency  again  pervaded  tlie  army. 
Anab.  1.3.  The  attempt  to  pursue,   which  had  no  other  effect  than  to  retard  the 

progress  of  the  army,  and  prolong  the  enemy's  opportunity,  was  severely 
blamed  by  Cheirisophus,  and  the  other  older  generals.  Xenophon 
acknowlegdh  is  error;  '  whence  however,' he  said,  '  advantage  might 
'  be  derived  ;  for  it  marked  the  measures  necessary  for  the  future  quiet 
'  of  the  march.  Pursuit  with  the  heavy-armed,  and  shots  from  the 
'  Cretan  bows,  had  been  found  equally  unavailing.  But  there  were 
'  Rhodians  in  the  army,  many  of  them,  he  understood,  expert 
'  slingers,    whose  slings,  formed  to  throw  leaden  bullets,    would  carry 

*  twice  as  far  as  the  Persian,  accommodated  for  stones  as  large  as  the 

*  hand   could    grasp.      There    were   also  horses,    some  his  own,  some 

*  which  had  belonged  to  Clearchus,  and  many  efmployed  in  carrying  the 
'  bao-o-ao-e.  If  the  fittest  among  all  these  were  mounted,  by  men  prac- 
'  tised  in  the  cavalry  service,  possibly  the  enemy  might  hereafter  be 
'  less  secure  in  flight.'  In  pursuance  of  this  admonition,  a  body  of 
two  hundred  slingers  was  formed  that  evening:  and  next  morning  fifty 
horse  were  equipped,  and  put  under  the  command  of  Lycius,  an 
Athenian. 

Durin"-  the  night  Nicarchus,  an  Arcadian  lochage,  deserted,  and 
carried  about  twenty  men  with  him.  Allurement,  which  the  confe- 
rences had  aiforded  opportunity  for  the  Persians  to  hold  out,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  led  to  this.  It  was,  in  consequence  resolved,  by  the 
o-enerals,  to  allow  no  more  conferences,  nor  even  to  admit  a  message 
from  the  enemy  ;  in  tl>e  persuasion,  derived  from  the  various  acts  of 
treachery  experienced,  that  their  best  security  depended  upon  thus 
givino-  war  its  most  hideous  aspect,  and  offering  themselves  for  its 
most  cruel  operation. 

Halting  then  a  day,  to  make  the  equipment  of  the  cavalry  and 
slin-'-ers  more  complete,  they  moved  next  morning  earlier  than  usual. 
They  had  already  crossed  a  bottom,  where  they  had  expected  attack, 
when  IMithridates  appeared  on  the  heiglit  behind  them,  witii  about  a 
thousand  horse,  and  four  thousand  slingers  and  bowmen.     According 

to 
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to  accounts,  which  Xenophoi'i  believed,  he  had  promised  Tissaphcrnes 
tliat,  \\ ith  this  force,  lie  \\oiild  compel  them  to  surrender.  Why  the 
Persians  employed  such  small  portions  only  of  thf-ir  numbers,  iu  these 
first  assaults  upon  the  Greeks,  not  directly  stated  by  Xeno])hon,  may 
be  gathered  from  circumstances,  on  various  occasions  related  by  him. 
The  Grecian  charge  was  so  dreaded,  that  it  would  probably  not  have 
been  easy  to  lead  their  greatest  multitudes  near  enough  to  the  phalan.K, 
even  to  discharge  missile  weapons  with  efl'ect,  unless  the  means  of 
hasty  retreat  were  obvious;  which  numbers  would  themselves  impede. 
The  purpose  therefore  being,  by  desultory  annoyance,  without  the  risk 
of  a  battle,  to  bring  the  Greeks  to  surrender,  trial  had  been  first  made 
with  a  very  small  force  ;  and  the  success  had  probably  been  beyond 
expectation.  The  inferiority  of  the  Greek  missile  weapons,  the  inability 
of  the  heavy-armed  for  rapid  pursuit,  and  the  power  of  a  very  small  Persian 
force  to  give  great  annoyance,  had  been  so  experienced,  that  Mithri- 
dates,  while  he  calculated  his  present  numbers  to  be  the  best  propor- 
tion for  his  purpose,  might  perhaps  not  unreasonably  have  supposed 
them  equal  to  it.  He  had  passed  the  bottom  in  pursuit  of  the  Greeks, 
and  was  already  within  Persian  bow-shot,  when  the  newly-formed 
Grecian  cavalry  advanced  against  him.  Contemptible  as  their  num- 
bers alone  might  have  appeared,  they  were  rendered  formidable  by 
the  body  of  the  targeteers  following  them  running,  and  the  whole 
heavy-armed  phalanx  moving  steddily  in  support  of  these.  The  Per- 
sians took  to  inconsiderate  flight ;  much  slaughter  was  made  of  their 
infantry  ;  and,  what  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  esteemed  a  more  import- 
ant circumstance,  eighteen  horse,  unable  to  disingage  themselves  from 
the  bottom,  were  made  prisoners.  The  march  was  then  prosecuted 
Avithout  further  disturbance  ^during  that  day,  and  the  army  took  its  Anab.  l.s. 
quarters  for  the  night  in  a  large  deserted  town,  which  Xenophon  calls 
Larissa,  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  twenty-five  feet  thick  and  a  hun- 
dred high,  raised  on  a  basement  of  stone  ''. 

Next 

'S  The  name  of  a  town  in  Media,  written  ture  of  Bochart,  approved  by  Le  Clerc, 
exactly  like  the  name  of  the  principal  city  Hutchinson  and  Spclman,  is  at  least  inge- 
inThessaly,  a  name  familiar  in  Greece,  has  nious,  and  may  be  true.  The  name  Larissa, 
excited  surprize  and   inquiry.     The  conjee-     tho   Greek  in  form,  seems   clearly   not   of 

X  2  Grecian 
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Next  day,  by  a  march  of  above  twenty  miles,  the  army  reached 
another  deserted  town,  surrounded  by  a  still  more  extraordinary  forti- 
fication. The  wall,  fifty  feet  thick,  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  high ;  of 
■which  the  lower  third  was,  at  least,  faced  with  squared  stone ;  the  rest 
was  completed  with  brick.  The  circuit  was  above  tM'enty  miles ;  the 
name  Mespila.  Both  these  IMedian  towns  had  been  depopulated,  since 
the  transfer  of  the  empire  to  the  Persians  '*. 

On  the  day  following,  appearances  seemed  to  announce  that,  as  the 
attempts  with  a  small  body,  to  bring  the  Greeks  to  surrender,  had 
failed,  it  was  resolved  to  exert  against  them  the  united  strength  of  the 
formidable  numbers,  which  the  Persian  power  could  so  readily  command. 
A  ver}'  large  army  came  in  sight,  consisting  of  the  troops  of  Arijeus, 
of  Orontas,  and  of  the  king's  natural  brother,  with  a  detachment  of 
the  king's  own  army  under  Tissaphernes,  and  the  whole  of  the  satrap's 
large  escort  of  cavalry.  They  followed  the  march,  and  pressing  at  the 
same  time  on  the  rear  and  both  flanks  of  the  army,  they  plied  missile 


Grecian  origin.     Strabo  and  Stephanus  men- 
tion several  towns,    in   different   countries, 
which  by   the  Greeks   were   called  Lanssa, 
but  they  take  no  notice  of  Larissa  in  Media. 
Boclia»rt  supposes   that  the  town    to    which 
Xenophon   has   here   attributed   that  name., 
was  the  town  spoken  of  by  Moses,  in  Genesis 
(c.  10.   V.  12.)   where    he   says,  .'Isher    built 
Resen,  behvecn  Nineveh   and  Calah ;  the  same 
is  a  great  city.     The  situation,   he  observes, 
as  well  as  the  size,  agrees,  and  the  change 
in   the  name   was   obvious  i'or  men  catching 
Assyrian    sounds   with    Grecian    ears ;   for 
if  the  Greeks  asked,  Of  what  'town   those 
were  the  ruins  ?  an  Assyrian   would  answer 
I.e  Risen,    of  Resen.     Many    of   the  Greek 
names  about  the  Archipehigo,  have,  in  late 
ages,  we  know,  been  corrupted  by  a  mistake 
exactly  analogous. 

Close  to  Larissa  Xenophon  deicribes  a 
pyramid,  very  inferior  in  size  to  those  re- 
maining in  Egypt,  and  differing  much  in  pro- 
portions, being  about  one  hundred  feet  square 
at  the  base,  and  two  hundred  high.  The  com- 


paratively very  small,  but  still  really  large 
and  costly  structure,  the  tomb  of  Caius 
Sextius,  at  Rome,  approaches,  in  its  pro- 
portions, to  the  character  of  the  Medi-an 
pyramid. 

'*  The  history  of  these  countries  is  so 
uncertainly  known,  that  the  attempt  were 
equally  vain  to  reconcile  Xenophon's  ac- 
count of  Larissa  and  Mespila  with  that 
which  he  gives,  in  the  Cyropa;deia,  of  the 
peaceful  succession  of  Cyrus  to  the  Median 
kingdom,  in  right  of  his  mother,  or  to  draw 
from  it  any  proof  in  favor  of  Herodotus, 
who  says  that  he  acquired  Media  by  con- 
quest. I  will  however  just  observe,  that  it 
may  have  been  of  importance  to  the  Median 
monarchs  to  support,  at  a  great  expence,these 
town^,  fortified,  with  such  astonishing  tabor, 
on  the  border  of  the  desert  against  .\ssyria, 
while  Assyria  was  the  most  formidable  neigh- 
bour to  Media ;  and,  when  all  was  brought 
under  one  empire  by  Cyrus,  the  discon- 
tinuance meerly  of  the  former  attention, 
may  have  gone  far  to  produce  their  fall. 

.weapons. 
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weapons.  But  the  Greeks  had  the  satisfaction  to  find,  that  they  dared 
not  charge  with  hand-arms '';  that  the  Rhodian  sUngs  carried  farther 
than  most  of  the  Persian  bows;  and  that  the  Greek  bowmen,  by  using 
the  Scythian  manner  of  dra'.ving  (which  Xenophon  has  not  explained)  Anab.  1.3. 

c.  4".  s,  8. 

could  give  superior  efficacy  to  tlieir  shots.  Nor  had  this  been  ex- 
perienced long,  when  Tissaphernes  withdrew  hastily  to  a  safe  distance, 
and  his  example  was  as  a  connnand  to  the  whole  army.  The  Persians, 
during  the  rest  of  the  day,  followed,  without  at  all  pressing  the  Greeks, 
and  when  these  halted  near  some  villages  to  incamp,  they  retired. 

The  circumstances  of  this  day  seem  to  furnish  the  reason  why  tlie  s-  s— lo. 
Persian  generals  chose,  and  judiciously  chose,  to  send,  at  first,  so  small 
a  portion  of  their  numbers  to  harrass  the  Grecian  march.  The  Persian 
discipline  was  so  deficient,  that  increase  of  numbers  did  not  give  pro- 
portional increase  of  force.  The  thickened  shower  of  missile  weapons 
still  fell  with  little  effect  among  the  loose  order  of  the  Greek  light- 
armed  ;  while  these  turned  upon  the  Persians  their  own  numberless 
arrows;  and,  in  their  crowded  multitude,  almost  destitute  of  defensive 
armour,  scarcely  a  shot  failed  of  effect. 

Fortunately  for  the  Greeks,  the  Persians  had  so  expected,  by  force 
or  terror,  to  stop  their  march,  that  scarcely  any  measures  were  taken 
for,  what  would  most  effectually  have  stopped  them,  the  removal  of 
necessaries.  In  villages  through  which  they  had  already  passed,  pre- 
pared guts,  fit  for  slings,  had  been  found,  and  lead  for  bullets;  and,  in 
those  where  they  now  arrived,  an  abundant  supply  of  corn.  Halting 
there  a  day,  they  marched  again  on  the  morrow;  when  Tissaphernes 
again  followed,  watching  opportunity  of  advantage,  and  endevoring 
to  harrass;  but  from  so  safe  a  distance,  that  little  disturbance  was 
given. 

The  remissness  of  the  Persians  afforded  opportunity  for  the  Greek  «•  n— iK 
generals  to  see,  M'ithout  in  any  considerable  degree  feeling,  the  defects 
of  their  own  order  of  march.     They  had  found  it  subject  to  dangerous 
hurry  and  derangement,   when,  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  bridges,  or 

"  This  is  the  able  general  Lloyd's  term  aukwardl)',  ignorantly,  and  affectedly  ob- 
for  wliat,  as  he  observes,  ihe  Frcmdi,  whose  tnided  upon  our  military  vocabulary,  call 
quaint  phrases  have  in  such  abundance  been      amies  blanches. 

any 
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any  narrows  were  to  be  passed  ;  an  inconvenience,  wliich  Xenophon's 
account  shows  to  have  arisen,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  deficiency 
of  the  Greek  tactics  of  tlie  age.  The  generals  however  took  the  best 
measure,  perhaps  that  tlieir  circumstances  would  admit,  for  obviating 
ill  consecjuences,  by  appointing  a  picket  of  six  hundred  men,  formed 
in  six  divisions,  M'hose  office,  on  such  occasions,  was  to  protect  the 
rear,  and  at  other  times  to  be  ready  for  an}'  emergency  '*. 

Ill 


'*  The  passage  of  Xenophon,  here  thus 
abbreviated,  has  puzzled  translators,  and 
exercised  the  ingenuity  of  critics,  hterary 
and  military.  No  interpretation  of  it  that 
has  fallen  in  my  way,  is  at  all  satisfac- 
tory ;  but  a  correction  of  the  text,  proposed 
by  Spelman,  would  remove  the  principal  dif- 
ficulty, with  no  more  violence  upon  our  pre- 
sent copies  than  the  transposition  of  two 
words,  ^i^ovi  iind  huiAona^,  putting  each  in 
the  other's  place.  This  correction  has  all 
probability  in  its  favor,  and,  without  it,  no 
ingenuity  of  the  critics,  in  my  opinion,  has 
relieved,  or  can  relieve,  the  sentence  from 
gross  absurdity. 

In  the  passage  altogether,  which  is  inte- 
resting for  the  military  I'eader,  Xenophon 
has  described,  in  concise  and  general  terms, 
adapted  to  those  to  whom  the  tactics  of  the 
age  were  familiar,  a  series  of  complex  evo- 
lutions ;  the  reduction  of  the  hollow  square 
(composed  of  about  ten  thousand  men,  in- 
cimibered  with  tlieir  baggage  in  the  center) 
to  a  column  of  various  front,  accommodated 
to  the  accidental  circumstances  of  the  nar- 
row to  be  passed ;  the  reformation  of  the 
column  into  a  hollow  square  ;  and  the  move- 
ments ofadetatlied  body,  appointed  to  pro- 
tect the  general  movements.  We  karn  from 
many  passages  of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon, 
that  the  extention  and  reduction  of  the  front 
of  a  body  of  heavy-armed  infantry,  formed 
in  the  usual  way,  in  line  or  in  phalanx,  was 
frequently  practised ;  and,  tho  we  have  no 
precise  information  how  it  was  performed, 
12 


yet  its  being  often  done,  without  inconveni- 
ence, in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  sufficiently 
proves  that  the  method  was  orderly  and 
good.  But  it  should  seem  that  this  method 
was  not  readily  applicable  to  the  hollow 
square.  Xenophon's  account  most  clearly 
shows  that,  when  circumstances  of  the 
ground  required  the  reduction  of  the  front 
of  the  square,  a  regular  method,  at  least 
such  as  the  army  in  which  he  commanded, 
could  immediately  practise,  was  wanting. 
When  the  circumstances  of  the  ground  would 
no  longer  allow  the  leading  face  of  the  square 
to  hold  its  front  intire,  the  center  led  ;  and 
the  wings,  falling  back  irregularly,  accord- 
ing as  they  felt  the  pressure  of  the  impedi- 
ment, followed  as  they  could,  till  the  nar- 
row was  passed,  and  then  ran  up  again,  still 
irregularly,  as  opportunity  offered,  to  form 
in  line  with  the  center.  For  the  flank  faces 
the  business  was  easy;  they  had  only  to  in- 
cline inward,  as  they  approached  the  nar- 
row, so  as  to  be  either  before  or  behind  the 
baggage.  The  rear  did  exactly  as  the  lead- 
ing face ;  at  least  as  far  as  the  pursuing  enemy 
would  perujit ;  but  the  evolution  gave  a  pur- 
suing enemy  great  opportunities.  For  the 
security  of  the  Grecian  heavy-armed,  against 
eitjier  missile  or  hand  weapons,  depended 
much  upon  the  '  array'  (according  to  Mil- 
ton's phrase)  *  of  serried  shields,'  which,  in 
the  course  of  such  evolutions,  would  be 
long  disordered,  and  the  shield,  for  the  time, 
almost  a  useless  incumbrance. 

^Vith   this   previous   explanation,  and  if 

Spelmaij's 
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In  the  next  day's  march,  the  fifth  march,  and  tlic  seventh  day,  after 
their  separalioli  from  the  Persians,  the  Greeks  Mere  cheered  willi  the 
siglit  of  mountain-tops,  risiaig  above  the  horizon  of  that  hitherto 
app/arcntly  endless  plain,  over  which  they  liad  been  urging  their  weari- 
some w;iv,  under  c(MiLinual  threats  of  attack  from  a  pursuing  cavalry, 
more  numerous  than  their  whole  army.  Ere  long,  hills  appeared,  so 
far  projected  from  the  mountain  bases,  that  the  army  soon  entered  the 
winding  of  their  vallies.  But  the  Persian  generals,  aware  that  the  op- 
portunity for  eftective  operation  with  their  cavalry  Avas  gone,  knew 
also  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  highlands  they  were  approach- 
ing. A  large  detachment  of  their  foot-archers,  men  of  the  lowest  rank, 
were  sent  forward  to  occupy  the  heights  commanding  the  way  ;'  a  guard  s.  16—19, 
of  soldiers  of  superior  degree  attending,  whose  office  was  to  inforce  their 
exertion.     Driven  by  stripes,  and  the  fear  of  death  from  the  imperious 


Spelnian's  correction  may  he  allowed,  I  am 
uot  without  hope  that  the  following  transla- 
tion of  tiie  passage  in  question  may  be  found 
intelligible  and  just. 

'  The  Greeks  were  now  aware  that  the 
'  square  is  an  inconvenient  order  of  march, 
'  when  an  enemy  follows.  For  when  cir- 
'  cumstances  of  the  ground,  or  a  bridge  to 
'  be  passed,  compel  to  narrow  the  front,  the 
'  wings,  of  necessity,  bending,  the  heavy- 
'  armed  are  driven  out  of  regular  order ; 
'  they  march  inconveniently;  and  being  at 
'  the  same  time  crowded,  and  their  ranks 
'  and  files  disordered,  they  are  incapable  of 
'  efficacious  action  against  an  enemy.  When 
'  the  defile  then  is  passed,  and  the  wings 
'  open  again  to  wheel  into  line,  there  is  ne- 
'  cessarily  an  interval  in  the  center,  which 
'  is  a  diiicouraging  circumstance  to  the  sol- 
'  dier  when  the  enemy  follows;  so  that 
'  whenever  a  bridge  or  other  narrow  is  to 
'  be  passed,  all   are  eacer  to  be  foremost, 

*  and  hence  increase  of  opjjoilunity  for  the 

*  enemy.  To  remedy  these  inconveniencies, 
'   the  generals  formed  a  pickcit  of  six  lochi, 

*  each  of  a  hundred  men,  with  proper  olli- 


'  cers.  Whenever  then  occasion  required 
'  tliat  the  wing  should  fall  back,  the  picket 
'  had  its  post  in  the  rear,  to  protect  them 
'  during  the  movement;'  (occupying  the 
hollow  between  them  while  any  remained) 
'  or,'  (if  the  narrowness  of  the  pass  compel- 
led the  wings  to  close)  '  keeping  clear  be- 
'  yond  them  to  the  rear.  When,  as  the 
*  ground  then  would  allow,  the  wings  wheeled 
'  up  into  line,  the  picket  again  filled  the 
'  opening.  If  it  was  small,  the  picket  was 
'  formed  in  column  of  euomoties;  if  larger, 
'  in  column  of  pentecostyes;  if  larger  still, 
'  in  column  of  lochi,  so  as  always  to  fill  the 
'  interval.  Thus  there  was  no  longer  the 
'  former  confusion  in  passing  defiles  or 
'  bridges;  the  lochages'  (not  as  Spelman 
has  translated,  of  these  several  companies,  but 
of  the  whole  army)  '  leading  their  divisions 
'  in  orderly  succession  ;  and  if  a  body  of 
'  heavy-armed  was  wanted  to  act  anywhere 
'  upon  any  occasion,'  (this  I  think  to  be 
dearly  the  meaning  ol  i'l  •aov  ^£oi  n  i?;  (paXay- 
yi,q,  which  Leunclavius  has  totally  perverted 
by  his  translation,  si  phalange  opus  esset) 
'  these  were  ready.' 

band 
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band  behind  tliem,  the  Persian  archers  pressed  in  such  numbers,  so 
close  upon  tlie  Rhodian  shngers  and  other  Greek  light-armed,  as  to 
compel  them  to  retire  witiiin  the  square,  and  tlieu  they  exceedingly 
galled  the  whole  army.  The  deficiency  however  of  spirit,  discipline, 
and  military  science  of  the  Persians,  aiforded  opportunity  to  the  Gre- 
cian generals  soon  to  put  an  end  to  this  annoyance.  Tho  so  inferior 
in  force,  they  might  always  dare  to  detach.  They  sent  therefore  a  bod}^ 
of  targeteers  to  a  height  commanding  that  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and 
the  very  sight  sufficed :  archers,  and  those  appointed  to  inforce  their 
exertion,  fled  together.  The  march  was  then  continued  uninterrupted 
to  a  village,  where  fortunately  was  found  a  supply  of  wheatmeal  and 
wine,  with  large  store  of  barley,  collected  for  the  stables  of  the  governor 
of  the  province.  For  the  sake  of  the  wounded,  they  halted  here  three 
days  ;  and,  on  this  occasion  first.  Me  find  mention  of  surgeons  in  the 
Grecian  army  :  eight  were,  according  to  Xcnophon's  phrase,  now  ap- 
pointed. It  is  indeed  perhaps  the  first  mention  of  army-surgeons,  by 
any  extant  Grecian  writer  since  Homer;  who  has  attributed  very  high 
value  to  the  services,  and  very  high  honors  to  the  persons,  of  the  sons 
of  iEsculapius,  in  the  early  age  of  the  Trojan  M^ar. 
Anab.  1.  5.  -^  more  level  country  succeeded  the  first  hills ;  and  here  the  enemy 
C.4.  S.20.  renewed  their  desultory  assaults,  so  as  exceedingly  to  distress  the 
Greeks,  incumbered  with  their  numerous  wounded;  insomuch  that, 
after  a  short  march,  they  halted  at  the  first  village.  Incouraged  thus, 
the  Persian  generals,  who  had  never  yet  ventured  to  attack  the  Greeks 
in  any  station,  resolved  to  attempt  it  here.  Opportunity,  indeed,  must 
soon  be  seized,  or  the  Greeks  would  be  among  mountains,  where,  tho 
not  likely  to  find  their  own  safety,  they  would  be  beyond  the  pursuit  of 
that  cavalry,  without  which  the  satraps  and  generals  would  not  follow 
them.  The  credit  therefore,  Mhich  these  had  promised  themselves, 
from  carrying  all  the  Grecian  generals  into  the  king's  presence,  would 
have  been  lost ;  and  as  so  much  seems  to  have  been  completely  expected 
from  them,  censure  and  deprivatioii  of  command  might  follow;  seldom, 
under  a  despotic  government,  unattended  with  deprivation  of  life,  and 
ruin  to  the  whole  family.  But  they  found  (it  is  the  observation  of 
Xenophon)  a  wide  difference  between  annoying  a  line  of  march  and 

assaulting 
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assaulting  a  station.  They  advanced  indeed  no  nearer  than  to  attack 
vitli  missile  weapons.  In  such  a  feeble  mode  of  attack,  tlieir  numbers, 
little  availing  to  themselves,  gave  greater  opportunity  to  the  enemy, 
and  they  were  repulsed  with  such  Iojs  that  the  attempt  was  not 
repeated. 

Nevertheless  it  behooved  the  Greek  generals  to  take  every  measure  for 
obviating,  or  evading,  such  annoyance  to  their  march,  as  that  which 
they  had  last  suffered.     They  liad  now  learnt  that  the  enemy  were  vehe- 
mently fearful  of  nightly  assault;  for  which  (it  is  again  Xenophon's 
remark)  a  Persian  army  indeed  was  very  ill  accommodated.     For  its  ^.^^^^^^   ,  ^ 
principal  force  consisted  in  ca;valry,  whose  horses  were  always  tied  at  ^•■^-  ^■"'^^ 
night,  and  commonly  shackled'';  so  that,  on  any  call  to  arms,  the 
soldier  had  to  take  off  the  shackles,  to  loosen  the  halter,  to  saddle" 
and  bridle  the  horse,  and  to  put  on  his  own  corslet:  things  not  all  done 
with  ready  certainty,  in  darkness  and  under  alarm.     It  was  therefore 
the  practice  of  the  Persian  generals,  in  pursuing  the  Greeks,  always  to 
withdraw  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  incamp  not  less  than  seven  or   . 
eight  miles  from  them.     The  Greek  generals  therefore  waited  for  the 
afternoon,   before  they  would  move;   and,   marching  when  they  had  ^•*~'~'^* 
assured  themselves  that  the  Persians  were  decidedly  M'ithdrawn  for  the 
night,  they  put  such  a  distance  between  the  armies  that,  during  the 
next  two  days,  they  saw  no  enemy. 

The  Persian  generals,   tho  totally  indisposed  to  daring  measures, 
nevertheless  retained  their  anxiety  to  strike  some  blow,  which  might  do 
ihem   credit,  before  opportunity  should   be  completely  lost.     Availing  ^  o^-j^o. 
themselves  of  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  they  sent  forward  a  con- 

"  The  general  want  of  tenacity  in  the  soil,  oriental  saddle,  was  in  use  among  the  an. 

over  the  vast  plains  of  Asia,  refusing  eflicacy  tient  Persians,  must  Ije  now  so  difficult  to 

to  the  European  method  of  Picketing,  seems  determine,  that,  in  the  aljundance  of  oppor- 

to  liave  occasioned  the  common  practice  of  tiinity  for  noticing  inaccuracies  in  D'Ablan- 

Shatkling.  court's  translation  of  the  Anabasis,    Spel- 

*"  'Einc«i|ai.     It  has  been  generally  sup-  man's  censure  on  his  use  of  the  word  saddle, 

posed  that  a  cloth  or  rug  was  all  that  the  in  this  passage,  might  well  have  been  spared  ; 

Greeks  and  Romans  used,  to  relieve  the  seat  especially  as  the  word  housing,  which  he  has 

en  a  horse's  back.     AVhethcr  anything  like  given  instead,  seems  far  from  unobjectioii- 

that  heavy,  aukward  implemtut,  the  modern  able. 

Vol.  IJI.  Y  a'ider^bic 
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siderable  force;  and,  on  the  third  day  after  tlie  evening  march,  the 
Greeks  were  alarmed  uith  the  sight  of  a  body  of  the  enemy,  on  aheioiit 
commanding  the  way  they  must  pass,  the  army  under  Tissaphernes  and 
Ariteus  at  the  same  time  pressing  on  their  rear.  Quick  decision  was 
7"  aiecessary.     A  body  of  targeteers,  with  three  hundred  chosen  lieavy- 

armed,  under  Xenophon,  pushed  for  a  summit  commanding  that  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy.  The  Persian  generals  at  the  same  time  sent  forward 
a  detachment  for  the  same  purpose.  Using  the  utmost  exertion,  the 
Greeks  arrived  first.  The  Persians  on  the  lower  height  then  imme- 
Anab.  1.  3.  diately  fled.  Tissaphernes,  finding  his  purpose  thus  baffled,  presently 
C.J.  E.  1.  changed  the  direction  of  his  march;  and  the  Greeks  descended,  unmo- 
lested, into  a  vale,  washed  by  the  Tigris,  rich  in  pasture,  and  abound- 
ing with  villages. 

Hitherto  the  Persian  generals  had  avoided  all  waste  of  the  countn^ 

through  Avhich  the  Greeks  directed  their  march.     Here  first,  villages 

s.  2— 4.  were  seen  in  flames.     The  Persian  cavalry,  by  a  circuitous  road,  en- 

,  tered  the  vale  about  the  same  time  with  the  Greeks,   cut  off  some  of 

*  them,  straggling  after  plunder,  and  set  fire  to  the  dwellings  of  the 

peaceful  inhabitants.     The. Greeks  however  vindicated  to  tliem selves 

the  possession  of  the  villages  at  which  they  arrived  first,  with  all  their 

contents,     Various  valuable  supplies  were  found  in  them,  and  much 

cattle  in  the  adjoining  fields;  and  the  generals  took  occasion  to  incou-^ 

rage  the  troops  with  observing,  that  now  the  Persians  evidently  acknow- 

leged  their  superiority,  for  they  made  war  as  if  the  country  was  no 

longer  their  own. 

Nevertheless  new  and  pressing  difficulties  occurred.  Hitherto  the 
march  had  been  prosecuted  along  the  great  road,  the  principal  commu- 
nication from  Babylon  to  the  northern  provinces,  and  never  far  from 
the  course  of  the  Tigris.  A  new  face  of  country  now  presented 
itself;  they  were  arrived  at  the  foot  of  that  vast  ridge,  which,  under 
various  names,,  stretches,  from  the  iEgean  sea  to  the  Caspian.  The 
great  northern  road  insinuated  itself  among  the  mountains.  But  two 
other  great  roads  offered  :  one  leading  eastward  to  Ecbatana  and  Susa, 
the  ordinary  spring  and  summer  residences  of  the  great  king  ;  one  west- 
Avard,  across  the  fiver,  directly  to  Lydia  and  Ionia  j  being  apparently 
11  that 
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that  by  which  Ariicus  had  proposed  lo  march,  had  he  not  succeeded 
ia  his  ne2;otiation  for  peace  and  pardon.-  This  was  the  desirable  road 
for  the  Greeks.  But  the  river  was  so  deep,  that  the  longest  spear,  it 
was  found,  would  not  reach  the  bottom ;  and  could  boats  have  been 
collected,  or  rafts  formed,  a  large  body  of  cavjtlry  seen  on  the  farther 
bank,  while  the  army  under  Tissaphernes  watched  their  rear,  would 
have  made  the  passage  next  to  impracticable.  Mountain-precipices 
overhanging  the  eastern  bank,  denied  even  the  attempt  to  seek  a  passage 
higher  up.  Under  these  circumstances,  in  a  country  of  which  the  most 
slender  report  had  never  yet  reached  G  recce,  the  generals  had  recourse 
to  their  prisoners.  They  were  informed  by  these,  that  the  mountains 
before  them  were  held  by  the  Cardoos";  a  most  fierce  and  warlike 
jieople ;  who,  tho  surrounded  by  the  dominions,  had  never  owned  the 
sovereinty  of  the  great  king :  that  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men  had  once  been  sent  to  reduce  them,  and  the  current 
report  was,  that  not  one  of  the  number  had  ever  returned:  that  never- 
theless the)'  sometimes  were,  by  compact,  upon  good  terms  with  thd  • 
neighboring  satraps,  who  did  not  disdain  to  enter  into  treaty  with 
them,  and  then  communication  was  open  between  their  country  and 
the  Persian  provinces:  that  beyond  their  mountains  lay  Armenia,  an 
extensive  and  very  plentiful  country,  whence  communication  was 
ready  to  all  quarters. 

After  every  inquiry  in  their  power,  having  weighed  all  circumstances, 
the  Greek  generals  resolved  to  pursue  the  way  into  Armenia.  The  Usual 
animosity  of  the  Cardoos  against   the  Persians,   it  M'as  hoped  would 

*'  Ka^Joux".     From  this  people  the  mo-  nant.     Thus   a   south    Welshman,  in    prff- 
dern  Curdies    seem   to   have    derived   their  nouncing  the  British  word  It'i/ii,  begins  with 
blood,  their  uame,  and  their  character;  for  a  guttural  souad,  most  nearly  represented  ia 
which  Volney  and  other  travellers  may  be  English  orthography  by  the  letter  g,  whence 
consulted.    The  last  syllable  of  the  name  the  word  is  written  Gaiy/j;,  and  a  Spaniard, 
has  apparently  been  added  by  the  Greeks,  at    least   a   Castilian,   endevoring  to  speak 
as  necessary  for  the  inflexions  of  their  Ian-  the  English  words  IVhife,  What,  Tl  lien,  pro-' 
guage.     The  ^  has  been  intended  to  repret-.iiciUnces.  nearly  Gwf^e,   Great,  Green ;  which 
sent  an  orientiil  guttural,  alien  to  all  English  seems  to  have   been  also  nearly  the  pro- 
enunciation,  and  perhaps,  like  the  French  nuuciation  of  the  old  Lowland  .Scots,  vrho         -    . 
final  71,  rather  a   modification  of  the  pre-  ot^en  wrote  quJi  for  the  Ecglish  w/i. 
teding  vowel  than  a  clearly  distinct  conso- 

Y  2  dispose 
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dispose  them  lo  friendship  witli  tlie  enemies  of  the  Persians.  At  least, 
annoyance  from  the  Persian  cavahy  would  be  obviated  ;  and  it  M'as 
indeed  little  likely  that  Tissaphernes  would,  with  any  part  of  his  army, 
venture  to  pursue  among  the  mountains.  In  the  latter  speculation 
they  were  not  deceived.  Tissaphernes  immediately  turned  his  march; 
probably  thinking  that,  next  to  having  the  heads  of  the  Grecian  ge- 
nerals to  lay  before  the  king,  the  certainty  of  their  being-  ingaged 
anion"'  the  Cavdoo  hio-hlands,  was  of  all  thing-s  most  desirable  for  him; 
for,  with  little  risk  of  contradiction,  he  might  now  make  any  report 
of  his  own  prowess  against  tliem.  Truth  indeed,  as  the  modern  history 
of  the  East  abundantly  evinces,  so  hardly  finds  its  way  to  a  despotic 
throne,  that  the  base  circumvention  of  the  Grecian  generals  may  very 
possibly  have  been  totally  disguised,  and  those  unfortunate  men  may 
have  been  presented  to  Artaxer.KCs  as  prisoners  of  war,  honorably  made, 
proofs  of  the  meritorious  exertion  of  his  victorious  forces^'. 

Much  however  as  the  Greeks  had  already  given  up  of  those  con- 
veniencies,  for  the  long  marcli  to  the  Ionian  shore,  which  they  might 
have  preserved,  had  the  way  been  friendly,  it  became  necessary  now 
Anab.  1.  4.  gj.jj|  farther  to  lighten  their  baggage.  Slaves,  a  species  of  plunder  un- 
known to  modern  Europeiin  armies,  were  much  coveted  by  the  Grecian 
soldier.  They  required  no  cattle,  like  other  plunder,  to  transport  them; 
on  the  contrary,  they  served,  as  cattle,  to  transport  other  plunder. 
Since  their  breach  with  the  Persians,  the  Greeks  had  collected  numerous 
slaves,  male  and  female.  For  the  march  over  the  mountains  it  was 
held  requisite  to  abandon  a  large  proportion  of  them.  Accordingly  the 
males  were  mostly  dismissed,  but  discipline  was  not  powerful  enough 
to  make  the  soldiers  part  with  their  women. 

Advancing  then  among  the  mountains,  they  had  the  mortification 
to  find  every  endevor  vain,  for  bringing  the  fierce  Cardoos  to  any  ac- 
commodation. Obliged  to  fight  their  way,  they  incountered,  M'ith 
little  remission,  during  seven  days,  far  greater  difficulties  and  dangers 
than  had  been  experienced  in  the  plains,  from  the  countless  cavalry  of 

**  Such  a  deception  is  perhaps  more  than     to  revile  every  administration  of  their  owa 
^  untravelled  Englishmen  will  readily  conceive     country;  but  in  the  East  it  would   appear 

postible,  much  as  many  of  them  are  disposed    familiar. 

the 
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the  great  king:.  ]\leanwliile,  from  the  chill  of  autuinnal  rains,  frequent 
and  heavy  among  the  highlands,  tlicy  snftered  the  more,  as  it  so  ((uickly 
followed  the  heats  of  an  Assyrian  summer.  The  road,  always  through 
narrow  defiles,  often  steep,  was  often  commanded  by  precipices ; 
whence,  with  no  other  weapons  than  rolling  fragments  of  rock,  a  few 
men  might  stop  an  army.  Ikitthe  Cardoos  had  otlier  weapons.  They 
gave  extraordinary  efficacy  to  their  bowshots,  by  a  method  of  drawing, 
assisted  by  the  foot,  by  which  they  discharged  arrows  three  feet  long, 
with  such  force  as  to  pierce  shields  and  corslets.  The  Cretan  bowmen 
learned,  from  their  enemies,  to  improve  their  own  practice,  so  as  to  be 
highly  useful  in  this  passage;  hut  the  Cardoo  arrows  were  so  above 
proportion  for  their  bows,  that  tliey  could  use  them  only  as  darts. 
Nevertheless  science  and  discipline,  with  superior  defensive  armour, 
inabled  the  Greeks  everywhere  to  overbear  opposition  ;  and  Avhen  they 
could  reach  the  towns,  which  were  numerous,  and  all  unfortified,  they  Anab.  1.  i. 
found  good  houses  and  abundant  provisions;  for  the  Cardoos,  in  a  ^'^'  *' ^*' 
rude  style,  lived  well  among  their  mountains. 

Compelled  thus  to  fight  their  "way,  and  to  take  by  violence  what 
they  wanted,  when  at  length  they  had  completed  the  laborious  and 
dangerous  passage  of  the  mountains,  and  the  Armenian  plain  came  in 
view,  increased  difiiculty  occurred.  A  deep  and  rapid  river,  washing 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  crossed  the  road.  On  the  farther  bank,  a  c.  3. 
Persian  army  appeared,  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage.  It  was  com- 
manded by  the  satrap  Orontas,  who,  by  another  road,  had  reached 
his  satrapy  before  them.  The  Cardoos,  with  sharpened  animosity, 
having  followed  their  march,  were  gathered  on  the  heights  behind, 
ready,  at  the  favorable  moment,  to  fall  upon  their  rear. 

While  the  Greek  generals  were  at  the  greatest  loss  to  chuse  among 
the  ditficulties  before  them,  a  more  favorable  ford  than  that  lying  in 
the  direct  course  of  the  great  road,  was,  by  meer  accident,  discovered' 
at  no  great  distance,  unguarded.  Without  hesitation  they  proceeded 
to  profit  from  it,  and  the  first  division  of  the  army  had  no  sooner 
passed,  than  the  Persians  began  to  fly.  It  appears  probable,  that  the 
satraps  had  promised  themselves  and  their  troops  an  easy  victory,  over 
the  small  remains  of  the  Grecian  army  which  might  escape,  if  indeed 

any 
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Jiny  should  escape,  the  Cardoo  arms.  The  sight  of  their  numbers,  not 
sensibly  diminished,  and  the  observation  that  the  fierce  highlanders 
feared  to  attack  them,  even  with  missile  weapons,  till  more  than  half 
then'  force  had  crossed  the  river,  seem  to  have  occasioned  the  panic 
M'hich  urged  the  whole  Persian  army  to  fly;  so  profusely,  that  the  very 
small  body  of  the  Grecian  cavalry  pursuing,  supported  only  by  the 
targeteers,  took  a  considerable  part  of  the  baggage.  The  rear  division 
of  the  Greeks,  which  the  Cardoos,  watching  the  favorable  moment, 
at  length  attacked,  was  commanded  hyXenophon;  who,  in  relating 
his  precautions  to  evade,  and  his  efforts  to  check  their  assaults,  con- 
fesses that  their  activity,  boldness,  and  skill  were  highly  distressing; 
and,  tho  the  loss  altogctTfer  was  not  great,  they  did  more  execution 
than  all  the  satrap's  army. 

The  hazardous  passage  of  the  mountains  and  the  river  being  thus 
fortunately  effected;  one  enemy,   very  formidable  among  the  high- 
lands, but  Avanting  discipline  for  action  in  a  plain,  being  left  behind, 
Anab.  1.  4.     ^^^  ^^^^  Other  v/liicli  in  the  plain  should  have  been  formidable,  flying 
c,  4-.  s.  1.       before   them,  the   Greeks  prosecuted  their  march  sixteen  or  eighteen 
jniles  uninterrupted,  over  a  fine  champain  country,    of  gentle  rise  and 
fall,    appearing  singularly  to   invite   habitation  and   cultivation,   yet 
-  without  a  dwelling  to  be  seen;  all  was  waste  through  the  inability 
or  neglect  of  the  Persian  government  to  protect  its  subjects  against 
the  inroads  of  the  Cardoos.       In  the  evening  they  reached  a  large 
■village,    where,    to  their   great    advantage,    farther  proof  of  Persian 
supineness  occurred.     The  satrap  having  a  palace  there,  the  place  was 
less  likely  to  be  forgotten  or  neglected,   and  yet,   as  if  purposely  left 
for  their  present  refreshment  and  future  supply,  they  found  provisions 
abounding. 

Five  days  then  they  proceeded,  expecting  always  opposition,  but 
meeting  none.  On  the  s,ixth,  arriving  at  the  river  Teleboas,  which 
divides  Eastern  from  Western  Armenia,  they  saw  the  farther  bank 
occupied  by  an  army  commanded  by  Teribazus,  governor  of  the  latter, 
who  seemed  prepared  to  dispute  their  entrance  into  his  country.  Soon 
;  *  however  it  became  evident,  that  the  hope  of  success  in  open  contest 
with  the.  Grecian  heavy-armed,   which  had  been  abandoned  iit  the 

center 
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center  of  the  empire,  under  tlie  monarch's  eye,  was  not  resumed  in 
that  distant  province.  A  message  of  peace  snon  arrived  from  Teri- 
bazus,  Av^ith  a  proposal  that,  if  tliey  would  abstain  from  useless  de- 
vastation Avithin  his  government,  not  only  their  passage  should  be 
unmolested,  but  they  should  be  allowed  to  Uike  ne'cessary  provisions. 
Such  a  proposal  Avas  accepted  gladly,  and  a  treaty,  of  which  it  was 
the  basis,   was  quickly  concluded. 

The  march  of  the  next  three  days  Avas  then  as  through  a  friendly  Anab.  I.  -i. 
country;  tho  Teribazus  followed  Avith  his  army,  at  no  great  distance, 
watching  their  motions.     But,  in  a  small  variation  of  latitude,   mount- 
ing gradually  from  the  burning  flats  uf  iNIesopotamia,  little  raised  above 
the  Indian  ocean's  tide,  to  the  lofty  plains,  near  which  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  have  their  sources,  they'  experienced  a  violent  change  of 
climate;  a  change  apparently  unforeseen  Avhen,  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  mountains,    they  burned   their   tents.      While  they  slept,  un-  s.  -- 
sheltered,  on  the  ground,  so   heavy  a  snow  fell  as  to  bury  men  and 
cattle.      Wood  fortunately   abounded,   Avith  Avhich  they  made   large 
fires.     Olive  oil,  Avhich   in  Greece  Avas  commonly  used  to  relieve  the 
inconveniencies,  equally  of  excessive  cold  and  excessiA^e  heat,  the  severe 
■winters  of  Armenia  denied  ;  but  oils  of  bitter  almonds,   sesame,   and 
turpentine,  supplied  the  deficiency ;  or,  if  these  failed,  the  abundance  s.  7. 
of  lard  Avas  a  resource,  Avhich  the  Greeks  did  not  spurn  at,  for  copious 
unction  of  their  Avhole  bodies.     In  other  points  they  were  plentifully 
supplied;  the  Armenian  villages  abounding,  not  only  Avith  necessaries^ 
but  luxuries ;  not  only  Avith  corn  and  meat,  but  variety  of  pulse,  dried- 
fruits,  and  wines  old  and  flavored. 

All  circumstances  considered,  their  condition  seemed  now  even  for- 
tunate; when  the  necessity  of  dispensing  Avith  the  regnlaiity  of  a  camp, 
for  the  sake  of  shelter  among  unfortified  villages,  produced  an  untoward 
change.  The  authority  of  the  generals,  scarcely  sufficing  always  to 
inforce  due  order  in  the  assembled  army,  could  not  inforce  regular 
conduct  in  scattered  quarters;  and,  against  the  fiith  of  the  treaty, 
some  houses  were,  in  meer  Avantonness,  set  on  tire,  at  the  time  of 
inarching  in  the  morning,  by  those  Avho  had  profited  from  their  slieltcr 
during  the  night.     This  was  probably  among  the  circumstances^Avhich 

stimulated. 
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i\uab.  1.4.  stimulated  Teribazus,  instead  of  longer  following  the  Greeks,  to  ad- 
vance before  them,  and  occupy  the  heights  commanding  a  defile  which 
they  must  pass.  A  prisoner  fortunately  gave  information  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  a  disposition  was  made  for  driving  the  Persians  from 
the  commanding  ground.  The  Persians  however  fled,  before  assault 
reached  them,  leaving  their  camp,  with  the  pavilion  of  Teribazus, 
and  all  its  furniture,  the  silver-footed  bed,  the  table  plate,  and  many 
of  the  household  slaves,  the  easy  prey  of  the  victois.  The  regard  for 
truth  which  Xenojihon  generally  evinces,  the  candor  with  which  he 
often  declares  the  crimes  of  his  fellowcountrymen,  even  those  iiv 
■which,  as  we  shall  find,  he  was  compelled  to  take  a  leading  part,  justly 
intitle  him  to  our  general  credit:  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  his 
narrative  rather  stammers  here ',  and  if  Teribazus  was  perfidious,  as 
Xenophon  affirms,    he  certainly  took  his  measures  very  ill. 

Thus  easily  as  they  disposed  of  the  Persian  forces  that  M'ould  have 
opposed  them,  the  Greeks  now  found  new  and  most  formidable  diffi- 
culties to  incourtter.  In  Eastern  Armenia,  according  to  the  informa- 
tion which  Xenophon  obtained,  they  had  crossed  the  Tigris  near  its 
source.  They  now  approached  the  head  of  the  Euphrates;  and  while 
winter  still  advanced,  and  they  still  gradually  ascended  to  a  higher 
level  of  ground,  a  very  disadvantageous  change  of  country  occurred. 

■c.  5.  e.  1—4.  For  three  days  march  all  was  desert;  the  snow,  generally  six  feet  deep, 
had  blotted  out  all  roads :  the  northwind,  always  extremely  sliarp, 
often  blew  violently.  Guides  were  procured  from  the  villages  without 
difficulty  ;  but  provisions  f;iilcd,  and  wood  became  scarce.  The  Greeks, 
unpractised  in  such  climates,  seem  not  to  have  obtained  information 
'  from  the  natives  how  to  manage  their  fires,  or  to  profit  from  the  shelter 
which  snow  itself  may  afford.  In  traversing  the  snowy  deserts  of 
America,,  the  first  business,  where  it  is  proposed  to  halt  for  the  night, 
is  to  clear  a  space  for  each  fire,  sufficient  to  contain  the  party  that  is 
to  sleep  around  iL     The  snow  then  dissolves  little,  and  the  party  rest 

s.  5.  on  the  ground,  M'armed  by  tlie-fire,  and  sheltered  from  all  wind.     But 

the  Greeks  discovered  the  depth  of  the  snow  only  by  its  melting,  where 
they  made  their  fires  on  it;  and  on  the  snow  itself  they  laid  themselves 
to  rest,  exposed  to  the  bitter  blast,     Marching,  and  thus  halting,  they 

suffered 
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suffered  nearly  alike..    Some  lost  tlieir  toes,   some  their  eyes;  many  An.ib.  1. 4.. 
slaves,  and  even  some  of  the  soldiers,  died  of  cold  and  hunger.     The  '^•^-  *•'''  ^'^• 
baggage-cattle  of  course  suffered,  and  many  perished. 

In  this  extraordinary  country,  in  the  latitude  of  the  finest  climates, 
the  rigor  of  an  arctic  winter  drove  the  inhabitants  to  the  resources, 
Avhich  are  familiar  in  Siberia  and  Tartary.  They  formed  their  houses  s,  19— C3. 
under-ground,  where  men  and  cattle  herded  together.  Nevertheless 
the  produce  of  the  soil  was  not  niggardly.  The  army,  arriving  at 
length  at  some  villages,  found  provisions  abounding;  meat  of  various 
kinds,  foMis,  and  wheaten  bread.  Wine,  from  the  grape,  either  the 
climate,  or  the  want  of  modern  skill,  denied  ;  but  the  people  consoled 
themselves  with  beer ;  which  Xenophon  commends,  under  the  name 
of  barley-wine;  and  altogether  the  c|jange  of  condition  was  found 
.so  advantageous,  that  he  speaks  of  this  as  a  land  of  luxury.  For- 
tunately for  the  Greeks,  the  inhabitants,  secluded  from  communica- 
tion, believed  their  confident  assertion,  that  they  Mere  the  kin"-'s  c*  ^-  *•  1* 
troops,  and  treated  them  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  respect.  Here 
therefore  they  rested  eight  days,  to  prepare  for  new  fatigue. 

During  this  halt,  Xenophon  resided  in  the  house  of  the  chief  officer 
or  magistrate  of  one  of  the  villages,  with  Avhose  behaviour  he  was  much 
satisfied.  When  the  army  moved  again,  this  man  was  taken  as  a  guide, 
and  his  son  as  a  hostage  for  his  fidelity'.  The  march  then  being  prose- 
cuted three  days,  and  no  habitation  seen,  while  men  and  cattle  suffered 
much,  Cheirisophus,  impatient,  imputed  to  the  guide  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  villages;  and  refusing  credit  to  his  assertion,  that  the 
country  necessarily  to  be  traversed  was  uninhabited,  in  anger  struck 
him.  The  man  so  felt  the  indignity,  that,  tho  his  son  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks,  he  left  them  the  following  night,  and  was  seen 
no  more.  Xenophon  expresses  himself  much  hurt  by  this  Spartan 
brutality  and  its  consequence.  He  adds  however  that  it  was  the  only 
occasion,  during  the  whole  march,  on  which  he  had  any  difi^erence 
with  Cheirisophus, 

Fortunately  the  river  Phasis  was  not  far  off,   and  for  seven  days  B.  C.  400. 
its  course   directed    the    way  '■'.     DiverginP-  then  for  two  days,    the  ^'"  -^■^-  ^• 

army   Forster's 
*^  The  learned  author  of  the  dissertation     posed    that  the  guide,   who  deserted,    had   ■^'*^' 
»n  the  geography  of  the  Anabasis,  has  sup-    purposely  misled  the  Greeks,  and  that  they 

Vol.  III.  Z  uontiuueU 
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army  reached  the  defiles  leading,  from  the  lofty  plains  of  Armenia,  to 
the  lower  country,  spreading  between  the  Caspian  and  Euxiue  seas. 
Here  the  warriors  of  three  fierce  tribes,  the  Phasians,  Chalybs,  and 
Taocs,  none  owning  the  great  king's  allegiance,  were  assembled  to 
dispute  the  passage.  Stratagem  however,  with  superior  arms  and  supe- 
rior discipline,  inabled  the  Greeks  to  force  their  way,  with  little  loss. 
The  defiles  being  passed,  opposition  ceased ;  and,  in  the  plain  beyond, 
villages  were  found,  abundantly  stored  with  provisions  for  present  sup- 
ply.    But,  in  a  march  of  five  days  afterward,  no  food  could  be  obtained  : 

Anab.  1.  4.    the  Taocs  had  removed  everytliing  to  strong  holds  on  the  hills,  and 

c.  7.  s.  I  9.  ^j^g  Greeks  were  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  adding  slaughter  to 
robbery  for  subsistence.  It  may  indeed  be  feared  that  mild  methods 
were  not  duly  tried,  for  bringipg  the  rude  people  to  an  accommodation. 
One  of  their  strong  holds  was  stormed  ;  and  such  was  the  abhorrence, 
among  the  unfortunate  families  w^ho  held  it,  of  falling  into  the  power  of 
the  Greeks,  that,  Avhen  resistance  was  found  vain,  the  women  threw  their 
own  children  down  the  sleeps,  and  then,  with  the  men,  precipitated 
themselves.  An  Arcadian  lochage,  iEneas  of  Stymphalus,  endevoring 
to  stop  one  whose  dress  seemed  to  mark  superior  rank,  was  dragged 
down  the  precipice  with  him,  and  they  perished  together. 

8.10— IS.  The  cattle,  thus  acquired,  supported  the  Greeks  in  traversing,  during 

seven  days,  the  country  of  the  Chalybs  ;  a  people  distinguished,  among 
the  Asiatics,  by  their  superior  armour,  adapted  to  close  fight,  and  by 
their  courage  in  using  it.  This  people  had  removed  everything  from 
the  villages,  and  it  was  not  till  after  proceeding  four  days  through  the 
more   level  territory    of  the    Scythinians,  that  the    Greeks   found    a 

s.  14.  supply.     After  four  days  march  again,  they  arrived  at  Gymnias,  a 

large  and  wealthy  city.  It  is  remarkable  that  only  one  town  of  such 
a  description,  Opis,  on  the  river  Physcus  in  Media,  has  occurred  in  the 
whole  length  of  way  from  the  border  of  "Mesopotamia  to  this  place.  We 
read  oiUy  of  villages ;  meaning  apparently  towns  inhabited  solely  by 
husbandmen,  with  the  few  artificers  necessary  to  husbandry.     Here 

continued  long  to  wander  out  of  their  way.  enced,  intelligent,  and  faithful  guide  would 
Xenophon  furnishes  no  sufficient  ground  for  prefer  a  circuitous  road.  That  of  Tourne- 
such  a  supposition;  and,  on  the  contrary,  fort,  quoted  in  the  next  note,  suffices  to  vin- 
the  accounts  of  antient  and  modern  travellers  dicate  the  probability  of  Xenophon's  narra- 
seem  to  explain  sufiicitatly  why  an  e.xperi-    the. 

fortunately 
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fortunately  was  found  a  disposition  to  prefer  peaceful  accommoclatiort 
to  the  chance  of  M'ar,  The  chief,  or  governor,  furnished  the  Greeks 
witli  a  guide ;  and,  by  the  same  measure,  relieved  his  people  from 
cjuests  whom  they  feared,  and  revenged  them  on  neighbors  whom 
they  hated  ;  for,  the  guide,  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  conducted 
the  Greeks  through  a  country  Avhich  he  incouraged  thera  to  plunder, 
and  even  urged  them  to  burn  and  destroy. 

This  man  had  ingaged,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to  lead  the  army,  in 
five  days,  within  sight  of  the  Euxine  sea,  and  he  made  his  word  good. 
From  a  hill,  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  day's  march,  it  was  distinctly  j^na.b.  1.4. 
seen.  The  leading  division  immediately  gave  a  shout  of  joy,  which  ^•''^'  ^-  ^^"* 
was  presently  repeated  by  those  next  in  the  line;  while  the  rear,  igno- 
rant of  what  the  growing  tumult  meant,  apprehended  an  enemy  in 
front,  and  danger  more  than  common.  Pressing,  however,  forward, 
to  give  the  assistance  that  might  be  wanting,  they  presently  distin- 
guished the  reiteration  of  the  cheering  words  '  the  sea  !  the  sea  !'  Joy 
then  filled  every  eye,  congratulations  flowed  from  every  lip ;  and,  in 
the  tumult  of  gladness,  without  waiting  for  orders  or  regular  permission, 
all  sedulously  employed  themselves  in  collecting  stones,  with  which 
a  large  barrow  was  quickly  raised,  as  a  monument  of  the  happy  event. 
Want  of  generous  gratitude  was  not  among  the  national  vices  of  the 
Greeks.  The  guide  was  liberally  rewarded.  A  horse,  a  silver  cup,  a 
Persian  dress,  were  presented  to  him,  with  ten  darics  in  money,  and,  at  s.  15» 
his  particular  request,  many  rings.  He  then  pointed  out  a  village  at  a 
distance,  which  would  afford  commodious  quarters,  gave  directions  for 
the  way  forward,  through  the  country  of  the  Macrons,  and  in  the 
evening  took  his  leave. 

Next  day  a  circumstance  occurred,  in  another  manner  indicating  c.  s.  s.i— C, 
the  approach  of  the  army  to  the  sphere  of  Grecian  communication  and 
commerce.  -  While  the  advanced  guard  were  felling  some  trees,  to  faci- 
litate the  passage  of  a  river,  a  body  of  the  Macrons  approached,  to 
oppose  it.  Orders  were  not  yet  given  for  measures  to  force  the  way, 
when  a  targeteer  of  the  Grecian  army  came  to  Xenophon,  and  told  him 

*  he  had  overheard  the  enemy's  conversation,    and  understood  their 

*  language;  in  short,  circumstances  altogether  gave  him  to  believe 
'  theirs  to  be  his  native  country ;  for,  tho  long  since  free,  he  had  origi- 

z  2  *  nally 
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*  nally  been  imported  to  Athens  as  a  slave.     If,  tli^refore,  he  might  be 

*  permitted,  he  would  speak  to  them.'  The  Macrons  readily  listened 
to  a  man  speaking  their  own  language ;  and,  being  told  that  the  Greeks 
desired  their  friendship,  and  were  enemies  to  the  king  of  Persia,  they 
instantly  laid  aside  all  appearance  of  animosity.  A  treaty,  presently 
concluded,  was  ratified  by  the  exchange  of  a  Grecian  for  a  Macroa 
spear,  and  some  invocations  of  tlieir  respective  deities.  The  barbarians 
then  assisted  sedulously  in  felling  trees  and  clearing  the  way,  mixed 
V'ithout  reserve  in  the  Grecian  camp,  and,  in  a  march  of  three  days 
through  their  country,  providing  the  best  market  it  could  readily 
afford,   conducted  the  army  to  the  Colchian  mountains. 

Treaty  with  the  Colchians  being  either  neglected  or  unavailing,"  an 
effort  of  some   difficulty   and    hazard   here   became   necessary.      But 
Anab.  1.^4.     against  superior  arms  and  discipline,  directed  by  superior  science,  the 
17.  numbers  and    bravery  of  barbarians,    tho  seconded   by  very  advan- 

February.       tagcous   ground,  as  usual  failed  ;  and,  in  two  days  more,  the  army 
Diss.^'  reached  the  first  great  object  of  its  wishes,  a  Grecian  town,  Trapezus, 

now  vulgarly  Trebizond,  on  the  shore  of  the  Euxine  sea.  At  this  place, 
a  large  and  flourishing  commercial  settlement  from  Sinope,  itself  a 
colony  from  Miletus,  they  found  that  friendly  reception  which,  from 
those  claiming  the  same  ancestry,  speaking  the  same  language,  acknow- 
legingthe  same  religion,  tho  unconnected  in  civil  government,  they  had 
promised  themselves.  Here  therefore,  as  for  their  first  arrival  in  a  ter- 
E.  18—21.  ritory  intrinsically  friendly,  they  performed  sacrifices,  vowed  to  the  sup- 
posed guides  of  their  march.  Protecting  Jupiter  and  Hercules.  Games 
in  the  Grecian  rnanner,  were  added ;  horseraces,  footraces,  wrestling, 
boxing  and  the  pancratium.  Thus  they  proposed  at  the  same  time  to 
celebrate  their  OAvn  adventure,  to  entertain  their  kind  hosts,  and  to 
show  farther  their  respect  and  gratitude  to  the  gods  ''*. 

^•' The  Greeks  passed  through  Armenia  in  ground;  the  cold  severe;  the  fog  so  thick 

midwinter,   /rournefort  set  out  from  Trebi-  that  they  could    not    see   oneanother  four 

zond  for   Erzerum,  the   modern   capital   of  paces  off;  and  even  iu  the  vallt:y,  in  which 

Armenia,  in  the  train  of  the  bashaw  of  that  they  halted  for   the  night,  not  a  stick,  nor 

place,  toward  midsunmier.     Even    at    that  even  a  cowslot,  says  Tournefort,  was  to  be 

season  the  bashaw  took  a  circuitous  way,  as  found  to  burn;  even  tae  bashaw  could  have 

the  more  commodious  and  less  rugged.     On  no  victuals  dressed  tlrat  day.     From  Trebi- 

thc  seventh  of  June  nevertheless  they  passed  zond  thus  far  (a  journey  of  five  days)  the 

ever  bare    mountains,    with   snow    on  the  country  bore  a  near  resemblance  to  tlje  Alps 

il  aud 
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Return  of  the  Greeks.  Ti-ansactions  at  Trapezus,  Cerasus,  (beneficial 
Efj'cct  of  Grecian  Superstition)  Cvtyora,  (Spirit  of  Grecian 
Military  Discipline)  Sinope,  Heracleia,  Fort-Calps. 

Tt  was  not  easy  to  persuade  the  multitude  that,  when  once  thus 
arrived  on  Grecian  ground,  any  considerable  dangers  or  difficulties 
could  necessarily  interfere  with  their  progress  to  Greece.  But  their 
numbers,  hitlu-rto  so  important  for  their  preservation,  became  now 
their  hindrance.  One  or  two, "or  perhaps  a  hundred  of  them,  miglit 
readily  have  found  conveyance  by  sea.  But  how,  at  Trapezus,  vessels 
could  be  collected  for  transporting  all,  and  how,  in  the  interval,  so 
large  an  addition  to  the  population  of  a  town,  with  so  small  a  territory, 
and  so  distant  from  friendly  and  civilized  countries,  could  be  sub- 
sisted, were  matters  apparently  not  wilhin  calculation.  On  the 
contrary,  to  pass  by  land,  to  any  point  of  the  connected  line  of 
Grecian  colonies,  for  a  small  party^  was  perhaps  impossible  ;  yet  their 
united  strength  might  probably  command  its  way,  tho  far  through  a 

and  Pyienpes.  Even  in  descending  the  ing:  the  common  fewel  was  cowdung;  of  the 
mountains,  on  the  southern  side,  the  way  efiect  of  which  upon  liis  vi-ctuals,  and  the 
v/as  through  narrow,  barren,  woo'lless  val-  smell  everywhere,  Tournefort  vehemently 
leys,  inspiring,  according  to  Tournefort's  ex-  complains.  V'oj.  au  Levant,  I.cltre  18. 
pression,  nothing  but  melancholy.  It  was  According  to  the  same  respectable  writer 
not  till  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day's  march>  the  :?hortest  way  from  Erzeruni  toTrebizond, 
in  that  favorable  season, .with  all  the  advan-  for  a  single  man,  in  the  favorable  season,  is 
tages  that  a  bashaw,  going  in  peace  to  take  only  a  five  days  journey.  But  his  account^ 
possession  of  his  government,  could  com-  and  all  accounts,  show  it  likely  that  the 
mand,  that  they  arrived  among  fertile  fields,  direct  way,  from  the  Armenian  plains  to  Tra- 
in which  various  grains  were  cultivated  ;  and  _  pezus,  would  have  been  impracticable  for 
not  till  the  twelfth  day  that  they  reached  the  Grecian  army,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
Erzeriim.  Snow  had  fallen  at  Erzerum  on  to  diverge  eastward.  Georgia,  tho  to  the 
the  first  of  June.  At  midt-ununer,  for  an  north,  has  a  mucii  milder  chmate,  and  sup- 
hour  alter  sunrise,  the  cold  was  so  sharp  plies  Armenia  with  buits.  It  seems  therefore 
there  as  to  benumb  the  hands  and  incapaci-  every  way  probable  that  tho  guide,  ill-treated 
tate  them  for  writing,  ilio  the  midday  heat  by  Cheirisophus,  e-Jvecuted  liisottice  iaithfidly 
was  inconvenient,  even  to  a  Languedocian.  and  ably,  while  he  remained  with  the  army; 
Not  a  tree  nor  a  bush  was  to  be  seen  around  conducting  it  by  a  circuvtou?,  indeed,  but 
Erzerum  :  fir,  brought  a  two  or  three  days  the  most  advantageous,  and,  at  that  season^ 
journey,  was  the  only  wood  known  for  buiii-  perhaps  even  the  only  way. 

liostik 
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hostile  country,  mountainous  and  difficult,  with  a  few  Grecian  settle- 
c.  1.  "s.  2  3.  nients  only,  at  wide  intervals,  on.  the  coast.  The  soldiers,  however, 
alive  to  the  impression  of  past  fatigues  and  perils,  were  thoughtlessly 
eager  for  the  passage  by  sea.  '  I  am  tired,'  said  one,  '  of  eternally 
'  collecting  my  necessaries,  walking,  running,  marching  in  rank  and 
'  jfilc,  mounting  guard,  and  fighting.  With  the.  sea  before  us,  why 
'  should  we  not  use  the  advantage,  and  proceed  the  rest  of  our  way, 

*  like  Ulysses,  sleeping,  to  Greece'^?'  This  improvident  speech  was 
received  with  general  applause;  and  Cheirisophus,  a  well-meaning  and 
zealous,  but  not  an  able  officer,  confirmed  the  impression,  by  exciting 
hope  that  he  could  give  practicability  to  the  proposal :  '  Anaxibius,' 
he   said,    '  who,    I  am  informed,  now  commands  the  LacedEcmonian 

*  fleet,  is  my  friend,  and  if  you  will  commission  me,  I  think  I  can 

*  bring  both  transports  to  carry,  and  triremes  to  convoy  you.'  This 
was  decisive ;  the  soldiers,  who,  in  the  deficiency  of  established  sub- 
ordination, had  been  summoned  by  their  generals  to  common  debate 
upon  the  occasion,  immediately  voted  that  Cheirisephus  should  go  withf 
out  delay. 

It  remained  then  for  Xenophon,  the  other  generals  little  assisting  in 
difficult  circumstances,  to  provide  that  the  army  should  have  subsistence, 
and  to  preserve  in  it  that  order  and  discipline,  without  which  it  would 
risk  to  become  a  nuisance  to  friends  or  a  prey  to  enemies.  Few  had 
wherewithal  to  buy  necessaries  in  the  Trapezuntine  market,  nor  could 
the  Trapezuntines  furnish  a  market  equal  to  the  demand.  To  rob  the 
neiffhborino-  barbarians  seemed  the  only  resource;  and  under  sanction 

SahfsHii  of  t'^^  common  Grecian  tenet,  that,  against  those  to  whom  they  were 
bound  by  no  compact,  they  were  by  no  moral  or  religious  law  forbidden 
any  violence,  it  was  put  in  practice  M'ithout  scruple  ;  at  the  proposal  of 
Xenophon  himself,  and  under  regulations  of  his  proposal.  At  first  this 
nefarious  expedient  was  successful;  but  repeated  losses  taught  the  bar- 
barians to  secure  their  property,  and  revenge  themselves  on  the  robbers. 

Anab.  1.  3.     ^  inaroding  party,  consisting  of  two  lochi,  was  mostly  cut  off;  Clea:- 

netus,  the  commanding  lochage,  fell ;  and  the  slaughter  was  altogether 

greater  perhaps  than,  in  any  one  action,  the  army  had  yet  suffered. 

Nothing  was  now  any  more  to  be  found,  within  such  a  distance  that 

^'  Referring  to  Homer's  descriptkui  in  the  thirteenth  book  «f  the  Odyssey,  v.  1 16. 

the 
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the  expedition  could  be  completed  in  a  day ;  for  the  guides  furnished 

by  the  Trapezuntines,  instructed  in  the  considerations  necessary  for  the 

•welfare  of  their  town,  avoided  the  nearer  tribes,  vhose  friendship  had 

been  cultivated  or  was  desirable,  and  led  the  parties  to  the  more  distant, 

who  were  either  hostile,  or  whose  disposition  the  Trapezuntines  little 

regarded.    Thus,  without  advancing,  the  Greeks  underwent  the  fatigues 

and  dangers  of  a  march  through  an  enemy's  country.    Yet  the  necessity 

was  urgent  for  continuing  the  practice,  and  giving  it,   if  possible,  in-  Anab.  1.5. 

creased  efficacy.     Intelligence  therefore  being  obtained  of  a  strong  hold  '^•^*  ^•^- 

in  the  mountains,  where  the  tribe  esteemed   the  most  -warlike  of  the 

coast  had  collected  their  cattle,  Xenophon  put  himself  at  the  head  of 

half  the  army,  and,  not  without  risk,  equal  to  any  undergone  in  the 

whole  expedition,  stormed  it,  and  led  off  the  booty. 

The  store  thus  iniquitously  acquired  was  however  nearly  exhausted,  ^•■^' 
and  where  to  procure  another  supply  nobody  could  tell,  while  the  return 
of  Cheirisophus,  and  intelligence  from  him,  remained  equally  in  vain 
expected.  Xenophon,  always  fearing  that  vessels  for  transporting  so 
large  an  army  could  not  be  procured,  had  proposed  sending  requisitions  c.  1.  s.7,  s. 
to  the  Grecian  towns  on  the  coast,  to  repair  the  roads  communicating 
between  them,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  march,  if  to  march 
should  at  last  become  necessary  ;  but  the  soldiers  would  not  then  hear 
of  marching,  or  give  their  sanction  to  anything  that  might  promote  the 
purpose.  Of  his  own  authority,  nevertheless,  he  sent  to  recommend 
the  measure  to  the  magistrates,  urging  the  inconvenience  that  might 
arise  from  the  delay  of  so  large  an  army  in  their  narrow  territories  ;  and 
general  attention  was  paid  to  his  recommendation.  A  proposal  to  press 
vessels  for  the  transport-service  had  been  better  received  by  the  army, 
and  a  penteconter,  borrovv^ed  from  the  Trapezuntines  for  the  purpose, 
was  committed  to  Dexippus,  a  Laceda3monian.  But  this  man  immedi- 
ately betrayed  the  trust,  sailed  for  the  Hellespont,  and  left  the  deceived 
army  to  account  to  the  Trapezuntines  for  the  loss  of  their  vessel.  These 
nevertheless  lent  a  triaconter,  one  of  the  smallest  vessels  used  as  ships 

of  war  bv  the  Greeks,  havina:  only  thirty  oars.     Polycrates,  an  Athe- 

•^  ,     C.3.  E.  6,  9, 

Dian,  appointed  commander,  was  diligent  and  successful  ;  many  vessels  10. 

were  pressed,  and  the  cargoes,  being  landed  at  Trapezus,  were  preserved 

for  the  owners. 

The 
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The  evident  necessity  for  moving  was  now  become  such  that  none 
any  longer  refused  or  hesitated.  An  estimate  being  made  of  what  the 
vessels  collected  might  carry,  it  was  presently  agreed  tliat,  under  the 
two  oldest  generals,  Philesius  and  Sophainetus,  all  who  had  passed 
their  fortieth  year  should  be  indulged  with  conveyance  by  sea,  toge- 
ther with  the  sick,  the  many  women  and  children,  and  the  heavy  bag- 
gage ;  and  that  the  rest  should  march  by  land.  The  road,  through 
the  fortunate  precaution  of  Xcnophon,  Avas  already  prepared;  the 
inarching  and  the  navigating  divisions  moved  togetlier,  and,-  on  the 
third  day,  met  again  at  Cerasus,  another  settlement  of  the  Sinopians, 
Tournefort.  on  the  Euxine  shore;  the  place  to  which  Europe  owes  the  cherry,  the 
vant.leu.17,  natural  produce  of  the  surrounding  hills;  first  carried  to  Italy  b}'- 
Lucullus,  the  Roman  conqueror  of  the  conntrj-,  above  three  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after  the  expedition  of  Cyrus;  thence,  within  little  mors 
than  a  century,  naturalized  in  Britain,  and  still,  wherever  it  has  spred, 
bearing  in  its  name  the  memorial  of  its  origin. 

On  reiissembling  at  Cerasus  the  army  was  mustered,  and  the  heavy- 
armed  were  found  to  be  still  eight  thousand  six  hundred,  remaining 
out  of  about  ten  thousand.  It  is  certainly  matter  for  wonder,  that  no 
greater  loss  was  suffered  from  the  various  enemies  incountered  ;  but 
■what,  with  those  who  have  the  care  of  armies,  infinitely  more  deserves 
consideration,  is  that,  in  such  a  service,  Mithout  even  ordinary  conve- 
niencics,  without  tents,  without  stores,  passing  through  changes  of 
climate  the  most  violent,  tho  some  had  been  frozen  to  death,  scarcely 
an}'  had  perished  by  sickness  ^*. 

The 


Anab.  1.5 
^.  3.  s.  -i. 


"  Xenophon's  summary  detail,  if  it  may 
be  so  called,  of  the  loss,  is  remarkable  :  'o> 

it  Ti;  loffu,  as  if  he  was  hardly  certain  that 
any  had  died  of  sicliness.  The  passage  may 
perhaps  be  most  nearly  translated  thus  :  T/ic 
rest  perished  bi/  enetiiirs  and  stiow,  and  possib/i/ 
a  Jew  by  sickness. 

Since,  by  a  wise  and  humane  attention, 
the  evil  of  that  formerly  dreadful  scourge 
of  the  modern  sea-service,  the  scurvy,  has 
been- obviated,  the  men  employed  in  that 
service  have  been  no  more  subject  to  mor- 
taiity,  or   disability,    from   sickness,    than 


those  in  the  healthiest  occupation  of  civil 
life  ashore.  In  land  warfare,  indeed,  cir- 
cumstances frequently  arise,  in  which  the 
health  of  the  soldier  cannot  be  provided  for, 
as  tliat  of  meuashipboard  always  may.  But, 
seeing  sickness  so  greatly  more  prevalent  in 
one  service  than  in  the  other,  may  it  not 
deserve  consideration  what  are  the  circum- 
stances, among  those  likely  to  aft'ect  healthr 
in  which  they  do,  but  need  not,  difter  ;  or 
need  not  in  the  degree  to  which  they  do  ? 
In  looking  to  these  then,  two,  much  wilhiu 
the  officer's  power,  are  striking;  the  diet, 
and  the  clothing.     The  seaman's  diet,  when 

aboard, 
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The  delay  at  Trapezus  had  given  opportunity  to  dispose  advantage- 
ously of  the  slaves,  taken  in  the  course  of  the  march.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  principal  ol)iect  of  the  traffic  of  these  distant  settlements,  on 
barbarian  shores,  to  supply  Greece  with  slaves;  and  there  seems  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that,  opportunity  exciting  cupidity,  cattle  and 
corn  were  not  alone  sought  in  the  various  excursions  frofn  Trapezus, 
but  the  wretched  barbarians,  when  they  could  be  caught,  were  them- 
selves taken,  and  exposed  in  the  Trapezuntine  market.  The  spoil, 
which  must  have  been  mostly  collected  since  the  circumvention  of  the 
generals,  was  now  of  large  amount,  arising  chiefly  from  the  sale  or  ran- 
som of  prisoners.  At  Cerasus  it  was  divided,  and,  according  to  custom, 
a  tenth  wa&  committed  to  the  generals,  to  be  disposed  of  in  offerings  to 
the  gods  ;  principally  to  the  Delphian  Apollo  and  the  Ephesian  Diana. 

As,  in  approaching  Greece,  apprehension  of  dangers  and  difficulties 

aboard,  is  provided  for  him,  and  he  has  service,  indulgence  is  allowed,  the  habit  of 
scarcely  any  choice  :  the  soldier  is  often  the  parade  and  field  of  exercise  is  adverse  to 
inucli  at  liberty  aboutboth  meat  and  drink,  a  just  useof  it :  if  the  desire  is  not  done  away, 
On  the  contrary,  for  clothing,  the  seaman  the  knowlege,  which  should  have  been  the 
manages  for  himself;  chuses,  among  what  result  of  experience  is  wanting.  For  the  sol- 
he  possesses,  what  lie  would,  on  dift'crent  dier  to  take  advantageous  care  of  himself  in 
occasions,  wear,  and  how  he  would  wear  it ;  clothing,  as  the  seaman  does,  he  must  have 
in  hot  or  in  cold,  in  wet  or  in  dry  weather,  the  seaman's  practice  in  that  care, 
ill  action  or  in  rest.  The  soldier  is  denied  To  return  then  to  the  point  wiience  we 
almost  all  choice:  the  admonition  of  his  set  out,  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  been 
feelings,  arising  from  the  slate  of  his  body  limited  by  no  regulations, either  for  clothing, 
at  the  time,  given  by  beneficent  nature  pur-  as  the  soldier  with  us,  or  for  diet,  as  the  sea- 
posely  to  direct  him,  he  is  forbidden  to  man  ;  tho,  for  one  important  circumstance 
obey.  Young  and  old,  of  one  constitution  of  diet,  they  were  limited  by  the  fortunate 
and  another,  all  are  compelled  to  follow  ignorance,  in  their  age,  of  spirituous  liquors, 
the  same  regulations.  Pliant  youth  readily  In  their  case  thus  it  might  appear,  that  the 
accommodates  itself  so  far  as  to  bear  what  opportunity  of  choice,  advantageous  for 
is,  at  first,  severely  adverse  to  the  feelings,  clothing,  was- not  generally  injurious  for 
and  may  remain  injurious  to  the  constitu-  diet;  and  it  would  follow,  that  the  denial 
tion  ;  especially  tight  ligatures,  and  the  of  opportunity  to  consult  feeling  for  cloth- 
beat  produced  by  overthick,  or  overdose  ing,  may  reasonably  be  suspected  to  be,  in 
clothing,  in  liot  weather;  insomuch  that,  our  service,  the  injurious  circumstance, 
■when  the  habit  is  fixed,  it  becomes  even  Of  modern  physicians,  some  have  attributed 
painful  to  dispense  with  the  injurious  pies-  much  importance  to  clothing:  others  ap- 
sure:  which  however  surely  cannot  be  ad-  pear  to  have  slighted  the  consideration  of 
vantageous  preparation  for  winter  duty,  even  it.  Those  who  have  attended  armies  on 
in  the  mild  climate  of  our  own  iland,  in  its  service,  diligently  advening  to  all  circum- 
internal  peace  amid  a  warring  world  ;  and  stances,  will  best  know  how  to  estimate  its 
still  far  less  for  the  winter  campains  of  mo-  value,  and  direct  practice  accordingly. 
dern  European  warfare.     If  then,  on  severe 
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■vrore  away,  a  carelessness,  approaching  to  scorn,  of  discipTine  and  sub- 
ordination, grew  :  the  generals  were  regarded  only  as  attention  to  them 
was  necessary  either  for  profit  or  safety.  The  eve  of  departure  from 
Cerasus,  tlierefore,  after  a  stay  of  ten  days,  was  chosen  by  a  profligate 

Anab.  1.5.     band,  collected  by  a  profligate  lochage,  for  an  attempt  to  plunder  a 

15.'  village  of  friendly  barbarians  in  the  neighborhood.     Measures  however 

were  so  ill  taken,  that  the  outrage  was  successfvdly  resisted,  and  the 
lochage  himself  killed,  with  man}^  of  his  associates.  But  the  barbarians, 
alarmed  at  their  own  success,  sent  three  of  their  elders  to  Cerasus,  to 
complain  of  the  injury  attempted  against  them,  to  deprecate  revenge, 
apprehended  for  the  unpremeditated  slaughter  made  in  their  necessary 
defence,  and  to  offer,  what  they  knew  Grecian  prejudices  made  impor- 
tant, the  bodies  of  the  slain  for  burial.  The  marching  division  of  the 
army  was  already'  gone,  when  they  arrived  ;  but,  the  Cerasuntines  assu- 
ring them  that  the  injurious  attack  had  been  the  unapproved  measure 
only  of  some  worthless  individuals,  they  would  have  followed  by  sea  to 
the  next  Grecian  town  on  the  coast,  rather  than  appear  deficient  in 
compliment  and  apology  to  the  generals  and  army.  Unfortunately  the 
miscreants,  M'ho  had  fled  from  the  victorious  barbarians,  M'Cre  still  in 
Cerasus.  Learning  what  was  going  forward,  and  fearing  just  venge- 
ance, their  resource  was  to  excite  a  tumult,  in  which  the  unfortunate 
elders  were  stoned  to  death  ;  and,  as  an  inflamed  multitude  is  not  guided 
by  reason,  passion  took  newobjects,  the  generals  themselves  were  alarmed, 
and  some  of  the  Cerasuntines  perished  before  quiet  could  be  restored. 

These  hoM'cver  M^ere  the  actions  of  a  profligate  few,  or  an  impassioned 
multitude,  disowned  and  reprobated  by  tlie  generals,  and,  in  any  moment 
of  reflection,  by  the  greater  part  of  the  army ;  whose  principles  of 
humanity  and  morality  nevertheless,  as  we  become  more  acquainted 
with  them,  will  not  rise  in  our  estimation.  Soon  after  quitting  Cerasus, 
the  marching  division  entered  a  countrj-  of  uncommonly  rugged  moun- 

c.  4.  s.  1.  tains,  occupied  b}' an  independent  hord,  the  Mosyneeks,  with  com- 
plexions singularly  fair,  and  manners  singularly  uncouth.  The  dissen- 
tions  of  this  people  among  themselves  principally  facilitated  the  march; 
which  one  tribe  had  no  sooner  resolved  to  oppose,  than  another  became 
disposed  to  favor.     Thus,   in  a  passage  of  eight  days,  the  Greeks  found 

C.5.  s.i.        means  to  obviate  opposition.     Equally  unresisted,  they  crossed  the  still 

loftier 
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loftier  mountains  of  the  Chalybs,  subjects  of  the  Mosyneeks,  and 
employed  by  them  in  working  the  steel,  the  valuable  produce  of  their 
rugged  soil.  Descending  then  into  the  more  champain  country  of  the 
Tibarenes,  they  were  met  by  heralds,  bearing  presents,  the  pledges  of 
hospitality.  But  peace  here  lost  its  charms.  The  generals  themselves 
had  observed  from  the  heiglits,  M'ith  longing  eyes,  tliat  the  villages  of 
the  Tibarenes  M'ere  in  assailable  situations;  and  plunder,  and  gratifi- 
cation to  the  dishonest  desires  of  their  troops,  were  immediately  pro- 
posed. The  offered  presents  were  therefore  rejected ;  for  acceptance 
would  have  ingaged  them  in  compact  M'ith  the  givers ;  and  this  would 
have  ingaged  the  gods  in  opposition  to  the  robber}-,  for  M'hich,  on  the 
contrary,  it  Avas  hoped  to  obtain  divine  approbation  and  flivor.  Sacrifice 
was  accordingly  resorted  to,  but  the  symptoms  were  adverse  :  more  vic- 
tims weie  immolated,  but  in  vain.  The  augurs  were  unanimous  m  decla- 
ring, that  the  gods  totally  disapproved  war  with  the  Tibarenes. 

Between  two  writers,  so  near  together  in  all  other  points  as  Thucy- 
dides  and  Xenophon,  the  difference  appears  extraordinary,  which  we 
find  in  their  manner  of  speaking  of  the  religion  of  their  age,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  reputed  science  of  divination,  which  was  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  religion.  Thucydides,  a  man  evidently  of  very 
serious  and  generally  just  thought  on  religious  and  moral  subjects,  never 
shows  any  faith  in  pretensions  to  prophecy,  nor  attributes  any  conse- 
quence to  a  sacrifice.  On  the  contrary,  Xenophon  is  continually  hold- 
ing out  the  importance  of  various  ceremonies,  especially  sacrifice,  and 
avowing  implicit  credit  in  that  science  which  pretended,  from  the 
symptoms  of  victims,  from  dreams,  and  from  various  occurrences 
hi  nature,  to  learn  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  to  foretel  future  events. 
It  is  hazardous  to  undertake  to  say  for  another  what  he  thought, 
which  he  has  not  said,  on  a  subject  on  which  he  has  said  much;  but 
some  passages  in  the  M'ritings  of  Xenophon  seem  to  afford  ground  for 
supposing,  that  the  strong  feeling  he  had  of  the  want  of  some  check 
upon  the  passions  of  men,  which  the  religion  and  morality  of  his  age 
did  not  offer,  led  him  to  value  a  superstition  which  might  be  employed 
for  the  most  salutary  purposes,  and  to  carry  the  profession  of  his  belief 
sometimes  rather  bej'ond  the  reality.  On  more  than  one  occasion  we 
find  cause  to  suspect  his  influence  among  the  prophets  and  augurs  of 
the  Cyreiau  army  :  and  indeed  if  ever  deceit,  for  preventing  evil,  might 

A  A  2  be 
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be  allowed,  it  would  do  credit  to  the  scholar  of  Socrates,  in  the  business 
of  the  Tibarenes;  for,  apparently,  nothing  but  the  advantage  made  of 
tr-salutary  superstition  could  have  preserved  the  property  of  that  unof- 
fending people  from  plunder,  their  persons  from  slavery,  and  probably 
many  lives  from  slaughter.  The  augurs,  not  preaching  any  purer  mora- 
lity than  the  army  professed,  not  holding,  as  any  general  rule,  '  that 
'  unoflFending  men  might  not,  without  offence  to  the  gods,  be  plundered, 
'  inslaved,  or  murdered,'  but  meerly  insisting  '  that  the  gods  denied 
B  C.  400.  '  their  approbation  in  the  existing  circumstances,'  the  presents  of  the 
June.  Tibarenes  -were  at  length  accepted.  The  army  then  proceeded  peacefully 

For**tcr's 

Diss.  through  their  country,  and  in  two  days  arrived   at  Cotyora,  a  third 

Grecian  colony  from  Sinope,  with  a  port  on  the  Euxine  sea. 

Whetlier  ill  report  had  preceded  them  to  Cotyora,  or  what  else  was 
the  cause,  they  found  there  something  very  different  from  the  hospita- 
lity expected,  and  hitherto  experienced;  from  Grecian  towns.  Admis- 
sion, even  for  their  sick,  was  denied  ;  a  market,  even  without  the  walls, 

C.5.  S.5.  6c  was  refused.    Plunder  thus  became  a  necessary  resource;  and  the  farms 

^^^'  of  the  Cotyorites,  and  the  villages  of  the  neighboring  Paphlagonians 

suffered.  But  the  conduct  of  those  who  directed  the  counsels  of  the 
Cotyorites,  in  Avhich  the  Sinopian  superintendant  held  the  lead,  appears 
to  have  been  remiss  as  it  was  illiberal.  Without  violence,  as  far  as  our 
information  goes,  the  troops  found  opportunity  to  enter  the  town. 
Immediately  possession  was  taken  of  the  gates,  to  insure  the  freedom 
of  future  ingress  and  egress,  and  quarters  were  required  for  the  sick ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  army  remained  incamped  without  the  walls,  and  no 
farther  force  was  put  upon  the  people.  Information  quickly  communi- 
cated to  Sinope,  brought  a  deputation  thence  to  the  army,  and  a  friendly 
accommodation  followed.  It  was  agreed  that  the  sick  should  remain 
in  quarters,  that  a  market  should  ijc  provided,  and  that  vessels  should 
be  furnished  for  transporting  the  army  to  Heracleia,  the  next  Grecian 
town  beyond  Sinope,  and  the  most  easterly  on  the  coast,  independent 

s.  1.  of  that  city  :    Heracleia  was  a  colony  from  Megara. 

This  arrangement  fortunately  prevented  hostilities,  threatened  be- 
tween Greeksand  Greeks,  but  did  not  inable  the  soldiers  without  money 
to  profit  from  the  market  provided.  Tho  the  farms  of  the  Cotyorites 
therefore  were  spared,  plunder  was  continued  among  the  Paphlagonian 
villages.  But  this  was  not  tamely  borne  :  not  only  stragglers  from  the 
-  camp 
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camp  were  cut  off,  but  nightly  alarm  was  sometimes  extended  to  tlic 
camp  itself.  During  the  awkward  leisure,  Avhile  the  transports  were 
waited  for,  inquiry  was  made  about  the  way  by  land  tlirough  Paphla- 
gonia  :  but  accounts  were  far  from  incouraging  to  attempt  the  march. 
Westward  of  Heracleia  a  very  lofty  range  of  mountains,  extending  fur 
inland,  ends  in  precipices  against  the  sea.  One  only  practicable  road, 
through  most  hazardous  defiles,  traversed  this  range.  Spacious  plains 
followed,  but  intersected  by  four  large  rivers,  of  M'hich  the  Halys  and 
Parthenius  were  not  fordable.  The  country  was  united  under  one  prince, 
who,  with  a  hundred  thousand  men  at  his  orders,  his  cavalrytlie  best  in 
Asia,  had  dared  refuse  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  <rreat  kinsr. 
Such  being  the  formidable  obstacles  to  the  passage  by  land,  while 
means  for  procuring  sufficient  vessels  for  the  transport  by  sea  were  yet 
doubtful,  the  successful  example  of  those  Greeks,  who,  from  small 
beginnings,  had  raised  flourishing  colonies  on  the  Euxine  shores,  g  7  § 
ingaged  the  consideration  of  Xenophon.  What  advantages  would 
not  be  open  for  such  a  force  as  that  of  the  Cyreian  army,  for  by 
that  name  it  became  now  distinguished,  could  its  united  exertions 
be  directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  colony  ?  Those  whom  home 
invited,  might  easily  find  their  passage  by  sea;  the  far  greater  number 
would  probably  still  desire,  indeed  their  wants  would  urge  them, 
to  join  in  promising  adventure;  and  could  they  any  other  way  end 
so  advantageously,  or  so  honorably,  an  expedition  of  much  glory, 
but  hitherto  of  little  profit,  as  by  extending  the  Grecian  name  and 
dominion,  in  a  new  colony  on  the  Euxine  shore  ?  Xenophon  com- 
municated his  ideil  to  the  Ambraciot  Silanus,  the  principal-  sooth- 
sayer of  the  army;  but  he  was  unfortunate  in  this  communication. 
Silanus  had  preserved  thus  far,  through  all  difficulties,  the  three  thou- 
sand darics,  presented  to  him  by  Cyrus  for  his  fortunate  prophecy,  pre- 
vious to  their  meeting  with  the  king's  army  in  Mesopotamia,  and  he 
was  beyond  all  things  anxious  to  get  them  safe  into  his  own  country. 
A  project  therefore,  which  tended  directly  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
army  toward  Greece,  alarmed  him:  he  communicated  it  to  those  who, 
he  thought,  would  most  zealously  oppose  it;  and  a  very  mischievous 
ferment  insued.  The  principal  movers  were  the  general  Timasion,  and 
a  Boeotian  lochage,  named  Thorax.  The  earnest  purpose  of  Timasion,  an 

exile 
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exile  from  Dardanuni  in  Tioas,  vas  to  make  the  powerful  army,  in  which 
he  had  been  raised  to  so  high  a  rank,  instrumental  to  his  restoration  ; 
and,  to  ingage  the  general  view  that  way,  lie  proposed  the  plunder  of 
the  rich  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus,  of  which  the  fertile  region  of  Tfoas 
was  only  a  small  part,  as  the  object  that  should  ingage  attention. 
That,  he  said,  would  indeed  reward  the  labors  of  the  expedition,  and 
send  all  wealthy  to  their  several  homes.  Thorax  had  been  compe- 
titor with  Xenophon  for  the  command  formerly  held  by  Proxenusj  and 
had  ever  since  been  attentive  to  opportunities  for  opposing  his  successful 
rival,  and  lessening  his  credit  with  the  army.  These  two  men  were 
sedulous  in  exciting  alarm  among  the  Heracleots  and  Sinopians,  readily 
jealous  of  a  new  establishment  in  their  neighborhood,  so  powerful  as 
the  Cyreian  army  might  have  made.  Having  assured  themselves,  as 
they  thought,  of  support  from  those -people,  they  made  promises  to 
the  army,  which  they  found  themselves  unable  to  perform.  Then  they 
became  apprehensive  of  the  army's  indignation  :  they  solicited  accom- 
modation with  Xenophon,  and  themselves  put  forward  a  project  for  a 
settlement  on  the  river  Phasis  in  Colchis,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Euxine,  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  fabulous  adventure  of  the  golden 
fleece.  This  again  excited  the  jealousy  of  Neon,  who  commanded  for 
Cheirisophus  in  his  absence  ;  and  thus  shortly  the  whole  army  became 
divided  in  views,  and  filled  with  most  inconvenient  jealousies. 

In  his  account  of  this  business,  it  has  been  clearly  the  purpose  of 
Xenophon  to  apologize  for  himself.  Circumstances  apparently  would 
not  allow  him  to  speak  the  whole  truth  ;  but  the  project  of  colonization, 
evidently  enough,  was  not  poiHilar  in  the  army.  The  soldiers  desired 
to  grow  rich,  by  a  more  compendious  method  than  tilling  an  uncultivated 
country,  among  barbarians;  and,  while  their  generals  disagreed  among 
themselves,  they  grew  careless  of  their  generals,  and  held  their  own 
assemblies,  to  consider  of  putting  forward  their  own  projects.  Xenophon 
then  took  upon  himself  to  call  the  army  together.  He  explained  his 
conduct  and  intentions,  so  as  to  give  general  satisfaction;  and,  in- 
couraged  by  finding  himself  so  far  successful,  he  proceeded  to  urge  to 
consideration  the  dangers  and  the  disgraces  already  incurred,  through 
deficiency  of  subordination.  He  related  the  transactions  on  their 
quitting  Cerasus,  the  particulars  of  which  were  not  generally  known; 
1  and 
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and  he  called  their  attention  to  the  portentous  pollutions  there  incurred 
and  hazarded.  '  Greeks,  their  fellowsoldiers,'  he  observed,  '  attempting 
'  a  most  unjustifiable  outrage,  had  met  a  just  fate.  Barbarians,  not  only 
'  connected  with  them  by  friendly  intercourse,  but  vested  with  the 
'  sacred  character  of  heralds,  had  been  wickedly  murdered.     That  the 

*  corpses  of  their  fellowsoldiers  were  at  length  obtained  for  burial,  they 

*  owed  to  the  moderation  of  the  barbarians  and  their  respect  for  reli- 

*  gion,  and  to  the  kind  interference  of  the  injured  Cerasuntines.    Were 

*  enormities  like  these  permitted,  instead  of  returningglorious  to  Greece, 
'  amid  the  applauses  and  caresses  of  their  fellowcountrymen,  if  indeed 
'  their  misconduct  did  not  first  bring  destruction  on  them,  they  would  be 
'  avoidedj  repelled,  and  detested,  M'herever  they  went  or  were  heard  of.' 

Moved  by  this  strong  remonstrance,  the  army  resolved.  That  all  the 
late  transactions  should  be  taken  intoconsideration,  ahd  that  a  betterorder 
of  things  should  be  inforced  by  the  punishment  of  passed  irregularity. 
The  lochages,  as  the  intermediate  order  between  the  generals  and  the  sol- 
diers, were  reckoned  fittest  to  decide  on  the  conduct  of  botli,  and  the  whole 
body  of  them  was  constituted  a  court-martial.  After  accusations  against 
inferiors  had  been  judged,  the  generals  themselves  were  called  to  account. 
Sophajnetus,  Philesius,  and  Xanthicles  had  been,  by  a  vote  of  the  army, 
appointed  commissioners  for  the  care  of  the  cargoes  of  the  merchant- 
ships  pressed  at  Trapezus,  and  goods  had  been  missii>g.  Sopha^netus, 
for  having  refused  the  office,  was  fined  ten  mines,  about  thirty-five 
pounds;  Philesius  and  Xanthicles,  who  had  undertaken  it,  were  fined 
twenty  mines,  about  seventy  pounds,  eac^h,  the  estimated  value  of  the 
missing  goods"'.  Accusation  w^as  then  brought  against  Xenophon, 
for  acting  with  injurious  haughtiness  in  command,  and  particularly  for 
beating  some  soldiers,  he  acknowleged  striking  several  for  disorderly 
conduct;  quitting  their  ranks,  to  run  forward  for  plunder;  indangering 

*'  This  I  think  the  sense  of  the  passage,  deficiency  was  occasioned  bylheir  dishonesty, 

which  has   however    some    difficulty.     Tlie  tlieir  negligence,  or  their  inability.     Indeed 

editors  have  indeed  supposed  an   omission  it  would  be  a  strange  award,  1o  punish  the 

in  transcription.     But  it  does  not  appear  to  man  who  had  meerly  avoided  an  office,  and 

me  that  Xenophon  has,  like  his  translators,  not  to  punish  those  who  had  been  guilty  of 

Latin  and,  English,  imputed   peculation   to  peculation  in  an  office;  for  if  they  were  lined 

Philesius  and  Xanthicles.     lie  meerly  says  only  to  the  amount  of  goods  they  had  frau- 

that  they  were  fined  to  the  amount  of  the  dulently  taken,  they  were  not  punished, 
deficiency,  without  declaring  whether  that 

themselves 
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themselves  and  the  whole  army,  by  yielding  to  the  impression  of  fatigue 
and  cold,  while  the  enemy  was  pressing  on  the  rear.  But  he  insisted 
that  he  had  punished  none  excepting  when  the  good  of  all,  and  even 
their  own  good,  required:  he  had  given  blows  of  the  fist  (for  that  is 
his. expression)  to  save  them  from  strokes  of  the  enemy's  weapons"; 
and  those  who  were  now  so  forward  to  comjilain,  he  was  confident 
would  be  mostly  found  such  as  Boiscus,  the  Thessalian  boxer ;  who  had 
been  clamorous,  on  pretence  of  sickness,  to  have  his  shield  carried  for 
him,  and  now,  unless  report  grossly  belied  him,  had  been  waylaying 
and  robbing  many  of  the  Cotyorites.  If  he  had  himself  ever  offended 
any  of  better  character,  they,  he  trusted,  would  recollect  if  any  were 
indebted  to  him  for  benefits;  if  he  had  ever  relieved  any  in  cold,  in 
want,  in  sickness,  and  in  perils  from  the  enemy;  if,  while  he  punished 
the  disorderly,  he  was  always  ready,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  to 
honor  and  reward  the  deserving.  It  sufficed  to  jiiention  these  things, 
and  Xenophon  was  honorably  acquitted. 

Such  detached  and  incidental  information  only,  M'hich,  when  col- 
lected, will  give  no  system,  is  all  that  remains  whence  to  gather  an  idea 
of  Greek  military  law.  In  an  army  so  formed  as  the  Cyreian,  we  may 
suppose  the  system  less  perfect  tiian  under  the  government  of  Lacedae- 
mon,  or  even  of  Athens.  But  we  may  perhaps,  in  Xenophon's  account 
of  this  expedition,  more  than  anywhere,  discover  the  general  spirit  of 
the  military  system  of  the  age.  What  we  find  principally  striking  is, 
that  it  was  at  the  same  time  arbitrary  and  lax.  We  wonder  to  find 
those  who,  in  civil  government,  were  zealots  for  liberty,  even  to  licen- 
tiousness, submit  so  readily,  in  military,  to  an  undefined  command. 
At  the  same  time  we  may  wonder,  in  a  command  so  liable  to  interrup- 
tion and  controU  from  an  undefined  right  of  re'^istance  to  injury,  to  find 
regularity  and  subordination  nevertheless  generally  existing.  Two 
motives  however  we  may  observe,  comparatively  little  felt  in  modern 
armies,  powerfully  and  almost  constantly  operating  upon  the  Greek; 
the  hope  of  profit  from  the  plunder  of  the  enemy,  and  the  fear  of  suf- 
fering from  the  enemy's  revenge.  Almost  unceasing  wars,  within  a 
jiarrow  country,  taught  every  Greek  the  value  of  military  discipline. 
Alone  he  felt  himself  weak ;  in  a  phalanx  he  felt  himself  powerful ; 

being 
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being  weak,  his  lot  would  be  death  or  slavery  from  the  enemy :  being- 
strong,  all  the  enemy's  possessions  would,  in  share,  be  his;  a  price 
even  for  the  enemy's  person,  sold  to  slavery,  would  reward  him  for  his 
submission  to  discipline.  Discipline,  in  short,  was  preserved  among 
the  Greeks  (the  comparison  appears  degrading,  but  it  is  apposite)  as 
among  the  smuglers  with  us;  by  a  strong  sense  of  a  common  interest 
in  it.  Strong  acts  of  arbitrary  power  then  are  congenial  and  necessary 
to  every  simple  government,  whether  monarchy,  aristocracy,  or  demo- 
cracy. Being  therefore  familiar  to  the  Greeks  in  civil  administration, 
they  were  easily  borne  in  militar3^ 

The  army  waited  forty-five  days  at  Cotyora,  for  a  sufficient  number  Anab.  1.  5. 
of  vessels  to  take  their  whole  number,  and  then  proceeded  for  Sinope,  I'/g'  c' li 
a  flourishing  Grecian  town,  very  advantageously  situated  on  the  Paph-  *•  *>  ^• 
lagonian  coast;  the  mother-city  of  Cotyora,  Cerasus,  and  Trapezus, 
which  it  held  in  dependency  ;  itself  a  colony  from  Miletus.  We  cannot 
here  but  pay  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  bold  and  successful  adven- 
ture of  a  few  Greeks,  who,  wandering  thus  far  from  the  soft  climate 
of  Ionia,  could  wrest,  from  one  of  the  most  powerful  vassals  of  the 
Persian  empire,  a  seaport  and  territory  in  the  middle  of  his  coast,  and 
thence  still  extend  the  Grecian  name,  in  various  settlements  on  barba- 
rian shores,  to  such  a  distance.  Arriving  at  Armene,  one  of  the  ports 
of  Sinope,  the  army  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  Cheirisophus,  witli 
some  triremes,  on  his  way  to  meet  them.  On  landing  they  were  greeted 
with  a  present  of  meal  and  wine  from  the  Sinopians;  much  for  th.at 
people  to  give,  but  far  below  their  wants.  Tliey  had  hoped  to  have 
these  more  amply  provided  for  by  Cheirisophus;  but  he  brought  them, 
from  Anaxibius  the  Lacedeemonian  admiral,  only  approbation  and  ap- 
plause, with  a  promise  that,  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  shore  of  the 
Propontis,  they  should  be  taken  into  pay. 

Hitherto,  to  return  home  in  safety  had  been  the  great  object.  Now,  s-  U- 
with  a  nearer  view  of  its  accomplishment,  ihcy  began  with  more  anxiety 
to  consider  how  they  should  live  at  home;  or  hov/,  l)cfore  they  yet  re- 
turned, they  might  acquire  means  to  live  there  in  some  credit  and  ease. 
Plunder  was  the  mode,  which  the  principles  and  circumstances  of  the 
age  so  recommended,  that  they  thought  they  should  be  wanting  to 
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themselves,  if,  before  tliej'  separated,  they  did  not  use  their  united 
•strength  for  the  purpose.  Where  it  should  be  exerted  remained  to  be 
det-enuincd  ;  and  they  began  to  consider  that  nothing  was  more  necessary 
to  success  than  unity  of  command.  For  a  commander-in-chief,  then, 
the  general  viev/  was  directed  to  Xenophon :  many  officers  conferred 
■with  him  in  private;  and,  tho  he  declared  his  resolution  to  avoid  the 
invidious  lienor,  yet  when  the  army  assembled  to  decide  on  the  subject, 
he  was  proposed,  and  the  nomination  supported  by  a  very  large  majority. 
He  nevertheless  persisted  in  refusing  what,  lie  confesses,  very  much  al- 
lured his  ambition.  The  state  of  Greece,  and  the  umbrage  that  would 
be  taken  by  the  Lacedcenionian  government,  deterred  him  ;  but  the 
army  would  not  be  satisfied  with  such  an  excuse;  and  he  Avas  obliged 

Anab.  1.  6.  to  recur  to  his  common  resource,  the  superstition  of  the  age.  Con- 
firming his  asseveration  with  an  oath,  by  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  he 
said  he  had  consulted  the  deity  in  sacrifices,  whether  it  would  be  better 
for  the  army  and  himself  that  the  command-in-chief  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  him;  and  the  divine  will  was  declared  in  the  negative,  in 
so  clear  a  manner,  that  the  most  inexperienced  in  augury  could  not 
mistake  it. 

Unable  to  resist  such  an  argument,  the  army  then  elected  Cheiriso- 
phus;  who  appears  to  have  been  not  of  shining  talents,  but  a  prudent 
and  worthy  man.  He  declared,  that  had  their  choice  fallen  on  another, 
he  should  have  submitted.  On  the  acceptance  of  Xenophon's  refusal, 
nevertheless,  he  congratulated  both  them  and  Xenophon ;  whose  appoint- 
ment, he  said,  could  scarcely  have  been  otherwise  than  unfortunate,  on 
account  of  the  ill  offices  done  him  with  the  admiral  Anaxibius,  by  the. 
unprincipled  Dexippus,  who  had  deserted  with  the  penteconter  from 
Trapezus.  He  then  freely  acknowleged  that  he  had  found  his  owii 
interest  M'ith  Anaxibius  not  such  as  he  had  hoped.  His  best  exertions 
however  should  not  be  wanting  to  serve  them,  in  the  honorable  situation 
in  which  they  had  placed  him,  and  he  meant  to  sail  the  next  day  for 

9.  11^  Heracleia.     Accordingly',  after  a  stay  of  only  five  days  at  Sinope,  they 

s.  1,2.  imbarked,  and  on  the  morrow  reached  Heracleia,  a  colony  from  Me- 
gai-a,  flourishing  in  population  and  commerce.  They  M-ere  greeted,  as 
at  Sinope,  with  a  present,  the  pledge  of  hospitality  from  the  Heracleots ; 

and 
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and  a  present  liberal  and  even  magnificent  for  a  state  like  theirs,  a  single 
city.  It  consisted  of  meal  equal  to  that  given  by  the  Sinopians,  a 
laro-er  quantity  of  wine,  and  the  vahiable  addition  of  twenty  oxen  and 
a  hundred  sheep. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  Cheirisophus  to  check  the  pro- 
ject of  robbery  and  plunder,  which  had  been  cherished,  and  to  conduct 
the  arn.y  quietly  to  Byzantium,  where  he  expected  it  M'ould  be  imme- 
diately taken  into  Lacedaemonian  pay.    This  however  was  not  generally 
satisfactory;  and  some  licentious  spirits,  foreseeing  opposition  to  their 
views  against  the  property  of  barbarians,  and  incouraged  by  a  degree 
of  contempt,  which  seems  to  have  been  general,   for  the  abilities  of 
Cheirisophus,   began  to  conceive  mure  criminal  designs.     More  than 
half  the  army  were  Arcadians  or  Achaians ;  and  the  generals,  who  had  Anab.  I.  6-. 
the  particular  command  of  those  troops,  not  superior  in  abilities   to  ^' ~' 
Cheirisophus,  were  far  inferior  in  estimation,  as  their  cities  were  in  po- 
litical consequence  inferior  to  his.     Hence  opportunity  occurred  for 
some  worthless  officers,  by  indulging  licence,  and  flattering  with  pro- 
mises, to  gain  a  leading  influence  among  the  troops.    All  were  assembled 
to  deliberate  whether  to  proceed  by  land  or  sea;  a  measure  indicating  s.  3> 
that,  either  the  authority  committed  to  tlie  commander-in-chief  wa.s 
very  defective,  or  he  doubted  himself,  and  wanted  talent  for  command. 
Lycon,  an  Achaian  lochage,  rose  and  said,  '  It  was  matter  of  wonder 
'  to  him,  that  the  generals  did  not  think  of  measures  for  providing 
*  subsistence:    what  had  been  just  received  as  a  present  would  not 
'  last  three  days :   in  his  opinion  demand  should  be  made  upon   the 
'  Heracleots  for  not  less  than  three  thousand  Cyzicenes.'    The  Cyzicene 
was  a  gold  coin,  named  from  the  Greek  city  of  Cyzicus  on  the  Pro- 
pontis,  in  value  about  a  guinea.     This  extortion  seemed  over  modest 
to  others,  who  were  for  requiring  a  month's  pay,  not  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand Cyzicenes.     Presently  it  was  voted  that  commissioners  should  be  s.  4, 
appointed  to  go  into  the  city,  and  Cheirisophus  and  Xenophorl  were 
named.     ]\Iilitary  authority  seems  to  have  ceased:  the  commander-in- 
chief  could  meerly  excuse  himself    from  obeying  the  orders  of  the 
army,  become  a  popular  assembly;  and  Xenophon  interfered  no  farther 
than  to  join  with  Cheirisophus  in  a  kind  of  protest,  that  no  violence 
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ought  to  be  put  upon  a  friendly  Grecian  city.     Regardless  of  this  pro- 

Anab.  1. 6.  tc;',t,  the  troops  appointed  the  Achaian  Lycon,  with  two  Arcadian 
officers,  Callimachus  and  Agasias,  to  go  as  then- deputies  to  the  Hera- 
cleots.  Lycon,  according  to  report,  Mas  not  sparing  of  threats  to 
inforce  the  insolent  demand.  'J'he  Ileracleots,  with  prudent  calmness, 
answered,  that  they  would  consult  upon  it.  The  leisure,  thus  gained^ 
they  employed  in  bringing  in  their  eflects  from  the  country,  and  they 
shut  then-  gates  and  manned  their  \valls. 

s.  6.  The  mutineer  officers,  disappointed  by  these  measures,   accused  the 

generals  of  having  caused  the  miscarriage,  and  persuaded  the  Arcadians 

s.  10.  and  Achaians,  to  the  number  of  four  thousand  five  hundred,  all  heavy- 

armed,  to  separate  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  army.  Electing  then 
ten  commanders,  they  negotiated  with  the  Heracleots  for  transports  to 
convey  them  forward :  and,  anxiety  for  riddance  of  such  inmates 
promoting  the  business,  they  were  quickly  supplied.  In  all  haste  then 
they  sailed,  eager  to  be  foremost  in  plundering  the  BithynianThracians. 

C.2.  s.  7.  Thus  ended  the  command  of  Cheirisophus,  about  the  seventh  day. 

from  his  elevation.  Vessels  to  carry  the  remainder  of  the  army  being 
evidently  not  to  be  procured,  Xenophon  offered  to  march,  still  under 
the  Lacedaemonian  general,  to  the  Propontis.  But  Cheirisophus,  dis- 
gusted at  what  had  happened,  depressed,  apparently,  by  sickness,  and 

g.  8 n.        persuaded  by  some  of  his  otKicers,  M'ho  desired  the  exclusive  advantage 

of  vessels  expected  from  Byzantium,  declined  the  offer:  he  would  take 

s.  IG,  charge  only  of  the  small  body  particularly  attached  to  him,  consisting 

of  about  fourteen  hundred  Grecian  heavy-armed,  and  the  Thracian 
targeteers  Avho  had  served  under  Clearchus,  in  number  about  seven 
hundred.  There  remained  with  Xenophon  about  seventeen  hundred 
heavy-armed,,  three  hundred  targeteers,  and  forty  horse,  being  the 
whole  cavalry  of  the  army. 

c.  4.  s.  1.  No  Grecian  town,  no  friendly  people  was  to  be  found  between  Hera- 

cleia  and  the  Bosporus  ;  a  distance  in  a  right  line,  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  ^',  occupied  by  the  Bitbynians,  a  Thracian  liord,  the  most 

^  inimical 

'*  Talipot)?   liin   fi-i»   I'i  'Hfux^ttav  Ix  Bv^at-     we  should  suppose  could  not  be  one  hundred 
■n'ov  KwTrat!  iftsf*;  /i«A«  (/.ecxfai;  ■wAei?;.     This     miles.     Yet  Arrian,  in  his  Periplus,  calls  the 

distance 
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inimical  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  most  skilled  in  M-ar,  of  any  harharians 
of  that  continent.     Cheirisophus  proceeded  along  the  coast  to  an  unoG- 
cupicd  harbour,  about  midway,  called  Port-Calne  ;  thinking  there  to  Anab.  1.(7, 
meet  the  expected  vessels.     No  occurrence  disturbed  the  march;  but, 
presently  after  his  arrival,  a  fever  ended  the  general's  days'".  ^■^'  ^;^" 

Xenophon  took  a  more  inland  road  ;  hoping  by  brisk  progress,  directly 
to  Chalcedon,  to  arrive  before  the  Bithynians  could  assemble,  in  any 
great  numbers,  to  oppose  him.  But  this  hope  was  rendered  vain  by  the 
diligence  of  the  Arcadians,  in  the  execution  of  their  project  for  marod- 
ing.  Having  landed  by  night  at  Port-Calpe,  they  had  proceeded 
immediately  inland;  and,  dividing  at  daybreak,  to  fall  at  once  upon 
several  villages,  they  succeeded  in  their  purpose  of  surprize  ;  numbers 
of  cattle  -were  taken,  and  many  slaves.  ,  Whether  these  were  the  slaves 
or  the  children  of  the  Bithynians,  the  historian  has  not  specified,  but 
they  were  probably  both;  for  abundant  testimony,  concerning  the  man- 
ners of  the  Greeks,  gives  to  suppose  that,  upon  such  an  occasion,  free  Ch.  is.  s.4, 
and  bondmen,  any  that  would  fetch  a  price  in  the  slavemarket,  would 
be  equally  taken.  Such  being  the  ordinary  Grecian  practice,  we  shall 
little  wonder  if  the  Bithynians  earned  the  character,  which  report  gave 
them,  of  singular  cruelty  to  any  Greeks  who,  by  shipwreck,  or  other  c.i.  s.  i. 
accident,  fell  into  their  hands>. 

A  hill  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Arcadians,  where  to  reiisscmble; 
But  the  Bithynians  meanwhile  collecting  in  force,  pressed  them  so  that, 
Mdrile  some  joined  with  their  booty,  and  some  without,  one  party  was 
intirely  cut  off,  and,  of  another,  only  eight  men.  escaped.  The  incou-  Anab.  1.6. 
ragement  of  success  cooperating  powerfully  with  the  stimulation  of  re- 
sentment, the  numbers  of  the  Bithynians  increased  rapidly;  and  the 
Arcadians,  passing  the  night  on  the  hill,  found  themselves  in  the  morn- 
ing surrounded  and  besieged.     The  Bithynian  cavalry  were  numerous^ 

distance  one  thousand  sLx  hundred  and  se-  '°  According  to  Spelman,  it,  was  a  medi- 
venty  stadia,  which,  at  eight  stadia  to  the  cine  that  killed  Cheirisophus;  but  1  think 
mile,  is  more  than  two  hundred  miles;  but  the  expression  of  Xenophon  may  be  inter- 
probably  Arrian  reckoned  the  winding  of  the  preted  more  favorably  for  the  physician  ; 
coast,  which  might  be  more  than  double  the  and  so  Leunclavius,  by  his  Latin  version, 
direct  distance..  appears  to  have  thought. 

the 
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the  infantry  all  targetcevs ;  v.hile  the  Arcadians,  all  hea\-y-arnied,  open 
to  annoyance  from  missile  weapons,  could  laot  return  a  wound;  and 
shortly  Ihey  were  excluded  from  their  -watering-place.     Totally  at  a  loss 
for  measures,  they  proposed  a  treaty,  and  terms  were  agreed   upon  ; 
hut,  the  Bithynians  refusing  to  give  hostages,  the  iVrcadians  feared  to 
trust  them,  and,  in  extreme  anxiety,  they  passed  a  second  night  on  the 
hill. 
Anab.  1.6.         Xenophon  meanwhile,  pressing  the  march  of  his  heavy-armed,  em- 
ployed his  small  body  of  cavalry  in  ranging  the  country,  to  collect  intel- 
ligence and  obviate  surprize ;  and  thus  he  obtained  information  of  what 
had  befallen  the  Arcadians.     It  was  highly  desirable,  not  only  to  relieve 
them,  for  the  sake  of  many  valuable  officers  and  deserving  soldiers,  led 
unavoidably  as  the  multitude  had  inclined,  but  to  form  a  junction  with 
them  for  the  security  of  the  farther  march,  which  the  alarm  given  to 
the  country  would  make  otherwise  highly  dangerous.    In  the  deficiency 
of  his  force,  therefore,  Xenophon  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  He  directed 
his  targeteers  and  horse,  spreading  from  the  heavy-armed,  to  set  fire  to 
everything  combustible  that  fell  in  their  way.     Choosing  his  ground 
for  the  night  on  an  eminence,  whencethe  enemy's  camp-fires  were  visible 
at  the  distance  of  about  five  miles,  he  caused  numerous  fires  to  be  lighted, 
to  give  the  appearance  of  extent  to  his  camp,  and,  early  in  the  night, 
all  to  be  suddenly  extinguished.  Thus  he  hoped  to  incourage  the  Arca- 
dians and  alarm  the  Bithynians.     At  daybreak  he  marched,  proposing, 
by  a  sudden  assault,  to  pierce  the   Bithynian  line,  and  join  the  Area* 
dians, 'who  would  cooperate  on  the  other  side.     His  stratagem  took 
effect  beyond  his  expectation:  the  Bithynians,  fearful  of  nightly  at- 
tack, withdrew  silently.     The  Arcadians,  finding  themselves,  with  the 
dawn,  at  complete  liberty,   marched  for  Port-Caipe ;  and  when  Xeno- 
phou's  horse  arrived  at  the  hill,  some  old  men  and  women  only  were 
remaining  :  with  a  few  sheep  and  oxen,  part  of  the  booty  taken,  which, 
in  the  haste  of  the  troops  to  move,  had  been  neglected.     Xenophon  fol- 
lowed to  Port-Calpii,  where  he  found  the  Arcadians,    together  with 
the  forces  which  had  marched  under  Cheirisophus ;  but  that  general 
was  already  dead. 

1 1  Resting 
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Restingthe  next  day,  Xenophon  prepared  on  the  morrow",  with  the  Anab.  \.6. 
accustomed   ceremony  of  sacrifice,  for  an  inroad  into  the  country  to  ^"  *'  ^" '* 
collect  provisions :  and  he  trusted  tliat  the  alarm,  which  he  had  excited 
among  the  Bithynians,  would  not  yet  be  so  far  subsided,  but  that  he 
might  have  leisure  for  burying  the  Arcadian  slain.     The  symptoms  of 
the  victims  being  declared  favorable,  the  Arcadians  went  out,  under 
cover  of  his  march,  and  themselves  buried  their  dead  ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing all  returned  together  to  the  camp.     ]\Iisfortune  and  disgrace  had 
now  sufficiently  excited  disgust,  among  the  Arcadians,  toward  those  who 
had  persuaded  the  secession,  and  prepared  them  for  sober  counsel.    The 
older  and  more  respectable  of  their  officers,  therefore,  Agasias  of  Stym-  ^  4.  5,7.3, 
phalus,   Hieronymus  of  Elis,  and  others,  calling  a  meeting  of  the  Mhole 
army,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  former  order  of  united  strength,  under 
the  former  generals,  should  be  restored,  and  that  in  future  it  should  be 
death  to  propose  a  division  of  the  army. 

But  tho  union  and  subordination  were  thus  renewed,  some  very  in- 
convenient jealousies  and  suspicions  remained  among  the  soldiers.  It  s.2_]() 
was  imagined  that  the  generals,  especially  Xenophon,  bent  upon  found- 
ing a  colony,  were  desirous  of  delaying  and  impeding  the  return  to 
Greece.  The  coast,  from  Heracleia  to  the  Bosporus,  was  yet  wholly 
unoccupied  by  Greeks.  Port-Calpe  lay  nearly  midway.  There  a  penin- 
sular rock,  Avith  precipitous  sides,  containing  room  for  the  habitation  of 
ten  thousand  men,  commanding  a  plentiful  fountain,  and  a  commodious 
harbour,  was  connected,  by  a  narrow  neck,  Avith  a  great  extent  of 
fruitful  country,  abounding  Avith  Avell-inhabited  villages,  and  bearing, 
even  on  the  Abater's  edge,  a  profusion  of  excellent  shiptimLicr.  The 
combination  of  advantages,  for  a  military  and  commercial  settlement, 
Avas  uncommon.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers,  having  families 
or  friends  in  Greece,  Avhom  they  had  left,  not  through  Avant  at  home, 
but  some  urged  by  a  disposition  for  adventure,  others  allured  by  the 

^'  'EffeiJi  Si  iifjii^cc  iyivila  T?;  Ii;  TauTo  c-vjo^au.  after  the  battle^  in  the  Greek  mode  of  ex- 
— Something  seems  wanting  here;  but  the  pression,  the  jefonrf  rfaj/,  the  Arcadians  pass- 
meaning  is  sufficiently  decided  by  the  ex))res-  etl  on  the  hill,  the  thiid  ihey  marched  to 
sion,  soon  following,  ih  ya.^  ^a-av  wejixs1«roi,  Port-Calpe,  the  fourth  they  rested,  and  the 
whence  it  appears  tliat  Leuncluvius  has  trans-  fifth  buricU  the  slain. 
lated  well,  and  Spelman  ill.    'the  day  next 

fame 
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fame  of  advantages  gained  in  the  service  of  Cyrus,  M'ere  now,  beyond 
all  things,  anxious  to  return.  The  real  difficulties,  however,  still  op- 
posing, were  not  small.  Could  vessels  have  been  procured,  the  pas- 
sage to  Byzantium  Avas  easy;  but  so  much  was  not  hoped  far.  Mean- 
while they  were  M'ithout  pro\-isions;  and  to  prevent  them  from  collec- 
ting any  from  the  country,  and  to  check  their  march  through  it,  the 
fierce  and  active  Bithj'nians  were  now  joined  by  the  well-appointed 
cavahy  of  the  satrap  Pharnabazus.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
generals  desired  to  place  the  incumbrances  of  the  army  in  the  peninsular 
rock  of  Calpe,  where  a  small  guard  would  secure  them,  while  the  most 
active  of  the  troops  sought  necessaries  for  all.  But  tlie  obvious  advan- 
tages of  the  port  and  the  adjoining  territory,  strengthening  the  suspi- 
cion entertained,  that  the  generals  wanted  to  intrap  them  there,  com- 
mand and  persuasion  were  equally  ineffectual  to  induce  the  soldiers  to 
pass  the  neck'\ 

Under  these  difficulties  Xenophon  recurred  to  his  usual  resource,  the 
povver  of  superstition  over  Grecian  minds.  We  are  equally  with  him, 
as  with  his  master  Socrates,  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  think  of  their 
belief;  but  notwithstanding  the  seriousness  with  which  Xenophon  con- 
tinually speaks  of  his  confidence  in  augury,  and  the  pains  he  has-taken 
frequently,  and  especially  upon  the  present  occasion,  to  justify  his  con- 
duct under  the  declared  will  of  the  gods,  his  own  account  nevertheless 
appears  clearly  to  indicate  policy  in  all  his  measures.  This  at  least 
seems  certain,  that  no  confidence  in  a-ny  symptom  of  the  victims  ever 
induced  him  to  neglect  any  part  of  the  duty  of  a  general.  Calling  the 
army,  however,  together,  he  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  proceed- 
ing by  sea,  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  march  by  land,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  moving,  -which  nevertheless  their  pressing  wants 
occasioned;  and  he  concluded  with  proposing  sacrifice,  to  learn  whe- 
Anab.  1.6.  ther  the  gods  would  favor  their  march.  The  AmbraciotSilanus  having 
deserted  the  army  at  Heracleia,  to  pass,  with  his  three  thousand  darics, 
By  sea  to  Greece,  the  Arcadian  Arexion,  his  successor  in  the  dignity  of 
chief  prophet,  presided  at  the  sacred  ceremony.     lie  declared  all  the 

'»  Spelman  has  satisfied  himself  here  with  transLuing  unintelligi'oly,  what,  in  the  original, 
is  iiideed  not  by  itself  very  clear,  but  seems  sufficiently  explained  m  the  sequel. 

symptoms 


:-.4.   s.lO. 
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sj-mptoms    unfavorable,    and    tlie    march    was  stopped    for    the    day; 
■while   the  soldiers,  hungry  and   dissatisfied,  did  not  scruple,  some  of  ' 
them,    to  say   that  the  prophet's   declaration  had  been   influenced  by 
Xenophon. 

Informed  of  this,  Xenophon  caused  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  Anab.  1.6. 
sacrifice  should  be  again  offered  on  the  morrow,   when  all  jjrophets,  if 
any  were  in  the  army,  should  attend,  and  any  soldiers  might  be  spec- 
tators.    INlany  came;  sacrifice  was  thrice  repeated,  and  the  symptoms 
always  unfavorable.     The  disappointment  was  in  some  degree  relieved  s.  12. 
by  a  report,  said  to   have  been   communicated  by    a  merchant-ship, 
passing  along  the  coast,  that  Cleander,  harmost  of  Byzantium,   was 
coming,  with  triremes   and  transports.     It  was  then  more  cheerfully 
resolved  to  wait  the  day ;  but  still  it  was  urged,  that  sacrifice  should  s.  13. 
be  offered,  to  know  if  the  gods   would  approve  an  inroad,   to  collect 
provisions.     Sacrifice,    thrice   again   repeated,    forbad  this  equally  as 
the  march.     The  soldiers  thronged  about  Xenophon's  tent,  complain- 
ing of  want  of  food  :  but  he  persisted  in  declaring  he  would  undertake 
nothing  with  unfavorable  omens. 

On  the  next  day  sacrifice  was  again  offered,  and  the  anxious  soldiers  s.  u. 
crouded  around.  The  victims  still  forbidding,  the  generals  agreed  that 
the  march  was  not  to  be  undertaken.  They  however  assembled  the 
army,  and  Xenophon  spoke  for  them  :  'Probably,'  he  said,  'the  enemy 
'  were  now  collected  in  force,  and,  for  whatever  purpose  they  moved, 
'  it  might  be  necessary  to  fight:  if  therefore  the  baggage  were  depo- 
*  sited  in  the  strong  post  in  the  peninsula,  and  they  marched  prepared 
'  for  action,  possibly  the  victims  might  favor  the  measure.'  Here 
appears  some  explanation  of  the  mystery  of  Xenophon's  conduct.  At 
least  his  expression  amounts  to  a  declaration,  afterward  explicitly 
made",  that  he  thought  the  gods  commonly  favored  human  prudence, 
and  would  not  give  the  reward  of  wisdom  and  just  precaution  to  folly 
and  rashness,  or  of  diligence  and  vigor  to  remissness  and  sloth. 
Pressed  however  as  the  soldiers  were  by  hunger,  their  jealousy  of  the 
purpose  of  the  generals  prevailed  j  they  exclaimed  against  moving  into  s.  i5. 

^'  See  forward,  p.  19J.   and  Xen- Anab.  1.  G.    c.  4.    s.  2.  6  &  12. 

Vot.  III.  C  c  the 
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tlie  peninsula,  and  called  for  imnicdiale  sacrifice.  Draft-oxen,  alone 
to  be  found  for  victims,  were  immolated,  but  btiU  the  symptoms 
adverse. 

The  want  of  food  now  became  severe.     Neon,  an  Asinasan   (not  a 
Laceda;monian,    but  of  those  subjects  of  Laceda^mon   who  were  in- 
cluded  under   the   more  comprehensive  name  of  Laconians)  had  been 
Ar.ab  !6       raised  to  the  rank  of  general,  in   the  room  of  Cheirisophus.     Desirous 
e.4.s.  16,17.  of  gratifying  in  his  new  command,  he  offered  to  lead  any  who  would 
put   themselves   under  him,    notwithstanding    any    foreboding  in   the 
sacrifices,  to  plunder  some  villages,  to  which  an  Heracleot,  following 
the  army,  undertook    to  conduct.     About  two  thousand  turned  out, 
with  sacks,  leathern  bottles,  and  javelins.     While  dispersed  among  the 
villages    for  plunder,  they   were  attacked    by  a  body  of  the  satrap's 
cavalry  :  full  five  hundred  were  killed ;  a  few  reached  the  camp  ;  the  rest 
assembling  on   a  hill,  defended  themselves,  but  dared  not  move.     In 
the  whole  expedition,   so  great  a  loss   had  not  been  suffered  from  an 
enemy. 
S.I8— 20.  On-the  first  intelligence  of  the  event,  Xenophon  assembled  the  army, 

and  having  sacrificed  a  draft-ox  (it  is  to  be  presumed  the  symptoms 
.  were  favorable,  tho  he  has  omitted  to  say  it)  he  marched  with  all 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  brought  off  the  distressed  party.  The 
Bithynians  however  followed,  occupied  the  thickets  about  the  camp, 
and,  after  dui»k,  suddenly  attacking  the  outguards,  killed  some,  and 
drove  the  rest  within  the  line.  Great  alarm  insued  through  the  army; 
and  tho,  by  a  proper  disposition,  immediate  danger  was  soon  obviated, 
no  small  despondency  remained. 

Thus  at  length  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  were  sufficiently  tamed,  to 
obey  the  orders  or  take  the  advice  of  their  generals.  Next  morning 
they  submitted  to  be  conducted  into  the  peninsula,  and  an  intrench- 
es, s.i.  xnent,  strengthened  with  a  pallisade,  was  made  across  the  neck.  For- 
tunately, on  the  same  day,  a  vessel  arrived  from  Heracleia,  M'ith  corn^ 
wine,  and  live  cattle,  or  in  the  historian's  phrase,  victims '"'■.  " 
■s.<2,3.  Early  on  the  morrow  Xenophon  rose  to  sacrifice,  and  not  only  the 

prognostics,  from  the  very  first  victim,  were   favorable,  but,    as   the 


'*  'isfir«. 
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ceremony  drew  to  a  conclusion,  the  prophet  Arexion  saw  an  eagle  por- 
tending good  fortime.  Immediately  he  exhorted  Xenophon  to  march. 
The  slaves,  camp-followers,  and  baggage  were  left  in  the  peninsula, 
■with  a  guard,  composed  of  all  the  soldiers  who  had  exceeded  their 
forty-fifth  year,  under  the  command  of  Neon  :  all  the  rest  marched 
under  Xenophon. 

They    had  not  proceeded  two  miles,   when  thev  fell  in  with  some  Anab.  1.6. , 

"  .      c.  5,  s.  4?. 

scattered  bodies  of  those  slain   in   the  last  excursion.     It  M'as  their 
first   care  to   bury  these  as  they  advanced.     Arriving   about  midday 
near  the   villages,  they    collected  some  necessaries,  but  avoided  dis-  s.  5. 
persing  for  plunder ;  and  suddenl}' the  enemy  appeared,   Persian  horse 
and  Bithynian  foot,   upon  some  hills,  not  two  miles  off,  in  large  force; 
checking  their    march  upon  discovering  the   Greeks,  and  forming  in 
order   of  battle.     Arexion   immediately  sacrificed,  and  the   very   first  s.  6. 
victim  was  favorable.     Xenophon,  knowing  the  temper  of  the  eneni}', 
thought  it  important  immediately  to  marcli  against  them.     While  he  s.7,  8. 
was  directing  the  reserve,  the  head  of  the  column  halted  at  a  deep 
glen",  crossing  the  way.     The  generals  hesitated  to  pass  it,  with  the 
enemy  so  near  ;  and  the  Arcadian  Sophienetus,  oldest  of  those  present, 
gave    his    opinion  decidedly    against    the    risk,     Xenophon    however,  *-5 — 13. 
confident  that   it  was   safer   to   attack  such  an  enemy,    cavalry  and 
targeteers,  than  to  retreat  before  them,  insisted  upon  going  forward : 
'  the  victims  had  been  all  favorable,'  he  said,  '  the  omens  all  happy;' 
and  this  argument  inablcd  him  to  prevail. 

Having  passed   the   glen,    unmolested,   apprehension   changed   into  s.  16. 
over-hardiness,  and   the  targeteers  ran  forward,  without  orders.     The 
Persian  horse,  with  the  crowd  of  Bithynian  foot,  met  them  with  advan- 
tage of   ground ;    put  them   to    flight,    followed    toward    the  hcav}--  s.  17 — 23. 
armed   phalanx,    which  was  advancing  briskly,  and  approached  ^^ith 

» 

^'  Nan-of.     I    do    not    hesitate    to    tliank  plion    has    rertainly    meant   to    describe   a 

Spchnan    for  his  explanation  of  this   word,  valley,    or    glen;    what    in    the   provincial 

■for  which  Strabo  affords  clear   authority  in  speech  of  the  south  of  England   is  called  a 

his    ninth   book, — n^oKEirai  Si    t«?   woXsat   i  bottom,  in  that  of  the  north  a  dene  or  a  gill ; 

Kypi?>  x.T.E.    p.6'4-0,    vel.418.     The   Latin  and  the  action    of   the   horse   shows  that  it 

translators,  satisfied   with  the   word  saltiis,  was  without  wood,  or  very  scantily  wooded. 
At  least  risk  to  mislead  their  readers.   Xcho- 

c  c  2  an 
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an  appearance  of  firmness.  But  whtn  the  trumpet  sounded,  the  ptean 
was  sung,  and,  with  a  shout,  spears  were  presented,  not  waiting  the 
charge,  they  turned  and  {\ed.  Timasion,  with  the  small  body  of 
Grecian  horse,  completely  dispersed  the  left  wing:  but  the  right» 
pressed  by  no  troops  capable  of  rapid  pursuit,  collected  again,  and  the 
phalanx  was  obliged  to  adx'ance  twict;  more  to  charge.  ISIeanwhile  the 
targeteers  rallied,  and  exerting  themselves  against  those  whom  the 
heavy-armed  had  thrown  into  confusion,  the  rout  at  length  became 
complete;  the  enemy's  horse  flying  from  the  Grecian  foot,  even 
down  the  steep  sides  of  the  glen,  says  the  historian,  as  if  liorse  were  pur- 
suing, them.  Raising  their  trophy  then,  the  Greeks  returned,  and,, 
about  sunset,  reached  their  camp. 
Anab.  1.6.  The  advantage  of  Xenophon's  policy  became  quickly  manifest.     An 

c.  .  b.  .  a].[jjy  of  P(>rsians  and  Eithynians  differed  widely  from  itself,  incouraged 
by  success  or  dejected  by  defeat.  Directing  their  care  to  remove  their 
property,  out  of  reach  of  those  against  whom  they  now  despaired  of 
defending  it,  they  gave  no  more  disturbance  to  tlie  Greeks.  Their 
families  and  more  portable  effects  were  carried  up  the  country.  Ap- 
parently the  slaves  employed  in  tillage,  as  well  as  the  produce  of  tillage^ 
were  left ;  for  parties  sent  daily  from  the  Grecian  army,  brought  in. 
corn,  wine,  pulse,  and  figs.  The  historian  has  not  specified  that  this 
booty  was,  in  any  part,  contribution  by  compact,  obviating  the  de- 
struction of  farms  and  villages  ;  but  such  profitable  excursions  could 
not  be  lasting,  without  some  moderation  and  method  in  plunder.  We 
find  however  absolute  freebooting  (perhaps  only  against  the  more  dis- 
2  &  15  *'^"^  ^^  refractory  townships)  not  only  was  allowed,  but  regulated  by  a 
common  vote  of  the  army  ;  by  which  it  was  established  that,  when  n& 
military  duty  interfered,  parties  might  marode  on  their  private 
account :  when  the  generals  directed  an  expedition,  the  booty  taken 
belonged  to  the  common  stock.  But  the  expectation  of  a  profitable 
trade  now  brought  supplies  from  the  Grecian  towns  on  tlie  coast; 
a  circumstance  probably  foreseen  by_  Xenophon,  so  that  there  was  a 
constant  and  plentiful  market.  Thus  the  army  waited  patiently  for 
Cleander,  who  was  expected  from  Byzantium.  Meanwhile  rumor 
s-  ">  3.  having  circulated  of  an  intention  to  establish  a  colony  at  Port-Calpe, 

not 
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not  only  the  Greek  merchants  were  looking  to  it  for  new  sources  of 
coiTimerce,  but  the  nearest  Bithynian  tribes  sent  a  deputation  to 
Xenophon,  to  know  upon  what  terms  they  might  be  received  into 
friendship  and  alliance.. 


S  E  C  T  I  O  N     VI.  / 

Return  of  the  Greeks.  Political  State  of  Greece.  Arrival  of  the 
Lacedicmoniaii  Governor  of  Byzantium  at  Port-Calpe  :  Respect  for 
Laccdcemonian  Officers.  March  of  the  Army  to  Chrysopolis :  Arrival 
in  Europe.  Transactions  at  Byzantium.  Despotism  of  Lacedemo- 
nian Officers. 

The  expedition    of  Cyrus  and  return  of  the  Greeks,  thus    far,   may 
seem  little  connected  with  any  great  political  interest  of  the  Greek 
nation;   and  yet,  for  the  pictures,    which  Xenophon's   account  of  it 
i'urnishes,    of  the   Grecian    character,    manners,    religion,  art  of  war,   ' 
and  military  policy;  for  the  information  concerning  Grecian  colonies, 
maintaining  themselves  and  flourishing,  far  from  the  mother-country, 
insulated  among  fierce  and  warlike  barbarians;  and  perhaps  yet  more, 
for    the  insight  into  the    cliaracter   and  circumstances   of  that  vast 
empire,  which  had  once  nearly  involved  Greece  in  its  growing  vortex, 
and  never  ceased  to  be  a  formidable  and  interesting  neighbor,  they 
would  claim  much  consideration  in  Grecian  history.     But  what  has 
preceded,  is  moreover  an  introduction  hardly  to  be  dispensed  with  for 
the  sequel,  where  the  conuection  with  the  deepest  interests  of  Greece 
becomes  intimate. 

The  Lacedtemonian  government  being  at  this  time  arbiter  of  the 
Greek  nation,  or,  according  to  the  phrase  of  antient  writers,  holding  the 
empire  of  Greece,  in  the  difficult  management  of  that  singular  kind  of 
imperial  dominion,  no  consideration  perhaps  was  more  important  to  it 
than  that  of  the  relation  in  which  it  stood,  or  might  stand,  witb  the  Peisiaii  • 
empire.  Having  taken  part  with  Cyrus,  first  obscurely,  but  afterward 
openly,  the  result  of  that  prince's  enterprize  must  necessarily  be  looked 

for 
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for  with  anxiety;  antl  his  defeat  and  death,  witli  the  complete  over- 
throw of  his  cause,  and  triumph  of  the  royal  arms,  could  not  fail  to  be 
in  a  considerahle  degree  alarming.  They  were  alarming  as  the  power 
of  the  Persian  empire,  undistracted  by  rebellions,  was  of  itself  for- 
midable ;  but  they  were  still  more  so,  as  views  adverse  to  the  peace  of 
Lacedjemon  would  be  opened  for  that  large  part  of  the  Greek  nation 
itself,  which  bore  the  Lacedfemonian  supremacy  not  -without  extreme 
reluctance. 

Nor  would  the  return  of  the  Cyreian  Greek  army,  or  the  Ten-thousand 
(the  former  name  distinguishing  it  in  its"  own  day,  the  latter  among 
posterity)  be  indifferent  to  the  Lacedaemonian  government.  Considering 
how  tliat  army  was  composed,  tho  two  Lacedemonians  had  successively 
held  the  principal  authority,  yet  its  approach,  to  parts  now  under  the 
Lacedeemonian  dominion  and  to  Greece  itself,  with  numbers  so  little 
diriiinished,  and  fame  for  its  achievements  great  and  singular,  and 
views  and  disposition  wholly  unknown,  would  require  some  watching, 
as  even  an  indispensable  duty  of  a  government,  looked  to  for  the 
general  protection  of  the  nation.  But  the  Lacedaemonian  govern* 
ment,  powerful  abroad,  was,  through  the  contest  of  parties,  as  we  have 
seen  in  treating  of  Athenian  affairs,  distracted  and  unsteddy  at 
home.  The  expectation  of  many  in  the  Cyreian  army,  and  especially 
of  the  late  general  Cheirisophus,  had  been  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
part  taken  in  the  cause  of  Cyrus,  war  could  not  fail  between  Lacedasmon 
and  Persia;  and  hence  the  hope  of  being  taken  into  the  Lacedemonian 
service,  Avith  revived  prospect  of  fortune.  But  this  appears  to  have 
depended  upon  the  turn  of  politics  at  Lacedemon,  and  especially  upon 
the  decision,  whether  Lysander's  |)arty,  or  that  of  Pausanias,  should 
rule  there.  For,  tho  direct  information  of  the  domestic  politics  of 
that  state  rarely  reaches  us,  yet  the  sequel  will  considerably  confirm, 
what  preceding  matters  show  probable,  that  Lysander's  party  could  not 
persevere  in  the  line  taken,  when  the  Laccdtenionian  government  deter- 
mined to  support  the  rebellion  of  Cyrus,  which  was  clearly  making 
war  with  the  king ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  party  of  Pausanias, 
perhaps  always  opposing  that  measure,  but  certainly  strengthened  by 
'  its  failure,   which  would  bring  discredit  on  their  opponents,  proposed 

1  to 
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to  strengthen  themselves  farther,  and  possibly  also  hoped  to  do  their 
country  the  best  service,  by  managing  reconciliation ;  first  with  the 
western  satraps,  and  then,  through  them,  with  the  court  of  Susa  itself. 
In  this  policy  we  find  an  important  step  had  been  already  gained;  for 
Pharnabazus,  M'ho  ruled  the  northwestern  provinces  of  Lesser  Asia,  Xen.  Anab. 
-was  among  the  actual  allies  of  Lacedsmon.  "•  '"''• 

Such,  as  far  as  may   be  gathered,   was  the  state  of  things,   when 
Cleander,  harmost  of  Byzantium,  so  long  looked-for,  at  length  arrived 
at  Port-Calpe  ;  but,  instead  of  the  expected  fleet,  he  brought  only  two 
triremes,  with  not  a  single  transport.     Dexippus,  the  Lacedtemonian, 
■who  had  deserted  with  the  penteconter  borrowed  from  the  Trapezun- 
tines,  confident  in  his  favor  with  Anaxibius  and  Cleander,  and  in  the 
terror  of  the  Lacedtemonian  name,  was  restrained  neither  by  fear  nor 
shame  from  returning  to  the  army  he  had  so  grossly  injured ;  he  came 
in  Cleander's  train.     It  happened  that,   when  they  landed,  a  large  de- 
tachment was  absent  on  an  expedition;  and  some  maroders,  wlio  thought 
the  opportunity  favorable  for  private  plunder,  were  returning  with  a 
large  number  of  sheep,  stolen  in  the  neighbourhood'*.     Falling  in  with 
Cleander,  they  feared  they  should  lose  their  booty ;  but,  knowing  the 
character  of  Dexippus,  they  proposed  to  deliver  the  whole  to  him,  to 
return  them  a  part  at  his  pleasure.     Some  other  soldiers,   accidentally  Anab.  1.  6, 
V'itnesses   of  the  transaction,   remonstrating  that  the  sheep  were  the  '^' ^'  ^'^' 
common  property  of  the  army,   Dexippus  ordered  them  to  disperse. 
The  soldiers  disregarding  the  commands   of  one  so  little  intitled  to 
respect,  Dexippus  hastened  to  Cleander,  and  telling  his  story  uncon- 
tradicted, received  an  order,  in  consequence  of  which  he  arrested  a 
soldier  of  the  lochus  of  the  Arcadian  Agasias.     The  lochage  acciden- 
tally passing,  rescued  the  man,  conceiving  the  interference  of  Dexippus 
to  be   grossly    impertinent.      A   tumult   iusued;    the   soldiers   reviled 
Dexippus  as  a  deserter  and  traitor :  their  passions  warmed ;  they  began  to 


36 


XTfartvux  means   here   not   the  army,  rfaTft>/xa  was  out.     The  Sfo;,  mentioned  in 

exercitus,  simply,  as  Spelman  and  the  Latin  this  pass.ige  seems  to  be  the  liil!,  one  end 

translators  have  turned  it,  but  agmen  or  ex-  of  which  formed  the  peninsula,  and  the  other 

ercitus  qui  in  expedilionem  edudtur,  as  Ilederic  stretched  into  the  plain  country,  as  described 

has  justly  explained  the  word.  The  generals,  by  Xenophon  m  his  account  of  Port-Calpe, 

it  appears,  were  mostly  present,  while  the  1.  6.    c.  4.    s.  3. 

throw 
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throw  stones;  and  Cleander's  seamen,  and  in  the  end  Clearider  himself, 

Anab.  1.  6.     alarmed,  ran  toward  the  shore.     Xenoplinn  and  the  other  g-enerals  pre- 
c.  0.  s.  6.  '  . 

sently  interfering,  stopped  the  tumult  and  apologized  for  it ;  but  Cle- 

ander,   previously  instigated  by  Dexippus,  and  now  vexed  at  the  fear 

he  had  shown,  tlneatened  to  depart  immediately,  to  proclaim  the  army 

enemies  to  LacediBuion,  and  to  send  directions  that  no  Grecian  city 

should  receive,  tiiem  :  nor  would  he  accept  any  apology,  less  than  the 

delivery  of  the  soldier  arrested,  and  the  officer  who  released  him. 

To  Greeks  and  freemen,   who  had  been  asserting  tlie  glory  of  the 

Grecian  name,  at  a  distance  before  unthought-of  for  Grecian  arms, 

who  had  been  defjing  the  power  of  the  greatest  monarch  in  the  world, 

in  the  very  center  of  his  vast  empire,  this,  from  the  governor  of  a 

little  colony  of  iheir  fellowcountrymen,  was   a  strange  greeting,  just 

as  they  were  returning  to   their  country,  powerful  they  thought  still 

while  they  held  together,  and  respectable  when  they  should  separate. 

The  generals,   aware  that  the  business  might  be  serious,  assembled  the 

army.     Some  made  light  of  Cleander  and  his  threats :  but  Xenophoii 

s.  9.  addressed  the  assembly  thus  :  '  Fellowsoldiers,  we  are  already  approach- 

'  jng  the  Grecian  cities,   and  you  know  that  the  Lacedaemonians  pre- 

'  side  over  Greece.     Perhaps  however  you  do  not  enough  know  that, 

'  in  every  Grecian  city,  the  will  of  any  Lacedaemonian  suffices  for  any 

*  act  of  authority.  Should  Cleander  then,  who  commands  Byzantium, 
'  report  us  to  the  other  governors  as  a  lawless  band,  refractory  against 
'  the  authority  of  Lacedsemon,  and,  especially,  should  he  find  credit 
'  with  Anaxibius,  the  commander-in-chief,  it  would  be  equally  difficult 
'  for  us  to  stay  here  or  to  go  elsewhere.  We  must  therefore  necessarily 
'  obey  those,  whatever  they  command,  whom  the  cities  whence  we  come 
'  obey.  I  therefore  (for  1  understand  Dexippus  accuses  me  of  per- 
'  suading  and  supporting  Agasias)  Mill  exonerate  you  from  the  impu- 

*  tation  and  its  consequences,  by  submitting  myself  to  judgement: 
'  and   I   hold  that  all  others  accused  ought  equally  to  surrender  them- 

*  selves;  that  so  you,  justly  expecting  to  receive  credit  and  honor  iu 
'  your  country,  may  not,  on  your  return  to  it,  be  deprived  of  the 
'  common  rights  of  Grecian  citizens.' 

s.  10,11.  Agasias,  always  attached  to  Xenophon,  warmly  exculpated  him,  and 

declared 
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declared  his  readiness  to  surrender  himself.  Ke  requested  only  that 
some  ofliccrs  might  be  appointed  to  assist  in  his  justification  ;  and  tlic 
choice  being  allowed  him,  he  desired  the  generals.  Accordingly  these, 
Avith  Agasias,  and  the  man  rescued  by  Agasias,  going  to  Cleandcr,  de-  Anab.  1.  6'. 
clared  they  came,  in  pursuance  of  a  common  vote  of  the  army,  to  ^  '*' '~' 
offer  themselves,  and  all  that  army,  or  any  member  of  it,  to  be  judged 
by  him,  and  disposed  of  at  his  discretion  '^  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
a  more  complete  acknowlegement  of  despotic  authority  over  the  Greek 
nation,  not  in  one  soverein,  but  in  every  Spartan  in  office.  Agasias 
then  presented' himself  as  the  person  who  had  rescued  the  soldier ;  al-  s.  13— 15. 
ledging  his  knoM'lege  of  the  soldier's  merit  and  of  Dexippus's  treacherj^; 
and  declaring  that  he  had  no  thought  of  resisting  Cleander,  or  any 
Avhom  he  knew  to  act  under  his  authority.  Cleander  hoMTver  required 
that  Agasias  and  the  soldier  should  be  left  in  custody ;  and,  dis- 
missing the  generals,  told  them  he  should  desire  their  attendance  at  the 
trial 

Xenophon,  again  assembling  the  army,  recommended  that  a  depu-  s.  16. 
tation,  in  the  name  of  all,  should  request  from  Cleander  the  liberation 
of  the  prisoners.  It  M'as  accordingly  voted,  that  the  generals  and 
lochages,  with  Dracontius  a  Spartan,  and  a  few  others  selected  for  the 
occasion,  should  wait  upon  him.  That  formidable  army,  which  had 
made  the  Persian  monarch  tremble  on  his  throne,  and  traversed  his 
empire  in  defiance  of  his  force,  then  threw  itself,  by  the  voice  of  its 
favorite  general,  in  these  humble  terms,  on  the  mercy  of  a  Laccdjemo- 
nian  governor  of  a  town  in  Thrace;  out  of  his  government,  and  sup- 
ported, on  the  spot,  by  no  greater  force  than  the  crews  of  two  small  ships  : 
*  The  accused,'  said  Xenophon,  addressing  Cleander,  'arc  in  vour  power ;  s.  ^j. 
'  and  the  army  submits  them  and  itself  to  your  discretion.  Nevertheless 
'  it  is  the  desire  and  prayer  of  all,  that  they  be  not  put  to  death,  but 
'  restored  to  the  army,  with  which  their  former  merits  hr.ve  been  gieat. 
'  Should  this  favor  be  obtained,  the  army  promises,  if  you  will  take 
'  the  command,  to  show  itself  orderly  and  obedient,  and  able,  the 
'  gods  willing,  to  defy  any  enemy.     It  is  indeed  their  earnest  wisli  to 

"  Tliese  are  strong  terms,  but  they  are  faithful   to   the  original  of  Xenophon,   x,-'.ta.r.» 
tnaiiilt  y_^ric-^xi  "o  ti  «>  |S5•.^Vi. 

Vol.  III.  .  D  1)  '  serve 
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'  serve  under  your  immediate  orders  ;  that  you  may  know,  from  experi- 
'  encc,  tlie  comparative  merits  of  Dexippus  and  all  others,  and  reward 
'^  every  man  according  to  his  desert.' 

Such  submisssion  (such  servility  it  might  perhaps  on  some  occasions 
be  called)  at  length  satislied  Cleander,  Wonder  is  apt  to  arise  at  tes- 
timonies like  this,  concerning  what,  in  antient  and  modern  times,  has 
been  so  much  eulogized  as  Grecian  liberty.  But  however  later  authors 
i-nay  have  extolled  Greece  as  the  favorite  land  of  freedom,  in  the  asser- 
tion and  in  the  injoyment  of  which  it  afforded  example  for  all  the 
Avorld,  yet  we  find  this  portrait  harmonizing  with  every  account, 
remaining  from  the  incomparable  writers  "who  lived  in  the  repub- 
lican times:  all  show  that  the  spirit  of  independenc}'  indeed  ran  high 
in  Greece,  and  often  produced  actions  most  worthy  of  admiration  ; 
but  substantial  freedom  was  little  found  there.  And  if,  from  what  actu- 
ally was,  we  turn  to  the  observations  and  schemes  of  the  ablest  specu- 
lative men  of  the  same  ages,  we  find  Plato,  Isocrates,  and  Aristotle, 
unable  to  propose  how  Greece  should  be  free ;  which  must  be  Xeno- 
phon's  apology  for  the  politics,  recommended  in  that  work,  so  admired 
by  the  antients,  his  Cyropaideia.  Fortunately  for  us,  v/e  derive  from 
our  forefathers  incomparably  better  principles,  with  fair  and  glorious 
example  of  better  practice. 

Cleander,  feeling  enough  his  importance,  as  aLacediemonian  in  office, 

/\iiab.  ].C.  iiad  however  liberality,  as  mcU  as  talents.  *  The  conduct  of  the  army,' 
he  said,  '  sufficiently  confuted  the  report  of  its  disaffection  to  Laceda?- 
'  mon.  The  accused  should  be  immediately  restored,  and  he  would  not 
'  refuse  the  honorable  oflfice,   offered  to  him,  of  leading  it  to  Greece.' 

s.  10,  20.  Immediately  he  entered  into  a  connection  of  hospitality  and  friendship 
with  Xenophon;  but  the  sacrifices  being,  for  three  successive  days, 
unpropitious  to  the  march,  he  assembled  the  generals,  remitted  tlie  com- 
mand into  their  hands,  and,  promising  the  ai-my  the  best  reception  in 

».  21,  his  power  on  its  arrival  at  Byzantium,  after  mutual  compliments  paid, 

he  departed  by  sea. 

The  army  then,  marching  undtr  the  former  generals,  traversed  Bithy- 
jiia  unmolested  ;  but,  finding  no  plunder  in  the  direct  way,  turned,  and* 
collected  large  booty  of  slaves  and  cattle.    On  the  sixth  day  they  arrived 

at 
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at  Chrysopolis  on  the  Bosporus,  overagiiiiist  Byzantium,  where  they 
Avere  so  among  Grecian  colonies,  that  they  might  reckon  themselves 
almost  arrived  in  Greece. 

The  apprehension,  excited  hy  the  Cyrcian  army,  emerging  from  bar- 
barous countries,  and  approaching  the  western  shore  of  Asia,  was  in 
some  degree  common  to  Greeks  and  Persians  ;  and  indeed  the  conduct 
of  that  army  had  afforded  to  both  but  too  much  ground.  Pharnabazus 
especially  was  alarmed.  Bithynia,  one  of  the  wilder  provinces  of  his 
satrapy,  having  been  already  plundered,  and  his  cavalry,  assisting  the 
people  to  protect  their  property,  repeatedly  fought  and  defeated,  it  was 
feared  that  th(;  richer  parts  of  his  country  might  invite  its  next  entcr- 
prize.  As  an  ally  of  Lacedaimon,  therefore,  he  applied  to  Anaxibius, 
the  Lacedaemonian  commandcr-in»chicf,  pressing  earnestly  for  the  Anab.  1. 7. 
removal  of  the  Cyreians  out  of  Asia.  It  seems  probable  that  to  these  '^'  ^'  ^•'^'>'  ' 
circumstances  we  should  look  for  the  relil  considerations,  which 
determined  Cleander  to  avoid  the  command,  after  he  had  under- 
taken it,  and  leave  the  army  to  its  own  ways,  for  the  march  to  the  Bos- 
porus; and  it  may  perhaps  be  suspected,  that  the  indications  in  the 
sacrifices  M'cre  but  artificial  auxiliaries  to  his  purpose.  Apparently  not 
avei-se  to  the  politics  of  Lysaixder,  he  would  perhaps  gladly  have  com- 
manded such  an  army  as  the  Cyreian  for  war  against  Persia.  To  con- 
ciliate therefore,  rather  than  offend  it,  would  be  his  purpose ;  and  he 
might  be  willing  that,  even  without  him,  it  should  commit  the  hosti- 
lities, probably  projected  before  he  left  it,  which  would  provoke  war, 
provided  he  incurred  no  blame.  But  connection  with  the  opposite 
party  is  rather  indicated  in  the  conduct  of  Anaxibius  ;  tho  with 
principles  so  loose,  that,  where  private  gain  vv'as  in  view,  party  inte- 
rests held  no  competition  with  it.  In  the  present  moment  he  seems 
to  have  reckoned  that,  to  make  the  most  of  his  high  command, 
during  the  short  remainder  of  its  term,  he  should  gratify  the  satrap. 
Accordingly,  sending  for  the  generals  and  lochages  of  the  Cyreian  army 
to  Byzantium,  he  proposed  its  immediate  passage  to  the  European  shore; 
offering  pay  for  the  whole,  to  commence  on  its  arrival.  This  having 
been,  now  for  some  tim»,  the  object  of  the  best  hope  for  the  greater 
part,  was  acceded  to  M'ith  general  joy.     Xenophon  had  declared  his 
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Anab.  1  7.  purpose  to  sail  immediately  for  Athens  ;  but  at  the  request  of  Anaxibius 
c.  1.  3.  5.  he  held  his  command  for  the  passage  to  Byzantium.  There  at  length, 
finding  themselves  once  more  on  European  ground,  and  supposing  them- 
selves established  in  the  service  of  the  republic  that  commanded  Greece, 
they  felicitated  themselves,  as  if  all  difficulties  were  ended,  and  they 
"vvere  already  at  home. 

No  pay  however  liad  j'ct  been  issued,  when  they  were  surprized  with 
an  order  to  assemble,  out  of  the  town,  with  arms  and  baggage,  as  for 
a  march.     Under  much  uneasiness,  anxiety,  and  discontent,  this  order 
was  slowly  obeyed.     Nearly  all  however  were  assembled,  when  Anax- 
*•  8,  9.  ibius  came,  and  calling  together  the  generals  and  lochages,  directed 

them  '  to  proceed  to  the  Chersonese,  where  Cyniscus,'  he  said,  '  the 
'  Lacedaemonian  governor,  wouljl  receive  them  into  pay ;  and  provi- 
*  sions  for  tl>e  way  they  might  take  -from  the  Thracian  villages.'  The 
generals,  surprized,  yet  obedient,  began  making  the  necessary  inquiries 
concerning  the  roads,  and  the  state  of  the  country  to  be  passed.  IMean- 
while  intelligence  of  tl:e  purpose,  getting  among  the  soldiers,  set  them 
,.  10.  instantly  in  fury.     Snatching  their  arms,  some  ran  back  toward  the 

gate,  and,  upon  its  being  shut  against  them,  with  vehement  complaints 
of  ill  treatment,  threatened  to  force  it;  others,  running  to  the  shore, 
found  an  easy  passage  over  the  mole  into  the  town,  M'here  some  of  their 
comrades  were  yet  loitering.  Joined  by  these  they  forced  the  gate, 
and  the  whole  army  rushed  in. 

The  utmost  alarm  and  terror  pervaded  Byzantium.  The  agora  Avas 
instantly  deserted.  Some  barricaded  themselves  in  their  houses,  some 
fled  aboard  the  ships ;  all  apprehended  the  rapine  and  carnage  usual  in  a 
place  taken  by  storm.  Anaxibius  himself,  running  to  the  shore,  passed 
in  a  fishing-boat  to  the  citadel,  and  sept  in  haste  to  Chalcedon,  for  a 
reinforcement  to  the  small  garrison. 

The  Cyreian  generals  themselves  feared,  that,  in  the  circumstances 
which  the  dishonest  and  weak  policy  of  the  Spartan  commander-in-chief 
had  superinduced,  they  should  hardly  be  able  to  restrain  the  army  from 
c.  I.  s.  10.  outrage.  Xenophon,  who  had  still  attended,  at  the  particular  request 
of  Anaxibius,  fearing  for  the  town,  for  the  army,  and  for  his  own 
character  and  safety,  when  he  saw  the  g-ote  forced,  had  pressed  in  with 

the 
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the  soldiers.     Quickly  he  ingaged   tlieir  attention.     Crowding  about  Annh.  1.7. 
him,  they  said,   *  Now,   Xenophon,   is  the  time  to  raise  yourself  and  ^'  '^'  ^^' 
'  serve  us :  the  army  is  at  your  devotion  ;  and  the  city,  and  the  fleet 
'  in  the  harbour,  and  all  that  both  contain,  are  yoin-  own.'     '  Right,' 
said  Xenophon,  '  but  the  first  thing  necessary  is  order  among  you. 

*  Form,  as  quickly  as  possible.'  The  Thracian  square,  where  they  hap- 
pened to  be,  having  space  enough,  he  was  instantly  obeyed  :  the  heavy- 
armed  formed  in  colunni,  fifty  deep ;  the  targeteers  ran  to  the  flunks. 
Having  thus  checked  thoughtless  violence  in  the  outset,  Xenophon,   in 

a  soothing  speech,  represented  to  the  army  '  the  iniquity  and  dishonor  ^*  1^—20. 
'  of  injuring  the  Byzantines,  who  had  never  injured  them,  and  the  im- 

*  possibility  of  resisting  the  power  of  Laceda;mon,  which  had  subdued 
'  Athens,  and  now  commanded  Greece  ; '  and  in  conclusion  he  recom- 
mended, '  that  a  deputation  be  sent  to  Anaxibius,  to  assure  him 
'  that  they  had  returned  into  the  town  with  no  purpose  of  outrage,   but 

*  certainly  with  the  wish  to  obtain  from  him  that  assistance  which  he 

*  ha<l  promised  :  that  should  he  still  refuse  it,  they  M'ere  ready  to  march 
'  away  at  his  order;  but  they  were  desirous  of  demonstrating  that  their 
'  obedience  was  willing,  and  that  to  beguile  them  Avas  unnecessary.' 
The  army  was  persuaded,  and  the  deputation  Avas  sent. 

The  circumstances,  both  of  Greece  and  of  the  surrounding  countries, 
offered  numerous  opportunities  for  adventurei-s,  especially  for  military 
adventurers.     There  happened  to  be  in  Byzantium  a  Theban,  named 
Cyratades,  mIio  professed  the  business  of  a  general,  ready  to  serve  any- 
•wh|re  in  the  command  of  troops,   for  Greek  cities  or  forein  nations. 
While  the  army  was  waiting,  this  man  came  and  proposed  himself  for 
their  leader,  undertaking  to  conduct  them  to  profitable  enterprizc  iu 
Thrace,  and,  in  the  interval,    to  provide  them  subsistence  from    his 
private  means.    The  mention,  at  the  same  time,  of  pay  and  plunder  had 
excited  attention,   when  the  officers,  who  were  sent  into  the  citadel,  re-  s.2j. 
turned  with  a  message  from  Anaxibius,  assuring  the  army  that  they 
should  have  no  cause  to  repent  their  moderation   and  obedience;  that 
he  would  report  to  the  Laceda;monian  government  their  good  conduct, 
and  would  consider  by  Avhat  means  he  might  immediately  serve  them. 
Soothed  thus  by  Anaxibius,  and  upon  the  point  of  losing  Xenophon, 

who 
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who  M'as  still  bent  upon  returning-  to  Athens,  oflicers  and  men  acceded 
to  the  proposal  of  Cyratades.  He  promised  that  every  necessary,  for 
setting  out  on  tlieir  proposed  expedition,  should  be  ready  next  morn- 
ing, victuals,  drink,  "^^.ctims,  and  a  prophet,  (it  is  Xenophoa's  list,) 
and  upon  tbis  they  quietly  marched  out  of  the  town.  They  were  no 
sooner  gone,  than  Anaxibius  caused  the  gates  to  be  locked,  and  pro- 
clamation to  be  made,  that  if  any  soldiers  of  the  Cyreian  army  were 
any  more  found  in  i3yzantium,  they  should  be  sold  for  slaves.  Such 
Avas  the  treatment  of  this  gallant  army,  on  its  first  arrival  in  a  Euro- 
pean Greek  city,  from  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  united  forces  of 
Greece. 

Xenophon  (who  had  staid  thus  long  at  the  particular  request  of 
Anaxibius)  found  himself,  in  return  for  his  service  in  preserving 
the  town"  from  pillage  and  slaughter,  banished,  in  common  with  the 
Anab.  1.7.  whole  army,  from  its  walls.  Applying  to  Cleander,  the  governor,  his 
host,  he  obtained,  M'ith  some  difficulty,  permission  to  enter  ;  but  upon 
condition  that  he  would  sail  with  Anaxibius,  who,  on  the  approaching 
expiration  of  the  term  of  his  command,  was  to  return  to  Greece. 

^Vhethcr  the  policy  of  Anaxibius,  or  his  oAvn  presumptuous  folly, 
had  urged  Cyratades  to  an  undertaking  which  could  only  involve  hint 
in  immediate  shame,  (tho  it  appears  far  more  likely  the  former,)  he  was 
s.  25.  '  utterly  unable  to  provide  even  one  day's  subsistence  for  the  army.  Its 
obedience  therefore  was  instantly  withdrawn  from  him,  and  the  troops 
took  quarters  for  themselves  in  the  Thracian  villages  ;  under  what 
compact,  or  with  what  violence,  we  are  not  informed.  Xenophon 
only  proceeds  to  observe,  that,  none  of  the  generals  having  influ- 
ence enough  to  unite  the  rest  in  any  settled  design,  the  army 
c. 2.5.1,2.  wasted  in  inaction.  Many  of  the  soldiers  sold  their  arms;  some 
got  their  passage  for  Greece;  some  settled  themselves  in  the  Grecian 
towns  on  the  Propontis.  Anaxibius  rejoiced  in  this  decay  of  that 
once-powerful  and  proud  army  ;  less  as  he  feared  injury  to  any  Grecian 
settlement,  or  to  the  Lacedaemonian  .authority,  than  as  he  hoped  to 
be  paid  for  gratifying  the  Persian  satrap. 

Apparently  the  Lacedaemonian  government  remained  yet  balancing", 

what  policy    to  follow    toward   Persia.     Cut   it    seems    likely   that 
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Lysander's    party  had     communicated    Avilh   the   Cyieians,    and    iii- 
coiiraged  the  hope   of  Laccda.'monian  service  for  them,  and  war  in 
Asia  J  whence  the  party  of  Pausanias,  which  still  preponderated,  would 
entertain  the  greater  jealousy  of  them,  and   be  more  disposed  to  direct 
or  approve  the  conduct  of  Anaxibius.     That  officer,  quitting  at  lenglh 
his  command,  took  Xenophon  with  liim  for  the  voyage  to  Greece.     lie 
put  into  the  port  of  Parium,   near  the  northern  entrance  of  the  strait 
of  the  Hellespont,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  farther  communicalion 
with    Pharnabazus.      But,  without  a  character  to  «iu    esteem,  upon 
losing  his  power  he  could  no  longer  command  respect.     The  policy  of 
Asiatic  councils   was  now  directed   to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  tlie 
superseding  officers,    Aristarchus,  who  had  passed  up  the  Propontis  to 
take  the  government  of  Byzantium,  and  Polus,  the  new  commander- 
in-chief,  who  was  daily  expected.     The  promise  of  Aristarclms  was 
already  ingaged,   that  no  disturbance  should  be  given  b}'  the  Cyreian 
army  to   the  Bithynian  satrapy.     Anaxibius  then,  no  longer  able  to 
profit  from  service  to  his  own  party,   seems  to  have  proposed  to  earn 
credit  with  the  opposite  party  by  a  very  strong  measure.     He  proposed 
to  Xenophon  to  goto  the  army,  and  bring  it  over  into  Asia  :  offermg  a 
vessel  for  the  passage,  with  orders,  that  horses  should  be  furnished  for  his 

use,  and  obedience  paid   to  his  commands.     Xenophon,  knowing,  as    .     ,    ,  „ 
'  '  1  '  »'  Anab.  1.7. 

he  says,  that,  however  the  generals  were  divided,  the  soldiers  would  c.  2.  S..5, 
universally  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  to  make  war  in  the  rich  satrapies 
of  Pharnabazus   and    Tissaphernes,    undertook    the  business.     Being 
received   by  the  army  with  all  the  joy  he  expected,  he  led   it  imme- 
dia  ely  to  Perinthus,   there  to  imbark  'or  Asia, 

What  letilly  persuaded  him  to  such  a  measure,  his  necessarily  cautious 
account  does  not  explain.  Possibly  he  had  exjiectation,  or  possibly 
false  information,  of  a  change  in  the  government  of  Lacedajmon.  The 
conduct  of  Cleander  seems  to  indicate  such  expectation.  As  soon  as 
the  coiitrouling  a  diority  of  Anaxibius  was  removed  from  Byzantium, 
with  a  just  regard  for  humanity,  for  the  Greek  nation,  and  for  his 
friendship  contrasted  with  Xenophon,  he  had  been  kindly  attentive 
to  all  Cyreian  soldiers  in  the  place  and  neighborhood,  particularly 
directing  quarters  to  be  provided  for  the  sick.  On  the  contrary,  one  of 

the 
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the  first  measures  of  the  new  harmost  of  Byzantium,  Aristarchus,  was 
to  order  all  Cyreian  soldiers,  that  could  be  found  in  the  town,  to  be 
arrested  ;  and  in  strict  pursuance  of  the  tyrannical  edict  of  Anaxibius, 
Anab.  1.7.  ]j6  sold  four  hundred  for  slaves.  Hearing  then  of  the  march  of  the 
army  to  Perinthus,  he  went  thither  with  two  triremes,  and  forbad  its 
passage  to  Asia.  In  vain  Xenophon  urged  the  authority  of  Anaxibius. 
From  iiis  own  account  seemingly  he  should  have  known  that  Anax- 
ibius neither  had  authority,  nor  deserved  influence.  Aristarchus 
answered,  that  Anaxibius  was  no  longer  commander-in-chief;  that  he 
was  himself  governor  there,  and  that  he  would  sink  any  vessel 
attempting  to  transport  troops  to  Asia.  Next  day  he  pent  for  the 
g-enerals  and  lochages  to  attend  him  in  Perinthus.  They  obeyed  the 
summons  ;  but,  as  they  approached  the  town,  intelligence  was  com- 
municated to  Xenophon,  that  if  he  entered  the  walls  he  would  be 
arrested,  and  either  suffer  on  the  spot,  or  be  delivered  to  Pharnabazus. 
Under  pretence  of  a  sacrifice,  therefore,  he  returned  to  the  camp. 
The  rest  proceeding,  were  not  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Aristarchus, 
but  desired  to  attend  again  in  the  evening;  and  this  confirmed  Xeno- 
phon in  the  opinion,  that  the  information  given  him  was  founded. 

To  cross  into  Asia,  in  opposition  to  the  Lacedaemonian  comman- 
ders, would  be  neither  easy  to  effect,  nor  safe,  if  effected.  In  the 
Chersonese,  whither  Anaxibius  had  pointed  their  view,  they  would  be 
as  in  a  trap,  under  the  poMcr  of  the  Lacedaemonian  governor  there ; 
aiul  having  experienced  Spartan  fraud,  they  feared  Spartan  policy. 
Thus,  in  the  midst  of  flourishing  Grecian  settlenients,  and  almost  in 
Greece,  the  Cyreians,  threatened  on  all  sides,  fomul  themselves  more 
at  a  loss  which  w.ny  to  turn,  than  when  first  deserted  by  their  Persian 
allies,  thousanils  of  miles  from  home,  in  the  middle  of  the  hostile 
Persian  empire. 
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SECTION    VII. 

Return  of  the  Greeks.  Circmnstances  of  Thrace.  Service  of  the 
Jrmy  -with  a  Thracian  Prince.  Ingagement  of  the  Army  in  the 
Lacedcenwnian  Service :  Passage  to  Asia  a?td  maixh  to  join  the 
Lacedci'monian  Forces, 

The  political  state  of  the  vorkl,  tliat  arrangement,  wliich  the  wis- 
dom of  man  can  make,  for  establishing  the  rights  and  restraining  the 
misconduct  of  his  own  species,  may  appear,  in  modern  times,  defective 
enough ;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  look  into  antiquity,  we  find  a  state  of 
things  less  harmonized,  and  more  precarious.     Hence  continual  oppor- 
tunity for  profit  to  those  who  would  make  war  their  trade  ;  and  hence 
arose  still  a  ghmmering  of  hope  for  the  Cyreians.   The  best  market  was 
generally  found  among  the  most  polished  and  luxurious  nations ;  and  so, 
as   civilization  spred,    the    market  "was   extended.     Various   circum- 
stances, of  late  years,  had  led  to  increased  intercourse  of  the  Greeks 
with   the  Thracians,    whence  civilization  gained  among  the   latter. 
Long  since,  tho  spurning  at  all  other  trade,  the  Thracians  would  let 
their  valor  and  skill  in  arms  for  hire :  the  progress  then  was  easy  to 
hiring,  if  need  occurred,  the  service  of  others.     A  Thracian  prince, 
Seuthcs  son  of  JNIJesades,  had  solicited  the  service  of  the  Cyreians.    His  Anab.  1.  r. 
immediate  means  of  remuneration  were  small;  but  his  promises,  should  ^'l'  *'^'  ^^ 
success  attend  their  exertions  in  his  favor,  were  alluring.    Seuthes  was  s.  12. 
descended  from  Teres,  that  powerful  chieftain,  who,  as  we  have  for-        1455 
merly  seen,  united  under  his  dominion  all  the  Thracian  clans,  from  the  ot  tins  Hist. 
Mgean  to  the  Danube,  and  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Strymon  ;  whose 
son  and  successor,  Sitalces,  married  a  Greek  lady,  and  accepted  the 
freedom  of  Athens  ;  and  whose  grandson,   Seuthes  son  of  Sparadocus, 
the  successor  of  Sitalces,  married  Stratonice,  sister  of  Perdiccas  king 
of  Macedonia.     The  advantage  of  such    connections,    being   added 
to  that  of  dominion  superior  in  extent,  revenue,  and   military  force  7'^"*^^'^' 
to  any  other  then  in  Europe,  it  might  be  expected  would  bring  civili- 
Voi.  III.  E  E  zation 
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zation  into  Thrace,  and  raise  tliat  country  to  a  political  importance  equal 
to  any  then  in  the  world.  The  splendor  of  the  monarchy  accordingly 
was  increased  by  Scathes  son  of  Sparadocus  ;  and  no  misfortune  befci 
it  of  which  Thucydides  has  left  notice.  But  a  nation  is  not  so  soon  to 
be  changed  :  the  manners  and  prejudices  of  the  Tliracian  people  in- 
volved the  princes  in  the  national  degradation,  before  the  princes  could 
effect  any  considerable  improvcinent  of  the  people.  What  Were  the 
convulsions,  that  produced  the  decline  of  the  Odrysian  power,  we  are 
Anab.  1. 7.  not  informed  ;  but  we  learn  from  Xenophon  that  it  had  a  rapid  fall, 
^' ^'  ^'  ^  '     and  that  the  Thracians  remained  barbarians. 

When  the  Cyreian^army  returned  from  t,he  east,  Medocus  reigned 
over  the  Odrysians  ;  and,  tho  very  inferior  to  his  predecessors,  was  still 
tlie  principal  potentate  of  Thrace.  His  usual  residence  was  at  the  dis- 
cs. S.7.  tanceof  twelve  days  journey,  within  land,  from  the  Propontis.  Mtesades 
had  possessed  a  principality,  apparently  a  subordinate  principality, 
over  three  conquered  tribes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Byzantium ;  but, 
in  the  decay  of  the  Odrysian  power,  had  been  expelled  by  them,  and 
died  soon  after.  The  successful  revolters  maintained  themselves  in  a 
wild  sort  of  republican  freedom,  while  Seuthes,  the  infant  son  of  Mas- 
sades,  was  kindly  entertained  by  his  soverein  and  kinsman  Medocus. 
But  the  spirit  of  a  Thracian  could  not  brook  inactive  dependency.  On 
attaining  manhood,  Seuthes  requested  of  his  protector  that,  instead  of 
J,  IS.  remaining  a  burthen  upon  his  generosity,  looking  up  to  him  like  a  dog 

(his  expression  reported  from  his  own  mouth  by  Xenophon)  he  miglit 
be  allowed  such  force  as  could  be  spared  him,  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  his  inheritance.  A  small  body,  horse  and  foot,  was  granted  ;  and, 
from  that  time,  Seuthes,  unable  to  subdue  the  people,  had  however 
supported  himself  and  his  followers,  by  plunder  from  his  paternal  prin- 
cipality '^. 

Such 

'9  The  genealogy  of  a  chieftain  of  three  especially  of  able  commentators,  I  shall  take 
small  tribes  of  barbarians  cannot  be,  in  it-  some  notice  of  that  of  Seuthes.  With  a  mix- 
self,  "very  important;  but,  for  the  sake  of  ture  of  rashness  and  carelessness,  which  one 
high  authority  wantonly  attacked,  and  of  the  cannot  but  be  surprized  to  find  in  him,  Spel» 
consistency  of  history,  which  is  liable  to  gross  man  would  have  Seuthes,  'ner.tioned  by  Xe- 
injury  from  hasty  and  unexamined  surmises,  nophon  as  son  of  Maisades,  the  same  peisop 
11  -      -vvitk 
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Such  was  tlie  state  of  things  when  the  Cyreian  army  arrived  at  Chry- 
sopolis.  llcfore  it  crossed  the  strait,  agents  came  from  Seuthes  to 
invite  its  service.     The  overtures,  then  rejected,  but  renewed  when  it 
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with  the  Seuthes  mentioned  by  Thucydidcs 
.13  son  of  Sparadocus.  (See  the  second  note 
of  the  sixth  book,  and  the  fifteenth  note  of 
the  seventh  book  of  his  translation  of  the 
exjiedition  of  Cjtus.) 

Among  the  Greeks,  we  know,  as  among 
the  Welsh,  the  father's  name  served,  in  the 
want  of  a  family  name,  to  distinguish  the 
individual  from  others  of  the  same  name, 
and  was  therefore,  in  describing  persons,  an 
object  for  careful  attention.  Sparadocus  and 
Ma-sades  have  no  such  resemblance  as  could 
occasion  the  mistake  of  one  name  for  the 
other,  by  either  author  or  transcriber;  and 
the  connection  of  Thucydides,  and  the 
communication  of  Xenopbon,  with  Thrace, 
were  such,  that  deficient  information  cannot 
reasonably  be  imputed  to  either,  Spelman 
has  not  undertaken  to  say  which  was  mis- 
taken ;  but,  without  the  slightest  reason  al- 
ledged,  his  surmise  necessarily  attributes  a 
mistake  to  one  of  them.  If,  instead  of  such 
able  cotemporary  authors,  who  had  such 
uncommon  means  of  information,  he  had 
attributed  such  an  error,  even  by  a  meer 
guess,  to  such  a  writer  as  Diodorus,  who, 
according  to  Dodwcll's  phrase,  confounded 
history  some  hundred  years  after,  lie  would 
bave  been  more  excusable;  unless  evidence 
as  clear,  as  what  in  this  case  he  ought  to 
h/ive  been  aware  of,  contradicted  the  suppo- 
sition. For,  setting  aside  the  distinction  of 
the  father's  name,  generally  decisive  for  iden- 
tification among  the  Greeks,  or  supposing 
one  only  to  have  been  properly  a  name,  and 
the  other  a  title  (for  sometimes  the  want  of 
attention  to  such  distinction  perhaps  may 
have  ])roduced  some  confusion  of  forein 
names  among  Greek  writers)  still  had  Spel- 
man taken  the  trouble  to  compare  the  his- 
tory of  the  Seuthes  mentioned  by  Thucydides, 
with  that  of  the  Seuthes  under  whom  Xe«a- 


phon  served,  he  would  have  seen  that  they 
could  not  be  the  same.  Seuthes  son  of  Spa- 
radocus p;issed  his  youth  with  his  uncle  Sital- 
ces;  and,  after  long  acting  under  him  as  his 
principal  favorite,  on  his  death  succeeded 
to  his  extensive  and  powerful  dominion. 
(Thucyd.  \.'2.  c.lOl.)  That  dominion  con- 
sisted of  the  chieftainship  of  the  conqu-dring 
clan,  the  Odrysians,  which  was  the  antient 
inheritance  of  his  family,  with  the  paramount 
sovereinty  over  all  the  other  Thracian  tribes, 
ac'quired  by  the  conquests  of  Teres;  and  the 
revenue,  at  least,  of  ihis  large  dominion,  as 
Thucydides  assures  us,  Seuthes  himself  im- 
proved. During  bis  youth,  and  after  his  acces- 
sion, therefore,  the  Odr3'Eian  power  was  at  its 
height.  But  Majsades,  father  of  Xenophon's 
Seuthes,  was  prince  only  of  three  conquered 
tribes,  the  Melandepts,  Ti:iyns  and  l^iranip-. 
ses,  bordering  on  the  Propontis,  while  Me- 
docus  reigned  over  the  Odrysians.  Xeno- 
phon  expressly  says  it  was  in  the  decay  of 
the  Odrysian  power,  that  ^Iivsades  was  ex- 
pelled by  his  subjects  ;  and  Seuthes,  his  son» 
V7as  then  under  age,  ameer  boy ;  for  so  much 
not  only  is  implied  in  the  term  o^iipai/};  (pu- 
pillus,  as  Leunclavius  has  rendered  it)  but- 
fully  confirmed  by  the  phrase  that  follows, 
Sttei'  h  tia.ii'ia-M<;  lyiKjir.v.  This  Seuthes  was 
protected  and  educated  by  Medocus  king  of 
the  Odrvsians,  and  never  himself  pretended 
to  the  Odrysian  throne,  but  was  happy  to 
recover  his  principality  over  the  three  tribes 
above-mentioned,  more  than  twentj'  years 
after  Seuthes  son  of  Sparadocus  had  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle  Sitalces  in  the  monarchy  oi 
Thrace.  All  this  being  clearly  stated  by 
the  two  able  cotemporary  historians,  without 
the  least  appearance  of  ('ontradiction  between 
them,  Spelman's  fancy,  as  unnecessary  for 
any  explanation,  as  unfounded  on  any  au- 
thority, seems  unaccoiinta'jle. 


E  E 
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was  driven  from  Byzantium,  were,  through  disagreement  among  th« 

Anab.  1.7.     generals,  again  fruitless.     But  now,  when,   disappointed  in  all  other 

€.3.  S.6.  views,  while  the  season  (for  it  was  mid^'inter)  denied  the  passage  fur 
such  numbers  to  Greece,  and  the  soldiers  were  without  means  for  pro- 
viding themselves  in  a  friendly  country,  to  go  wherever  an  enemy  to 
be  plundered  could  be  pointed  out,  seemed  the  only  resource  for  sub- 

c.  '2.  s.'j.  sistence.  Xenophon  therefore  resolved  to  postpone  his  return  to  Athens, 
and  endevor  to  serve  the  army,  by  going  himself  to  negotiate  with 
Seuthes. 

'•  ^'  The  connection  of  Neon,  as  an  Asina?an,    Avith  Laceda?mon,   had 

decided  his  politics.  He  had  attached  himself  to  Aristarchus,  and, 
seceding  now  from  the  army,  with  about  eight  hundred  men,  he  in- 
camped  apart.  All  the  other  generals  approved  the  proposal  of  Xeno- 
phon, and  each  named  a  confidential  officer  to  attend  him.     Adding 

.J  jQ  Polycrates,  an  Athenian  lochage,  as  his  own  assistant,  Xenophon  rode 

by  night  to  a  castle,  where  Seuthes  was  then  residing,  scarcely  eight 
miles  from  the  camp.  As  they  approached,  many  fires  were  seen,  but 
no  people  ;  and  they  imagined  Seuthes  had  suddenly  removed  his  resi- 
dence.    Presently  however  the  h.um  of  voices  was  heard,   and  commu- 

^'  ^^'  nication  of  signals.     An  interpreter  then  advaaced,  and,  after  due  ex- 

planation, an  escort  of  two  hundred  targetecrs  came,  and  conducted 
Xenophon  with  his  attendants  to  the  castle.     Everything  around,  it 

^.  lb.  ^^'^^  observed,  marked  extreme  precaution  against  surprize.     By  the 

distant  fires,  whatever  approached  was  visible,  while  darkness  involved 
the  castle  and  its  watch.  The  horses  of  a  surrounding  outguard  of 
cavalry,  fed  only  by  day,  were  kept  bridled  and  ready  for  instantly 
mounting  all  night.  It  was  requested  of  Xenophon  that  only  two  of 
his  attendants  might  enter  with  him.  Such  were  the  fears  in  which 
'^'  this  prince  habitually  lived ;    the  Thyn-Thracians,  possessors  of  the 

country,  his  revolted  subjects,  being  esteemed  singularly  expert  and 
daring  in  nocturnal  enterprize. 

Xenophon  then,  with  his  two  companions,  being  introduced  to  the 
prijice,  horns  of  wine,  according  to  the  Thracian  custom,  were  pre- 
sented with  the  first  salutation.     After  some  conversation,  Xenophon 

s.  i€.  desired  that  his  other  principal  followers  might  be  admitted  ;  but,  to 

obviate 
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obviate  the  prince's  jealousy,  directed  that  they  should  leave  all  weapons 
without.  Scathes  however  exclaiming  that  he  mistrusted  no  Athenian, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  considered  all  as  his  kinsmen  and  friends,  the  Anab.  1.  7. 
Avhole  party  was  introduced.  The  prince's  proposals  were  then  declared. 
His  purpose  was  to  subdue  the  country,  formerly  subject  to  his  father, 
Avhich  he  said,  with  the  Grecian  army  added  to  his  own  forces,  he  Avas 
confident  would  be  easy.  He  oftered,  for  monthly  pay,  a  Cyzicene,  is_^o 
about  a  guinea,  to  every  soldier,  two  to  the  lochages,  and  four  to  the 
generals  ;  which  seems  to  have  been  a  common  proportion  in  the  Gre- 
cian service.  Protection,  to  those  who  might  want  it  against  the  Lace- 
dtemonians,  he  readily  promised  at  the  motion  of  Xenophon ;  and,  as 
land  was  Avhat  aThracian  prince  could  perhaps  of  all  things  most  cheaply 
give,  he  offered  it  in  any  quantity;  but  he  also  proniised  to  make  it 
valuable,  by  adding  oxen  for  cultivation,  and  a  fortified  seaport,  for 
securely  exporting  the  produce.  To  Xenophon  in  particular  he  pro- 
mised Bisante,  his  best  town  on  the  coast,  Avith  the  offer  of  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage,  and  assurance  that,  if  Xenophon  had  a  daughter,  he 
Avould  buy  her,  according  to  the  Thracian  custom. 

The  liberality  of  these  promises  seems  so  nearly  to  have  approached 
extravagance,  that  it  might  not  unreasonably  have  excited  suspicion. 
If  Xenophon  hoAvever  had  any,  he  has  not  declared  it.  Right-hands  c.  3.  s.  i. 
Avere  mutually  giA'cn,  and  Xenophon  with  his  followers  returned  to 
their  camp  before  da3%  In  the  morning,  Aristarchus  again  sent  for 
the  generals,  but  they  refused  to  go.  The  army  being  assembled,  the 
proposal  of  Seuthes  was  explained,  and  joyfully  accepted  :  Neon  and  s.  2,  3. 
others  from  Aristarchus  cndevored  to  dissuade;  holding  out  promises 
of  advantage  from  the  Lacedemonian  government,  for  service  in  the 
Chersonese ;  but  they  were  little  heard. 

Xenophon  led,  and  the  army  marched.     Before  they  had  advanced 
four  miles,  Seuthes  met  them,  and  took  the  ofi^ice  of  guide.     In  the 
afternoon  they  reached  some  villages,  stored  with  provisions,  Avhere  the  s.4. 
soldiers  Avere  a^'^cU  supplied,  while  the  generals  and  lochages  supped  i.e.  c.3. 
Avith  the  prince.     The  detail  of  this  entertainment,  the  most  curious  of  '•  7~^'>- 
its  kind  remaining  from  antiquity,  shows,  among  the  Thracians,.  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  customs,  yet  common,  among  the  politest 

people 
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people  of  the  East;  and,  among  the  Greeks,  not  that  correctness  of 
manners,  tho  Xcnophun  himself  is  an  exception,  uhich  might  be  cx- 

Anab.  l.D.  pectecl.  At  sunset,  when,  after  a  plentiful  repast,  the  cup  had  suffi- 
ciently  circulated,  the  Greeks  arose,  alledging  the  necessity  of  posting 
their  night-guards  and  giving  out  the  word.  Their  knowlege  of  Thra- 
cian  manners,  and  their  observation  of  wine  consumed,  gave  them  to 
suppose  that  Seuthes  would  not  rise  sober ;  but,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  ebriety,  lie  followed  them,  and  proposed,  by  marching  that 
night,  to  surprize  the  enemy,  yet  uninformed  of  his  increased  strength. 

s.  is—QO.  Aluch  plunder  he  hoped  might  be  taken,  and  many  prisoners  ;  whicli, 
as  the  Grecian  towns  of  the  neighborhood  afforded  a  ready  market  for 
slaves,  might  be  turned  to  good  account. 

s.  51,  The  Greeks  approved,  and  at  midnight  the   army  marched.     Not 

however  till  toward   noon   next   day,  they  reached  the  suwimit  of  a 
mountain-ridge,  covered  with  deep  snow,  and,  descending  unlooked-for 

s.  23:  into  the  plain  beyond,  the}'  found  the  expected  prey.     About  a  thou- 

sand slaves   were   taken,  with   two   thousand   head   of  neat,  and  tea 
thousand   of    smaller   cattle.     Next  morning    Seuthes  burnt  all    the 

1.  7.   c.  4.      villages,  not  leaving  a  house  ;  proposing  to  bring  the  people  to  sub- 

^'  ^'  mission  by  the  fear  of  losing  their  shelter  and  subsistence,  in  the  seve^ 

rity  of  winter.     The  booty  was  sent  to  be  sold  at  Perinthus,  to  provide 
pay  for  the  army. 

s.  2.  In  this  country,  in  so  southern  a  latitude,  and  only  two  da3's  march 

from  the  sea,  a  heavy  snow  falling,  the  cold  was  so  intense,  that  water 
froze  as  it  was  carried  from  the  spring,  and  even  the  wine  in  the  vessels 
became  ice.  The  Greeks  had  not  so  profited  from  experience  in 
Armenia  and  Pontus,  but  that,  witli  their  short  cloaks  and  bare  thighs, 
they  sufiered  severely ;  and  soir.e,  frostbitten,  lost  ears  and  noses- 
Then  they  discovered  the  advantage  of  the  Thracian  military  dress, 
which  at  first  hnd  appeared  uncouth  :  foxskin  caps  covering  the  ears, 
cloaks  reacl'.ing  below  the  knee,  and  warm  covering  for  the  hoi-semen's 
legs,  protected  Stnthes's  troops  against  the  inconveniencies  of  weather,to 
which  their  constitutions  also  were,  by  yearly  practice,  more  ha.dened. 
In  ivch  a  season  however  the  Thyns,  Mho  were  driven  from  their 
villages  to  seek  refuge  among  the  mountains,  could  not  but  be  dis- 
tressed. 
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Ircssed.  Finding  themselves  unable  to  resist  the  destruction,  threat- 
ened to  all  their  vallies,  they  sent  proposals  of  submission,  and 
requested  Xenophon's  mediation  in  their  favor.  A  perfidious  attack 
on-  the  Grecian  quaHers  followed,  and  particularly  against  Xenophon's. 
It  was  hov^ever  successfidly  resisted,  and  tlie  forces  of  Seuthes  being- 
great  ly  increased  by  Odrysian  volunteer;,  tiie  Thj-ns  threw  themselves 
on  his  mercy.  The  Thracian  prince  paid  tlie  compliment  to  Xeno- 
phon,  to  ofier  him  any  revenge  he  might  chuse,  for  that  perfidy  which 
had  been  directed  against  his  life.  Xennphon  answered,  that,  if  he 
desired  revenge,  he  should  have  it  aljundantly,  in  the  change  of  the 
condition  of  the  people,  from  independency  to  subjection  under 
despotic  authority  *°.  Xeuophon,  it  appears,  knew  how  to  value 
freedom;  but  was  not  nicely  scrupulous  of  supporting  the  cause  of 
despotism. 

Seutlies  having  thus  recovered  his  patrimony,  found  himself,  within 
the  short  space  of  tw^o  months,  from  a  ^^•andering  freebooter,  become 
prince  of  a  considerable  territory.  His  army  was  increased,  not  only 
■with  the  strengtl)  of  the  conquered  people,  but  with  numerous  Odrysians, 
whom  success  allured  to  his  standard.  To  the  north  of  Byzantium, 
bordering  on  the  Euxine  sea,  lived  a  Thracian  hord,  \\ho  had  never 
ov/ned  the  dominion  of  Mjesades,  but,  having  been  formerly  subdued 
by  Teres,  had  since  asserted  independency.     Seuthes  marched  against 


21.5 

.^nab.  1.7. 

s.  8,  y. 

s.  10—15, 


s.l6. 


c.  5.  s.  1—9. 


'  these  people  were,  instead  of  freemen, 
'to  become  sluves.'  Spelman.  This  does 
not  convey  to  English  readers  the  exact 
sense  of  the  original.  AoCXij5  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  strict  meaning  of  slave  with  us, 
for  which  the  Greeks  used  the  term  acJp- 
•iTc^ov,  but  was  applied  ■'to  any  v.ho  lived 
under  a  despotic  government.  Thus  Xeno- 
phon  makes  Cyjus  call  himself  ^ovf^o^,  and 
that  subjection  to  Laceda?nion,  under  which 
the  Thirty  proposed  to  govern  Athens,  is 
termed  by  Isocjrates  and  Lysias  ^<,vXsia  and 
ScvXiint.  Isuci.  Areiop.  p.  140.  v.  1?.  &  Lj's. 
TTsji  T?5  EfKt^g.  SiKij*.  p.  177,  vel  S04.    But 


Lysias  calls  his  manufacturer  slaves  uvl^a- 
wod'a.  Adv.  Eratosth.  p.  3SS.  li' we  some- 
times apply  the  term  slave  to  the  subjects  of 
arbitrary  governments,  it  is  by  a  rhetorical 
licence,  and  not  in  the  sober  language  of 
historical  narrative  :  we  do  not  consider  a 
Chinese  mandareen,  a  Turkish  bashaw,  or  a 
Spanish  grandee,  as  the  same  description  of 
person  with  a  West  Indian  slave;  nor  would 
the  Greeks  have  called  Cyrus  ly^^aTroLv, 
tho  be  might  call  himself  J'otAos.  Xeno- 
phon  (de  rep.  Ath.  c.  1.  s.  1 1.)  uses  the  ex- 
pressiori  of  JouXEUtiy  iy^favri^oiz — meaning  that 
the  Aihcnian  people  were  subservient  to 
their  slaves,  not  slaves  to  them. 


these^ 
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these,  and  quickly  compelled  them  to  become  his  tributaries.  Turn- 
ing then  southward  again,  his  Thracian  numbers  now  considerably 
exceeding  the  Greeks,  they  together  approached  the  Propontis  and 
incamped  near  Selymbria.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  this  winter  cam- 
pain,  in  so  severe  a  climate,  against  an  enemy  much  overpowered 
indeed,  but  singularly  expert  and  enterprizing  in  desultory  war,  not  a 
Greek  was  lost. 

Active  and   bold,  characteristical  qualities  of  a  Thracian,   Seuthes 
had  no  great  understanding  and  no  clear  honor.     Mean  deception,  how- 
ever, and  gross  dishonesty  seem  to  have  been  less  his  own  purpose,  than 
what  he  was  led  to  by  a  profligate  Greek,  Heracleides  of  Maroneia, 
who  had  acquired  his  confidence,  and  was  one  of  his  principal  coun- 
sellors before  the   Cyreian  army  entered  into  his  service.     This  man, 
"having  succeeded  in  the  endevor  to  excite  apprehension  and  dislike  of 
'Xenophon,  instigated  the  prince,  since  he  no  longer  wanted  the  service 
of  tlie  Grecian  army,  to  refuse  the  arrear  of  pay,  when  a  small  part  only, 
of  what  by  agreement  was  due,  had  yet  been  issued.     He  failed  in  an 
endevor  to  divide  the  generals  ;  but  discontent  grew  am.ong  the  soldiers, 
while  all  Xenophon's  applications,  for  the  pay  owing,  were  answered 
with  evasion. 
Arab  1  "  ^^  *^"^  state  of  things,  while,  on  one  side,  Seuthes  was  surrounded  by 

c.  5.  S.9.  his  numerous  Thracian  forces,  strong  in  cavalry,  of  which  the  Greeks 
were  destitute,  on  the  other,  judging  from  past  transactions,  no  degree 
of  enmit}^  was  not  to  be  apprehended  from  the  all-powerful  officers  of 
Sparta,  difficulty  and  danger  seemed  again  accumulating  against  the 
unfortunate  Cyreians,  and  j)articularly  against  Xenophon.  An  event,  no 
longer  expected,  relieved  them.  The  Lacedemonian  government  had  re- 
solved upon  war  with  Persia,  and  thus  the  Cyreian  army,  before  an  object 
of  jealousy,  now  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition.  Accordingly  two 
Laceda;monian  officers,  Charminiis  and  Polyneices,  came  to  Selymbria, 
autliorized  to  ingage  them,  at  the  same  pay  promised  by  Seuthes,  to  go 
to  that  most  inviting  of  all  fields  for  military  service,  the  rich  satrapy 
of  Tissaphernes.  The  proposal  was  joyfully  received  ;  and  the  more,  as 
beside  other  advantages,  the  commanding  interference  of  Lacedtcmon, 
it   was  now   hoped,  would    obtain   the   arrear  of  pay  due   from   the 
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Thracian  prince.     But  Scathes  was  governed  by  a  few  interested  coun- 
sellors :  and  it  was  not  till  the  army  was  sent  to  live  at  free  quarters,  in 
some  villages  which  he  had  given  to  one  of  the  chief  of  them,  that  nu 
interview,  desired   by  Xenophon  and  long  evaded,  was  at  length  ob- 
tained.    An  Odrysian,  who  assisted  at  the  conference,  with  generous  ^^j^^^,    j  -r 
indignation  declared  his  shame  of  that  officer's  conduct.     iJis  great  c.  7.  s.  6. 
soverein  Medocus,  he  said,  he  was  sure  would  not  approve  such  base 
dishonesty,  nor  give  any  support  to  those  who  could  be  guilty  of  it. 
Seuthcs  excused  himself,  disavowing  knowlege  of  the  circumstances, 
and  laying  the  blame  on  his  Greek  counsellor  Heracleides.     Paj'ment 
Avas  then  made,  in  tlie  manner  of  the  countr}^     A  single  talent  was  all 
that  could  be  obtained  in  money:  six  hundred  oxen,  four  thousand  c.6.  s.  51. 
sheep,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  slaves,  were  given  for  the  remainder 
due.    The  disposal  of  these,  for  the  benefit  of  the  army,  was  dexterously 
,  referred  by  Xenophon,  as  a  compliment,  to  the  Laceda3monians  Char-  s.  34. 
minus  and  Polyneices,  who  incurred  no  small  blame  in  the  conduct  of 
the  invidious  business. 

The  army  then  crossed  to  Lampsacus,  where  two  Lacedaimonian  c  s.  s.  1, 3. 
officers  arrived  soon  after,  with  pay,  Avhich  was  immediately  issued  for 
the  march  to  insue.  The  plain  of  Troy,  mount  Ida,  Antandrus,  and  the 
vale  of  Thebe,  were  then  traversed,  in  the  way  to  Pergamus  in  the  vale 
of  Caicus.  There  a  circumstance  occurred,  in  itself,  and  in  Xenophon's 
manner  of  relating  it,  strongly  characterizing  the  times.  Generally 
earnest  in  inculcating  humanity  and  liberality,  and  studious  to  demon- 
strate his  own  disinterestedness,  the  soldier-philosopher  nevertheless 
gives,  without  any  apparent  compunction,  a  detailed  account  of  a  noc- 
turnal expedition,  which  he  undertook  Avith  a  few  favorite  officers,  to 
surprize  a  Avealthy  Persian,  Avith  his  family,  in  a  castle  at  some  distance 
in  the  vale.  A  Grecian  family  of  rank,  in  Pergamus,  had  suggested  the 
measure,  apparently  to  share  in  the  spoil.  The  prophet,  employed  to 
sacrifice  on  the  occasion,  declared,  from  the  symptoms  of  the  victims,  s  G, 
that  the  gods  approved  and  Avould  favor  the  robbery.  Resistance  never- 
theless was  found  so  much  more  vigorous  than  expected,  that  the  party 
Avas  obliged  to  retreat,  Avith  many  Avounds,  and  considerable  risk  of 
being  all  cut  off.  A  feigned  movement,  Avith  the  Avhoie  army,  induced 
Vol.  III.  F  f  the 
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1.7.  tl>e  Persian  to  leave  his  castle.  The  attempt  being  then  renewed,  the 
^~'  castle  was  taken,  with  his  wife,  children,  slaves,  horses,  and  all  his  effects. 
The  capture  was  so  considerable,  that  Xenophon's  share  inabled  him, 
according  to  his  own  phrase,  to  confer  benefits ;  tho  before  so  distressed 
as  to  be  reduced  to  sell  his  horse,  at  Larnpsacus,  for  fi.fty  darics,  about 
thirty-five  guineas.  The  army  returned  to  Pergamus,  there  to  wait  the 
orders  of  the  Laccda;monian  commander-in-chief, 


Notes  from  the  End  of  the  First  Section  of  the  Twenty-third  Chapter. 


"  It  seems  a  whimsical  circumstance  that, 
«mong  other  writers,  Spelman,  the  applauded 
translator,  and  Hutchinson,  the  able  editor 
of  the  Anabasis,  have  concurred  in  the  fancy 
to  contradict  or  explain  away  their  author's 
own  account  of  his  own  age;  and,  without 
apparent  purpose  but  to  establish  a  calcula- 
tion of  their  own,  founded  upon  authority 
so  dubious  and  so  aelicient,  that,  even  were 
there  nothing  on  the  other  side,  it  could 
scarcely  prove  anything.  Lucian,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Long  Life,  says  that  Xenophon 
passed  the  age  of  ninety  years ;  without 
adding  when  he  was  born  or  when  he  died. 
Diogenes  Laertius  says  that  he  died  in  the 
first  year  of  the  hundred  and  fifth  Olympiad ; 
without  adding  at  what  age.  Strabo  (1.  y. 
p.  ClS.)  has  related  that  he  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Delium,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  But  Athenajus  has 
shown,  from  Plato,  that  this  could  not  be ; 
and  indeed  the  story  altogether  is  so  nearly 
absurd,  that  we  may  wonder  rather  that 
Strabo  should  have  related  it,  than  that 
Diogenes  sliould  have  copied  it  from  him. 
Diogenes  is  not  famous  for  accuracy,  any 
more  than  for  judgement;  so  Spelman  pro- 
fesses to  rest  on  Lucian's  account,  which,  he 
sa}',  he  sees  no  reason  to  disbelieve.  I  see 
no  reason  to  disbelieve  it  either;  because  it 
reiilly  affirms  no  more  than  that  Xenophon 
lived  to  the  sge  of  more  than  ninety;  which 
is  in  itself  possible,  and  contradicted  by  none. 
But  Xenophon's  own  account,  equally  un- 
contradicted by  all  anticnt  writers,  appears 


to  me  to  deserve  the  first  credit.  He  has- 
indeed  not  slated  his  own  age  precisely;  but 
he  has  marked  it,  I  think  clearly,  within 
two  or  three  years ;  and  so  the  learned  and 
ingenious  friend  of  Spelman  has  thought, 
the  author  of  the  geographical  dissertation 
annexed  to  his  translation  of  the  Anabasis. 
Spelman  and  Hutchinson,  putting  together 
the  accounts  of  Lucian  and  Diogenes  (for 
neither  alone  will  at  all  serve  their  purpose) 
reckon  Xenophon  near  fifty  when  he  ingaged 
with  Cyrus:  the  author  of  the  geographical 
dissertation  supposes  him  only  five-and- 
twenty.  If  Xenophon's  own  account  of  him- 
self deserve  any  credit,  and  if  it  ought  not 
to  be  tortured  to  a  meaning  to  which  it  can- 
not without  torture  be  brought,  he  was  cer- 
tainly under  thirty.  The  matter  is  not  im- 
portant; but  having  taken  the  pains,  perhaps 
more  than  it  was  worth,  to  examine  it,  I 
will  not  deny  the  reader  who  may  have  cu- 
riosity for  it,  the  benefit,  if  he  can  draw  any, 
from  my  trouble. 

Among  the  first  occasions  on  which  the 
name  of  Xenophon  occurs  in  the  Anabasis, 
(1.2.  c.  1.  s.  10.)  he  is  addressed  with  the 
appellation  of  Nsailo-xs,  which  Spelman  ob- 
serves, however  ill  it  might  apply  to  one 
near  fifty,  must  be  translated  Young  man. 
Is'ow  it  happens  that  we  have  information, 
from  Xenophon  himself,  to  what  age  a  man 
might  properly  be  called  Ne'o?.  The  ques- 
tion occurs  in  his  Memorials  of  Socrates 
(1.  1.  c.  2.  s.  35.)  and  thirty  is  there  named 
as  its  utmost  term,  and  ratlier  beyond  the 
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age  to  which  it  was  ordinarily  given.  Nsa- 
/io-kk;  then,  a  diminutive  from  Nto;,  would 
not  be  commonly  applied  to  a  more  advanced 
ajre.  As  the  titles  Nf'o?  and  Nekjio-xo;  are, 
more  than  once  in  the  Anabasis,  given  to 
Xenophon,  this  alone  seems  pretty  strong 
proof  that  he  was  under  thirty.  But  there 
is  besides,  in  the  Anabasis,  what  appears  to 
me,  complete  confirmation  of  it;  for  Prox- 
enus,  it  is  there  positively  said,  was  about 
'thirty,  when  he  was  put  to  death,  or  when 
the  army  was  deprived  of  his  services.  Xe- 
nophon, when  he  tirst  conceived  the  ideii  of 
offering  himself  for  successor  to  Proxenus 
in  command,  was  deterred  by  the  considera- 
tion of  his  youth  ;  which  seems  decisively 
to  mark  that  he  was  younger  than  Proxenus, 
and  consequently  under  thirty.  This  indeed 
is  testimony  so  nearly  direct,  that  it  has  evi- 
dently staggered  Spelman ;  who  nevertheless 
has  been  so  resolved  to  abide  by  his  deduc- 
tion from  Lucian  and  Diogenes,  that  rather 
than  allow  his  author  to  give  evidence  against 
it,  he  has  chosen  to  mis-translate  him,  and 
even  to  risk  contradictions.  JVhat  age  do  I 
•wait  for?  is  his  very  just  version  of  Xeno- 
phon's  words,  when  he  was  hesitating  whe- 
ther to  offer  himself  for  the  command ;  words 
certainly  bearing  no  very  evident  sense,  if 
they  did  not  imply  that  he  apprehended  objec- 
tion would  be  taken  to  his  youth.  In  answer 
then  to  tliis  objection,  Xeuophon  proceeds 
thus  :  On  ya.f  lyuy  eti  ■ETfacrGi/TEfos  ES-o^ai,  ikv 
T^ifx-iDdv  la^aou)  l^aJloc  T«r?  tEroXfjLtiotf,  (Anab, 
1.3.  c.  1.  s.  10.)  //'/  abandon  myself  to  the 
enemy  this  day, {so  Spelma  n  turns  the  passage,) 
I  shall  never  live  to  see  another.  It  cannot  be 
said,  in  excuse  for  the  miserable  insipidity 
of  this  version,  that  it  is  litteral.  A  litteral 
translation  would  here  not  only  give  the 
sense  more  exactly,  but  even  more  spiritedly : 
I  shall  never  be  older,  (replying  to  his  own 
question,  '  What  age  do  I  wait  for?')  if  to- 
day I  betray  myself  to  the  enemy ;  meaning, 
if  through  false  delicacy,  in  consideration  of 
my  youth,  I  omit  that  exertion,  by  which  I 
and  the  urmy  xeith  me  might  be  saved  from  the 
enemy. 


Another  passage  soon  follows,  to  the 
same  purpose,  of  which  Spelman  has  very 
ingeniously  given  a  litteral  translation,  with 
a  sense  completely  dubious.  Wlien  actually 
offering  himself  for  the  command,  Xenophon 
apologizes  for  his  youth  thus:   'e>  ii  viAsTi 

TaTliTs/M  riyudut,  ovSir  K^t^ns'il^oi/.ai  TV'  ^^iKiccv^ 
•tAAa  xai  ccxnaQiin  yjyov^oct  Eouy.itv  wr  i^a-vTov  T* 
xexB.  If  you  appoint  me  to  be  yoitr  leader, 
(says  Spehnan's  translation,)  I  shall  not  ex- 
cuse myself  by  reason  of  my  age,  but  think  my- 
self even  in  the  vigor  nf  it  to  repel  an  injury. 
It  is  obvious,  that  fhis  might  come  either 
from  a  man  too  old  or  from  one  too  young 
for  the  office.  To  fix  the  sense,  therefore, 
the  reader  is  referred,  by  a  note,  to  the  trans- 
lator's former  notice  cf  Xenophon's  age. 
Spelman  seems  to  have  been  so  aware 
of  the  absurdity  of  starting,  that  fifiy 
was  an  age  either  too  early,  or  too  ad- 
vanced, for  a  man  to  undertake  the  office 
of  general,  that  he  chose  rather  to  refer 
the  reader  to  a  former  discussion,  than  to 
shock  him  with  the  direct  mention,  in  this 
place,  of  the  result  of  it.  Leunclavius  has 
translated  the  passage  very  differently,  and 
I  think  very  properly,  thus:  Hi  me  ducismu- 
nerefungijubctis,  cctutis  excusatione  nequaquam 
utar ;  sed  adolescentim  vigorem  ad  propulsan- 
dum  mala  mihiprofuturmi  arbitrur.  We  find 
that  Clearchus,  who  is  represented  as  a  ge- 
neral of  most  vigorous  exertion,  was  fifty; 
and  Cleanor  was  older.  If  Xenophon  was 
near  fifty,  he  would  not  have  isaid  '  What 
'  age  do  I  wait  for?'  The  whole  of  the  apo- 
logy for  his  age,  whether  as  supposing  him 
too  old  or  too  young,  would  have  been  ab- 
surd. But  every  mention  of  him  with  any 
inipluation  of  his  age,  throughout  the  Ana- 
basis, shows  him  to  have  been  much  younger. 
A  few  weeks  before  his  appointment  to  the 
command,  he  was  addressed  with  the  appel- 
lation of  NEaviffxi,  Youth.  After  liis  appoint- 
ment, we  are  informed,  (1.  3.  c.  2.  s.  'Z5.) 
that  Timasion  and  he  were  the  two  youngest 
of  the  generals.  If  he  was  too  old,  how  im- 
proper must  the  choice  of  the  others  hase 
been !  But,  in  the  various  actions  that  fol- 
r  r  2  lowed. 
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lowed,  we  always  find  him  taking,  and  always 
mentioning  it  as  becoming  him,  that  more 
active  duty,  which  in  the  Grecian  service 
was  appropriated  to  the  youthful.  Supposing 
him  between  tweuty-five  and  thirty,  the  in- 
terpretation, where  he  speaks  of  himself,  is 
always  obvious,  and  all  is  consistent;  but 
supposing  him  fifty,  or  near  it,  even  the  forced 
interpretation  of  Spelnian  is  full  of  contra- 
diction and  absurdity. 

If  then  I  cannot  commend  the  judgement, 
the  accuracy,  or  the  fairness  of  Spelman,  in 
forming  and  supporting  his  opinion  of  Xeno- 
phon's  age,  I  can  still  less  be  satisfied  with 
the  more  direct  and  less  qualified  contradic- 
tion of  his  author,  in  the  account  which,  in 
his  introduction,  he  has  given  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian Clearchus.  Totally  neglecting 
Xenophon's  short  but  clear  history  of  the 
principal  circumstancesof  that  general's  life, 
he  has  trusted  implicitly  to  the  very  differ- 
ent account  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  '  who,  be- 
'  side  the  character  he  has  deservedly  ob- 

•  tained,'  he  says,  '  for  fidelity  and  exact- 
'  ness,  had   the   advantage   of  living  many 

*  centuries  nearer  the  transactions  he  re- 
'  counts,  than  those  who  differ  from  him  in 

♦  chronology.'  This  seems  reiilly  a  curious 
reason  for  preferring  the  account  of  Diodorus, 
who  lived  full  three  centuries  after  Clearchus, 
to  that  of  Xenophon,  who  served  under 
him,  and  cannot  but  have  known  intimately, 
if  not  Cleiirchus  himself,  yet  many  who  must 
Lave  known  him  intimately.  As  to  the  cha- 
racter which  Diodorus  has  deservedly  ob- 
tained for  fidelity  and  exactness,  those  who 
itnow  him  best,  I  fear,  will  be  most  inclined 
to  join  with  the  penetrating,  judicious,  and 
diligent  Henry  Dodwell;  who,  compelled, by 
the  pursuit  he  was  ingaged  in,  to  study  him 
closely,  and  indignant  at  length  at  the  in- 
cessancy  of  his  vexatious  inaccuracies,  calls 
him  i?npcrifus  historiarum  tariarumepocharum- 
qiie  commissor  Diudorus.  (Chron.  Xenoph. 
ad  ann.  A.  C.  396.) 

It  is  an  unpleasant  task,  which  the  writer 
of  Grecian  history  cannot  always  decline, 
11 


to  decry  the  general  authority  of  those  on 
whom  he  must  sometimes  rest  for  authority; 
if  he  would  vindicate  historical  sincerity,  it 
is  indispensable.  Plutarch,  living  more  than 
four  centuries  after  Xenophon,  and  more 
than  one  after  Diodorus,  has  chosen  to  con- 
tradict the  accounts  of  both.  Instead  of  a 
condemned  exile,  as  Xenophon,  or  a  rebel, 
as  Diodorus  reports  Cleiirchus  to  have  been, 
Plutarch  affirms  that  he  had  a  regular  com- 
mission from  the  Lacedaemonian  government 
to  serve  under  Cyrus.  (Pint.  vit.  Artaxer. 
p.  ]  SJ-1-.;  It  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  Xenophon's  narrative,  the  only  connected 
and  consistent  narrative  remaining  of  the 
transactions  of  the  age,  that  this  could  not. 
be.  Let  those  v.ho,  in  respect  for  any  re- 
putation which  Plutarch  may  liave  gained 
among  litterary  men  little  conversant  with 
the  world,  would  put  his  authority  in  any 
competition  with  Xenophon's,  but  look  to 
the  puerility  and  absurdity  of  the  account 
he  has  given  of  the  communication  between 
Cyrus  and  the  Lacedsmonian  government, 
previous  to  the  expedition  ;  and,  if  they  de- 
sire a  sample  of  his  carelessness,  let  them 
compare  his  praise  of  Xenophon,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  with  his 
continual  and  unqualified  contradictions  of 
Xenophon. 


*  The  account  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus 
and  of  the  return  of  the  Greeks,  remaining 
to  us  with  the  title  of  Kieov  'A»a€«5-i;j  having 
passed,  apparently  without  question,  among 
the  antients,  for  the  work  of  the  Socralic 
Xenophon,  from  his  own  age  dov.nward,  it 
cannot  but  seem  strange  that  any  doubt 
about  it  should  have  gained  in  modern  times. 
Nevertheless  such  a  doubt,  excited  by  a  pas- 
sage in  the  work  itself,  having  been  cherished 
by  men  eminent  among  the  learned,  some 
notice  of  it  may  be  necessary  here. 

In  Xenophon's  Grecian  annals,  tlie  tenor 
of  the  narration  required  some  account  of 
the  e.xpeditiou  of  Cyrus  and  the  return  of 

the 
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the  Grecian  army;  but,  instead  of  giving  any, 
the  author  has  referred  his  reader  to  an  ac- 
count which  he  attributes  to  Themibtogeues 
of  Syracuse.  This  at  first  sight  will  of  course 
give  to  suppose  that  an  account  written  by 
a  Syracusan,  named  Theniistogcnes,  was 
then  extant;  but  it  can  at  no  rate  prove  that 
the  work  now  extant  on  the  subject,  which 
always  passed  among  the  antients  for  Xeno- 
phon's,  WHS  <\-ritten,  not  by  Xenophon,  but 
by  Theniistogenes.  It  is  however  remarkable 
that,  from  the  age  of  Xenophon  to  that  of 
Suidas,  no  mention  occurs,  in  any  remaining 
work,  of  such  an  author  us  Theniistogenes; 
*'hile  we  find  an  cAtraordinary  assemblage, 
of  names  the  most  eminent  in  litterature, 
bearing  testimony  to  the  extant  Anabasis  as 
the  work  of  Xenoplion.  Dionysms  of  Ha- 
licarnasbus,  Strabo,  Cicero,  Laertius,  Lucian, 
^lian,  Ilesychius,  Pollux,I:larpocration,  Am- 
nionius,  are  enumerated  by  Hutchinson  :  to 
these,  I  think,  should  be  added  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  or  die  author  of  tlie  work  attri- 
buted to  him,  Plutarch,  and  Longinus;  and 
when,  in  an  age  comparatively  modern,  the 
collector  Suidas  chose  to  controvert  this 
weight  of  evidence,  he  has  offered  no  argu- 
ment but  a  reference  to  the  works  of  Xeno- 
phon, which  all  those  authors  had  red  and 
could  understand  at  least  as  well  as  he. 

\Vhy  then,  it  will  of  course  occur  to  ask, 
did  Xenophon,  in  his  Grecian  Annals,  refer 
to  the  work  of  Themistogenes  ?  Plutarch,  in 
his  treatise  on  the  Glory  of  the  Athenians, 
has  accounted  for  it  thus:  'Xenophon,'  be 
says,  '  was  a  subject  of  history  for  liimself. 
'  But  when  he  published  his  narrative  of  his 
'  own  achievements  in  military  command, 
'  he  ascribed  it  to  Themistogenes  of  Syra- 
'  cuse;  giving  away  thus  the  litteriiry  repu- 
'  tation  to  arise  from  the  work,  that  he 
'  might  the  better  establish  the  credit  of  the 
'  facts  related.' 

This  explanation,  tho  I  allow  it  credit  as 
far  as  it  goes,  is,  however,  not  by  itself  com- 
pletely satisfactory.  Nevertheless  I  think 
whoever  reads  the  Anabasis,  attending,   at 


the  same  time,  to  the  general  history  of  tlie 
age,  may  draw,  from  the  two,  what  is  want- 
ing to  complete  it.  He  cannot  fail  to  observe, 
that  it  has  been  a  principal  purpose  of  the 
author  of  the  Anabasis  to  apologize  for  the 
conduct  of  Xenophon.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  work,  the  narrative  is  constantly  accom- 
panied with  a  studied  defence  of  his  conduct; 
in  which,  both  the  circumstances  that  pro- 
duced his  banishment  from  Athens,  and  what- 
ever might  give  umbrage  or  excite  jealousy 
against  him  in  Laced-jemon,  have  been  care- 
fully considered.  But  there  are  passages  in 
the  work,  speeches  of  Xenophon  himself  on 
delicate  occasions,  particularly  his  commu- 
nication with  Cleander  the  Lacedaomonian 
general,  related  in  the  sixth  book,  winch 
could  be  known  only  from  himself  or  from 
Cleander.  That  these  have  not  been  foreeries 
of  Theniistogenes,  is  evident  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Xenophon  himself,  who  refers  to 
tlie  work,  which  he  ascribes  to  Themisto- 
genes, with  intire  satisfaction. 

One,  then,  of  these  three  conclusions  must 
follow :  either,  first,  the  narrative  of  Themis- 
togenes, if  such  ever  existed,  had  not  in  it 
that  apology  for  Xenophoii,  which  we  find 
interwoven  in  the  Anabasis  transmitted  to 
us  as  Xenophon's,  and  con3e<^iueutly  was 
a  ditl'erent  work;  or,  secondly,  Tliemisto- 
grtios  wrote  ut;der  the  direction  of  Xeno- 
phon ;  or,  thirdly,  Xenophon  wrote  the  ex- 
tant Anabasis,  and,  for  reasons,  which  those 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  his  life, 
and  the  history  of  the  times,  will  have  no 
difficulty  to  conceive  may  have  been  power- 
ful, chose  that,  on  its  first  publication,  it 
should  pass  under  another's  name.  The  lat- 
ter has  been  the  belief  of  all  antiquity ;  and, 
indeed,  if  it  liad  not  been  fully  known  that 
the  .ascription  of  the  Anabasis  to  Themisto- 
genes was  a  fiction,  the  concurrence  of  all 
antiquity,  in  stripping  that  author  of  his  just 
fame,  so  completely  that,  from  Xenophon 
himself  to  Suidas,  he  is  nev€r  once  named 
as  a  writer  of  merit,  in  any  work  remaining 
to  us,  while,  in  so  many,  the  Anabasis  is 

meulioned 
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mentioned  as  the  work  of  Xenophon,  would  stated  is,  that,  under   every  consideration, 

be,  if  at  all  credible,  certainly  the  most  ex-  the  facts  reported  in  the  Anabasis  have  the 

triordinary  circumstance  in  the  histo-'y  of  full  authority  of  Xenophon.     For  myself,  I 

letters,  will  venture  to  add,  I  see  no  room  for  any 

For  the  political  and  military  historian,  kind  of  reasonable  doubt  but  that  Xenophon 

the  important  result  of  what  has  here  been  was  the  writer. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV, 

History  of  Laced^^mox  from  the  Restomtion  of  the  Athenian- 
Democracy,  and  Affairs  of  the  Greeks   in  Asia  from  the 

-  Renewal  of  War  between  Laced^emon  and  Persia,  to  the 
Renewal  of  War  within  Greece. 


SECTION    I. 

IVar  resolved  by  Lacedcemon  against  Persia :  Thimbron  Commander- 
in-chief :  joined  by  the  Cyreian  Greek  forces.  Liberality  of  the 
Persian  Government.  DercylUdas  Commander-in-chief :  Truce  with 
the  satrap  of  Lydia,  and  JVar  with  the  satrap  of  Bithynia.  Mania 
satrapess  of  ^olia  :  Successes  of  DercylUdas  in  JEoUa.  Winter 
operations  in  Bithynia.  Protection  given  to  the  Chersonese.  Pros- 
perity of  the  Greciati  Colonies.  Ill-judged  orders  from  Lacedcemon. 
Danger  of  the  Grecian  Colonies.  Treaty  concluded  betzceen  Der- 
cylUdas and  Tissaphernes,  J  or  the  complete  Emancipation  of  the 
Asian  Greeks  from  Persian  dominion. 


w 


HEN  the  Lacedtemouians  put  an  end  to  the  Athenian  empire, 
they  vindicated  to  themselves  the  sovercinty  of  the  ilands  and 


of  the  European  cities ;  they  placed  their  own  governors,  with  the  title  ?^^""   ,  ''  „ 

1*    0>      Ca     la     S«    .ta  « 

of  harmost,  in  Byzantium  and  in  the  Chersonese;  but  they  neither 
claimed  any  dominion  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  nor  asserted  the 
freedom  of  the  Grecian  republics  there :  the  allegiance  of  the  Asian 
Greeks  was  transferred  from  the  Athenian  people  to  the  Persian  king  ; 
and,  under  him,  to  the  satraps,   Pharnabazus  and  Tissaphernes. 

We  have  seen  that,   among  the  Greeks  of  Asia,   Cyrus  was  popular, 
and  Tissaphernes  unpopular ;  insomuch  that,  by  a  kind  of  rebellion 

against 
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against  the  satrap,  the  lonians  had  attached  themselves  to  the  piiiicc. 
The  event  theicfore  of  the  expedition  against  the  king,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Tissaphernes  to  the  great  command  Avhich  Cyrus  had  held, 
could  not  but  be  highly  alarming  to  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  glorious  retreat  of  the  Greeks  who  had  accompanied  the  prince, 
and  the  clear  evidence,  which  their  return  in  safety  bore,  to  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Grecian  arms,  afforded  ground  of  incouragement.  If 
the  patronage  of  Laceda;mon  could  be  obtained,  whose  councils  com- 
manded the  united  arms  of  Greece,  little,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  satrap's  vengeance.  Refusing  therefore  to 
acknowlege  his  authority,  the  lonians  sent  ministers  to  Lacedaimon  to 
solicit  protection. 

The  Lacedaemonian  government,  less  expecting  friendship  from  the 

king   and   from   Tissaphernes,    on   account  of  their  connection  with 

Xcn.  Hel.      Cyrus,  and  valuing  it  less,  as  the  fame  of  the  actions  of  the  Cyreian 

1.3.  c.  i.s.3.  ^j.p-,y  taught  to  despise  their  enmity,  resolved  that  the  lonians  should 

be  protected.     Possibly  circumstances  at  home  might  contribute  to 

this  determination.     It  might  be  desirable  to  employ  a  part  of  their 

people  on  forein  service;  and  for  service  against  an  enemy,  so  much 

famed  for  wealth,  and  so  little  for  bravery  and  military  skill,  volunteers 

would  be  numerous  among  the  poor  commonwealths  of  Peloponnesus. 

B.  C.  400    Four  thousand  men  were  required  from  the  allies.     Only  one  thousand 

enriuig,  or     ^vere  added  from  Lacedsemon  ;  and  they  were  all  of  those  called  neoda- 

300  be- 

jgiiinine.  modes;,  who,  owing  their  elevation,  from  the  condition  of  slaves  into 
-Pl.  S'^.i.  the  rank  of  citizens,  to  the  necessities  of  war,  were,  on  the  return  of 
peace,  looked  upon  with  so  invidious  an  eye,  that  an  occasion  for  send- 
ing them  on  forein  service  would  be  acceptable,  both  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  themselves.  Cavalry  v/as  very  desirable  for  war  in  Asia : 
but  the  utmost  force  that  Peloponnesus  could  raise  was  very  small ; 
and  the  principal  citizens  of  the  wealthiest  republics,  who  alone  com- 
posed it,  would  not  be  the  most  willing  partakers  in  distant  adventure. 
Application  ^vas  therefore  made  to  Athens;  M'here  recent  ilisorders, 
extreme  jwlitical  jealous}',  and  a  total  want  of  protection  against  any 
momentary  caprice  of  the  people,  made  the  situation  of  men  of  rank 
.and  fortune  so  precarious,  that  the  offer  of  pay  for  tliree  hundred  horse 

found 
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found  ready  acceptance  tliere.     Thimbroii  M-as  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  in  Asia,  \vitl\  the  title  of  harniost. 

Arri\  ini^-  in  Ionia,  with  his  European  forces,  early  in  spring,  Thimbron  13.  C.  "H)9. 
circulated  a  requisition  for  an  apportionment  of  troops  from  every  '  ^  *' 
Grecian  city  in  Asia;  where,  says  Xenophon,  at  that  time,  all  obeyed 
whatever  a  Lacedemonian  commanded.  The  Cyreians,  under 'Xeno- 
phon, had  been  already  ingaged  for  the  service,  and  were  marching  to 
join  the  Lacedaemonian  army.  ]\Iean while,  tho  his  force  was  consider- 
able, Thimbron  feared  to  traverse  the  open  country,  in  presence  of  the 
Persian  cavalry,  and  thought  it  well  if  he  could  afford  some  protection, 
against  its  ravages,  to  the  countiy  around  posts  which  he  could  securely 
occupy.  The  junction  of  the  Cyreians  however  gave  him  a  decided 
superiority  ;  and  many  towns,  before  awed  by  the  Persian  power,  with 
T'Cady  zeal  then  opened  their  gates  to  him. 

Four  persons,  whose  circumstances  deserve  notice,  took  this  oppor-  Xcn.  Hel. 
tunity  for  embracing  the  Grecian  cause;  Eur^sthenes  and  Procles, 
descendants  of  Demaratus,  the  exiled  king  of  Lacedtenion  who  attended 
Xerxes  into  Greece,  and  Gorgion  and  Gongylus,  descended  from  the 
Eretrian  Gongylus,  who,  by  his  conduct  also  during  the  Persian  inva- 
sion, liad  merited  banishment  from  his  country  and  favor  with  the 
Persian  monarch.  The  towns  of  Pergamus,  Teuthrania,  and  Halisar- 
nia,  given  to  Demaratus,  and  Gambrium,  Palaigambrium,  Myrina, 
and  Grynium,  to  Gongylus,  remained  tlie  property  of  their  posterity. 
.These  gifts,  from  the  Persian  king,  seem  to  have  had  much  of  the 
nature  of  fiefs,  in  the  Gothic  kingdoms'.  It  would  have  been  a 
gratification,  at  least  to  our  curiosity,  had  Xenophon  been  fuller  in 
explanation  on  the  subject.  From  their  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
Cyrus,  and  consequent  dread  of  the  king's  vengeance,  apparently  arose 
the  revolt  of  those  Grecian  subjects  of  the  Persian  empire;  which, 
otherwise,  would  mark  gross  ingratitude  to  a  beneficent  government. 
For  the  testimmiy  here  given  by  Xenophon,  remarkably  corresponding 
with  all  remaining  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  strongly  confirms^ 
vhat  has  been  heretofore  observed,  that  there  was  uncommon  liberality 

'  In  die  Anabasis.  Prorlcf  i?  called  ajx"'*  thief,  or  lord,  of  TcuUnania.     Anab.  1  \;. 
c.  1.  s.  3- 

YoL.  in.  G  e  ill 
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in  the  despotism  of  the  Persian  empire.  Public  faith  M'as  kept;  pro- 
perty was  not  without  security;  it  was  not  tlicrc,  as  under  the  present 
M-onderfully  barbarian  government  of  the  same  fine  country,  a  crime  to 
be  ricl).  Large  estates,  given  even  to  forciners,  passed  to  tl]eir  late 
posterity;  and,  instead  of  the  tyranny  wliicli  now  depopulates  towns 
and  pi-ovinces,  and  against  which  the  remaining  subjects  recur  to  thp 
patronage  of  some  forein  ambassador,  the  Persian  government  so  ex- 
tended liberal  protection  to  all,  that  Grecian  cities  coukl  prefer  the 
dominion  of  the  Persian  king  to  that  of  the  Athenian  or  Lacedaemonian 
commonwealths,  and  flourish  under  it. 

-  But,  if  the  Persian   government  was  generally  rnild  and  liberal,  it 
liad  been,  since  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  always  weak,  and  verging  to  dis-- 

Xen.  Ilel.      solution.     The  Laxedajmonian  general  Thimbron,  Avho,  Mith  compara- 

1.3  c  1.  s.  5  .         ■ 

(j,  "   "  '   '  '  tively  a  small  force,  had  been  making  conquests  against  it,  showed  no- 

consid-erable  abilities  in  the  field,  and  in  camp  and  in  quarters  his  dis- 
cipline was  very  deficient.  The  allies  suffered  from  the  licentiousness 
of  his  arn\v;  and  complaints,  in  Consequence,  were  so  urged  at  Lace- 
dirmon,  tliat,  on  the  expiration  of  his  year,  he  was  sentenced  to 
banishment. 

B.  C.  S98.       Dercyllidas,  who  succeeded  him,  Avas  more  equal  to  a  great  and  dif- 
•^^r-        ficult  command.     Having  already  served  in  Asia,  under  Lysander,   he 

Xen.  Hel.  knew  the  characters  of  the  two  satraps,  who  divided  between  them,  in 
almost  independent  sovereinty,  the  dominion  of  the  western  provinces. 
The  instructions  of  the  ephor^  directed  him  to  lead  the  army  into  Caria, 
the  hereditary  government  of  Tissaphernes.  But  the  desire  of  reveng- 
ing a  disgrace  he  had  formerly  incurred,  when  harmost  of  Abydus,  in 
consequence  of  an  accusation  from  Pharnabazus,  assisted  at  least,  ac-. 
cording  to  the  cotemporary  historian,  his  friend,  in  determining  him 
to  act  otherwise.  He  negotiated  with  Tissaphernes;  and  that  dastardly 
satrap,  ill-disposed  toward  Pharnabazus,  and  always  readier  for  nego- 
tiation than  battle,  instead  of  exerting  the  great  power,  with  which  he 
was  vested,  for  the  general  defence  of  the  empire,  bargained  for  a  par- 
ticular peace  for  his  own  provinces,  and  consented  that  the  Grecian 
arms  should,  without  opposition  from  him,  be  carried  into  the  Bithynian 
satrapy.     Dercyllidas,  having  thus  provided  for  the  safety  of  the  rich 

fields 


1.3.  c.  1.  s.C, 
7,8. 
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fields  of  Ionia,  wliich  would  otherwise  have  been  liable,  in  his  absence, 
to  suflVr  from  tlic  Persian  cavalry,  hastened  his  march  northward  ; 
and,  in  the  length  of  M'ay  from  Caria  to  the  borders  of  iEolia,  he 
maintained  an  exactness  of  discipline  that  gained  him  the  greater 
credit  with  the  allies,  as  it  was  contrasted  with  the  licentiousness,  from 
vhich  the  country  had  suffered  while  Thimbron  commanded. 

The  circumstances  of /Eolia  might  reasonably  have  invited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  general,  tho  revenge  had  not  instigated.  According  to  that 
liberal  policv,  more  than  once  already  noticed  as  ordinary  among  the   ^      „  , 

'  "  ''  J  ^  Xen.  Ilel. 

Persians,  Pharnabazns  had  appointed  Zenis,  a  Greek  of  Dardanum,  to  1.3.  c.  1. 
be  governor,  or,  according  to  Xenophon's  phrase,  satrap,  of  that  fine  ^'  ' 
country,  so  interesting,  in  earliest  history,  as  the  kingdom  of  Priam, 
and  the  seat  of  the  Trojan  war.  Zenis  died  early,  leaving  a  widow,' 
ISIania,  also  a  Dardanian.  This  extraordinary  woman  solicited  the 
succession  to  her  late  husband's  command ;  and  supported  her  solicita- 
tion with  presents  so  agreeable  to  the  satrap's  fancy,  and  proofs  so  preg- 
nant of  her  own  talents  and  spirit,  that  she  obtained  her  suit.  Being  s.  10. 
accordingly  vested  with  the  government,  she  did  not  disappoint,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  far  exceeded  the  satrap's  expectation.  None  of  his 
governors  collected  and  remitted  the  revenue  more  regularly;  none 
accompanied  the  remittance  with  presents  more  acceptable  ;  none,  M'hen 
he  made  his  progress  through  his  satrapy,  received  him  with  such 
elegant  magnificence,  or  entertained  him  so  agreeably.  These  were  a 
Avoman's  merits,  but  she  united  with  them  manly  virtues.  In  the  fre- 
<]uency  of  disaffection  and  revolt,  among  the  Persian  provinces,  no  dis- 
turbance happened  under  her  government.  She  not  only  held  all  jn 
due  obedience,  but,  raising  a  body  of  Grecian  mercenaries,  she  reduced 
the  maritime  towns  of  Larissa,  Ilamaxitus,  and  Colona;,  which  had 
hitherto  resisted  the  Persian  dominion.  Herself  attended  the  sieges, 
viewing  the  operations  from  her  chariot,  and  by  praises  and  presents, 
judiciously  besto\ved,  she  excited  such  emulation,  that  her  army 
acquired  repute  superior  to  any  other  body  of  mercenaries  in  Asia. 
Pharnabazus  requiring  troops  for  suppressing  the  incursions  of  the 
rebellious  IMysians  and  Peisidians,  she  attended  in  person.  In  con- 
sequence of  her  able  conduct  and  high  reputation,  he  alM^ays  treated 

Or  G  2  her 
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her  with  great  respect,  and  someliines  e\eii  desired  her  assistance  in 
his  councih 

Mania  was  anotlier  Artemisia  ;  and  the  weiahly  anthvority  of  Xeno- 
phon,  for  the  history  of  the  Dardanian  satrapcss,  not  a  Httle  supports 
Ch.  8.  s.  5.    tlie  aecount  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  Halicarnassian  queen.      Cut,  tho 
«  t. IS    lb.    ^j^^j^jjj  foiild  govern  provinces  and  conduct  armies,  yet,  in  the  incou- 
ragement  which  the  gross  defects,  both  of  Grecian  and  Persian  govern- 
ment, offered  for  daring  villainy,  she  could  not  secuie  herself  against 
domestic  treachery.     Slie  had  scarcely  passed  lier  fortieth  year,   when 
Xen.  Hel.       5],g  ^,.33  murdered  in  her  palace,    by  },Ieidias,   who  had  married    her 

1.  3.    c.  1.  _  i  '         J  ' 

s.  u.  daughter.    But  a  single  murder  would  not  answer  the  execrable  villain's 

purpose.     Her  son,  a  most  promising  youth  of  seventeen,   was  cut  olf. 

s.  12.  The  assassin  had  then  the  impudence  to  ask,  of  the  satrap,  the  succes- 

sion to  the  government  held  by  the  deceased  Mania,  supporting  his 
solicitation  by  large  presents.  But  he  seems  to  have  founded  his  hopes 
on  a  knowlege,  rather  of  the  general  temper  and  practice  of  the  Persian 
great,  than  of  the  particular  cliaracter  of  Pharnabazus;  who,  with  a 
generous  indignation,  refused  his  presents,  and  declared  he  would  not 
live  unless  he  could  revenge  Mania.  Meidias  prepared  to  support  him- 
self by  force  or  intrigue,  as  circumstances  might  direct.  He  had  secured 
Gergis  and  Scepsis,  fortified  towns  in  which  Mania's  treasures  were 
deposited  :  but  the  other  towns  of  the  province,  with  one  consent,  refus- 
ing to  acknowlege  his  authority,  adhered  to  Pharnabazus. 

s.  13.  Dercyllidas  arrived  upon  the  borders   in   this  critical  conjuncture. 

The  .satrap  M^as  unprepared  ;  the  Lacedaemonian  name  was  popular;  and 
the  towns  of  Larissa,  Hamaxitus,  and  Colonas,  in  one  day  opened  their 
gates.  A  declaration  was  then  circulated,  tliat  the  purpose  of  Dercyl- 
lidas and  the  Lacedzemonian  government  was  to  give  perfect  indepen- 
dency to  the  ^olian  cities  ;  desiring  only  alliance  defensive  and  offen- 
sive, with  quarters  for  the  army  within  their  ^^'alls,  Mdienever  it  might 
become  requisite  in  that  service,  whose  object  was  the  co-mmon  liberty 
of  all  Grecian  people.  The  garrisons  were  mostly  composetl  of  Greeks  ; 
attached  to   Mania;  but  indifferent  to  the  interest  of  Pharnabazus  "■. 

The 
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The  towns  of  Neandrus,  Ilium,  and  Cocylus,  acceded   to  llie  Spartan 

o-cncral's  invitation.     Hope  of  lame  reward  for  his  fidclitv  induced  the  ^'^^''-  '^'■'• 
'"'  1  o  .  _  1.  3.    f".  I. 

governor  of  Ccbren  to  adhere  to  the  satrap  ;   but,  upon  the  approach  of  s.  li  —  '.C', 
the  araiv,  the  people  soon  compelled  hiin  to  surrender. 

Dercvllidas  then  marched  toward  Scepsis.  The  a&sasshi  Meidias,  s.  17- 
fearful,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  Spartan  general,  the  Persian  satrap, 
and  the  Scepsian  citizens,  conceived  his  best  hope  to  lie  in  accommoda- 
tion with  the  former.  He  proposed  a  conference,  to  which  Dercyllidas 
consented;  and,  ten  principal  men,  of  ditferent  cities,  being  sent  to 
him  as  hostages,  he  went  to  the  Grecian  camp.  Desiring  to  know 
upon  what  conditions  he  might  be  admitted  to  friendship  and  alliance, 
Uercyllidas  answered,  upon  condition  of  allowing  frtcdom  and  indepen- 
dency to  the  towns  in  which  he  had  garrisons.  But  the  march  to 
Scepsis  was  not  interrupted.  Dercyllidas  entered  the  town  unopposed, 
ordered  the  garrison  to  quit  the  citadel,  and  then  assembling  the  people, 
directed  them  to  assume  the  government,  as  became  Greeks  and  free- 
men. He  then  proceeded  to  Gergis,  taking  Meidias  with  him.  Intel- 
ligence of  liis  liberality  to  the  Scepsians  had  prepared  his  reception,  and 
Meidias  acquiesced.  Acquitting  himself  then  to  that  miscreant,  by 
restoring  all  his  private  property,  with  liberal  allowance  for  all  his 
claims,  he  seized  the  wealth  of  Mania,  as  now  belonging  to  the  satrap, 
the  common  enemy ;  and  it  was  his  boast,  a  grateful  boast  to  the  army, 
that  he  had  inriched  the  military  chest  with  a  twelvemonth's  pay  for 
eight  thousaml  men. 

Having  thus,  according  to  Xenophon's  expression,  in  eight  d,ays,  c.  2.  s.  i. 
taken  nine  cities  (that  is,  having  recovered  from  the  Persian  dominion 
nine  townSj  accustomed  each  to  its  separate  and  independent  govern- 
ment, except  as  it  might  be  occasionally  compelled  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  a  master)  it  became  the  consideration  of  Dercyllidas,  how  to 
preserve  their  territories  against  the  ravages  of  the  Persian  cavalry, 
without  burthening  the  people  by  quartering  his  army  among  them. 

■ct^n'motlo. — Quia,  post  mortem  I^Ianis  prs-  differs  here  from  both,  is  far  from  compen- 

sidiarii  Grccci  non  admodum  erga  eos  (cives  sating,    in  his  Xenophon  as  in  his    Thucy- 

urbium  prasdict.)  recte  se  gesserant.     1  have  dides,  for  extreme  inelegance,  by  a  general 

no  scruple  in  giving  the  very  different  inter-  exactness  of  litteral  translation, 
jjretation  in  the  text.     Smith,  whose  versioa 

Against. 


s. 
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Against  their  walls  he  litlle  feared  the  efforts  of  Persian  arms.  He  was 
more  apprehensive  of  the  hcentiousness,  dififieult  to  controlh  of  a  repub- 
lican army  in  quarters,  and  of  complaints  at  Lacedi'emon,  like  those 
■which  had  driven  his  predecessor  into  exile.  He  sent  proposals  of  trnce 
therefore  to  Pharnabazns.  That  generous  satrap,  unassisted  from  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  and  deserted  and  betrayed  by  the  great  neigh- 
baring  officer,  whose  more  peculiar  duty  it  was  to  afl'ord  him  assistance, 
readily  accepted  them.  Xcnophon  indeed  says,  that  he  was  little  dis- 
turbed with  tlie  loss  of  ^olia  ;  esteeming  that  province,  under  Lacedos- 
monian  protection,  while  he  Jiad  himself  peace  with  Laccdsemon,  rather 
a  useful  barrier  against  other  enemies.  M'hat  is  meant  by  this  we  can 
only  collect  from  what  follows.  The  Bithyrians,  tho,  as  tributary 
subjects  of  the  empire,  he  had  assisted  them  against  the  Cyrcian  army, 
were  a]wa3's  licentious,  sometimes  perhaps  rebellious,  and  they  fre- 
quently carried  hostile  depredation  among  the  more  peaceful  and  set- 

Xen.  Hel.      ^^^^  inhabitants  of  his  satiapj\  Among  these  people  Dercyllidas  resolved. 

1.3.  C.2.       to  take  his  winter  quarters,  as  in  a  hostile  territory,  and  Pharnabazus 
expressed  no  dissatisfaction. 

That  country  must  be  naturally  very  productive,  in  which,  under  the 
management  of  such  a  people  as  those  Bithynians,  who  have  been  on  a 
former  occasion  described,  an  army,  powerful  enough  to  overbear  oppo- 
sition, could  supply  itself  by  plunder  through  the  winter,  plentifully, 
and  without  risk.  That  the  army  of  Dercyllidas  did  so,  w£  are  assured 
by  Xenophon,  who  seems  to  have  subsisted  from  that  plunder,  much  to 
his  .own  satisfaction.  Such  successful  frcebooting  allured  a  body  of 
■  Odrysians,  subjects  of  Seuthes,  from  European  Thrace.  Two  hundred 
horse  and  three  hundred  targeteers '  came  as  allies  of  Lacedtemon  to 
reinforce  Dercyllidas.  They  took  their  station  between  two  and  three 
miles  from  the  Grecian  army,  and  tlii-owing  up  a  slight  fortification, 
requested  a  Grecian  guard  for  it,  to  inable  them  to  marode  in  greater 
force.  Dercyllidas  allowing  them  two  hundred  heavy-armed,  they  ex- 
erted themselves  in  depredation  with  such  skilful  diligence,  that  shortly 

'  Error  may  perhaps  reasonably  be  sus-     especially  if  we  compare  it  with  what  the 
pected  in  these  numbers.     They  seem  too     Cyreians  suffered  in  the  same  country, 
scanty  for  what  we  shall  find  was  effected  ; 

their 
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tlieir  camp  was  filled  with  booty,  a  large  portion  of  wliich  consisted  of 
prisoners,  vvjiom  they  proposed  to  sell  for  slaves. 

The  Bithynians,  unable  or  fearful  to  resist  these  plunderers,  were 
however  attentive  to  their  motions;  and,  having  observed  the  smallness 
of  their  camp,  and  learnt  the  amount  of  its  guard,  resolved  to  take 
opportunity  of  their  absence  for  attacking  it.  Assembling  accordingly 
in  great  numbers,  horse  and  foot,  and  watching  the  march  of  the  Odry- 
sians  to  a  sufficient  distance,  they  made  their  assault.  Their  missile 
weapons  so  readied  every  part  of  the  small  inclosure,  that  the  Greeks- 
were  unable  to  withstand  them.  Fifteen  only  made  their  M'ay  through 
the  irregular  assailants,  and  readied  their  own  cainp;  the  rest  were 
killed.  The  Bithynians  tlien  broke  into  the  Odry^ian  camp,  recovered 
their  prisoners  and  effects,  killed  all  the  tentkecpers  ''■,  and  retired  sc 
rapidly,  that  tlie  Greek  army,  marching  as  soon  as  intelligence  of  the 
assault  reached  them,  found  nothing  but  naked  corpses. 

The  funeral  ceremony  of  their  dead  occuj)ied  the  Odrysians  on  their 
return.  It  was  graced  with  games,  as  among  the  Greeks  of  Homer's 
age ;  but  the  favorite  game  of  the  Odrysians,  less  known  to  the  father 
of  poetry,  was  the  simple  horserace.  Large  quantities  of  wine  were 
also  drunk  over  the  graves  ;  a  practice  spred,  perhaps  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Odrysians,  over  the  distant  iland  of  Britain,  and  preserved,  to 
this  day,  equally  among  the  bleak  mountains  of  Scotland,  farthest  north, 
and  on  the  soft  hills  of  Wight,  severed  by  the  tide  from  the  southern  coast. 
Providing  then  for  the  future  security  of  their  camp,  by  pitching  it 
close  to  the  Grecian,  the  Odrysians  no  longer  contented  themselves 
M'ith  plunder,  but  carried  revenge  by  fire  and  sword  extensively  throtigh 
Bithynia. 

In  spring  Dercyllidas  led  the  army  to  Lampsacus.     He  had  carried  B.  C.  397. 
command  in  a  manner  so  superior  to  his  predecessor,  that,  instead  of  ^'-  ^^  *• 
complaint,  report  so  favorable  had  been  transmitted  to  Lacedtemon, 
that,  against  the  general  rule,  he  was  continued  a  second  year  in  his 
situation.     In  Lampsacus  he  found  commissioners  sent  to  notify  that 
honor  to  him,  and  to  communicate  the  commendations  of  the  ephors 

to 
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to  tlic  army  ;  particularly  for  its  regular  and  inoffensive  conduct  among 
the  allied  cities.  They  came  also  authorized  to  inspect  the  state  both 
of  the  army  and  of  the  allies.  Dercyllidas  gladly  forwarded  them,  to 
M'itness  the  peace  and  prosperity  which  jEolis  and  Ionia  injoyed  under 
his  supcrintendency,  and  to  hear  the  grateful  testimonies  of  a  happy 
people  to  his  abilit}',  probity,  and  dihgence. 

Since  he  had  been  in  Asia,  Dercyllidas  had  fought  no  great  battle, 
nor  taken  any  town  by  assault;  but,  in  an  army  which,  under  his  pre- 
decessor, had  been  so  lawless  as  to  be  a  terror  more  to  friends  than 
Xen.  Ilel.  enemies,  he  had  restored  exact  discipline,  and  yet  was  the  favorite  of 
that  army.  With  that  army  then  he  had  awed  the  two  great  satra])s, 
each  commanding  a  province  equal  to  a  powerful  kingdom,  and  both 
together  acting  under  the  mightiest  empire  in  the  woild  ;  so  that,  after 
having  given  independency  and  security  to  the  long  line  of  Ionian  and 
^olian  colonies,  he  could  direct  his  views  another  M'ay  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Grecian  name. 

The  Thracian   Chersonese,  once  the  principality  of  the  renowned 
Miltiades,  lately,  in  large  proportion  the  property  of  another  great  and 
singular  character,  Alcibiades,  and  by  its  fertility,  its  many  harbours, 
and   its  advantageous  situation  for  trade,  always  a  great  object  ibr  in- 
dustrious adventurers   from   Greece,  was  however  always  subject  to 
dreadful  incursions  from  the  wild  hords  of  Thracians,  who  made  it  their 
glory  to  live  by  rapine.     Alcibiades,   maintaining  a  military  force  for 
the  defence  of  his  property,  v  and  extending  the  ad\  antage  of  its  pro- 
tection to  the  Grecian  settlers  generally,  seems  to  have  held  a  degree 
of  dominion  among  tliem.     Perhaps  Cleiirchus,  forbidden,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  the  Lacedaemonian- administration,  but  inabled,  by  the  bounty 
of  Cyrus,  to  become  their  next  protector,  as])ired  to  similar  dominion. 
Before  the  return  of  the  Cyreian  arm^',  however,  the  Lacedcemonian 
administration  had  so  Air  directed  their  attention  to  the  Chersonese,  as 
to  have  sent  a  governor  thither,  with  their  usual  title  of  harmost ;  but, 
cither  he  had  been  withdrawn,  or  the  force  intrusted  to  him,  or  his 
ability  to  use  it,  were  deficient;  for  the  Thracian  inroads  were  renewed, 
Dio'd.  1.14.    ^"^^  ^"  successfully,  that  the  Chersonesites,  in  a  petition  to  Lacedasmon 
c.  39-  for  protection,  declared  that,   if  it  was  jiot  granted,  they  must  abandon 

4  the 
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•the  country.  Dcrcyllidas,  infonncd  of  tb.is,  before  orders  could  come  Diod.  1.  u. 
to  himself  from  E;icedicmon,  or  another  could  be  sent  with  the  com- 
mission, resolved  to  execute  the  service.  lie  sent  to  Pharnabazus  a 
proposal  for  prolonging  the  existing  truce,  which  was  immediately  ac  ■ 
ccpLcd  ;  and,  having  thus  pro\ided  for  the  tranquility  of  Asia,  he  trans- 
ported his  army  to  the  European  sliorc.  Immediately  he  visited  the 
-Thracian  prince  Seuthes,  by  whom  he  was  very  hospitably  entertained  ; 
■and  having  arranged,  apparently  to  his  satisfaction,  those  matters  in 
which  his  commonwealth  and  that  piince  had  a  common  concern,  lie 
iniarched  to  the  Chersonese.  There  he  employed  his  army,  not  in  plun- 
der and  destruction,  but  in  raising  a  rampart  across  the  isthmus,  to 
secure  the  peace  of  the  rich  country  and  industrious  people  within. 
The  isthmus  is  only  four  miles  over;  the  peninsula  contained  eleven 
considerable  towns,  manj'  harbours,  a  large  extent  of  rich  land  under 
-various  cultivation,  arable,  vineyard,  fruit-plantations,  spacious  pas- 
tures adapted  to  every  kind  of  cattle,  and  still  considerable  tracts 
T.'hich  might  be  allotted  to  new  colonists.  The  possessors  of  this  valu- 
■able  territory  were  unequal  to  its  defence,  because,  for  its  cultivation, 
■they  used  principally  the  industry  of  slaves,  whom  they  dared  not  trust 
with  arms.  The  work  of  Dcrcyllidas  inabled  them  to  become  their  own 
.protectors.  Begun  in  spring,  it  M'as  completed  before  autumn',  and  g  ^  0^7 
the  army  was  Tcconveyed  into  Asia.     Dercyllidas  then  made  a. progress  01.  9.}  J. 

Xcn.  Hcl. 

through  the  Asiatic  cities,  to  inspect  the  state  of  things,  and  had  the  1*.  3.  e.  2." 
satisfaction  to  find  everywhere  peace,  prosperity,  and  general  coiitent.    -   ®'  ^' 

A  single  exception  will  deserve  notice,  as  it  tends  to  illustrate  the 
political  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  manners  resulting  from 
them.  With  governments  so  imperfect,  and  territories  so  narrow,  as 
those  of  the  Grecian  republics,  so  liable  to  intestine  commotion,  so 
open  to  forein  attack,  peace  and  civil  order  could  be  secure,  only  under 
■the  strong  controul  of  a  superintending  power,  lodged,  fortunately  fof 
u  time,  in  honest  and  able  hands.  Thus  the  condition  of  the  Asian 
Greeks,  in  the  confession  of  thathoncst  eulogist  of  democracy,  Hero- 
dotus, was  improved  by  their  reduction  under  the  Persian  empire,  aftcf 

.   YoL.  IIT.  II  n  their 
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their  rebellion  against  the  first  Darius,  In  the  want  of  such  a  super- 
intending power,  faction  had  now  expelled  a  number  of  Chians  from 
their  iland.  INIen  driven  from  their  homes  and  possessions  to  vagrancy, 
beggary,  and  starving,  sometimes  in  numbers  amounting  almost  to 
half  the  free  population  of  a  republic,  would  be  likely  to  resort  to  vio- 
lent expedients.  The  first  thing  to  look  out  for  was  subsistence;  and 
while  necessity  drove,  allurement  sometimes  invited,  to  maroding,  as 
a  profession.  The  Chian  exiles  seized  Atarneus,  a  strong  post  on  the 
continent,  overagainst  their  iland  ;  and  the  produce  of  the  rich  loniaa 
fields,  cultivated  by  unarmed  slaves  for  unwarlike  masters,  became  in 
large  proportion  theirs.  When  Dercyllidas  came  to  the  protection  of 
the  lonians,  the  Chian  exiles  hud  collected  provisions  for  eight  months. 
He  formed  the  blockade  of  their  hold,  too  strong  for  the  art  of  attack, 
of  that  age,  to  reduce  by  any  other  mode  of  siege.  While  their  provi- 
sions served,  they  resisted ;  and  then,  by  their  submission,  the  tran- 
quility of  Ionia  and  Jiolia  became  complete. 

But,  while  the  cities  of  those  provinces,  prospering  and  happy,  and 

administering  each  its  own  affairs,  under  the  able  and  benign  superin- 

tendency  of  Dercyllidas,  injoyed  at  least  the  present  blessings  of  free- 

,,  ,        dom,  those  of  Caria  had   to   complain,  that  their  interests  had  been 

Xen.  Ilel.  '^  ... 

1.3.  c. 2.       neglected,  that  they  had  been  disappointed  even  of  a  promised  relief, 

s    10 

and  that  the  treaty,  concluded  with  Tissaphernes,  was  an  express  com- 
pact for  their  continuance  in  subjection  to  a  forein  dominion.  The  sea 
being  open  to  them,  they  could  communicate  with  Lacedjemon,  and 
they  sent  to  request,  that  their  situation  might  not  be  overlooked,  by 
the  vindicators  of  the  liberties  of  Greece.  If  the  Laceda;monian  arms 
were  carried  into  Caria,  they  said,  Tissaphernes,  to  save  his  own  large 
property  there,  would  readily  grant  the  independency,  so  necessary  to 
their  happiness,  and  so  desirable  for  the  glory  of  the  Grecian,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Lacedasmonian  name.  The  ephors  seem  too  lightly  to 
have  yielded  to  their  arguments,  without  communication  with  their 
able  commander,  or  with  any  others  didy  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
IB.  C.  S96.  stances  of  Asia.     They  sent  orders,  for  war  to  be  carried  into  Caria; 

01.95.4.       for  the  army  under  Dercyllidas   to  march  thither;    and  for  the  fleet, 
Spring.  •'  •' 

tlien  commanded  by  Pharax,  to  cooperate  with  it. 

■  4  The 
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The  first  effect  of  these  ill-concerted  measures  appears  to  have  been 
to  produce,  or  at  least  to  hasten,  a  union  betM'een  the  two  satraps, 
Tissapliernes  and  Pliarnabazus ;  whose  long  variance  had,  in  no  small 
degree,  contributed  to  those  great  successes,  which  the  Greeks,  with 
a  force  otherwise  inadequate  to  a  contention  with  the  Persian  empire, 
had, been  inabled  to  obtain.  Pharnabazus,  unsupported  by  the  court 
of  Susa,  and  basely  deserted,  or  worse  than  deserted,  by  Tissaphcrnes, 
his  immediate  superior  in  command,  had  acquiesced  under  the  loss  of 
.(Tlolia.  But,  as  soon  as  the  threatened  attack  of  Caria  afforded  a  pro- 
bability that  Tissaphernes  would  be  disposed  to  change  his  conduct, 
Pharnabazus  went  to  wait  upon  him,  and  declared  his  readiness  to  ^^^  ^^^ 
cooperate  zealously  in  measures  for  driving  the  Greeks  out  of  Asia.  J- 3-  c.  2, 
This  proposal,  to  which  the  jealousy  and  pusillanimity  of  Tissaphernes 
otherwise  would  scarcely  have  listened,  was  made  acceptable  by  the 
indiscreet  violence  of  the  Spartan  government.  The  two  satraps  went 
tooether  into  Caria,  and,  havino;  arranged  matters  for  the  defence  of  s.  11. 

TV*      J        I 

that  country,  returned  to  take  the  command  of  an  army  which  threat-  j.  '^q" 
ened  Ionia  with  destruction. 

Dercyllidas  was    already  marching   for   Caria,    when   information  Xen.  Ilel.     . 

1.  3     c  2 

reached  him,  that  all  his  hitherto-successful  labors,  for  the  welfare  of  g'^  12. 
the  colonies,  were  upon  the  point  of  being  rendered  utterly  vain.     He 
consulted  Pharax,  and  they  ventured  together  to  disobey  their  ill-judged 
instructions.     Returning  hastily  northward,    Dercyllidas  met  intelli- 
gence that  the  satraps  had  already  entered  the  Ephesian  territory.     He  B.  C.  S96. 
was  pushing  his  march  through  the  rich  vale  of  the  Meander,  in  whose  jviaY^ndlng 
luxuriant  soil  the  growth  of  corn  commonly  exceeds  a  man's  height,  °^  June  be- 
when  some  of  his  advanced  guard,  mounting  on  some  tombs  by  the 
road-side  (for  the  road-side  was  the  place  of  burial  among  Greeks  as 
well  as  Romans)  discovered  the  Persian  army  in  order  of  battle.      Im- 
mediately he  gave  orders  for  forming ;  but,  while  he  attended  the  sacri- 
fice, which  the  Lacedaemonians  held  indispensable  before  action,  num-  s.  i3. 
bers  of  his  Asian  Greeks  left  their  arms  in  the  corn,  and  fled ;  and  it 
became  evident  that  his  dependence  must  be  upon  his  small  force  of 
European  troops  alone. 

Ill  these  most  alarming  circumstances,  the  interested  pusillanimity 

K  H    2  of 


ginning. 


Xen.  Hel. 
1.3.   C.2. 


Xen.  Hel. 
].  3.    c. 
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of  Tissaplieincs  relieved  him.     Pharnabazus  was  clesirous  of  ingaging;- 
but  Tissaplicrnes,  already  more  than  half  satisfied,  since  his  pro|)erty 

s.  14.  in  Caria  was  no  longer  in  immediate  danger,  would  first  try  the  effect 

of  a  conference.  A  herald  was  accordingly-sent  to  the  (Jrecian  general; 
Dercyllidas,  anxious  to  prevent  observation  of  the  slate  of  his  army,^ 
advanced  with  a  chosen  escort.  Such  then  being  the  circumstances, 
that  both  ]mrties  were  desirous  to  avoid  a  battle,  it  M'as  presently  agreed,^ 
that  the  Greek  army  should  march  to  Leucophrjs,  the  Persian  to 
Tralles,  and  that  a  place  should  be  appointed -where  the  generals  should 

»*  15.  next  day  meet.     The  conference  being  held  accordingly,  Dercyllidas 

insisted  on  the  simple  proposition,   '  that  all  Grecian  cities  should  be 

'independent.'     To   this  the  satraps  consented,  v.'ith  the  conditions,- 

'  that  the  Grecian  army  should  quit  the  king's  teriitory,'  (by  which 

seems  to  have  been  meant  Asia,  including  the  Grecian  colonies,)    '  and 

*  that  the  Lacediemonian  governors  should  quit  the  Grecian  towns.' 

Upon  these  terms  a  truce  was  concluded,  to  hold  till  the  pleasure  of 

the  king  and  of  the  Laceda;monian  government  could  be  known. 

This  was  the  first  treaty,  reported  on  any  authentic  or  even  probable 

testimony,  by  which,  since  the  early  times  of  the  Lydian  monarchy,  it 

was  provided  that  the  Asian  Greeks  should  be  completely  emancipated 

from  forein  dominion.     All  the  Ionian  and  iEolian   cities,  it  appears^ 

had  the  immediate  injoyment  of  independency  in  peace.     The  Carian 

seem  to  have  waited  the  confirmation  of  the  treaty  by  the  king  of  Persia 

~and  the   Lacediemonian  government.     But  it  was  a  quiet  revolution  ; 

no  great  battle  gave  it  splendor  ;  none  of  those  striking  events  attended; 

which  invite  the  attention  of  the  writer,  in  proportion  as  they  are  fitted 

to  impress  the  fancy  of  the  reader.     It  forms  nevertheless  a  memorable 

and  interesting  era  in  Grecian  history;  and  the  fame  of  DcrcyllidaSj 

'    less  brilliant,  but  far  purer,  than  that  of  most  of  the  great  men  of 

Greece,  tho  being  recortled. by  the  pen  of  Xenophon,  it  is  indeed  secured 

against  perishing,  .yet  deserves  to  have  been  more  generally  and  more 

pointedly  noticed,  than  we  find  it,  by  writers  whose  theme  has  been 

Grecian  history,  or  panegyric  of  the  Grecian  character*. 

We 
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We  have  from  Diodorus  an  account,  -which  may  deserve  notice,  of  [)iori.  ].  i.^ 
the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  Lacedaimon  were  administered,  in  '"•  "■"• 
its  colony  of  the  Trachinian  lieracleia.     It  was  when  Dercyliidas  was 
sent  to  command  in  Asia,  that  the  superintendency  of  Heracleia  was 
committed  to  Heiippidas.     The  colony  had  been,  in  the  usual  way  of 
Grecian  cities,  distracted  by  faction.     Herippidas  summoned  a  general 
assembly,  in  which  persons  of  all  parties  met;  apparently  in  some  con- 
fidence, that  the  representative  of    the  presiding    cominonwealth   of 
Greece  would  administer  justice  in  mercy  to  all.     But  he  took  a  more 
summary  method,  for  restoring  quiet,  than  could  easily  consist  with 
justice.     Surrounding  the  place  of  meeting  with  an  armed -force,  he 
seized  five  hundred   of  those  supposed  adverse  to  the  LacedaimoniaH 
interest,  or  to  the  interest  of  that  party  in  Laceda;mon  with  which  lie 
was  connected,  and  they  were  all  put  to  death.     We  shall  give  credit 
to  report  from   Diodorus,  alwa^-s  in  proportion  to  its  consonance  with 
the  accounts  of  writers  of  best  judgement,  cotemporary,  or  most  nearly 
so,  with  the   transactions ;  and  his  account  here  is  but  too  much  in 
consonance  with  all  that  we  learn  on  best  authority.    After  this  military 
execution,  upon  an  unresisting  people,  Herippidas  marched  against  the 
rude  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  highlands  of  OEta,  who  had  rebelled 
against  the   Laceilccmonian  sovercinty.     He  was   so  successful  as  to 
compel  the  whole  free   populcition  to  emigrate.     They  withdrew  first 
into  Thessaly,  but  afterward  removed  into  Boeolia ;  invited  by  circum- 
stances not  specified  to  us,  yet  among. which  may  be  reckoned  a  dispo- 
.  sitron,  in  the  leading  party  there,  adverse    to    Lacedasmon,  and  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  strength  to  resist  Lacedeemon. 

"E7/;aTTo»TE!  a|io?ioyoy. — Plut.  vit.  Aitax.p.lsCZ.  of  Dercyliidas ;  and  modern  liistorians  seem 

t.  3.     Plutarch  had  either  forgotten  what  he  to  have  neglected  the  inlornied  and  able  co- 

liad  red  in  Xenoplion,  or,  with  liis  usual  de-  temporary,  who  was  a  witness  to   the  f.;ct,  - 

iiciency  of  judgement  in  rniHtary  and  politi-  to  follow  the  speculator  of  some  ceuturiea 

cat  aflairs,  very  much  misestimated  the  merit  after. 
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SECTION    11. 

Jl'ar  of  Lacedcemon  and  Elis.     Death  of  Agis,  King  of  Lacedcemon, 
and  Succession  of  Agesilaus.     Sedition  in  Lacedxnion. 

Formerly  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  had  sufficed  to  inforce,  very 
generally  among  the  Lacedsinonians,  that  modesty  in  command,  which, 
united  with  dignity  of  manner,  contempt  of  wealth,  and  superiority  in 
^  military  and  political  knowlege,  induced  the  Grecian  repuhlics, conscious 

of  the  necessity,  for  general  quiet,  of  admitting  some  superintending 
power,  to  yield  a  willing  obedience  to  them.  But  in  the  long  and  wide 
.  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  conmiunicalion  with  strangers,  un- 
avoidably much  greater  than  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  would  approve, 
together  with  tlie  necessity  of  raising  and  employing  a  public  revenue,  far 
greater  than  ever  entered  into  the  legislator's  contemplation,  had  altered 
and  corrupted  Spartan  manners ;  so  that,  when  the  war  was  at  length 
concluded,  so  happily  in  their  favor,  they  were  no  longer  capable  of  bear- 
ing their  high  fortune.  We  have  seen,  in  the  account  of  Xenophon, 
their  friend  and  panegyrist,  what  plenitude  of  power  their  officers,  in 
transmarine  commands,  assumed,  and  tvith  what  haughty  tyranny  they 
exercised  it.     Unquestionably  it  must  have  been  far  other  conduct  that 

Oh.  8.  s.  4.  . 

of  this  Hist,    established  that  reputation  of  Lacedasmon,  which  had  led  united  Greece 
to  refuse  obedience  to  any  but  a  Lacedaemonian  commander,  even  in 
naval  war  against  the  Persians,  when  Lacednemon  contributed  so  very 
Ch.18  s. 5—  small  a  proportion  to  the  national   fleet;  which  led  the  rich  Sicilian 
s.oUhisHist.  cities  to  union  under  a  Lacedaemonian  general,  bringing  no  force  with 
him  but  the  splendor  of  the  Lacedaemonian  name ;  which,  at  the  Olym- 
Isocr.  Ar-      P'^'^  ^"d  Other  national  meetings,  made,  as  Isocrates  says,  every  Lace- 
chid.  p. 76.    (Ia3monian  more  an  object  of  general  curiosity  and  admiration  than  the 
victors  in  the  games ;  which  in  short  establiJ.hed,  through  the  Greek 
nation,  a  respect  for  the  Lacedemonian  character,  such  as  never  per- 
haps was  paid  to  that  of  any  other  people. 

Of  the  circumstances  which,  so  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the 

Peloponnesian 
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Pelopomiesian  war,  introduced  discord  again  among  the  Grecian  cities, 
and  excited  opposition  to  Lacedivmon  where  it  might  least  have  been 
expected,  our  information  is  very  defective.  From  the  following 
occurrences  only  wc  gather,  in  some  degree,  the  cause  of  that  disgust 
and  alienation,  which  we  have  already  seen  manifested  in  the  conduct  q,  21.  s.  3. 
of  Thebes  and  Corinth.  Thebes  claimed  sovereinty  over  the  other  oTtlusIhst. 
towns  of  Bocotia.  Laced^mon  favored  the  claim  of  those  towns  to  be 
independent  of  Thebes,  M'itli  the  purpose  of  holding  them  in  depen- 
dence upon  herself.  Perhaps  some  haughty  and  ungracious  interfe- 
rence of  Lacedapmon,  raising  extensive  dissatisfaction  in  Thebes,  had 
afforded  that  advantage  to  the  democratical  leaders,  which  inabled 
them  to  gain  the  ascendant  over  the  aristocratical  party,  always  in  some 
degree  the  Lacedaemonian  party,  so  long  the  ruling  party  in  that  city. 
The  success  of  the  democratical  party  in  Thebes  would  of  course  raise 
hope  and  energy  in  that  of  Corinth,  which  always  held  friendly  com- 
munication with  Argos.  It  seems  to  have  been  with  the  support  of 
Argos  and  Thebes,  that  democracy  gained  ascendancy  in  Corinth  ;  so 
that  the  two  cities,  which  were  the  principal  allies  of  Laceda^mon 
throughout  the  Peloponnesian  war,  became  alienated,  almost  immedi- 
ately after  its  conclusion. 

But  Lacedaemon  itself  was  distracted  by  faction,  and  its  administra- 
tion consequently  unsteddy ;  for  so  much  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
circumstances  which  led  t©  the  restoration  of  the  Athenian  democracy  ; 
and  hence,  while  among  the  Asiatic  cities,  3s  Xenophon  says,  every 
one  obeyed  whatever  any  Lacedsemonisn  commanded,  the  cities  of 
Greece  more  readfly  ventured  resistance  to  the  most  formal  orders  of 
the  Lacedsemonian  government.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  measures 
were  immediately  taken,  in  resentment,  either  for  the  protection  afforded 
by  Thebes  to  Athenian  fugitives,  of  the  party  most  inimical  to  Lacedae- 
mon, or  for  the  refusal  of  both  Thebes  and  Corinth  to  obey  requisitions, 
which  the  treaty  of  confederacy  authorized.  A  nearer  interest,  or  one 
which  more  affected  the  feelings  of  the  Lacedaemonian  people,  drew 
their  attention. 

In  that  system,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  by  which  the  various  members 
of  the  Greek  nation  were  in  some  degree  lietd  together,  Ave  find  a  strange 

mixture 
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Tuixture  of  undefined,  and  sometimes  repugnant  claims,  more  or  less 
generally  admitted.     While  the  Laccda3monians  presided,  with  autho- 
rity far  too  little  defined,   over   the  political  and    military  affairs    of 
Greece,  the  Eleians  asserted  a  prescriptive  right  to  a  kind  of  religious 
supremacy,  also  too  little  defined  j  universally  allowed 'ne\'ertheless,  in 
a  certain  degree,  hut,  like  the  Lacedsemonian  supremacy,  not  always 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  claimants  pretended.     In  the  schism  of 
Peloponnesus,    which    occurred    during    tl^e    Peloponncsian  war,    we 
have  seen  the  imperial  state   of  Lacedaimon  summoned  to  the   Eleian 
tribunal,  as    one    of  our    corporations    might   be   summoned   to    our 
courts  at  Westminster,  a  fine  imposed,  its  citizens  interdicted  the  com- 
mon games  and  sacrifices  of  the  nation,   an  opprobrious  punishment 
publicly  inflicted  upon  an  aged  and  respectable  Spartan,  who,  but  by 
implication,  offended  against  their -decrees ;  and,  finally,  these  mea- 
sures supported  by  avowed  hostilities,  and  alliance  w  ith  the  enemies  of 
Sparta.     The  necessity  of  the  times  induced  the    Lacedemonians  to 
make  peace,  with  these  affronts  unrevenged  ;  but  their  smothered  re- 
sentment had  been  revived  and  increased  by  Avhat  they  esteemed  a  new 
:Xeii.  Hel.      indignity.     Before  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponncsian  war,  Agis  king 
s'  %  ^'^        ^^  Lacedtemon  being  sent,  in  pursuance  of  a  supposed  prophetical  direc- 
tion, to  perform  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  the  Eleians  had  for- 
bidden the  ceremony  ;  affirming  that,  according  to  antient  law,  no  oracle 
should  be  consulted  for  success  in  wars  between  Greeks  and  Greeks, 
and  they  would  allow  no  prayer  for  victory  in  such  a  war.     There  is  a 
beneficence,  a  liberal  and  extended  patriotism  in  this  ideii,  so  consonant 
to  the  spirit  with  which  Iphitus  k  said  to  have  founded  the  Olympian 
festival,  and  so  opposite  to  the  tenets  afterward  general!}^  prevailing  in 
Greece,  that  they  seem  to  mark  the  law  for  antient  and  genuine.     The 
Lacedcemonians  howe\er  were  not  the  less  offended  with  the  Eleians, 
for  bringing  forward,  upon  such  an  occasion,   what,  if  those  maxims 
only  were  considered,  which  prevailed  through  succeeding  ages,   it 
must   be  confessed  would  cany  much  the  appearance  of  a,  complete 
novelty. 
*•  ^^'  The  judgement  passed  against  the  Lacedsemonians  and  the  fine  im- 

posed, the  interdiction  of  the  games,  the  punishment  of  Leichas,  the 

confederacy 
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confederacy  with  Alliens  and  Argos,  the  hostilities  insiiing,  and  finally 
the  refusal  of  permission  for  sacrifice  at  Olyinpia,  are  stated  by  the 
cotemporary  historian  as  the  motives  which  disposed  the  Lacedtcmo- 
nians  to  war.  We  gather  from  him  however  that  others  existed;  the 
democratical  party  at  this  time  governed  Elis,  and  Elis  held  many 
towns  of  Eleia  in'  subjection.  The  Lacedaemonians  did  not  absolutely 
require  oligarchy  in  every  slate  of  Greece;  for  they  had  lately  per- 
mitted the  restoration  of  democracy  in  Athens;  and  even  tlieir  own 
government  had  a  mixture  of  democracy:  but  they  always  beheld, 
with  peculiar  jealousy,  dominion  exercised  by  a  democratical  common- 
wealth. Urged  then  at  the  same  time  by  resentment  for  past  insults, 
and  consideration  of  a  present  political  interest,  the  ephors  assembling 
the  people,  it  was  decreed  '  That  the  Eleians  should  be  chastened,'  13. C.  3<)'7.' 
or,  as  the  historian's  word  may  be  explained,  '  should  be  compelled  to  ^'"  ^^"  '" 
'  a  conduct  belter  regulated  by  prudence  and  modesty'.' 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  ministers  were  sent  to  Elis  with  a 
declaration  '  That  the  Lacedaemonians  deemed  it  just  and  proper  that 
'  the  towns,  held  in  subjection  by  the  Eleians,  be  restored  to  inde- 
*  pendency.'  The  Eleians,  alledging  the  right  of  conquest,  refused 
to  resign  their  sovereinty  ;  and  upon  this  the  ephors  ordered  the  king, 
Agis,  to  march  into  their  country.  The  usual  ravage  of  Grecian 
armies  was  already  begun,  when  an  earthquake,  imagined  a  divine 
admonition,  alarming  the  aged  prince  and  his  superstitious  people, 
they  retired  out  of  Eleia,  and  the  troops  were  dismissed  to  their  several 
homes. 

Whether  as  marking  the  favor  of  the  gods  or  the  weakness  of  their 
enemies,  tliis  conduct  greatly  incouraged  the  Eleians.  In  either  view 
it  improved  the  hope  of  gaining  to  their  cause  many  Grecian  states, 

'  Suipfo»i3-ai  auTout.  its  commencement.  The  death  of  Agis  fol- 
•  Diodorus  ascribes  the  beginning  of  the  lowed  in  the  same  summer ;  and  it  does  not 
Eleian  war  to  the  third  year  of  the  ninety-  appear,  nor  does  Dodwell  say,  that  there 
fourth  Olympiad,  B.C.  401.  Dodwell  places  was  any  considerable  interval  before  the  de- 
it  in  the  fourth.  But  it  appears  to  nie  that  termination  in  favor  of  Agesilaus,  of  whose 
Dodwell  is  thus  inconsistent  with  Xenophon,  succession  he  says.  Hoc  certe  hujus  Olym- 
and  even  with  himself.  For  the  Eleian  war  piadis  xcv  anno  4;  that  is,  after  midsummer, 
was  concluded  early  in  the  third  year  after  B.  C.  397. 

Vol.  III.  I  X  known 
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known  to  be  disaffected  toward  Lac-edtemon.  But  if  the  Laccdnsmoniau 
sovereinty  was  tyrannical,  tlieiis  apparently  M'as  not  less  so;  and  wliile 
tbey  were  cherishing  the  hope  of  forein  assistance,  they  did  not  take 
Aviser  precautions  than  other  Grecian  states,  for  securing  the  attachment 
of  their  subjects.  In  the  next  spring,  Agis  again  entered  Eleia  with  an 
army,  to  Avhich  all  the  allies  contributed,  except  Corinth  and  Bceotia. 
Immediately  Lepreum  revolted  to  him ;  Macistus  and  Epilalium  quickly 
followed  the  example;  and  these  were  imitated,  as  he  advanced  into  the 
country,  by  Leprine,  Amphidolia,  and  Marganeee.  In  this  defection 
of  their  towns,  the  Eleians  were  utterly  unable  to  face  the  Laceda;mo- 
Xen.  Hel.  nian  army  in  the  field.  Agis  proceeded,  unopposed,  to  Olympia,  ' 
s'.to^*  ^'  and  sacrificed,  now  unforbidden,  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter.  The  territo- 
ries of  the  revolting  towns  of  course  had  been  spared;  but  rapine 
and  devastation  marked  the  way  from  Olympia  to  Elis,  whither  the 
kino-  next  directed  his  march.  Nor  did  the  country  suffer  only  from 
the  conquering  army.  The  opportunity  of  freebooting  invited  the 
neio-hboring  Arcadians  and  Achaians;  and  slaves  and  cattle  and  corn 
were  carried  off  to  such  an  amount,  that  all  the  markets  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus were  glutted  with  Eleian  plunder.  It  was  supposed  that  Agis 
would  not,  rather  than  that  he  could  not,  take  Elis  itself,  which  was 
unfortified.  After  destroying  many  fair  buildings  of  the  outskirts,  he 
proceeded  to  Cyllene,.  the  principal  seaport  of  the  Eleians,  and  ravage 
was  extended  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 

Occasion  has  already  frequently  occurred  to  remark,  that  scarcely 
any  misfortune  could  befall  a  Grecian  state,  which  would  not  bring 
advantage,  or  at  least  the  hope  of  advantage,  to  some  considerable 
s-  20;  portion  of  its  subjects.     The  aristocratical  party  in  Elis,  oppressed  by 

the  demao-ogue  Thrasydteus,  looked  to  the  present  sufferings  of  their 
country  as  the  means  of  relief;  but  with  no  better  consideration  of 
any  political  or  moral  principle,  than  might  have  guided  the  wildest 
savao-es,  or  the  most  profligate  among  the  lowest  populace  in  civilized 
nations.  They  proposed  to  assassinate  Thrasydasus,  with  a  few  of  his 
confidential  friends;  and  then,  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth,  to 
open  a  negotiation  with  Lacedcemon.  The  people,  they  trusted,  deprived 
of  their  leader,  and  dreading  the  arms  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  would 

acquiesce; 
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acquiesce;  and  thus  the  principal  power  in  the  state  ^YOul(l  of  course 
come  into  their  hands.  The  plot  failed  through  a  mistake,  by  which 
another  was  murdered  for  Thrasyda?us.  The  people,  however,  for  some 
time,  thought  their  favorite  dead,  and  rested  in  silent  dejection  :  but, 
■while  the  conspirators  were  arming,  and  stationing  their  party,  the 
demagogue  awoke,  where  drunkenness  and  supervening  sleep  had,  over- 
night, checked  his  way.  The  people  immediately  flocked  about  him; 
a  battle  followed,  and  the  conspirators,  overpowered,  fled  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian camp. 

The  conduct  of  the  war  was  such  as  ^ve  have  so  often  seen  in  Greece. 
When  plunder  no  longer  remained  to  employ  the  Lacedasmonian  army 
profitably,   Agis  marched  home,   leaving  only  a  garrison  in  Epitalium  Xen.  Ilel. 
on  the  Alpheius,   where    he  established  the  Eleian  fugitives.     Hence  g  2^^  '  "' 
rapine  was  occasionally  prosecuted  through  the  autumn  and  winter. 
Elis  could  not,  like  Athens,  support  itself  under  the  continual  ravage 
of  its  territory.     In  spring  therefore  Thrasydasus  opened  a  negotiation  g  q  ^q- 
with  Lacedaeraon,  and  at  once  offered  the  independency  of  all  the  towns  01.  95. 3. 
over  which  the  Eleians  claimed  sovereinty  by  right  of  conquest ;  pro- 
posing only  to  keep  Epeium,  whose  territory  they  liad  purchased  from  s.  2i2. 
the  inhabitants,  for  thirty  talents,  fairly  paid.     The  LacedEemonians 
however,  considering,  or  aifecting  to  consider,  the  purchase  as  forced, 
required  that  Epeium  should  be  free  like  the  rest.     The  disposition  thus 
apparent  in  the  Laceda;monians  to  depress  Elis,  incouraged  the  villagers 
of  the  Pisan  territory  to  assert  their  claim  to  the  superintendancy  of  the 
Olympian  temple,  violently  taken  from  their  ancestors,  as  they  contended, 
by  the  Eleians,  when  their  city  was  destroyed.  But,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  antient  right,   the  Lacedaemonian  administration,  thinking 
those  uneducated  pretenders  unfit  for  an  ofifice  of  much  solemnity  and 
dignity  in  the  eyes  of  all  Greece,  would  not  interfere.     Upon  the  con- 
dition therefore  that  every  town  of  Eleia  should  be,  as  a  free  republic, 
a  separate  member  of  the  Lacedajmonian  confederacy,   which  was,  in 
effect,  to  be  subject  to  Lacedtemon,  peace  was  made;  and  Elis,  accord- 
ing to  the  decree  before  the  war,  humbled  and  chastened,  was  itself 
also  restored  to  its  place  in  that  confederacy. 

The  imputation  of  impiety,  under  which,  from  the  Eleians  at  least, 

I  i  2  the 
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the  Lacedcemoniairs   began  the   war,  perhaps  urged   them  to   a  more 

ostentatious  display  of  respect  for  the  gods  at  the  end  of  it.     Agis 

Xen.  Hel.      himself  was  deputed  to  offer,  at  Delphi,  the  tenth  of  the  spoil.     In  his 

return,  he  was  taken  ill  at  Herasa,  and  he  died  soon  after  his  arrival  at 

B.  C.  397.  Lacedjcmon.     In  the  magnificence  of  his  funeral,  the  Lacedaemonians 

After  iMid-    probably  meant  also   to  exhibit  their  own  piety,  as  well  as  to  testify 

summer.         their  opinion  of  the  deceased  prince's  merit.     TlK'y  failed  however  in 

their    estimate   of  the  prevailing  prejudices   of  the    Grecian    people. 

Honor  to  the  gods  indeed,  was  supposed  to  be  best  shown,  and  religion 

principally  to  consist,  in  pompous  processions  and  expensive  spectacles; 

but  general  opinion  condemned  the  splendor  of  the  funeral  of  Agis,  as 

greater  than  could  become  the  most  illustrious  mortal. 

Circumstances  occurring,  since  the  Peloponnesian  war,  have  not 
shown  the  Spartan  constitution  very  well  adapted  to  extensive  empire; 
and  those  brought  forward,  by  the  death  of  Agis,  will  not  give  any 
very  favorable  impression  of  its  interior  system.  Agis  left  a  reputed 
son,  Leotychides;  whom  however  he  had  been  known  to  disown;  and 
Xen.  Hel.  even  his  queen  Timasa  was  reported  to  have  declared,  that  her  adulterous 
Plut.  vit.  ~  commerce  with  Alcibiades  had  given  birth  to  the  child.  Against  the 
Ages.  init.  claim  of  this  dubious  prince,  Agesilaus,  half-brother  of  Agis,  (the  latter 
being  son  of  Archidamus  by  Lamprido,  the  former  by  Eupolia,)  had  the 
support  of  Lysander,  the  conqueror  of  Athens,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  a 
poweiful  party.  Agesilaus,  many  years  younger  than  Agis,  and  yet  in  the 
vigor  of  youth',  was  lame.  The  partizans  of  Leotychides  hence  took 
occasion  to  urge,  against  his  pretension,  the  authority  ofan  antient  oracle, 
which  admonished  the  Lacedaemonians  '  to  beware  of  halting  royalty.' 
This  objection  to  his  friend,  Lysander  answered  by  a  different  interpre- 
tation of  the  oracle.  Such  absurdit}*,  he  insisted,  was  not  intended  by  the 
god,  as  to  admonish  men  to  provide  that  a  man  should  never  be  lame; 
the  purpose  of  the  divine  admonition  was  to  guard  the  successiort  in  the 
posterity  of  Hercules  ;  and  then  only  royalty  would  truly  halt,  when  a 
anan  not  of  the  royal  line  should  ascend  the  throne.   When  we  find  a  dis- 

'    AyiKTiAao;  rQitut  trt  /*f»  «'o{  ui  trux^  '^''i  ^»<rt>\t>»i-     Xen.  Agesil.  init. 

cussioa 
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cussion  of  such  importance  related  by  the  pen  of  Xenoplion,  and  when 
M'e  know  that  two  at  least  of  the  persons  interested,  Agesilaus  and  Ly- 
sander,  were  able  and  great  men,  we  should  impute  perhaps  to  change 
of  circumstances  and  manners,  the  ditficulty  we  have  to  discover  any 
dignity,  almost  any  decency,  or  even  common  sense,  in  the  proceedings. 
Leaving  them,  therefore,  for  readers  whom  curiosity  niav  induce 
to  consult  the  cotemporary  historian,  sufliee  it  here  to  say,  that,  by 
the  votes  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Lacedasmonians,  it  was  de- 
cided that  Agesilaus  should  rei^-n. 

Athens,  in  the  age  of  which  we  are  treating,  is  nearly  as  well  known 
to  ns  as  our  own  country,  two  hundred  years  ago.  Tlie  reuiaining 
■works  of  historiaiis,  orators,  lawyers,  poets,  and  philosophers,  give 
almost  every  information  we  could  wish.  But  about  Lacedfemon  we 
are  much  in  the  dark.  The  Lacedaemonians  wrote  no  books,  published 
no  speeches,  discountenanced  the  residence  of  foreiners  among  them, 
and  made  secrecy  in  matters  of  government  a  maxim,  not  only  of 
their  policy,  but  of  their  religion.  We  know  the  Lacedaemonians 
therefore  almost  only  in  forein  command.  With  the  prerogatives  of 
their  kings,  which  were  principally  exercised  in  forein  command,  we 
are  well  acquainted ;  but  of  the  proper  authority  of  the  ephors,  of  the 
senate,  of  the  people,  of  the  lesser  assembly,  composed  apparently  of 
the  citizens  of  Lacedaemon  only,  of  the  greater  assembly,  in  which  all 
Laconians,  by  themselves  or  deputies,  seem  to  have  had  voices,  we 
learn  little.  Something  of  the  state  of  parties  becomes  occasionally  dis- 
covered, through  its  connection  with  forein  politics.  But  internal 
transactions,  gradual  revolutions  in  laws,  manners,  and  politics,  and 
those  deviations  from  the  system  of  Lycurgus,  Avhich  length  of  time 
and  great  changes  in  the  circumstances  of  the  commonwealth  had 
produced,  conquests,  forein  connections,  extensive  power,  more 
extensive  influence,  the  various  communication  of  the  people,  in 
command  and  in  negotiation,  in  war  and  in  peace,  the  avowed 
introduction  of  public  wealth  for  the  maintenance  of  fleets  and 
armies,  the  surreptitious  acquisitions  of  individuals  by  the  various 
means  which  forein  service  afforded,  and,  what  was  not  least  in  im- 
portance,   the  accumulation  of  property  in  the  hands   of  individual 

citizens. 
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citizens,  through  inheritance  from  females;  of  all  these  matters  we 
have  but  very  obscure  information.  All  accounts  of  the  system  of 
Lycurgus  indicate,  that  he  allowed  no  distinction  of  rank  or  privileges 
among  his  people,  but  from  age  or  merit.  But,  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies, a  very  material  distinction  had  arisen.  The  families  peculiarly 
named  Spartans,  and  distinguished  also  by  the  title  of  peers '°,  had 
ingrossed  almost  the  whole  power  of  the  commonwealth.  The  rest 
of  the  people,  included  under  the  general  name  of  Lacedasmonians, 
or  the  still  more  extensive  appellation  of  Lacons  or  Laconians,  in- 
cluding the  Perioecians,  were  never  admitted  to  the  higher  offices, 
civil  or  military.  So  early  as  the  age  of  Xerxes,  we  find  a  great  dis- 
tinction ;  for,  in  the  army  which  fought  under  Pausanias,  at  the  cele- 
Herod.  l.p.  brated  battle  of  Plattea,  ever}"-  Spartan  was  attended  by  seven  Helots, 
*^'   ^'  every  other  Lacedcemonian  by  only  one.     The  Spartans  in  that  army 

were,  according  to  Herodotus,  five  thousand,  and  the  Lacedasmonians 
Ls^c^s^s  5  only  an  equal  number.  But,  never  admitting  any  new  associates  to 
their  order,  as  Spartan  families  became  extinct,  their  numbers  lessened, 
and  in  Xenophon's  time  were  so  reduced  that,  in  Sparta  itself,  they 
were  but  a  small  part  of  the  population ;  or  at  least  of  the  numbers 
occasionally  assembled  there. 

It  is  however  evident,  from  all  accounts  of  Lacedasmonian  affairs, 
that,  from  the  age  of  Lycurgus  till  toward  the  period  to  which  we  are 
now  arrived,  the  distinction  of  ranks  in  Lacedsmon  was  less  invidious 
than  in  any  other  Grecian  state:  the  whole  body  of  the  people  was 
better  amalgamated  ;  and  the  factions,  known  by  several  names,  yet 
marking  nearly  the  same  distinctions,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  nobles 
and  the  commons,  the  Few  and  the  ISIany,  which  divided  every  other 
Grecian  republic,  are  there  little  heard  of".     But  it  appears  that  even 

the 

'"  Tut 'OiJio'wv.     Xen.  Hel.  1.3.  c.  3.  £.5.  republican  times,   should    have    sufficed    to 

"   It  by  no   means  however  follows  that  make  liim  distrust  the  assertion  of  so  late 

slaves,  or  those  known  of  servile  origin,  were  an  author  as  TElian,  made  also  in  not  the 

admitted,   as  Barthelemi  pretends,    (c.  42.  clearest  terms,  that  Callicratidas,  Gylippus 

p.  103.  vol.  4.  ed.  8°.)   to   the   first  honors  and  Lysandcr  were  of  neodamode  families. 

of  the  state.     The  attention  with  which  Bar-  It  very  sufficiently  appears,  from  the  cotcm- 

thelemi  has  studied  the  able  writers  of  the  porary  writers,  that  none  such  could,  in  their 
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the  ephors,  a  magistracy  said  to  liav<i  been  originally  established  to 
watch  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  people  at  large,  were  always  ap- 
pointed from  among  the  Spartans  only.  And  it  seems  probable  that, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when,  through  the  vast 
acquisition  of  power  made  by  LacedKmon,  new  and  great  temptations 
offered  for  coveting  high  office,  while  at  the  same  time  the  services 
of  the  body  of  the  ])eople  were  less  necessary  to  those  in  authority, 
the  Spartans,  or  peers,  began  to  set  a  w'ider  distinction  between  them- 
selves and  others,  to  assume  authority  with  less  reserve,  and  exercise 
it  with  less  discretion. 

Agesilaus  had  not  been  a  year  on  the  throne,  when  the  invidious 
distinctions,  which  had  been  growing  in  the  Lacedcemonian  state,  and 
the  impolitic  conduct  of  those  peculiarly  called  Spartans,  gave  rise  to 
a  plot  for  a  complete  change  of  government,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  which,  kings,  ephors,  and  senate,  were  to  be  assassinated.  The 
leader,  Cinadon,  M^as  a  young  man,  already  placed,  by  birth  and  talents, 
above  the  crowd,  and  indignant  to  be  excluded,  by  arbitrary  distinc- 
tions, from  the  possibility  of  still  advancing  himself.  To  ingage  those 
of  his  own  rank  in  his  views,  it  was  his  practice  to  desire  them  to 
count  the  Spartans  in  the  full  agora.  They  would  be,  beside  the  kings, 
the  ephors,  and  the  senate,  perhaps  forty,  while  the  Laced;emonians 
ruled  by  these,  and  denied  the  means  of  admission  to  high  office,  were 
more  than  four  thousand.  He  desired  them  then  to  advert  to  the  state 
of  the  toAvns  and  villages  of  Laconia;  and  in  each  they  Avould  find  one 

age,  arrive  at  the  higli  stations  which  they  blood,   was  the  very  circumstance  proposed 

filled.  Tho  occasion  has  occurred  to  mention  to  induce  the  deference  of  the  Sicilians  to 

the  matter  in  a  former  note,  (ch.  20.  sect.  2.  his  authority ;  and,  for  Lysander,  Barthelemi 

note    3.)   yet  as  Banhelemi's   authority   is  himself  has  in  another  place  taken  the  ac- 

esteemed  high,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  count  of  Plutarch,  who   says  he  was  of  a 

add  here  some  observations.    Herodotus  has  Heracleid   family.      (Anach.  v.  4.   p.  2S5.) 

commemorated  the    first   strangers,  known  Barthelemi  is  in  general  little  careful  to  dis- 

to  have  been  admitted  to  the  privileges   of  tinguiih   the   different    practices    of  distant 

Spartans ;  and  it  was  not  forty  years  after,  ages,  when  the  Grecian  cities  were  in  widely 

that  Cleandridas,  father  of  Gylippus,  occu-  different  circumstances;  and  he  quotes, with 

pied  the  exalted  office  of ■  regent.     Gylippus  far  too  much  indifference,  the  highest  and 

himself  was  chosen  for    the   Sicilian  com-  the  lowest  authorities,   Thucydides,    Xeno- 

mand,  not  more  for  his  abilities,  than  for  phon,  or  Isocrates,  and   Hesycbius,  Julius 

Jiis   rank.    His  known   dignity  of  Spartan  Pollux,  or  Suidas, 

master, 
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Xen.  Hel.      master,  and  many  friends  :  apparently  meaning  one  Spartan  magistrate, 

with  many  Laconians,  like  themselves,  excluded  from  Spartan  honors. 

All  the  Helots,  all  the  newly-admitted  citizens,  the  lower  people  of 
the  capital,  and  the  people  of  the  provincial  towns  universally,  he  pro- 
ceeded, would  be  of  their  party ;  for  all  these,  it  was  known,  whenever 
the  subject  occurred  in  conversation,  were  unable  to  conceal  their  de- 
testation of  the  Spartans. 

s.  8  9  10.  This  conspiracy  being  indicated  by  one  of  the  associates,  the  ephors 

were  so  doubtful  of  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  Sparta  itself,  that 
they  feared  to  apprehend  Cinadon  there:  they  feared  to  summon  even 
the  lesser  assembly.  Consulting  only  with  some  of  the  senators,  they 
sent  Cinadon,  on  pretence  of  public  service,  with  a  small  command, 
to  the  frontiers.     There  he  M'as  arrested,  and  the  names  of  his  principal 

s.  ]l.  accomplices  being  drawn  from  him,  their  persons  were  secured,  before 

any  discovery  was  suspected.  Cinadon,  being  questioned  what  M'as 
his  object  in  the  plot,  answered,  '  Not  to  be  inferior  to  others  in  Lace- 
'  dtemon.'  He  was  executed,  together  with  his  principal  accomplices, 
with  torture  and  public  ignominy.  Sedition  M'as  thus  daunted,  and 
the  Spartans,  or  peers,  retained  the  injoyment  of  their  exclusive  pri- 
vileges. The  means  of  Xenophon,  through  his  intimacy  with  Agesilaus 
'  and  many  other  Spartans  of  high  rank,  to  obtain  a  knowlege  of  these 
circumstances,  give  an  authenticity  to  his  detail  of  them,  which,  in 
the  scantiness  of  our  information  concerning  the  interior  transactions 
of  Sparta,  make  it  highly  valuable. 


SECTION     III. 

Lacedcemoiuan  government  of  suhject-allies.  Insult  from  Thebes.  JVar 
renewed  with  Persia.  First  campain  of  Agesilaus  in  Asia.  Prepara- 
tions for  the  second  campain.  Battle  of  the  Pactolus.  Death  of 
Tissaphernes.     JJ'eakitcss  of  the  Persian  government. 

B.  C.  S97.  Domestic  disturbance  was  thus  fortunately  obviated,  vdien  very  seri- 
Xen?  Hei.  ous  alarm  arose  from  a  forcin  quarter.  A  Syracusan,  named  Herodas, 
1.3.  C.4.  s.  1.  1  arrived 
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arrived  at  Lacedtemon  from  Phenicia,  witli  intelligence  of  great  prepa^ 
rations  in  the  ports  of  that  country.  Many  triremes  were  equipping, 
many  building,  many  arriving  from  other  maritime  provinces  of  the 
Persian  empire.  Rumor  went  that  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  \\  as  to  bz 
formed;  where  to  be  employed  nobody  knew;  but,  among  orders 
coming  from  various  great  officers,  some  were  from  Tissaphernes : 
■whence  suspicion  arose,  that  Greece,  or  some  of  the  Grecian  settle- 
ments, were  in  view.  Herodas,  whom  mercantile  business  only  had 
led  to  Phenicia,  anxious  to  communicate  intelligence  probably  so  im- 
portant to  the  common  welfare  of  the  Greek  nation,  had  taken  his 
departure  in  the  first  ship. 

This  communication  made  much  impression  at  Lacedtemon.  No 
assurance  had  been  received,  that  the  treaty,  concluded  with  Tissa- 
phernes by  Dercyllidas,  had  been  ratified  by  the  king,  or  would  be  rati- 
fied. Indeed  it  could  not  be  supposed  very  acceptable  to  him  or  to  his 
council ;  and  the  satrap's  faithlessness  had  been  abun  antly  experienced. 
There  was  therefore  ample  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  G  reek  nation, 
and  especially  the  Asiatic  colonies,  were  the  objects  of  the  great  arma- 
ment preparing  in  the  Phenician  ports.  For  the  colonies  the  danger 
was  the  greater,  because,  since  the  departure  of  Dercyllidas,  all  there 
had  gone  into  disorder.  Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  democratical  government  had  been  everywhere  abolished 
by  Lysander,  who  established,  in  every  city,  a  council  of  only  ten  men, 
in  whose  hands  he  placed  the  supreme  authority.  If  intire  credit  should 
be  given  to  the  invective  of  Athenian  orators,  it  was  a  most  oppressive 
and  degrading  tyranny  that  was  universally  exercised  by  those  oligar- 
chies. Some  exaggeration  in  their  pictures,  however,  Ave  may  reason- 
ably suppose;  and  yet  the  tenor  of  Grecian  history,  and  many  facts 
reported  by  Xenophon,  too  well  warrant  the  belief  that,  under  such 
governments,  unless  when  power  committed  to  the  liberality  of  a  Der- 
cyllidas controuled  them,  oppression,  and  gross  oppression,  would  be 
jiot  uncommon.  The  Spartan  administration  nevertheless  did  not  refuse 
attention  to  the  complaints  of  the  people.  Their  measures  show  indeed 
more  liberality  than  wisdom.  Hastily  undertaking  to  legislate  for  a 
country  with  whicJ*  they  were  unacquainted,  they  directed  everywhere 

Vufc  III  K  K  the 
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Xcn.  Hel.      the  abolition  of  the  council  of  Ten,  and,  in  general  terms,  the  rest ora- 

1.3.  C.4.       ^Jqjj  of  tlie  old   constitution.     Every   city  was  at  once  torn   J)y  the 

utmost  violence  of  faction.    Democracy,  such  as  it  had  subsisted  under 

the  supremacy  of  Athens,  was  nowhere  completely  restored,  but  universal 

anarchy  insued. 

Confusion  thus  pervading  ihe  subject  states,  and  apprehension  of  an 
enemy,  so  powerful  as  the  Persian  empire,  agitating  Laceda^inon,  a  con- 
gress of  the  confederacy  was  summoned.  Hostilities  had  of  lateyears  been 
frequent  with  one  or  other  of  th«  bordering  satraps ;  but  it  was  long  since 
the  force  of  the  Persian  empire,  united  under  the  direction  of  its  head, 
had  been  exerted  against  Greece  always  divided  w  ithin  itself.  These  were 
circumstances  in  which  such  a  man  as  Lysander  would  come  forward 
advantageously.  Taking  a  leading  part  in  debate,  he  was  successlul  in 
his  endevors  to  obviate  alarm.  '  Of  the  superir)rity  of  theGrceks  by  sea/ 
he  said,    '  there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt ;  and,  of  what  they  were 

*  capable  by  land,  against  the  Persian  empire,  the  late  return  of  the 

*  Cyreian  army  very  sufficiently  demonstrated.     With   regard   to  the 

*  disturbances  among  the  Asian  Greek  cities,  it  was   obvious,  that  a 

*  reversal  of  the  measures,  which  had  occasioned  the  present  contusion, 
'  would  of  course  restore  the  foraier  order.  He  could  not  hesitate 
'  therefore  to  declare  his  opinion,  tliat  the  large  part  of  the  Greek  naticn 
'  there,  looking  to  Lacedaemon  for  protection,  and,  for  tlie  sake  of 
'protection,  readily  admitting  her  supremacy,  a  kind  of  outwork   ne- 

*  cessary  to  the  security  of  Greece  itself,  ought  to  be  protected.'  SInee 
Leotychidas,  who,  with  Xanthippus  father  of  Pericles,  defeated  the 
army  of  Xerxes  at  ]\Iycale,  a  Spartan  king  had  never  crossed  tlie 
^gean.  Agesilaus,  incited  by  Lysander,  now  oflered  himself  for  the 
command.  He  retiuired  only  thirty  Spartans,  with  two  thousand  ncnda- 
mode  Lacedaemonians,  and  six  thousand  heavy-armed  of  the  allies. 
His  offer  incouraged  the  assembly;  the  expedition  was  voted,  and 
troops  precisely  as  the  king  desired. 

Xenophon  reports  of  Agesilaus,    that,  by  courting  equally  ephors, 
senate,  and  people,  and  seeming  always  anxious  to  defer  to  their  autho- 
rity, he  obtained  a  more  commanding  influence,  and  more  real  power,  than. 
,  any  of  his  predecessors  for  a  long  time  had  injoyecj.     It  seems  to  have 

been 
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been  in  pursuance  of  this  policy  that  he  desired  the  attendance  of 
thirty  Spartans.  Ten  we  have  seen  appointed  to  attend  Agis, 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Argians,  as  a  contiouling  council ;  and 
this  check  upon  the  military  authority  of  the  kings,  once  esta- 
blished, would  not  be  readily  remitted.  By  desiring  thirty  instead 
of  ten,  Agesilaus  seemed  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  body  of  the 
peers,  while  he  really  diminished  the  consequence  of  each  individual 
of  his  council,  and  perhaps  made  it  easier  for  himself  to  rule  the 
whole. 

He  was  not  equally  happy  in  his  speculations  in  forein  as  in  domestic 
politics,  or  perhaps  he  neglected  them.  An  occurrence  of  a  strange 
nature,  far  from  clearly  accounted  for  by  the  coteirporary  historian  his 
friend,  foreboded  ill  to  the  peace  of  Greece, -while  he  imbarked  for 
Asia.  Gera;stus  in  Euboea  was  the  appointed  port,  where  the  troops 
were  to  assemble.  In  his  way  thither,  attended  by  a  small  escort  only, 
he  went  to  the  port  of  Aulis  in  Boeotia ;  and,  on  account  of  the  fame  of 
that  place  for  the  sacrifice  of  Agamemnon,  and  the  departure  of  the 
united  forces  of  Greece  for  the  Trojan  war,  he  made  a  point  of  sacri- 
ficing there.  He  was  already  in  the  middle  of  the  ceremony,  when  the 
Boeotarcs,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force  of  horse,  interfered,  rudely 
scattered  the  offering  from  the  altar,  and  peremptorily  forbad  the  sacri- 
fice. Agesilaus,  surprized  and  incensed,  but  unable  to  resist,  impre- 
cated the  vengeance  of  the  gods  upon  the  Boeotians  for  the  impious 
violence.  Possibly  the  Bosotians  may  have  esteemed  the  attempt  of  the 
Spartan  king  an  impious  intrusion.  Evidently  he  had  been  deficient  ia 
precaution,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  brutal,  either  in  insult  or  in 
resentment.  In  the  moment  nothing  seems  to  have  followed :  Agesilaus 
proceeded  to  Geraestus,  whence  he  conducted  his  armament  safely  to 
Ephesus :  but  the  remoter  consequences  were,  as  we  shall  see,  deeply 
unfortunate,  to  Bceotia  and  to  Lacedsmon. 

The  arrival  of  the  Spartan  king,  with  a  Grecian  army,  in  Asia,  could  ]_  3  '  ^_^| 

not  but  alarm  the  satraps  there.     Tissaphernes  sent  a  deputation  to  in-  !•  5- 

^  ^  .    :  B.C.396". 

quire  01  9  s  ♦ 

Novem.  or 
'*  We   are  frequently  missing,  iu  Xeno-     in  marking  times  and  seasons ;  and  Dodwell  j)gcein 

phoD,  the  convenient  accuracy  of  Tliucydides     has  not  been  fortunate  in  his  endevors  to 

K  K   2  explain 
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quire  the  cause  of  a  measure,  which  so  strongly  implied  a  disposition 
not  to  abide  by  the  treaty  concluded  with  Dercyllidas.     Agesilaus  re- 
plied, that  his  purpose  was  not  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  king  of  Per- 
sia's dominions,   but  only  to  assure  the  independency  of  the  Grecian 
cities  in  Asia.     Tissaphernes  answered,  that  he  Avas  himself  still  desi- 
rous of  peace,  upon  the  terms  already  settled ;  nor  did  he  suppose  the 
king  averse;  and  he  therefore  desired  time  to  send  to  Susa,  before  any 
hostilities  should  take  place.     Agesilaus,  who  seems  not  to  have  been 
Xen.  Hel      "  co'ii™issioned  by  the  Spartan  government  for  any  purpose  of  conquest, 
&  Ages.         but  only  to  inforce  the  honorable  terms  of  peace  already  concluded  upon, 
J  3    ^,  ^        acceded  to  the  satrap's  proposal.     Dercyllidas,  who  was  among  his  offi- 
s-  6",  cers,  was  sent  with  two  others  to  the  satrap's  court,  and  a  truce  was 

concluded  for  three  months.  Tissaphernes,  wholly  unscrupulous,  had 
no  sooner  sworn  to  the  treaty,  than  he  took  measures  for  hastening  the 
arrival  of  troops,  which  might  inable  him  to  break  it.  This  became 
known  to  Agesilaus,  who  nevertheless  resolved  to  abide  strictly  by  the 
compact  made. 

Among  the  Thirty  Spartans,  who  attended  Agesilaus,  was  his  friend 

explain  the  difficulties,  occurring  about  the  Having  then  attributed  the  resolution  taken 

period  of  the  commands  of  Dercyllidas  and  in  Greece,  for  war  with  Asia  under  Agesilaus, 

Agesilaus.     In  assigning  the  arrival  of  Age-  to  the  year  397,  he  attributes  the  treaty  of 

silaus  in  Asia  to  the  conclusion  of  the  year  peace  made  by  Dercyllidas  to  the  following 

B.C.  396,  he  says, — Hoc  nerape  arcife  co-  yearPi.C.  396,  and  the  arrival  of  Agesilaus 

hffiret  cum  historic  Dercyllidie.    It  certainly  in  Asia  to  the  conclusion  of  the  same  year 

does  not  cohere.     Under  the  administration  3.96.     Here,  evidently,  all  is  not  consistent, 

of  Dercyllidas,  the  Asian  Greek  cities  singu-  1  have  however  been  unable,  with  the  leisure 

larly  flourished  ui  peace  and  concord.   (Xen-  I   could   give    to    the  subject,  and   perhaps 

He).  1.3.  C.2.  s.  7  &  9-)      But,  before  the  should  be  unable  at  any  rate,  to  accommo- 

cxpedition  of  Agesilaus  was  thought  of,  all  date  the  dates  of  these  transactions  perfectly 

was  already   coufusioH   there,    through   the  to    oneanolher,    and  to  preceding  and  fol- 

removal  of  the  councils  of  Ten.   (c.4.  «.  2  lowing  events;  and  I  have  therefore  thought 

&  7.)     Dodwell  seems  totally  to  have  over-  it  best,  with  this  admonition  to  the  reader, 

looked  this  latter  circumstance;  and  so  has  generally  to  give    Dod well's    dates    in    the 

attributed  the  1  ongress  at  Sparta,  which  de-  margin.     '1  he  reader  best  acquainted  with 

creed   the    expedition   of  Agesilaus,  to  the  his  labors,  will  probably  be  most  ready  to 

same  year  B.  C.  397>  to  which  he  has  given  excuse  my  failure,  in  the  investigation  of  a 

the  jirogress  of  Dercyllidas  and  of  the  Spar-  labyrinth,  in  which  his  learning,  ingenuity, 

tan  ministers  through  the  Asiatic  cities,  when  and  diligence,  directed  to  that  as  his  prin- 

they  were  fouud  &o  peaceful  and  flourishing,  cipal  object,  have  been  bewildered. 

Lysander. 
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Lysander.     Agesilaus  himself  v/as  yet  little  known  among  the  Asian 
Greeks.     The  reputation  therefore  of  Lysander,  high  while   he   held 
command  among  them,  and  since  so  greatly  increased  by  the  conquest 
of  Athens,  drew  the  attention  of  all.     The  violence  of  party,  and  the  xen.  Ilel. 
disordered  state  of  the  governments,  gave  occasion  for  various  rcpre-  '■  ^-  '•*• 
sentation,  remonstrance,  solicitation,  and  intrigue.     All  were  anxious  &Piut.Age3. 
to  obtain  the  interest  of  Lysander  with  the  king;  and  such  was  the 
consequent  attendance  upon  him,  that  it  appeared,  says  the  historian, 
as  if  Lysander  had  been  king,  and  Agesilaus  a  private  person. 
-  The  umbrage  likely  to  be  taken,  at  a  superiority  so  pointedly  attri-  Xen.  ITeJ. 
buted  to  him,  was  first  manifested  by  his  collegues  of  the  Thirty  ;  satis-  s'.  g. 
fied  with  their  situation  of  counsellors  to  the  king,  but  ill  bearing  to  be  ^PJ"t--Ag<-'s. 
considered  as  attendants  upon  one  of  their  own  body.     At  their  instiga- 
tion, at  length,  Agesilaus  began  to  show  his  dissatisfaction,  by  con- 
stantly denying  the  suits  of  those  who  came  recommended  by  Lysander. 
Whether  that  officer  had  before  been  unbecomingly  assuming,  does  not 
appear ;  but  tlie  affront,   now  put  upon  him,   he  bore  with  becoming 
moderation.     Gently  dismissing  the  crowd  of  followers,  who  used  offi- 
ciously to  attend  him,  he  told  all  who  solicited  his   interest,  that  liis 
interference  would  only  injure  their  cause.     With  the  united  respect  Xen.  HeU 
and  frankness,  due  to  a  king  and  a  friend,  he  then  opened  himself  to  ^ g'    "*" 
Agesilaus ;  expressed  his  regret  that  he  could  no  longer  be  useful  in  his 
present  situation ;  requested  that  he  night  be  sent  on  any  duty,  where 
he   might    equally   avoid    giving    umbrage    and    incurring   disgrace;  »•  10. 
and  promised  that,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  it  should  be  faithfully 
performed. 

Agesilaus  did  not  deny  this  petition  ;  and  Lysander,  being  sent  to 
take  the  Hellespontine  command,  found  an  early  opportunity  to  do  a 
service  highly  acceptable  to  him.  Spithridates,  a  Persian  of  rank, 
thought  himself  injured  by  Pharnabazus.  The  bond  of  connection  be- 
tween the  government  at  Susa  and  the  great  men  of  the  distant  pro- 
vinces, lax  before  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  had  been  still  weakened  by 
that  event.  The  address  of  Lysander  therefore  sufficed  to  persuade 
Spithridates  to  renounce  a  government  which  gave  no  security  to  its 
faitliful  servants,  and  pass  over  to  the  Greeks  with  his  family  aud  efft-cts, 

and 
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and  two  huiKlrcd  horse  under  his  command.  Leaving-  these  under  the 
protection  of  Lysandcr  in  Cyzicus,  Spithridates  proceeded,  with  his 
eldest  son  only,  to  wait  upon  Agesilaus  in  Ionia.  The  visit  was,  on 
many  accounts,  highly  gratifying  to  that  prince,  and,  among  other 
things,  for  the  information  gained  concerning  the  country  under  the 
government  of  Pharnabazus. 

Xen.  Hel.  Tissaphernes  only  waited  to  be  assured  of  the  approach  of  the  troops, 

n  *^*^        particularly  cavalry,  which  he  expected   from    the  interior  provinces, 

B.  C.  395.  and  then  sent  a  declaration  to  Agesilaus,   '  that  unless  the  European 

Ol.  90-  ■;:•  (  forces  were  immediately  withdrawn  from  Asia,  he  and  all  who  adhered 
'  to  him,  must  expect  the  vengeance  of  the  great  king.'  Not  only  the 
deputies  from  the  Asiatic  cities  were  alarmed,  but  the  officers  of  the 

Xen.  iTcl.      armv,  and  even  the  Lacedaemonians,  could  not  without  uneasiness  com- 

ibid.  &  Age-  ••  ' 

sil-  pare  the  smallness  of  their  force  with  the  numbers  reported  of  the  enemy. 

Agesilaus  however  was  not  unprepared  for  this  demonstration  of  the 
satrap's  falsehood.  Receiving  the  communication  with  cheerfulness, 
he  bad  the  Persian  ministers  tell  their  master,  '  that  he  thanked  him 

*  for  making  the  gods,  avengers  of  perjury,  enemies  to  the  Persian  and 

*  friends  to  the  Greciian  cause.'  Instantly  he  dispatched  notices  for 
the  Ionian,  Jiolian,  and  Hellespontine  forces  to  join  him  ;  issued  orders 
for  the  troops  with  him  to  prepare  for  marching;  and  to  indicate  that 
he  meant  not  to  await  attack,  but  to  carry  the  war  where  he  knew  the 
satrap's  interested  feelings  would  be  most  vulnerable,  he  sent  requisi- 
tions for  the  towns  on  the  way  to  Caria  to  prepare  markets  for  the 
army. 

Xen.  Hel.  Tissaphernes,  informed  of  these  dispositions,  directed  his  measures, 

s.  12.  not  to  the  prosecution  of  the  great  interests  of  the  empire,  but  to  the 

preservation  of  his  own  large  property  in  Caria.  That  mountainous 
province  being  unfit  for  the  action  of  horse,  he  sent  thither  almost  the 
whole  of  his  infantry.  Descending  then  with  his  numerous  cavalry  into 
the  vale  of  the  Mteander,  he  hoped,  with  that  alone,  to  trample  in  dust 
the  Grecian  army,  before  it  could  reach  the  highlands.  Agesilaus  was 
aware  that,  in  the  plain,  he  must  suffer  in  contest  with  the  Persian  horse. 
As  soon  therefore  as  he  was  assured  that  his  feint  had  frxed  the  attention 
of  the  satrap  to  ilie  southward,  he  directed  his  own  inarch  the  contrary 
11  way. 
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way.  Thus  he  joined,  more  readily,  and  vvitliout  opposition,  the  forces  Xen.  Hd. 
from  the  northern  colonies,  among-  whom  were  t1ie  C'vreian  troops;  and  ^  .>o^' ^' 
falling,  wholly  unexpected,  upon  tlie  satrapy  of  Pliarnabazus  the  coun- 
tr}-  was  plundered  without  resistance,  the  towns  yielded  as  he  approached, 
and  he  inriched  his  army  with  a  very  great  booty.  Inconraged  thus, 
he  approached  Dascylium,  the  satrap's  residence;  but  there  he  experi- 
enced how  formida,ble  the  Persian  cavalry  were  still  capable  of  being. 
His  small  force  of  horse,  preceding  the  march  of  the  infantry,  met 
nearly  an  equal  force  of  the  enemy's  horse.  Immediately  the  Greeks 
formed  in  line,  four  deep.  Unlike  the  desultory  manner  of  the  modern 
Asiatics,  the  Persians  charged  in  culunm,  only  twelve  in  front.  Every 
Grecian  lance  opposed  to  them  was  broken;  and  tuclve  men,  with  two  s. l-k 
horses,  were  instantly  slain.  The  Greeks  so  felt  their  inferiority,  that 
they  immediately  retreated.  Fortunately  the  heavy-armed,  under  Age- 
silaus,  were  near  enough  to  give  them  security.  Modern  tacticians 
generally  hold  the  charge  of  cavalry  in  column  absurd.  The  fact  only 
is  here  given  as  it  is  related  by  the  soldier-historian.  The  account  how- 
ever, it  should  be  observed,  is  among  the  numerous  instances  of  candid 
confession,  which  intitle  Xenophon  to  our  credit  when  he  relates  the 
successes  of  the  Greeks,  and  diminish,  tho  certainly  they  cannot  in- 
tirely  remove,  our  regret,  that  we  have  no  Persia^  accounts  to  confront 
with  the  Grecian. 

Agesilaus,  prudent  as  brave,  saw  quickly  what  was  to  be  done.  On  s.  I5. 
the  morrow  after  the  action  of  the  cavalry,  the  entrails  of  the  victims 
in  the  sacrifice  were  found  imperfect.  This  passed  for  an  admonition 
from  the  gods  to  proceed  no  farther,  and  Agesilaus  immediately  directed 
his  march  back  toward  the  coast;  auare,  says  the  historian,  in  phrase 
pretty  strongly  implying  that  the  omen  had  been  preconcerted,  of  the 
impossibility  of  acting  in  the  plains  without  a  sufficient  force  of  horse. 
Fortunately  winter  was  approaching,  when  annoyance  to  the  Grecian 
territories,  from  the  enemy's  powerful  cavalry,  was  less  to  be  appre- 
hended. 

Against  the  insuing  campain,  Agesilaus  took  measures  for  being  better 
provided.  Requisitions  were  sent  for  the  wealthy,  in  every  Grecian 
city  of  Asia,  to  prepare  themselves  for  that  service  which  the  Grecian 

political 
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political  institutions  imposed,  at  the  same  time,  as  an  honor  and  a  tax. 
Those  requisitions  M'ere  however  accompanied  with  notice,  that  instead 
of  personal  attendance,  able  substitutes,  well  mounted  and  well  armed, 
would  be  accepted ;  and  the  levies  were  completed,  says  Xenophon, 
with  a  diligence  and  dispatch,  as  if  every  noble  and  wealthy  Ionian 
thought  he  was  hiring  a  man  to  die  for  him. 
Xen.  Hel.  Earlv  in  spring,  Agesilaus  assembled  his  whole  force  in  Ephesus,  and 

1  3     c   4**  ** 

9.  i6.  there  bestowed  an  attention,  more  than  was  usual  among  the  generals  of 

B.  C.  394.  that  age,  in  preparing  his  troops  for  service.  Commonly  among  the 
Greeks,  the  soldier's  arms  were  what  his  means  inabled,  or  his  zeal  in 
the  cause  and  regard  for  his  own  safety,  induced  him  to  procure:  his 
discipline  was  what  the  institutions  of  his  commonwealth  required  of  all 
its  subjects ;  occasionally  improved,  through  the  same  motives  which 
excited  care  in  the  choice  of  arms.  The  man  unprovided  with  the 
armour  and  unacquainted  with  the  discipline  of  the  heavy-armed,  was 
cast  among  the  ignobler  crowd  of  the  light-armed  :  his  pay,  if  any, 
was  inferior;  he  had  no  allowance  for  a  servant;  if  a  prisoner  he  was 
neglected  ;  if  killed,  unnumbered.  But,  serving  among  the  heavy- 
armed,  in  proportion  as  his  armour  was  imperfect,  and  his  personal 
skill  deficient,  his  danger  in  action  was  greater.  Agesilaus  however 
would  not  trust  the  service  of  his  country,  and  his  own  glory,  to  the 
various  effect  of  such  considerations  upon  the  various  tempers  of  men. 
Heavy-armed,  middle-armed,  bowmen,  and  cavalry  were  all  severally 
called  out  to  exercise :  emulation  Avas  excited  by  the  institution  of 
prizes  for  those  who  excelled  ;  arms  were  examined  ;  artizans  and  tra- 

Xen.  Hel.  ders  Mere  invited  and  incouraged  ;  the  agora  of  Ephesus  was  crowded 
with  horses,  and  warlike  implements  of  every  kind;  and  the  city,  says 
the  soldier-historian  who  was  present,  seemed  a  laboratory  of  war". 

Amid  these  military  cares,  the  attention  of  Agesilaus  to  acts  of  reli- 
gion contributed  to  infuse,  at  the  same  time,  confidence  and  a  spirit  of 

g  jj,  order  among  his  troops.     It  was  his  common  practice  to  lead  the  way, 

from  the  field  of  exercise,  to  the  temple  of  Diana ;  where  those,  who 
had  gained  prized,  offered  their  chaplets,  the  honorary  part  of  their 

reward, 
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reward,  to  the  goddess.  '  And  w  luit,'  proceeds  the  historian,  '  may 
'  not  be  hoped  from  an  army,  dutiful  to  the  gods,  diligent  in  military 
'  exercises,  and  zealous  in  subordination  ? ' 

Another  measure  of  the  Spartan   prince,  to  excite  confidence  among 
his  troops,  consonant  as  doubtless  it  was  to  the  manners  esteemed  best 
in  that  age,  and  accordingly  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  not  only  without 
reprobation,  but  among  things  praiseworthy,  will  be  otherwise  thought 
of  by  the  belter-taught  humanity  of  modern  times.     Among  the  pri-  Xeu.  llel. 
soners  at  Epliesus,  taken  in  the  Persian  provinces,  by  those  freebooters  '•  J-  f-  *• 
who,  in  the  deficiency  of  lasv  and   government,  made  their  livelihood  &  Agesil. 
by  such  violences  '*,  were  some  of  M'ealthy  families  and  higher  rank ; 
accustomed,  sa3's  the  historian,  to  ride  in  carriages,  and  unaccustomed 
to  toih     These  Agesilaus  ordered  to  be  exposed  naked,  ibr  public  sale 
by  the  common  crier.     Unpractised  in  those  naked  exercises,  in  which 
the  bodies  of  men  of  all  ranks  among  the  Greeks  became  imbrowned, 
their  skins  were  white,  their  limbs  delicate,  they  appeared  incapable  of 
■  activity  or  labor,  and  the  Greek  soldiers  drew  the  conclusion,  that  they 
should  have  no  more  to  apprehend  in  battle,  from  such  men,  than  from 
so  many  women. 

According  to  the  usual  rotation  in  the  Lacediemonian  service,  when  s.  20. 
the  first  year  of  the  command  of  Agesilaus  was  completed,  Lysander  "•  ^:  -^^4. 
and  the  rest  of  the  Thirty  returned  home,  and  were  succeeded  in  their 
situation  by  an  equnl  number  of  other  Spartans.  Among  these  the  king- 
was  to  distribute  the  commands  under  him  at  his  discretion.  The 
cavalry  accordingly  e  committed  to  Xenocles ;  the  Laced {emonian 
neodamodes  to  Scythes;  to  Ilerippidas,  the  Cyreians ;  and  the  Asiaa 
Greeks  to  Migdon.  He  then  notified  his  intention  to  march  directly 
into  the  richest  of  the  enemy's  country,  in  defence  of  which  the  utmost 
exertion  was  to  be  ex|jected,  and  he  therefore  admonished  all  to  be 
prepared  in  body  and  mind  accordingly. 

The  wily  yet  weak  Tissaphernes  was  again  deceived  through  his  Xen.  Hel. 
very  fear  of  deception.  Being  informed  of  the  notice  given  in  public  g"  r,\  ^"  ' 
orders  by  the  Spartan   king,  he  thought  it  a  feint,   like  that  of  the 

Ytta  run  ^rjrwc  a^^crxo^E(•ov5. 
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former  year ;  and,  supposing  Caria  so  iiuich  more  certainly  now  the 
real  as  it  was  less  the  pretended  ohject,  lie  again  sent  his  infantry 
thither,  and  again  incamped  \vith  his  formidable  cavalry  in  the  vale 
of  Mxander.  Agesilaus,  in  precise  conformity  to  liis  declared  inten- 
tion, marched  into  the  Sardian  territory,  and,  three  days  unopposed, 
his  army  collected  plunder  on  all  sides. 

Xen.  Ilel.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  followers   of  the  Grecian  camp  were  dis- 

s.  S2.  '  persed  for  booty,  about  the  rich  banks  of  the  Pactolus,  when  a  body 
of  Persian  cavalry  suddenly  came  upon  them,  and  killed  several. 
Agesilaus  ordering  his  horse  to  their  relief,  the  whole  Persian  army 
appeared,  forming  in  order  of  battle.  The  ground  was  not  favorable 
for  ingaging  so  superior  a  body  of  cavalry ;  but  the  whole  Grecian 
force  was  collected,   and  the  Persian  infantry  absent.     Agesilaus  there- 

s. 23.  fore    resolved  to  use  the  opportunity.     He  ordered    his  horse,    with 

assurance  of  being  supported,  to  charge :  be  commanded  his  middle- 
armed  to  follow  running  ;  and   he  led    his  phalanx  M'ith   a  brisk  yet 

s.  24.  steddy  pace  after  them.    The  Persians  repelled  '*  the  Grecian  cavalry  j 

but  the  sight  of  the  middle-armed,  followed  by  the  formidable  array 
of  the  phalanx,  dismayed  them ;  the}^  turned,  and  presently  fled. 
Some,  intangled  in  the  course  of  the  Pactolus,  were  killed  or  made 
prisoners.  Against  the  rest  the  pursuit  of  the  Greeks  was  little 
destructive:  but  it  gave  them  possession  of  the  Persian  camp.  The 
middle-armed,  as  would  be  likely,  says  the  historian,  immediately  fell 
to  plunder.  But  Agesilaus  disappointed  their  rapacity,  by  surrounding 
the  camp  -with  his  more  regular  troops  ;  and,  inclosing  thus  together 
friends  and  foes,  he  insured  the  just  distribution  of  a  very  great  booty. 
Many  camels,  an  animal  then  little  known  in  Greece,  being  carried 
thither  by  Agesilaus  in  his  return,  were  much  noticed  among  the 
trophies  that  distinguished  this  victory. 

s. 2o.  &  IntelliLrence  of  the  event  excited   great  alarm  in  Sardis,  and  vehe- 

Agelil.  *  . 

ment  complaint  against  the  satrap  ;  who  Avas  in  his  palace  there  when 
the  misfortune  happened,  which  his  presence  with  the  army,  and  the 
animation  he  might  have  infused  by  sharing  its  dangers,  it  was  held, 

"  So  much,  I   think,  is  implied  in  the  word  ioi^ano,  used  both  in  the  Hellenics  and  in 
the  Agesilaus. 

ought 
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ought  to  have  prevented.  The  alarm  was  quickly  inhanced,  and  the 
complaint  sharpened,  by  the  appearance  of  the  Grecian  army  before  the 
walls,  and  by  the  plunder  and  destruction  of  everything  around.  The  Xen.  ^ges. 
Spartan  king  cndevored  to  increase  the  disorder,  by  a  proclamation, 
declaring  himself  the  friend  and  protector  of  freedom,  ready  to  contest 
in  arms  the  right  of  any  who  claimed  to  hold  Asia  in  subjection. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  important  desertion  followed :  but 
great  alarm  was  communicated,  even  to  the  distant  court  of  Persia; 
insomuch  that  the  ruin  of  Tissaphernes  was  in  consequence  resolved 
upon.  According  to  the  manner  nearly  of  the  Turkish  empire  at  this 
day,  Tithraustes  came  to  Sardis,  commissioned  from  the  king,  at  tlie 
same  time  to  supersede  and  to  behead  him.  Such  wa.$  the  end  of  that 
worthless  satrap  ;  who,  in  a  long  course  of  years,  had  such  various 
transactions  with  the  Greeks.  His  sovereins,  and  their  subjects  com- 
mitted to  his  government,  both  had  undoubtedly  enough  to  complain 
of  him;  yet,  as  far  as  the  Greeks  were  interested  in  his  character,  his 
Aveakness  and  cowardice  seem  to  have  been  more  beneficial  to  them 
than  his  profligacy  was  injurious'*. 

The  first  act  o£  the  government  of  Tithraustes,  after  the  execution 
of  his  predecessor,  marks  a  weakness  in  the  Persian  emjoire,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  many  instances  that  have  occurred,  still  appears 
surprizing.  When,  in  the  distant  provinces,  private  interest  or  private 
animosity  led  the  late  satrap  to  measures  directly  opposite  to  Avhat  the 
service  of  his  soverein  required,  we  see  only  a  common  consequence  of 
weak  government.  But  tlie  new  viceroy  came  immediately  commissioned 
from  the  supreme  council  of  the  empire,.ind  yet  did  not  come  to  revenge 
the  injuries  of  the  Persian  subjects,  or  repair  the  disgraces  of  the 
Persian  arms,  suffered  in  the  invasion  of  the  empire,  by  the  forces  of 
a  little  distant  republic.     He   entered    immediately   into  negotiation 

'*  Cornelius  Nepos,  in  his  life  of  Conon,  in  contradiction  to  the  best  authorities,  to 

533-3   that  Tissaphernes   rebelled,  and    that  report  utter   improbabilities.     Indeed  many 

his  death  was  the  just  punishment  for  that  of  the  lives  ascribed  to  him  bear  much  the 

crime  :   but  the    biographer    abounds    with  appearance  of  juvenile  exercises  ;  the  works 

instances  of  carelessness,  and  of  a  deficient  of  a  youth  of  talents,  in   a  course  of  Greek 

judgement,  which  led   him  sometimes,  even  reading,  practising  Latin  composition, 

L  L  2  with 
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"vvith  Agesilaus;  rather  apologized  for  passed  measures,  laying  the 
blame  upon  his  predecessor  :  observed  that  justice  was  now  executed 
upon  that  worthless  officer ;  and  protested  that  the  king  his  master  desired 
no  other  than  that  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia  should  be  free ;  paying 
the  antient  tribute  or  rent  for  their  lands,  which  had  always  been 
confessedly  held  of  his  empire  ;  and  that,  upon  these  conditions  only, 
he  expected  that  the  European  troops  should  be  withdrawn.  Agesilaus 
professed  himself  willing  to  treat,  but  without  authority  to  conclude. 
Tithraustes  desired  that  authority  might  be  sent  for,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  that  hostilities  against  his  satrapy  at  least  might  cease:  '  Con- 
'  sider  Pharnabazus,'  he  said,  *  still  as  your  enemy ;  and  invade  his 
'  territory  ;  but  for  myself,  I  have  a  fair  claim  to  be  treated  as  the 
•  friend  of  the  Greeks,  having  done  them  justice  against  him,  who 
'  was  the  principal  author  of  their  wrongs.'  This  was  submissive 
lano-uao-e  from  the  lieutenant  of  the  great  king.  What  followed,  how- 
ever,  still  more  marks  the  consciousness  of  utter  inability,  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  empire,  to  extend,  from  the  capital  to  the  distant 
provinces,  the  energy  necessary  to  hold  all  united  in  just  obedience 
and  under  due  protection.  Agesilaus  did  not  scruple  to  require,  as  the 
price  of  truce  with  one  satrapy,  to  be  paid  the  expence  of  carrying- 
war  into  another ;  and  to  this  strange  proposal  the  new  satrap  acceded  : 
thirty  talents,  above  six  thousand  pounds  sterling,  were  paid,  ex- 
pressly to  defray  the  expence  of  the  Grecian  army's  march  into  the 
Bithynian  satrapy  ".  Examples  of  a  policy  something  similar  perhaps 
may  be  found  in  the  modern  history  of  Turkey.  Of  the  fact  however 
we  cannot  reasonably  doubt ;  for  Xenophon,  holding  his  command  ia 
the  Cyreian  troops,  and  intimate  with  Agesilaus,  was  in  a  situation 
certainly  to  know  what  he  related;  and  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of  his 
friend  and  patron  would  not  lead  him,  designedly,  to  exaggerate  the 
satrap's  folly,  or  the  weakness  of  the  Persian  empire. 

The  views  of  Agesilaus,  in  the  early  part  of  his  command,  appear  to 
have  been  moderate.     He  would  have  been  contented  with  the  glory 

"  The  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus   was  variously  called,   the   Bithynian,    the   Phrygian, 
the  Hellespontine,  or  of  Dascylis  or  Dascylium,  the  satrap's  principal  residence. 

1  Of 
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of  giving  independency  to  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  and  peace  to  those  of 
Europe.     But  experience  of  the  ease  with  Avhicli  greater  advantages, 
and  higher  fame,  might  he   acquired,  seems  to  have  excited  liis  ambi- 
tion.    Possibly  however  he   may  have  found   good  reason   to  bcHeve, 
that  moderation   was    not   so  safe,  as   on   a   transient  view  it  might 
appear.     He    may  have  thought,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  there  could 
be  no  security  for  peace,   but  in  the  enemy's  inability  to  make  success-- 
ful  war.     Possibly  he  may   have  knoM'n   some  cause,  not  likely  to  be 
lasting,  for  the  new  satrap's  submissive  conduct,  apparently  so  uul;e- 
coming  the  otiticer  of  a  great  empire  in  so  great  a  command  ;  and  he 
may  have  been  influenced    by  the  consideration,  that,   if  Tithraustes 
Avas  not  as  faithless  as  Tissaphernes,  an  early  successor  might  be  so. 
Meanwhile  the  success  of  his  friends  at  home,  in  managing  his  political 
interests,  was  an   incouragement  to   follow  the  path  of  ambition.     A  ?^f^"'  ^^^^' 
commission  arrived  putting  the  fleet  under  his  command,  equally  with  s.^'6". 
the  landforces,  and  authorizing  him  to  appoint  the  admiral.     He  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  use  this  new  power,  with  a  view  not  to  peace, 
unless  as  it  might  follow  farther  success  in  war.     He  communicated  to  s.  27. 
all  the  towns  of  the  coast  and  ilands  his  wish  to  have  his  naval  force 
increased  :  leaving   it  to  themselves   to  decide  what  ships  they  would 
add  to  their  squadrons.     Agesilaus  was  popular ;  the  war  was  popular  ; 
to  many  it  had   been  lucrative  ;  and,  the  zeal   of  wealthy  individuals 
vying   with  that  of  communities,  the  fleet  was  strengthened  with  a 
hundred  and  twenty  new  triremes.     In  the  appointment  of  his  admiral, 
Agesilaus  allowed  his  partiality  for  a  friend  and  relation  to  lead  him  to 
injudicious  choice.     Superseding  Pharax,  who  had  done  considerable 
services,    he    committed   the  important  command  to   Peisander,    his. 
queen's  brother ;  a  man    of  approved    courage  and    clear  honor,  but 
unversed  in  naNal  affairs. 
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SECTION     IV. 

Mission  of  Timocrates  into  Greece  from  the  satrap  of  Lydia  :  Bribery 
of  the  democratical  leaders  in  the  Grecian  republics :  Enmity 
excited  against  Lacedcemon :  JVar  between  Phocis  and  Locris  leading 
to  war  betxceen  Lacedcemon  and  Thebes  :  Athens  gained  to  the  Thehan 
alliance  :  Invasion  of  Bxotia  :  Death  of  Lysander :  Prosecution  and 
fight  of  Pausanias  king  of  Lacedcemon. 

B.C.  S9i.  These  preparations,  demonstrating  that  the  Lacediemonian  king  had 
Ol.  96.|.        neither  peace,  nor  any  little  object,  in  view,  alarmed  Tithranstes.   The 

Xen.  Ilel. 

1.3.  C.5.  s.  1.  military  of  the  Persian  empire  was  weak,  but  its  wealth  was  still  power- 
ful.    Means  to  be  informed  of  the  state  of  Greece,  of  the  dissensions 
among  its  little  republics,  one  with  another  and  each  within  itself,  of 
the  violence   of  party  in  all,  and,  what  was  most  important,  of  the 
extensive  dislike  to  the  Lacedemonian  supremacy,  and- the  growing- 
jealousy  of  the  Lacedtemonian  power,  were  open  to  the  satrap.    A  Per- 
sian, versed  enough  in  Grecian  politics  and  Grecian  manners,  to  manage 
an  intriguing  negotiation  among  the  Grecian  republics,  was  probably 
not  to  be  found.     Tithraustes  therefore  employed  a  Greek,  Timocrates 
of  Rhodes.     The  general  purpose  of  his  mission  was  to  conciliate,  to 
the  Persian  interest,  the  leading  men  of  every  republic  where  he  could 
find  opportunity,  and  excite   them  to  active  measures  against  Lace- 
d?ono  1  ;   directing  his  view  particularly  to  those  cities,  where  aversion 
toward  Lacedcemon  was  knov.'n  most  to  prevail.    Among  means,  bribery 
was  much  depended  upon  ;  a  political  engine  even  then  of  great  efficacy, 
tho  it  had  not,  as  our  moral  poet  has  observed,  tliat  facility  of  operation 
which  modern  refinements  in  commerce  have  given   it.     Paper-credit 
was  unknown:  Timocrates  was  necessarily  to  be  incumbered  with  gold  '^ 

In 

'•  Blest  paper-credit  !    last  and  best  supply ! 
That  lends  Corruption  lighter  wings   to  fly  ! 
Gold,  imp'd  by  thee,   can  compass  hardest  things; 
Can  pocket  states,  can  fetch  and  carry  kings; 

A  single 
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In  the  poverty  of  the  Grecian  republics  however,  about  twelve  thousand 
pounds  sterling-,  ably  and  faithfully  distributed,  was  suflicicnt  to  make 
a  great  change  in  the  political  face  of  the  country  ''.  Xenophon  has 
not  scrupled  to  name  the  party-leaders,  in  Thebes,  Corinth  and  Argos, 
who  partook  of  it.  The  Athenians,  if  v.e  may  trust  his  impartiality  in 
speaking  of  his  fellowcountrymen,  clear  of  that  baseness,  were  led  only  Xen.  llel. 
by  ambition,  and  the  liope  of  recovering  their  lost  preeminence  in  Greece,  ^•^'  '"•^-  ^■~ 
to  desire  a  confederacy  against  Laceda;mon. 

But,  whatever  the  operations  of  secret  intrigue  might  be,  the  result  i'j'c'- 
became  quickly  evident.  The  general  assemblies  in  the  several  cities 
resounded  M'itli  invectives  against  Lacedemonian  tyranny.  '  Since  the 
'  conclusion  of  the  twenty-seven  years  war,'  it  was  asked,  '  and  the 
'  overthrow  of  the  tyrannous  dominion  of  Athens,  what  benefit  has 
'  accrued  to  Greece  from  the  transfer  of  empire  to  Lacedajmcnr  Of 
'  what  command,  Mhat  honor,  what  revenue  have  the  allies  been  al- 
'  lowed  to  participate  r  those  allies  who  so  zealously  shared  all  labors, 
'  all  dangers,  all  expences?  On  the  contrary,  adding  indignity  to  in- 
'  jury,  have  not  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  Helots,  with  their  title  of 
'  harmost,  to  govern  Grecian  republics,  and  conducted  themselves,  in 
'  all  respects,  as  if  they  claimed  to  be  masters  of  their  free  confederates  ?' 
The  apprehensions,  the  indignation,  and  the  animosity  of  the  Many 
were  thus  extensively  excited.  But  a  pretence  for  hostility  was  yet 
wanting;  for  the  Lacedaemonian  government,  however  its  officers,  or  s.  3. 
however  itself  might  be  occasionally  oppressive,  had  scrupulously 
avoided  any  direct  breach  of  those  treaties,  by  which  the  Grecian  re- 

A  single  leaf  shall  waft  an  army  o'er, 

Or  ship  off  senates  to  a  distant   shore  ; 

A  leaf,   like  Sibyl's,   scatter  to  and  fro 

Our  fates  and  fortunes,  as  the  wind  shall  blow  : 

Pregnant  with  thousands  flits  the  scrap   unseen, 

And,  silent,  sells  a  king  or  buys  a  queen. 

Pope's  Moral  Essays,  ep.  3. 

'9  Whether  Xenophon  was   or  was   not  ground  for  his  positive  assertion,   he  was 

exactly  informed  of  the  sum   which  Timo-  however  competent   to  judge   whether   the 

crates  brought   and   distributed,    tho  it   is  sum  he  has  named  was  probably  equal  to 

reasonable  to  suppose  he  had  some  good  the  effect  ascribed  to  it. 

publics 
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publics  were  united  under  its  supremacy.     And  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  those  called  Helots,  to  whom   ibvein  command   was  committed, 
Avere  not  persons  actually  in  the  condition  of  slaves.     They  were  indeed 
'  probably  new  citizens,  those  called  neodaniodes,   raised  from  the  con- 

dition of  slaves  ;  but  of  Grecian  blood,  as  old  and  perhaps  as  pure  as 
any  in  the  country.  This  reproach  however  would  assist  the  o'eneral 
effect.  But  the  Thebans  were  the  ingenious  politicians  who  devised 
the  provocation,  which  actually  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  miseries  of  a 
general  war  in  Greece;  likely,  through  obvious  circumstances  to  super- 
induce general  ruin,  or  universal  subjection,  tho  the  forein  power  then 
most  formidahle  failed  of  the  requisite  energy,  and  it  was  beyond  the 
ken  of  the  clearest  human  foresight,  to  discover  where  the  over- 
whelming might  was  at  length  to  arise. 
Xen.  Hel.  The  borders  of  Phocis  and  the  Opuntian  Locris  were  in  one  part  dis- 

1,  ^*  C*  l)>  S,  o* 

Diod.  1.  u.    puted^°.     Androcleidas,  one  of  those  popular  leaders  in  Thebes,  whom 
c.  82.  Xenophon  has  not  scrupled  to  name  as  a  partaker  in  the  Persian  gold, 

persuaded  the  Locrians  to  raise  contributions  on  the  doubtful  land. 
The  Phocians,  precisely  as  Androcleidas  expected  and  desired,  imme- 
diately made  reprisals.  For  this  aggression,  as  the  party  affected  to 
call  it,  against  the  allies  of  Thebes,  it  M'as  then  not  difficult  to  excite 
the  Theban  multitude  against  the  Phocians.  Accordingly  Phocis  was 
invaded  and  plundered.  Unable  to  contend  with  Thebes,  and  still  more 
with  Thebes  and  Locris  united,  the  Phocians  sent  ministers  to  Lacedte- 
iiion,  claiming  that  protection  to  which  they  were  intitled,  as  members 
of  the  confederacy  in  which  the  greater  part  of  Greece  was  united. 
Xen.  Hel.      The  Spartans  rejoiced  in  the  fair  pretence,  thus  afforded,  for  repressing 

I3c5s5 

6"  7.  '  '  by  arms  the  injurious  insolence  of  Thebes.  The  success  of  Agesilaus 
against  the  Persian  empire  elated  them;  no  other  commotion  within 
Greece  interfered;  and  the  cause  appeared  so  just,  that  they  thought 
they  might  depend  upon  the  willing  support  of  the  confederacy.     War 

"  . 'Oi  l»  tSi;  Qr.Qatq  crfo£rwTS5 —  ct   Tlu'banos   confroverso  peciinias  pcnderenf. 

«7£i9i)t'<j-i  Aox^ovi  ToD;  'OTTOf'i.'iioi;;  ix.  T>j{  i/xipiaSn-  It  is  clear,  from    what   follows  in  the  next 

T)i£rI|i/oti  ;^wa?  ^tiixtvcri  Te  xai  sxvloTi  yf^^rifaam.  ser.lion,   that   this    is    ill   translated :   iuvloT^ 

tiXiir'xi — Thebanae  chitatis  prmcipcs — Lucris  means,  not  the  Thebans,  bnt  the  Locrians. 
Opiiiitiis  persuaclent  ut  ex  agru  inter  Plwceitses 

was 
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was  accoidiiigly  resolved;  the  forces  of  the  confederacy  were  summoned,  B.  C.  394, 
and  orders  were  issued  for  a  Lacedaemonian  army  to  march.  •  ^^■^'■ 

Thebes  being  thus  ingaged  in  a  contest  very  unequal,  unless  powerful 
support  could  be  obtained,  its  leaders,  little  known  by  name  in  history, 
but  evidently  able  daring  men,  possibly  true  to  their  party,  but  scru- 
pulous of  nothing  for  partv-purposes,  directed  their  view  to  Athens.  ^ 

"  ..".,.  Xev..  Hel. 

They  knew  that  a  disposition  hostile  to  Laceda^moii  was  extensive  I.3.C.5.S.7. 
there ;  but  they  knew,  moreover,  that  a  warm  sense  of  many  and  severe 
injuries,    received    from    the   Thebans,     was   also    strongly    impressed. 
Ministers  were  therefore  sent,  instructed  to  soothe,  flatter,  and  incite  the  3.  8. 
Athenians.     Careless  themselves  of  the  general  welfare  of  Greece,  and 
believing  that  a  majority  in  Athens  would  postpone  it  to  the  separate  ' 
interest  of  their  own  city,  or  of  their  party,  they  held  out  the  probability 
of  gaining  the  alliance  of  the  Persian  king,  now  decidedly  the  enemy 
of  Laceda^mon,  which,  they  said,  would  insure  success ;  and  they  did 
not  even  scruple  to  propose  the  recovery  of  that  dominion  to  Athens, 
which  she  had  formerly  held  over  so  many  Grecian  states,  as  an  object, 
which  ought  to  decide  the  Athenians  in  their  favor.     Thrasybulus,  it 
appears,  countenanced  their  measure  ;  which  coincided  with  his  interest 
as  head  of  the  democratical  party  in  Athens;  and  probably  he  had  his 
particular  connections  with  the  democratical  leaders  in  Thebes.    Under  s.  9. 
such  circumstances  the  proposal  was  carried,  in  the  Athenian  assembly, 
for  joining  in  the  war  with  Thebes  against  Lacedasmon. 

The  interest  of  Lysander,  still  powerful  at  Sparta,  is  likely  to  have 
contributed  to  the  resolution  for  war  with  Thebes.  lie  was  imme- 
diately appointed  to  an  important  command,  for  which  the  popularity 
of  his  character  seems  to  have  concurred,  with  the  superiority  of  his 
abilities  and  experience,  to  render  him  peculiarly  qualified.  Going  into  s.  6,7- 
Phocis,  he  assembled,  according  to  his  instructions,  the  Phocian, 
Qita^an,  Ilcracleot,  Malian,  and  iEnian  forces.  Marching  directly  to 
Orchomenus,  where  the  supremacy  affected  by  Thebes  was  borne  with 
reluctance,  the  gates,  after  short  negotiation,  were  opened  to  him,  as 
a  protector,  the  vindicator  of  Boeotian  freedom.  Strengthened  then  by 
the  Orchomenian  troops,  he  proceeded  to  Ilaliartus,  where,  according  ..  10.  n. 
to  a  concerted  plan,  Pausanias  king  of  Lacedxnion  was  to  meet  hint 

Vol.  III.  .  M  u  on 
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on  an  appointed  day,  uith  the  army  from  Peloponnesus.  Pausanias 
failed  him :  he  nevertheless  approached  the  place ;  and  obtaining  a 
conference  with  the  leading  people,  would  have  prevailed,  there  as 
at  Orchomenus,  had  not  the  exertions  of  some  Thebans  present,  the 
not  without  difficulty,  prevented. 
Xen.  He!.  Informed    of  the  loss  of  one  city  and  the  danger  of  another,  the 

1,3.  C.5.        Thebans    marched    in    haste    against    Lysandcr.     Whether    that  able 

E.  J2.  .  .... 

general  was  surprized  by  their  rapidity,  or- his  past  successes  led  him 
to  confide  too  much  in  his  own  ability,  in  the  zeal  and  discipline  of 
his  troops,  and  in  the  deficiency  of  the  enemy,  under  the  walls  of 
Ilaliartus,  Mhich  he  was  preparing  to  assault,  he  was  overpoM'cred  and 
killed.  His  army  fled ;  but  quickly  reaching  the  neighboring  high- 
lands, turned  upon  the  pursuers,  and  with  advantage  of  ground,  and 
an  artillery  which  that  ground  alforded,  fragments  of  rock  rolled 
down  upon  the  compact  bo'dy  of  the  heavy-armed,  while  the  heights 
gave  superior  eflect  also  to  other  weapons,  the  enemy  ^v€ve  at  length 
compelled  to  retreat,  with  considerable  loss* 

The  Thebans  erected  their  trophy  at  that  gate  of  Ilaliartus,  near 
which  they  had  been  conquerors   and  Lysander  had   fallen  ;  yet  they 
were  not  a  little  dejected  by  the  final  event  of  the  day.     The  morrow 
however  showed  .hovyf  important  the  life  of  one  man  may  be:  Orcho-r 
nienians,    Malians,    jEniaaSj    Heracleots,   Qita\ins,'  and  Phoeians,  tho 
victorious,  having  lost  the  leader  who  united  all,  and  in  whom  all  con- 
fided, hastened  to   their   several  homes^  and  the  army  was  no  more. 
Xen.  utsup.   Then   the  Thebans   were   again   elated,    and    their  success   appeared 
important.     But  when,  soon  after,  Pausanias  arrived  in  their  territory 
with  his  powerful  army  from  Peloponnesus,  alarm  and  dejection  anew 
pervaded  them.     The  arrival  of  the  Athenian  forces,  on  the  following 
day,  restored- animation ;  and  when,  it  was  observed  that  the  measures 
of  Pausanias   indicated  no  ability,  no  vigor,   theiL  security  and  pre- 
sumption afresh  prevailed. 

It  has  been  observed,  upon  some  occasion  in  modern  times,  that,- 
when  a  commander  desires  to  avoid  fighting,  he  calls  a  council  of  war  ; 
and  this,  in  antient  as  in  modern  ages,  might  arise  either  from  cow- 
ardice, or  from  a  view   to  the  interest  of  a  party  ;  nor   would  it,  in 

aatientj 
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antieut,  anymore  tliaii   in   moflcrn   aucs,   !jc  alwnys  cnsy  to  ascertain 

which  M-as  the  prevailing    motive.     The  business  of  recovcrinq;,    for 

burial,  the  bo(Ues  of  Lysandcr  anil    those  who  fell  with  him,  a  rite 

which  Grecian  superstition  made  so  important,  necessarily  in<>-a<)eil  the  ^';"' '^5'- 
'  '  •'      ^  '^  1.3.  V.  5. 

attention  of  Pansanias.  To  consult  whether  a  battle  should  be  foug-ht,  s.  15. 
or  a  truce  solicited,  not  the  polemarcs  and  lochaoes  only,  but  all  the 
pentecosters  of  tlie  army  were  assembled.  It.  was  observed,  that  the 
army  was  very  <lcficient  of  the  strength  proposed  ;  Corinth  had  refused  s.  16. 
its  troops,  antl the  reinforcement  expected  with  Lysandcr  was  dispersed; 
that  the  allies  serving  were  not  zealous  in  the  cause;  that  the  enemy 
was  very  superior  in  cavalry;  and  that  even  a  victory  would  scarcely 
inablethem  to  accomplish  their  purpose  of  recovering  the  bodies,  lying 
■within  reach  of  missile  weapons  from  the  towers  of  Haliartus.  It  was 
accordingly  resolved  to  solicit  a  truce.  The  Thebans,  elated,  refused  e.  17. 
to  grant  it,  but  upon  condition  that  the  atmy  should  immediately  quit 
Pioeotia.  This  humiliating  condition  was  accepted,  and  then  the  dead 
were  restored.  Pausanias  and  those  about  him  appeared  satisfied  :  but, 
whatever  might  be  their  sentiments  or  their  views,  the  army  felt  its 
disgrace ;  and  the  uneasiness  was  inhanced  by  the  contumelious 
behavior  of  the  Thebans,  who,  in  attending  its  retreat,  pursued  with 
blows  any  who  deviated  from  the  strict  line  of  the  highway. 

The  conduct  of  Pausanias  would  appear,  at  home,  the  more  inex-  «.  is. 
disable,  on  being  compared  with  that  of  Lysander ;  when  it  was  g 'qo'  '  ' 
observed  what  one  did,  in  the  command  of  a  few  troops  of  the  northern 
allies,  with  what  the  other  did  not,  at  the  liead  of  a  Peloponncsian 
army.  Being  capitally  prosecuted,  Pausanias  fled  to  Tegea  ;  and  to 
avoid  the  consequence  of  the  sentence,  in  his  absence  pronounced 
against  him,  he  passed  hisremaining  daj's  in  banishment. 

Vie  find  attributed  to  Lysander,.  by  the  later  antient  writers,  whom 
the  modern  have  mostly  followed,  a  conduct  very  different  from  Com.  Nep. 
tliat  indicated  by  the  cotemporary  liistorian  ;  in  forein  command  a  ^  ^^"'" "" 
revolting  haughtiness,  an  injurious  and  selfish  tyranny ;  at  home,,  a 
plot  for  a  revolution,  through  which  he  proposed  to  become  soverein 
of  Laceda;mon  and  of  all  Greece.  His  influence,  it  is  said,  was  exerted, 
and  his  intrigues  directed,  to  procure  a  decree  of  the  Lacedemonians 

M  M  2 .  .  in 
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in  general  assembly,  for  abolishing  the  hereditary  riglit  to  the  throne- 
in  tlie  posterity  of  Hercules,  and  laying  open  the  succession  to  all 
Spartans,  at  the  choice  of  the  people  ;  trusting  in  his  owii  popularity 
for  a  certain  preference.  Considering  the  cotemporary  historian's, 
connection  witli  Agesilaus  and  the  family  of  Agesilaus,  it  must  appear 
extraordinary  that  eVen  the  first  imputation,  if  founded,  and  most 
unaccountable  that  the  latter,  should  wholly  have  escaped  that  histo- 
rian's notice.  In  gathering  the  conduct  and  characters  of  eminent 
men,  from  antient  authors,  we  find  occasion  continually  to  beware 
liow  far  party-spirit  may  have  directed  the  cotemporary,  and  a  defe- 
rence to  party-writers,  the  later  pens ;  and,  fortunately,  not  seldom 
the  result  itself  furnishes  assistance  for  detection.  So  here  the  sense, 
which  the  party  in  opposition  to  Lysander  entertained,  of  his  popu- 
larity at  home,  could  hardly  be  more  strongly  shown,  than  by  the 
imputation  of  such  a  purpose,  as  that  ascribed  to  him,  to  be  prose- 
cuted in  such  a  manner,  which  clearly  implies  corroboration  of  Xeno- 
phon's  account  of  his  popularity,  both  in  Asia,  and  in  northern  Greece, 
Indeed  the  manner  in  which  the  friend  of  the  king  of  Sparta  and 
of  his  family,  objects  of  the  pretended  plot,  has  borne  testimony  to 
Lysander's  merits,  is  really  creditable  at  the  same  time  to  Lysander, 
Agesilaus,  and  Xenoplion  ;  and  the  total  failure  of  notice  of  such  a 
plot,  both  in  the  Hellenics  and  the  Agesilaus,  seems  enough  to  indicate 
that  the  tale  originated  in  party  invective  only,  to  which  both  Agesilaus 
and  Xenophon  disdained  to  give  any  countenance. 


SECTION    V. 

Flan  of  Agesilaus  for  dis7nemhering  the  Persian  empire :  Alliance 
of  the  prince  of  Paphlagonia  with  Laccdcemon :  JVinter  campain. 
in  Bithynia  :    Conference  betzveen  Agesilaus  and  Pharnabazus. 

B.C.  394.  While  the  flame  of  internal  war  was  thus  rekindled  in  Greece,  and 

CI.  90-  f.       Laced aemon,  ruled  by  the  ephors,   was  rapidly  losing  her  consideration 

*  and 
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and  influence  there,  Agcsilaus  luid  been  successfully  prosecuting  a  plan 
of  operations  against  Persia,  the  best  calculated  of  any  known  to  have 
been  ever  formed,  for  promoting,  not  meerly  the  interest  of  Lacedccmon, 
or  even  of  Greece  alone,  but  the  common  good  of  a  very  large  j)ortion 
of  mankind.  Stimulated,  no  doubt,  by  the  love  of  glory,  but  allured 
by  no  vain,  interested,  destructive  project  of  conquest,  he  proposed  to 
dismember  tlie  Persian  empire,  leaving  the  separated  parts  free.  The 
philosopher,  his  friend  and  historian,  gives  him  the  intire  credit  of  this  xen.  A<!es< 
wise  and  liberal  policy.  None  before  Agesilaus,  he  says,  ever  thought  *^-^-  '•'''• 
of  so  depriving  tlie  Persian  king  of  his  provinces^  as  not  to  bring  ruin 
upon  the  people.  But  the  revolt  of  Cyrus,  which  had  led  Laceda3mon, 
lately  the  ally,  to  become  the  enemy  of  the  king,  had  at  the  same  time 
prepared  matters  for  this  great  design,  pointed  out  the  means  of  execu- 
tion, and  demonstrated  the  probability  of  success.  A  shock  had  been 
given  to  the  fidelity  of  the  great  vassals  in  the  distant  provinces;  and 
the  exigency  which  had  compelled  the  Greeks,  who  accompanied  Cyrus, 
to  fight  their  way  from  the  center  to  the  extremity,  had  afforded  sure 
ground  for  calculating  the  force  necessary  to  attack  it-  The  revolt  of 
Spithridates  was  then  an  important  point  already  gained  :  it  gave  not 
only  hope  of  farther  defection,  but  means  to  procure  it.  Cotys,  or 
Corylas",  king  of  Paphlagonia,  a  tributary  of  the  Persian  empire,  tho  Xen.  Hoi. 
he  liad  not  concurred  in  the  rebellion  of  Cyrus,  yet,  on  receiving  sum-  g"  *'  ^'  ^' 
nions  from  the  king  to  join  the  royal  army  with  his  forces,  had  refused 
obedience.  Probably  the  fear  of  vengeance  would  make  the  Lacede- 
monian alliance  acceptable  to  him,  and  Spithridates  undertook  to 
manage  the  negotiation.  Meanwhile  Egypt,  long  since  in  revolt, 
remained  unsubdued. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Agesilaus  was  aAvare  of  the  intrigues  which 
Tithraustes  was  carrying  on  in  Greece,  Avhen,  in  pursuance  of  his  ingage- 
ment  with  him,  early  in  autumn  he  quitted  the  Lydian  and  entered  the  J3,  c_  334, 
Bithynian  satrapy.    No  due  preparation  had  been  made  by  Pharnabazus  ^1-  S**-  3. 
to  defend  tlie  country.    In  the  field  no  opposition  was  attempted  ;  and, 
as  the  Grecian  army  proceeded  toward  Paphlagonia,  some  towns  volun- 

^'  Cotys  is  the  name  we  find  in  our  copies  of  Xenophon's  Hellenics,  as  well  as  of  Dio- 
dorus  aud  Plutarch,  but,  in  our  copies  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  it  is  wntten  Corylas. 

tarily 
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taiily  surreiuleied,  some  \ve)C  taken  by  assault,  and  waste  and  plunder 
were  extended  on  all  sides.  The  negotiation  witli  Cotys  meanwhile 
proceeded  successfully.  That  prince  met  Agesilaus  on  the  border  of 
his  territory,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Lacedtemonian 
commonwealth.     Agesilaus,  much  gratified  with  the  event,  at  the  same 

Xen.  Hel.  time  to  strengthen  the  union  with  .Cotys,  and  to  reward  Spithridates, 
proposed  a  marriage,  Avhich  was  presently  agreed  upon,  between  the 
Paphlagonian  prince  and  the  Persian  nobleman's  daughter.  .But,  in  the 
deficiency  of  accommodations  in  the  intervening-  country,  the  young- 
lady  could  not  travel  into  Paphlagonia  from  Cyzicas,  where  her  father 

s.  8.  had  left  her,  before  the  following  spiing.     Agesilaus  gratified  all  parties 

by  ordering  a  trireme  of  his  fleet,  M'ith  a  Spartan  commander,  to  convey 
lier  to  the  Paphlagonian  coast. 

We  have  had  many  occasions  to  observe  how  economically,  in  the 
pcantiness  of  their  public  revenues,  the  Greeks  commonly  made  war. 
For  an  army  far  from  home,  it  was  particularly  desirable  to  find  winter- 
quarters  in  the  enemy's  country-  Having  acquired  the  important  rein- 
forcement of  a  thousand  Paphlagonian  horse,  beside  two  thousand 
targeteers,  Agesilaus  resolved  to  march  to  DascyHum,  the  capital  of 
the  Bithynian  satrapy,  and  with  the  plunder  of  its  rich  territory  to  sub- 
sist and  reward  his  army.     The  territory  of  Dascylium  was  the  inherited 

s.  8.  property  of  Pharnabazus.     His  palace  was  sumptuous,  and  surrounded 

with  ever-y  appendage  of  convenience  and  delight.  Xenophon,  himself 
both  a  sportsman  and  a  farmer,  particularly  notices  the  inclosed  parks 
and  open  chaces,  abounding  with  game  of  every  kind,  the  river  stored 
with  fish,  the  many  large  villages  and  well-cultivated  farms,  with  a 
numerous  population,  unaccustomed  to  see  or  to  apprehend  an  enemy. 
The  satrap  being-  without  infantry  which  he  could  oppose  to  the  Grecian 
phalanx,  his  own  and  his  people's  property  became  the  prey  of  the 
invaders. 

5.9.  All  the  care  and  foresight  of  Agesilaus  were  however  insufficient  to 

guard  against  the  eflFects  of  the  contempt,  naturally  growing,  for  an 
enemy  so  apparently  helpless  ;  while  Pharnabazus,  without  troops  for 
steddy  defence,  had  however  those  with  which  he  could  strike  a  sudden 
blow;  and  he  wanted  neither  activity  nor  spirit  to  direct  and  lead  their 

exertions. 
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exertions.  A  body  from  the  Grecian  army,  sent  to  collect  provisions,- 
■was  wandering  carelessly  after  plunder,  when  the  satrap  came  upon 
them,  with  a  small  body  of  horse  and  two  sithe-armcd  chariots.  The 
Greeks  had  notice  of  his  approach,-  timely  enough,  to  assemble  to  the 
number  of  seven  hundreds  Pharnabazus;  tho  his  cavalry  were  only 
four  hundred,  did  not  hesitate  to  atta-ek  them.  At  the  battle  of  Cunaxa 
the  charjre  of  a  hundred  an^d  fifty  sithe-armed  chariots  had  been  directed 
against  ten  thousand  Greeks  in  phalanx,  without  any  efiect.  Two  only 
now,  probablj'  under  bolder  guidajice,  threw  seven  hundred  into  con- 
fusion; and  a  vigorous  charge  of  the  cavalry  immediately  following, 
completed  the  rout.  A  hundred  were  killed  ;  and  flight  would  have 
saved  few  of  the  rest,  had  not  Agesilaus,  A\'ith  the  main  body  of  the 
array,  been  fortunately  near  enough  to  give  them  protection. 

This  action,  honorable  to  Pharnabazus  and  incouraging  to  his  troops, 
was  however  scarcely  a  step  toward  relief  from  circumstances  highly 
distressing.     He  was  constantlv  watching',   with  his  cavalrv,  to  aive  v      ,1  r 
protection  to  his  properly  and  people,  against  detachments  and  maroders  ^--t-  c.  1. 

ell 

from  the  Grecian  army;  but,  through  fear  of  niglitly  attack,  v/hich  an 
army  of  cavalry  was  little  fit  to  resist,  he  dared  rest  nowhere.  Moving 
therefore  daily,  he  Avas  always  anxious  to  keep  it  unknown  where  he 
meant  at  night  to  incamp  or  take  his  quarters.  But  precaution,  which 
might  have  sufficed  against  the  Greeks,  did  not  sufficeagainst  the  know-  s.  10. 
lege  of  the  country,  and  the  means  for  procuring  intelligence,-  which 
Spithridates  possessed.  Within  three  days  after  the  surprize  and  defeat 
of  the  Grecian  detachment,  Spithridates  obtained  information  that  the 
satrap  was  at  Cava,  a  large  village  about  twenty  miles  from  the  Grecian 
camp.  He  communicated  w^ith  the  Spartan  Herippidas,  m  ho  commanded 
the  Cyreian  troops;  a  man  covetous  of  fame,  and  always  eager. for 
entcrprize;  and  Herippidas  requested  of  Agesilaus  permission  to  attempt 
the  surprize  of  the  satrap  in  his  quarters;  desiring  for  the  purpose  two 
thousand  heavy-armed,  as  many  targeteers,  the  Paphlagonian  cavalrv, 
with  that  under  Spithridates,  and  as  many  of  the  Greek  as  would  be 
volunteers  on  the  occasion.  Agesilaus  consented  :  the  preparatory 
sacrifice  Mas  performed,  and  the  augur  declared  tiiat  success  was  por- 
tended.    The  detachment   was  ordered   to  assemble,  at  the   close   of 

evenings 


1.  4.    c.  1 
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evenin,;;,  in  front  of  the  camp.  But  tlarkness,  and  the  want  of  those 
convenient  and  cheap  materials  for  writing,  with  which,  in  modern 
times,  tlie  lowest  officer  so  readily  forms  his  roll,  gave  opportunity  for 
evasion,  and  not  half  the  proposed  number  of  any  of  the  troops  appeared. 
Fear  of  derision  nevertheless  stimulating,  Herippidas  fesolved  to  pro- 
ceed, and  Spithridates  did  not  shrink  from  the  undertaking. 

Xen.  Hel.  Marching  accordingly,  they  reached  Cava  before   day,  and,  with 

the  first  dawn,  assaulted  and  presently  carried  the  principal  outguard. 
The  whole  Persian  army  instantly  fled,  and  the  camp  was  taken.  Spi- 
thridates and  the  Paphlagonians  were  hasty  in  appropriating  its  con- 
tents. The  satrap's  baggage,  a  multitude  of  slaves,  and  numerous 
beasts  of  burthen,  for  accompanying  the  rapid  marches  of  the  cavalry 
with  accommodations  for  the  satrap  and  his  train,  fell  into  their  hands. 
Herippidas,  anxious  to  get  credit  for  the  amount  of  the  capture,  as  well 
as  to  do  justice  to  himself  and  his  detachment,  stationed  his  Greek 
troops  so  as  to  intercept  those  'svho  bore  and  drove  the  plunder,  and  he 
put  all  in  charge  of  the  common  prizesellers  of  the  army".  This  mea- 
sure, in  itself  apparently  right,  he  seems  to  have  made  wrong  by  the 
Spartan  roughness,  by  the  too  little  condescension  for  Asiatic  prejudices, 
with  which  he  carried  it  into  execution.  The  Paphlagonians  were  dis- 
gusted, as  if  they  had  received  a  gross  injury;  and  Spithridates  so 
resented  what  he  considered  as  a  disgracing  insult,  that  on  the  following 
night  lie  left  the  ami}',  and  led  away  the  Paphlagonians  with  him. 
Going  to  Sardis,  he  surrendered  himself  with  them  to  Ariasus,  in  whom, 
as  having  himself  borne  arms  against  the  king,  they  expected  the  rea- 

s.  12.  dier  disposition  to  excuse  their  desertion.     No  event,  during  his  com- 

mand in  Asia,  gave  Agesilaus  so  much  uneasiness. 

The  hope  of  an  acquisition,  however,  that  would  much  more  than 
compensate  the  loss  thus  sustained,  about  the  same  time  presented  itself. 
ApoUophanes,  a  Greek  of  Cyzicus,  who  had  been  long  connected  by 
hospitality  Avith  Pharnabazus,  was  at  this  time  living  as  a  guest  with 
Agesilaus.     He  proposed  to  negotiate  an  interview  between  the  satrap 

6. 13.  and  tlie  Lacedasmonian  king,  and  he  succeeded.    A  place  M'as  appointed 


'*  Aa(ptfotir«^«i. 
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in  the  open  air.     Agesilaus,  attended  by  his  thirty  Spartans,  arrived 

first;  and,  finding  some  grcensward,  all,  with  Spartan  simpHcity,  seated 

themselves  on  it.     Presently  Pharnabazns  came,  gorgeously  habited, 

and  attended  by  a  numerous  train,  -vvho  proceeded  sedulously  to  spread 

fine  carpets  and  place  .soft  cushions,  after  the  Persian  fashion.     The 

sight  of  the  Spartan  king  struck  him  with  a  generous  shame  :  he  ordered 

away  all  tlie  apparatus  of  luxury,  and,  in  emulation  of  the  simplicity 

Avhich  he  admiretl,  would  seat  himself  on  the  ground.     The  customary 

salutation  having  passed,  Pharnabazus  offered  his  right  hand,  which 

Agesilaus  with  his  right  hand  received;  after  which  the  satrap,  as  the 

elder,  says  the  historian,  bes:an  the  conference.     jNIentioninar  the  alii-  ,.      ,,  , 

ancehe  formerly  had  with  Laceda^nion,  and  the  important  services  he  had  1-  4.  c.  1. 

rendered  that  state  in  the  war  with  Athens,  he  proceeded  to  say,  'None 

'  could  accuse  him  of  doubledealing,  like  Tissaphernes  :  yet  his  recom- 

'  pence  was  the  destruction  of  his  property,  M'ith  such  distress  to  himself, 

'  that  he  could  not  command  a  supper  from  his  own  estate,  unless,  like 

'  the  dogs,  he  could  pick  up  any  crumbs  left  by  the  Greeks.  If  then,'  he 

added,  '  I  am  ignorant  of  what  is  just  and  sacred,  I  wish  you  to  teach 

'  me  how  this  can  be  consistent  with  generosity  and  gratitude.' 

The  Thirty  felt  the  reproach  ^'  in  respectful  silence.  Agesilaus,  after  s.  1.5. 
some  pause,  answered  :  *  Nothing  is  better  known,  among  the  customs  "  "  ^^^* 
'  of  the  Greeks,  than  the  sacred  respect  in  which  the  laws  of  hospita- 
'  lity  are  held :  yet,  when  war  arises  betu'een  Grecian  states,  our  obli- 
'  gation  to  our  country  so  supersedes  what  we  owe  to  any  individual, 
'  that  Ave  hold  it  a  duty  even  to  kill,  if  we  meet  them  in  battle,  those 
'  to  whoni  M'e  are  pledged  in  hospitality.  Instantly  therefore  as  the 
'  king  of  Persia  became  the  enemy  of  our  country,  the  duty  became 
'  imposed  upon  us  to  treat  as  enemies  whoever  owns  allegiance  to  him. 
'  With  regard  to  yourself,  as  an  individual,  there  is  nothing  we  should 
'  more  value  than  your  fiiendship ;  but  the  means  of  our  possessing  it 
*  rest  not  with  us  but  M'ith  you.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  propose  to  you 
'  the  change  of  subjection  to  Persia  for  subjection  to  Greece.  Better 
'  things  are  before  you  :  to  own  no  subjection,  to  worship  no  master. 

"  This  interpretation  of  Xenophon's  words,  in  the  Hellenics,  is  warranted  by  Plutarch^ 
in  his  life  of  Agesilaus,  v.  2,  p.  1 100.  ed,  U.  Steph. 

Vol.  III.  N  N  '  Nor 
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'  Nor  is  it  freedom  with  indigence  (tho  I  esteem  freedom  beyond 
'  all  riches)  that  I  would  recommend  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  hold 
'  your  present  large  and  rich  command  in  independency  ;  and,  forming 
*  alliance  with  us,  to  make  additions  to  it  by  conquest,  not  to  increase 
'  the  king's  but  your  own  dominio'ii.' 
Xen.  Hel.  Pharjiabazus  replied  :   '  I  Avill  answer  you  candidly.  I  do  not  reckon 

■  'wj  ^"  ■  '  myself  so  bound  to  Artaxerxes,  but  that,  were  he  to  supersede  me 
'  in  the  command  I  hold  under  him,  and  require  me  to  obey  another, 
'  1  might  be  induced  to  renoui.ce  my  subjection  to  him,  and  become 
'  your  ally.  But  while  he  continues  to  trust  me,  you  may  depend 
'  upon  it  (and  all  men  of  honor  I  am  cnniident  will  approve  my  con- 
'  duct)  I  shall  continue  to  defend  the  charge  committed  to  me  to  the 
'  utmost  of  my  ability.'  Struck  with  the  satrap's  generous  frankness, 
Asfesilaus  took  his  hand  and  said,  '  With  those  noble  sentiments  much 
'  I  wish  you  could  become  our  friend.  Of  this  however  be  assured ; 
'  my  army  shall  quit  your  territory  without  delay  ;  and  while  the  war 
'  lasts,  if  there  is  another  object  for  our  arms,  you  and  yours  shall 
'  remain  unmolested.' 

£.  IS,  The  conference  here  ending,  Pharnabazus  mounted  his  horse.    As  be 

rode  away,  his  son,  running  to  Agesilaus,  said,  '  1  pledge  myself  in 
'  hospitality  to  you.'  '  I  accept  the  pledge,'  answered  the  king. 
'  Remember  then,'  replied  the  youth,  and  presented  a  finely-wrought 
javelin.  Looking  around  for  something  to  return,  Agesilaus  observed 
furniture,  of  singular  elegance,  on  a  horse  of  one  of  his  attendants. 
This  he  directed  to  be  put  upon  the  youth's  horse,  who  immediately 
mounted  and  pursued  his  father. 

Such,  equally  among  Persians  and  Greeks,  ^vere  relics  yet  existing 
of  the  manners  of  the  heroic  ages.  The  progress  of  civilization  and 
government  indeed  had  not,  among  either  people,  supers(;iled  the  need 
of  the  antient  hospitality.  Not  long  after,  in  the  absence  of  Pharna- 
bazus, his  brother  usurped  for  a  time  the  satrapy  ;  and  his  son,  com- 
pelled to  seek  safety  in  flight,  passing  into  Greece,  was  very  kindly 
entertained  by  Agesilaus. 

5,20,  In  conformity  to  his  wOrd  given,  Agesilaus  immediately  led  his  army 

out   of  Bithynia,  where,  hov.'ever,  according  to  his  fust  purpose,  he 

11  bad 
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liad  subsisted  it  nearly  through  the  winter,  at  the  satrap's  expence. 

Moving  westward,  he  incaniped  in  the  vale  of  Thebe;  and,  spring  now  B.  C.  399. 

approaching'*,  he  sent  requisitions  for  new  levies,  from  all  the  Grecian      •  ^  '  ^' 

settlements,  to  join  him  there.     At  the  head  of  a  very  powerful  army, 

he  proposed  then  to  direct  his  march  eastward,  beyond  the  satrapies 

both  of  Tithranstcs  and  of  Pharnabazus.     He  had  seen  by  how  loose  a 

tie  the  distant  members  of  the  empire  were  connected  with  the  gcvern- 

mcnt  in  the  capital.     He  knew,   by  the  most  unequivocal  proof,  from 

the  return  of  the  Cyreian  Greeks,  how  weak  the  empire  was,  even  at 

its  center :  he  had  already  proved  the  superiority  of  his  military  force 

to  anything  likely  to  be  opposed  to  him ;  and  he  concluded,  that  the 

country,  in  whatever  extent  he  could  put  it  behind  him,  would  be,  if 

not  conquered  for  Lacedtemon  or  for  Greece,  yet  effectually  separated 

from  Persia. 


**  £X£^o»  ^l  Tl  x«i  ict^  i'lCiipxitvj.  Xcii.  Hel. 
1.4.  c.  1.  s.  20.  The  first  words  of  the  same 
chapter  mention  tlie  preceding  autumn.  Yet 
Dodwell  has  chosen  to  conclude  his  account 
of  the  year  B.C.  394,  with  the  assertion — 
Ver  ergo  illud,  cujus  mentio  apiid  Xen.  in 
Asia  non  vidit  Agesilaus.  Dodwell's  fond- 
ness for  investigation  and  disquisition  seems 
to  have  led  him  to  give  more  than  a  just  at- 
tention, upon  some  occasions,  to  authors 
whom,  on  otliers,  he  reviles  in  very  unqua- 
lified terms;  and,  at  the  same  time,  rather 
arrogantly  to  contradict  the  able  cotenipo- 


rary  historian,  who  cannot  but  have  known 
whether  it  was  spring  or  autumn,  when  he 
himself,  accompanying  Agesilaus,  left  Asia. 
But,  in  the  necessity  under  which  I  find  mj'- 
self  to  declare  sometunes  my  dissatisfaction 
with  Dodwell,  I  desire  always  to  acknowlege 
high  obligation  to  him;  and,  if  I  sometimes 
leave,  without  complete  correction,  errors 
which  1  have  thought  it  due  from'  me  to 
point  out,  I  must,  for  excuse,  beg  leave  to 
refer  to  a  former  note,  the  15tb  of  the  24th 
chapter. 


V  ?r  S 
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Affairs  of  Greece,  and  Transactions  of  the  Greeks  in  Asia, 
from  the  Establishment  of  the  General  Confederacy 
against  Laced^emon,  to  the  Treaty  between  LACEDiEMON 
and  Persia,  and  the  Reestablishment  of  the  Laced;"emo- 
NiAN  Power  in  Greece,  through  the  General  Peace 
dictated  in  the  King  of  Persia's  Name,  commonly  called 
the  Peace  of  Antalcidas. 

SECTION    I. 

Confederacy  in  Greece  against  Lacedcemon :  Recall  of  Agesilaus  from 
Asia :  Proposed  invasion  of  Laconia  :  Battle  of  Corinth  :  March 
of  Agesilaus  to  Greece.  Summary  view  of  the  history  of  Cyprus : 
Eva goras  prince  of  Salamis :  Co7inection  of  Salamis  with  Athens. 
Combination  in  Asia  against  Lacedcemon :  Fleet  under  Cojion  : 
Defeat  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Fleet  near  Cnidus.  Victory  of  Age- 
silaus near  Coroneia.  Successes  of  Pharnabazus  and  Conon,  and 
downfall  of  the  Lacedaemonian  dominion  in  Asia. 


B.C.  394.  X  Tf  7HILE  the  Lacedemonian  kina:  Avas  thus  busied  in  preparation 

01.96.3.        VV     f         .        •      •     A  •  ■    \       ■      .■  ■        e 

Xen.  Hel.  'or  enterpnze  m  Asia,  seeming  to  give  lair  promise  or  conquest 

1.4.  C.2.  s.  1.  i\]Q  most  fflorious,  and  a  revoUition  amona;  the  greatest,  knoM'n  in  the 
«.  83i  annals  of  the  world,  a  storm  gathered  \vithin  Greece,  threatening  to 

overwhelm  Lacedasmon  itself.  The  accession  of  Athens  to  the 
Boeotian  alliance  was  but  the  l)cginning  of  a  confederacy,  more 
formidable  than  had  yet  been  formed,  of  Grecian  powers  against  a 
Grecian  power.  Athens  led  Argos  into  it,  and  Argos  Corinth,  now, 
under  sway  of  the  democratical  party,  closely  connected  M'ith  Argos. 
The  influence  of  Athens  and  Corinth  together  then  ingagcd  Acar- 
nania,  Ambracia,  Leucadia,  part  of  Thessaly,  all  Euboea,  and  the  popu- 
lous towns  of  Chalcidice  in  Thrace.     Body,  and  form,  and  means  of 

energy. 
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energy,  were  given  to  the  confederacy  by  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
gress, of  deputies  from  every  state,  at  Corinth'.     Instead  of  allowing* 
according  to  the  old  system,  the  dangerous  supremacy   of  any  one 
republic,  it  seems  to  have  been  proposed  that  such  a  congress  of  depu- 
ties,   from  all,    should  regulate  the  common  concerns  of  the  Greek 
nation.     The  idea  was  good,  but  the  detail  of  the  plan  M'as  deficient. 
A  combination  of  numerous  republics,  not  inforced  by  some  one  power 
pervading  the  whole,   but   dependent  upon  the  varying  interests  of 
parties  in   the  moment  prevailing  in  each,    was  far  too  frail  to   be 
la-stiug ;    and,    not   committing   even  executive   government  to   one 
person,  or  one  simply  constituted  council,  its  energy  would  be  very 
uncertain.     It  was  nevertheless,  in  the  moment,  highly  formidable  to  ^en.  HrI, 
Lacedfemon.     The  alarm  was  heightened  by  the  rumors  circulated,  of '•*•'■•  2- f- ' 
Persian  money  distributed  among  men  of  most  influence  in  the  hostile 
states,    and  the  expectation,  that,   while  Persia   was  pressed  by   the 
Lacedaemonian  arms,  that  kind  of  assistance,  which  Persia  could  best 
give  and  the  Greeks  most  needed,   would  not  be  wanting  to  the  new 
confederacy.     Not  only  the  supremacy  of  Lacedcemon,  so  in  appear- 
ance established  over  Greece  by  the  event  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
was  pressingly  threatened,  but,  by  the  connection  of  two  of  the  most 
powerful  states  of  Peloponnesus   itself  M'ith   the  hostile  confederacy, 
even  the  security  of  Laconia  was  indangered.     Nor  had  the  superior 
abilities,  Avhich  such  a  crisis  required,   been  anywhere  conspicuous  in 
Sparta,  since  the  loss  of  Lysander.     Those,  who  now  directed  public 
affairs,  tottered  in  their  lofty  situation :  at  the  head  of  the  politics  of 
Greece,    where   they  should   have   held   the   balance  of  surrounding 
nations,   they  were  unable  to  hold  that  of  their  own  commonwealth. 
Feeling  urgently  the  need  of  both  support  and  guidance,  they  dispatched 
a  requisition  for  Agesilaus  to  return,  Avith  the  utmost  speed,  to  relieve 
his  threatened  country. 

'  Diodorus  here  has  a  merit  whicli  I  have  dently  in  many  respects  an  unfinished  vvork^ 

pleasure  in  noticing.    He  has  been  fortunate  would  not  readily  tuiaibb;  and  y3t  the  ac- 

in  the  selection  ot  liis  author,  whoever  he  count  of    Diodorus   not  only  is   in   perfect 

was,  from  whom  he  has  given  a  clear  the  consonance  witli  Xi  nophon's,  but,  ui  al.uost 

succinct  account  of  the  forming  of  this  con-  every  particulur,  somcwnere  coniinueu  by 

federacy,  which  Xenophpw's  Hellenics,  evi-  it. 

Agesilaus 
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Agesilaus  Mas  injoying,   in  Asia,    honors  and  power,    and  hope  ot' 
glory,   such  as  had  never  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  Greek.     Added  to  the 
great  authority  of  a  Laced aiinonian  king  in  forein  command,  his  popu- 
larity, among  the  Asiatic  Grecian  cities,  was  heyond  anything  before 
X<ni. /i^ges.     known;   for,  having  found   them,  says  Xenophon,  all  miserably  dis- 
tracted by  parties,  he  composed  the  differences  of  all,  and  established 
everywhere  peace,  and  at  least  the  present  effect  of  concord,  without 
executions  or  expulsions.     He  was  then  at  the  head  of  an  army,  such 
as  no  Greek  had  ever  commanded  out  of  Greece;  and  he  had  before 
him  afield,  the  most  inviting  that  human  ambition  could  easily  imagine. 
Nothing  therefore  could  be  more  mortifying  than  the  summons  to  quit 
this  splendid  situation,   with  all  the  alluring  views  attending,  to  return 
to  the  condition  of  a  Lacedaemonian  king  at  home,  under  the  imme- 
Ibid.  &  Hel.  diate  control!  of  the  ephors.     It  is  implied,  even  by  his  panegyrist, 
that  all  his  united  patriotism  and  magnanimity  were  wanting,  for  the 
resolution  to  obey.     Immediately,  however,  assembling  the  allies,    he 
explained    his   country's   and  his   own   necessities,  adding  assurances 
that  he  should  never  forget  his  obligations  to  the  Asian  Greeks;  and 
that,  should  the  event  in  Europe  be  prosperous,   he  would   not  fail  to 
return,  and  use  his  best  abiUty  in  the  prosecution  of  those  measures, 
which  might  most  conduce  to  their  welfare.     Aft'ection  for  the  chief 
whom  they  M'ere  going  to  lose,  cooperating  with  the  change  from  liigh 
hopes  to  the  fear  of  a  great  reverse,   threw  the  assembly  into  tears. 
They  proceeded  however  immediately  to  a  unanimous  vote,   that  suc- 
cours for  Lacedffimon,  from  al!  the  Asian  Greek  cities,  should  attend 
Agesilaus  into  Europe;  and  that,  should  the  hoped-for  success  follow, 
those  troops  should  return  under  his  command,  to  prosecute  the  war 
in  Asia. 
Xen.  Hel.  Two  cares  principally  ingaged  Agesilaus,  before  his  departure;  to 

4/  ■  ■  ■  '  provide  security  for  the  Asian  Greeks  in  his  absence,  and  to  have  a 
numerous  and  well-appointed  army  to  lead  into  Greece.  For  the  former 
purpose,  naming  Euxenus  to  preside,  with  the  title  of  harmost,  he 
placed  a  body  of  four  thousand  men  under  his  orders.  With  the  latter 
viewj  he  proposed  prizes  for  the  cities  which  should  furnish  the  best 
troops,  and  for  commanders  of  mercenaries,  horse,  heavy-armed,  bow- 
men. 
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men,  and  targeteers,  whose  bands  should  be  the  best  chosen,  best 
appouited,  and  best  discipHued.  The  prizes  were  mostly  arms,  elegantly 
wrought ;  but,  for  higher  merit,  or  the  merit  of  those  of  higher  rank, 
there  were  some  golden  crowns  ;  and  Xenophou  mentions  it,  as  a  large 
sum  for  the  occasion,  that  the  expence  amounted  to  four  talents,  less 
than  a  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Three  LacediEnionians,  with  one 
officer  from  each  Asiatic  city,  were  named  forjudges;  but  tl:e  decision, 
or  the  declaration  of  it,  was  judiciously  referred  to  the  arrival  o-f  the 
arnij  ni  tlie  Thracian  Chersonese. 

Unable  as  the  leading  men  in  the  Lacedismonian  administration 
were,  either  to  conduct  a  war  against  the  powerful  confederacy  formed 
against  tb=;m,  or,  upon  any  tolerable  terms,  to  prevent  it,  the  recall  df 
Agf^ilaus  seems  to  have  been  a  necessary  measure.  The  army,  assembled 
by  their  enemies,  was  such  as  had  not  often  been  seen  in  wars  ;\ithin  Xen.  Hcl, 
Greece.  Argos  furnished  seven  thousand  heavy-armed;  Athens  had  already 


1.  4.  c.  2.. 
s.  10. 


recovered  strength  to  send  six  thousand,  and  add  six  hundred  horse; 
Boeotia,  Corinth,  Eubcea,  and  Locris,  made  the  wholeof  the  army  twenty- 
four  thousand  heavy-armed,  with  above  fifteen  hundred  cavalry;  to  which 
Avas  added  a  large  body  of  the  best  light-armed  of  Greece,  Acarnanians, 
Ozolian  Locrians,  and  Malians.     The  fighting  men  of  all  descriptions 
must  have  amounted  to  fifty  thousand.     Tiie  avowed  purpose  was  to 
invade   Laconia.      'The    Lacedemonian   state,'    said  the  Corinthian  s.  7» 
Timolaus,  in  a  debate  on  the  plan   of  operations,   '  resembles  a  river,  s.  G^ 
'  which,  near  the  source,  ^s  easily  forded ;  but  the  farther  it  fiows, 
'  other  streams  joining,  the  depth  and  power  of  the  current  increases. 
*  Thus  the  Lacedaemonians  always  march  from  home  with  their  own 
'  troops  only ;  but  as  they  proceed,   being  reinforced  from  other  cities, 
'  their  army  swells  and  grows  formidable.     I  hold  it  therefore  advise- 
'  able  to  attack  them,  if  possible,  in  Lacedaemon  itself;  otherwise,  the 
'  nearer  to  Lacedaemon  the  better.' 

Against  so  powerful  a  league,  the  allies,  whom  the  Lacedsemonians 
could  now  command,  were  prmcipally  from  the  smaller  Grecian  cities, 
and  none  beyond  Pelopcmnesus.  iiarchmg  themselves  six  thousand 
foot  and  six  hundred  horse,  and  being  joined  by  tlie  iMantineians  and  5.9. 
Tegeans,  whose  numbers  are  not  reported,  they  were  farther  reinforced 
by  no  more  than  seven  thousand  five  hundred  heavy-armed,  from  Epi- 

diuirus^ 
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daurus,  Hermione,  Trcezen,  Sicyon,  x^chaia,  and  Eleia.  Aristodemus, 
of  the  blood  royal,  commanded,  as  regent,  for  the  king,  Agesipolis, 
yet  a  boy. 

B.  C.  394.       Circumstances   commonly  occur  to  render  confederate  armies  less 
•^  T-        efficacious,  in  proportion   to  their  strength,  than  tliose  under  a  single 

Xen.  He).       authority.  A  dispute  about  Lhe  coniuiand-in-chief,  with  some  difference 

.   .c.  .s,  .  ^^  opinion  about  their  oidcr  of  battle,  some  of  the  generals  being  for 

deeper,  others  for  more  extended  phalanges,  gave  opportunity  for  the 

Lacedtemonians  to  collect  their  forces,  and  march  far  beyond  their  own 

frontier,  so  as  to  meet  the  enemy  near  Corinth.     In  the  account  of  the 

!.  II,  preparatory  sacrifices,  there  drops  from  Xenophon  a  remarkable  con- 

fession, that  those  ceremonies  were  sometimes  engines  of  poHcy.  While 
the  Boeotians,  he  says,  held  the  left  of  their  army,  they  were  in  no 
haste  to  ingage;  but,  as  soon  as  they  had  prevailed  to  have  their  situa- 
tion in  the  line  changed,  so  that  the  Athenians  would  be  opposed  to 
the  Lacedfemonians,  and  themselves  to  the  Achaians,  then  they  declared 
that  the  symptoms  of  the  victims  were  favorable.  They  saved  them- 
selves perhaps  some  slaughter  by  this  disingenuous  artifice.  In  the 
hattle  which  insued,  the  xVchaians  fled,  and  all  the  allies  of  Laceda^mou 
.  equally  yielded  to  those  opposed  to  them.  But  the  Athenians  were 
defeated  with  considerable  slaughter;  and  the  superior  discipline  of  the 
Lacedfemonians  so  prevailed  against  superior  numbsrs,  that,  with  the 
loss  of  only  eight  of  their  own  body,  they  remained  finally  masters  of 

Xen.  Hel.  the  field;  in  M'hich,  if  we  may  trust  Xenoplion's  panegyric  of  Agesilaus, 
for  what  he  lias  omitted  to  state  in  his  general  history,  no  1-ess  than  ten 
thousand  of  the  confederate  army  fell.  Probably  however,  tho  the 
Lacedaemonians  themselves  suffered  little,  their  allies  suffered  much; 
for  the  victory  seems  to  have  been  little  farther  decisive  than  to  prevent 
the  invasion  of  Peloponnesus. 

Meanwhile  Agesilaus  was  hastening  his  march  from  Asia.     He  crossed 

Do  iwell.  the  Hellespont  about  the  middle  of  July.  At  Amphipolis  he  met  Der- 
cyllidas,  who  had  been  sent  to  inform  him  of  the  victory  obtained  near 
Corinth.  Immediately  he  forwarded  that  able  and  popular  officer  into 
Asia,  to  communicate  the  grateful  news  among  the  Grecian  cities  there, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  his  early  return,  of  which  now  tliere  seemed 
lair  promise. 

Through 
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Throiigli  Tliracc  and  Macedonin,  the  country  was  fiicndl}',  or  feared 
to  avow  hostility.     Thcssaly,  iiiimically  disposed,  and  powciful  throuivh 
population  and  wealtli,   resulting-  from   tlic  natural  productiveness  of 
the  soil,  was  however  too  ill-governed  to  give  any  systematical  oppo- 
sition.    The  defiles  of  the  mountains  against  Macedonia,  wliere  a  small 
force  might  efficaciously  oppose   a  large  one,  seem   to  have  been  left 
open.     But  the  influence  of  the  principal  towns,  Larissa,  Cranone,  Sco-  Xeu.  Iltl. 
tusa,  and  Pharsalus,  in  close  alliance  witli  the  Boeotians,  decided  the    '  ' '^'  '^'  ' 
rest,   and,    as  the  Lacedaemonian  army  crossed   the  plain,  a  body   of 
horse,   raised  from   the  whole  province,  infested  the  march.     It  was 
singularly  gratifying  to  Agesilaus,  that,  with  his  horse,   promiscuously 
collected,   and   intirely   formed   by   himself,  supporting  it  judiciously 
with  his 'infantry,  he  defeated  and  dispersed  the  Thessalian,   the  most  s.  3,4. 
celebrated  cavalry  of  Greece. 

On  the  day  after  this  success,  he  reached  the  highlands  of  Phthia ; 
and  thence  the  country  was  friendly,  quite  to  the  borders  of  Bceotia. 
But  there  news  met  him,  unwelcome  for  the  public,  unwelcome  on  his 
private  account,  and  such  as  instantly  almost  to  blot  out  his  once  bright 
prospect,  which,  as  the  historian,  liis  friend  and  the  companion  of 
his  march,  shows,  he  had  thus  far  been  fondly  cherishing,  of  conquest 
in  Asia,  and  glory  over  the  world.  While  the  misconduct  of  the  Lace- 
dcemonian  administration  had  excited  a  confederacy  within  Greece, 
which  proposed  to  overwhelm  Lacediemon  by  superiority  of  landforce, 
and,  with  that  view,  to  carry  war  directly  into  Laconia,  a  hostile 
navy  had  arisen  in^-another  quarter,  powerful  enough  to  have  already 
deprived  her,  by  one  blow,  of  her  new  dominion  of  the  sea.  The  train 
of  circumstances  which  had  produced  this  event,  tho  memorials  fail 
for  a  complete  investigation  of  it,  will  require  some  attention. 

We  have  seen  Cyprus,  at  a  veiy  early  age,  from  a  Phenician,  become  Ch.  s.  s.  2. 
a  Grecian  iland,  and  Salamis  the  first  Grecian  city  founded  there.     We 
have  then  observed  the  Cyprian  Greeks  yielding  to  the  Persian  power,  Ch.  6.  s.  2. 
which  the  greatest  kingdoms  around  them  had  been  resisting  in  vain  ; 
and  yet,  not  long  after,  a  petty  prince  of  Salamis,  incited  by  the  revolt 
of  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  and  incouraged  by   the  advantage  of  Ch.  7.  s.2. 
insular  situation   and  the  inexperience  of  the  Persians  in  maritime 

Vol.  III.  Oo  iffairs, 
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affairs,  rebelling  against  the  Persian  dominion,  and  extending  his  autho- 
rity over  almost  all  Cyprus.  With  the  reduction  of  the  Asian  Greeks, 
however,  Cyprus  fell  again  under  Persian  sovereinty;  and  then  probably 
the  Phenician    interest   in  the   iland   would   receive  countenance,    in 

Ch.  8.  s.  4.     opposition  to  the  Greek.     Nevertheless  a  Grecian  prince  of  Salamis 
of  this  Hist.      '  ^  „    ,      .  ^  ,. 

sent  his  tributary  squach'on  to  swell  the  immense  armament  or  Xerxes, 

intended  for  the  conquest  of  Europe ;  and  his  brother  was  among  the 

prisoners  made  by  the  confederated  Greeks,   in  their  first  action  with 

the  Persian  fleet. 

The  ruin  of  the  marine,  the  inertness  of  the  court,  and  the  distrac- 
tion in  the  councils  of  Persia,  which  followed,  would  afford  opportunity 
and  temptation  for  the  Cypriots,  beyond  other  subjects  of  the  empire, 
again  to  revolt ;  and  the  Persian,  and  the  Greek,  and  the  Phenician, 
and  the  tyrannic,  and  the  oligarchal,  and  the  dcmocratical  interests  in 
the  iland,  would  be  likely  to  fall  into  various  contest.  Such,  as  far  as 
may  be  gathered,  was  the  state  of  things  which  first  invited  Athenian 
Ch.  12.  s.  2.  ambition  to  direct  its  view  to  Cyprus ;  when  the  Athenian  navy,  rising 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Persian,  was  extending  dominion  for  Athens  on  all 
sides,  under  the  first  administration  of  Pericles.  This  view,  quickly 
diverted  to  other  objects,  was,  however,  after  a  change  in  the  Athenian 
administration,  resumed  ;  and  Cimon,  as  we  have  seen,  died  in  command 
in  Cyprus.  The  policy  of  Athens  would  of  course  propose  to  hold 
dominion,  there  as  elsewhere,  through  support  given  to  the  dcmocra- 
tical interest.  But,  after  the  death  of  Cimon,  wars  in  Greece  so 
ino-ao-ed  the  Athenian  government,  as  to  prevent  the  extension  of  any 
considerable  exertion  to  such  a  distance  ;  and  the  Cyprian  cities  were 
mostly  governed  by  their  several  princes  or  tyrants  ^,  under  the  para- 
mount sovereinty  of  Persia. 

The  liberal  policy  however  of  the  Persian  government  did  not  yet 
deny  princely  honors  and  power,  in  small  dominions  within  its  empire, 
even  to  Greeks.     Toward  the  beginning'  of  the  Peloponnesian-war,  a 

*  Kara.  toXeij  iTvexstovtlo  ot  Ktjrfioi.  Strab.  cumstance,  mentioned  by  Isocrates,  that  it 
1.  14.  p.  684.  was  before  the  birth  of  Evagoras,  afterward 

•  '  The  time  is  so  far  decided  by  the  cir-    prince  of  Salamis.    Isocr.Evag.  p.  282.  t.  2. 

Greek 


S.  4 
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Greek  was  reigning  in  Salamis.     But  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  being 

a  mixed  people,  o|)portiinity  was  open  for  the  ambition  of  Phenicians, 

who  would  be  not  unlikely  to  win  favor  with  the  satraps,  or  even  with 

the  court,  against  the  Greeks.  A  Tyrian  thus  finding  means  to  expel  the 

Grecian  prince,  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  Persian  government  in 

the  dominion  whicli  he  seized.    After  some  years  however  a  conspiracy, 

among  his  own  people,  ended  his  reign  and  life  together.    His  successor, 

also  a  Tyrian,  proposed  to  secure  himself  by  the  severities  common  in 

such  revolutions.     Numbers  were  banished,  or  fled  to   avoid  greater 

evil ;  and  the  Tyrian's  oppression  was  such  that  a  large  proportion,  even 

of  the  Phenician  citizens,  became  adverse  to  him.    Among  the  fugitive 

Greeks  was  Evagoras,   a  youth  who  claimed  descent  from  the  antient 

princes  of  Salamis,  of  the  race  of  Teucer.     Informed  of  the  state  of 

things,  this  young  man  formed  the  bold  resolution,  with  only  about 

fifty  fellow-suflfercrs  in  exile,  devoted  to  his  cause,    to   attempt  the 

recovery  of  Avhat  he  claimed  as  his  paternal  principality.     From  Soli  in  igocr.  Eva>». 

Cilicia,  their  place  of  refuge,  they  passed  to  the  Cyprian  shore,  and  ^"^^'  ~^^' 

proceeded  to  Salamis  by  night.     Knowing  the  place  well,  they  forced 

a  small  gate,  probably  as  in  peace,  unguarded,  marched  directly  to 

the  palace,  and,  after  a  severe  conflict,  overcoming  the  tyrant's  guard, 

while  the  people  mostly  kept  aloof,  fhey  remained  masters  of  the  city, 

and  Evagoras  assumed  the  sovereinty. 

This  little  revolution,  in  a  distant  iland,  became,  through  a  chain  of 
events  out  of  all  human  foresight,  a  principal  source  of  great  revolu- 
tions in  Greece.  How  Evagoras  obtained  the  favor  or  obviated  the 
resentment  of  Persia;  whether  he  was  ever  acknowleged  by  the  court; 
or  by  what  satrap,  careless  of  the  administration  of  the  head  of  the 
empire,  he  may  have  been  patronized,  we  have  no  information.  His 
character  has  been  transmitted,  in  elegant  panegyric,  as  among  the  Isocr.  Evag. 
most  perfect  known  to  history,  but  of  his  conduct  little  remains  recorded. 
Evidently  however  his  situation,  in  his  new  eminence,  was  precarious. 
Protection  from  the  Persian  court  to  its  most  faithful,  or  even  its  most 
favorite,  distant  vassals,  was  little  to  be  depended  upon.  The  welfare  of 
a  prince  of  Salamis  must  rest  on  his  own  energies,  accommodated  to 
circumstances  more  immediately  about  him;  in  his  own  city,  in  the 

O  O  3  other 
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_  other  cities  of  his  ilaml,  in  the  nearest  satrapies  of  the  continent,  and 
in  the  more  powerful  repubhcs  of  the  nation  of  which  he  boasted  to  be, 
and  of  which  liis  city  was  a  colony. 

In  this  state  of  things  it  was  a  great  advantage,  for  Evagoras,  that 
friendly  communication  was  of  standing  beyond  memory  between  his 
city  and  Athens :  whether  maintained  from  the  original  foundinsr  of 
the  colony,  or  produced  by  the  necessities  or  advantages  of  commerce, 
and  only  assisted  by  the  idea  of  fellowship  in  blood  between  the  people. 
The  facility  however  for  supplies  of  corn'which  Cyprus  could  furnish 
was  a  benefit,  resulting  from  alliance  with  its  principal  city,  to  which  the 
Athenian  Many  would  readily  attribute  value;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
alliance  M'ith  the  most  powerful  maritime  state  of  the  age  Mas  highly 
important  for  Evagoras.  Hence  an  extraordinary  intimacy  grew  be- 
tween the  Athenian  democracy  and  the  tyrant  of  Salamis  (for  that  was 
the  title  which  Evagoras  coniMionly  bore  among  the  Greeks)  insomuch 
that  the  tyrant  was  associated  among  the  Athenian  citizens  *.  Never- 
theless M'hile  his  able  policy  inabled  him  to  hold  the  favor  of  the 
Athenian  Many,  he  did  not  scruple  to  cherish  those  of  their  best  citizens 
whom  they  expelled  from  their  community.     Exiles,  from  any  part  of 

.        T-  Greece,  but  especially  from  Athens,  bringing  character  and  means  of 

Isocr.  Evag.  '  r  .  '  t?     » 

p.  302.  livelihood,  or  talents  which  might  make  them  worth  their  livelihood, 

found  certain  favor   at  Salamis.     So  it  appears  from  Isocrates  ;  and  we 

Andoc  de       have  Corresponding  testimony  from  Andocides,  the  companion  in  youth 

niyst.  &  de     of  Alcibiades,  who  experienced   himself  in  banishment  the  friendly 

hospitality  of  Evagoras. 

Sucli  nearly  is  the  amount  of  what  may  be  gathered  concerning  the 
state  of  the  Salaminian  principality,  Avhen,  in  the  ruin  of  Athens, 
impending  from  the  defeat  of  Aigospotami,  Conon  fled  thither  with 
eight  triremes,  saved  from  the  general  destruction  of  the  fleet.  Conon 
liad  previous  acquaintance  with  Evagoras;  and  eight  triremes  at  his 
orders,  equipped  and  ably  manned,  would  inable  him,  in  seeking  refuge, 

♦  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  Isocrates,  Tifanov  avtlt  ri;  n-oXfwt  xaTtrricriv,  and  pre- 

living  under  a  democracy,  and  the  eulogist  senlly  after,  that  he  required  it  righteously, 

of  democracy,  mentions  it,  to  the  praise  of  xTJjcrafuvo;  ocriu;, 
Evagoras,  that  be  acquired  the  tyranny, 

to 
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to  offer  important  service.  Nor  were  naval  force  and  military  science 
all  that  he  carried  with  him  :  versed  in  political  business,  he  was  more- 
over practised  in  communication  with  Persian  satraps  ;  viicnce  he  was 
peculiarly  qualified  for  a  service  perhaps  beyond  all  others  important  to 
Evagoras.  Congenial  character  then  and  mutual  need  produced  that 
friendship  between  Evagoras  and  Conon,  which  Isocrates  has  celebrated. 
The  Athenian  refugee  became  the  most  confidential  minister  of  the 
Cyprian  prince,  or  rather  his  associate  in  entcrprize.  Undertaking 
negotiation  with  Pharnabazus,  he  conciliated  that  satrap's  friendship 
for  Evagoras  ;  which  so  availed  him  that  he  would  procure  without 
resentment  from  the  court,  or  opposition  from  other  satraps,  to  add 
several  towns  of  his  iland  to  his  dominion.  Some  he  gained  by  nego- 
tiation and  the  credit  of  his  just  administration  :  but  against  some  he 
used  arms.  Meanwhile  he  greatly  improved  the  city  of  Salamis  itself: 
forming  a  port  and  m  harfs  ;  inviting  commerce  and  population,  and 
providing  security  b}'  new  fortifications.  To  his  territory  at  the  same 
time  he  gave  increased  value  by  incouragement  to  cultivation,  and  he 
added  to  the  public  strength  by  building  ships  of  war,  and  establishing 
discipline  among  his  people'. 

While  Agesilaus  was  threatening  the  conquest  of  Asia,  and  Pharna- 
bazus, having  obtained,  in  a  manner  from  his  generosity  and  mercy,  a 
respite  from  the  pressure  upon  himself,  Avas  nevertheless  apprehensive 
that  his  satrapy,  separated  from  the  body  of  the  empire,  might  become 
dependent  upon  the  Lacedtemonian  commonwealth,  Conon  suggested  Isocr.  Evag. 
that  the  progress  of  the  Lacedgemonian  arms,  which  seemed  irresistible  P'"* 
by  land,  would  be  most  readily  and  efficaciously  checked  by  a  diversion 
by  sea.     A  considerable  fleet  of  Phenician  ships  was  at  the  satrap's 

'  Nepos  and  Diodorus  report  that  Conon  king,  Babylon  or  Susa,  the  omission  of  both 
went  to  the  Persian  court,  where  he  ma-  the  cotemporary  historian,  and  the  cotem- 
naged  negotiation  witli  great  abihty  and  sue-  porary  orator,  the  panegyrist  of  Evagoras 
cess,  according  to  one,  for  Pharnabazus,  and  Conon  to  make  any  mention  of  so  re- 
according  to  the  ether,  for  Evagoras.  Wiie-  markable  and  important  a  fact,  cannot  but 
ther  those  vi'rlters  liave  taken  some  loose  excite  at  least  a  doubt  if  Conon  went  any 
expressions  of  earlier  authors  concerning  further  to  negotiate  than  the  court  of  the 
negotiation  with  Persia,  as  indicating  that  satrap  Pharnabazus. 
Conon  went  to  the  residence  of  the  great 

orders : 


s. 
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orders  :  Evagoras  had  a  fleet  which  might  cooperate  with  it ;  the  Athe- 
nian interest,  still  considerable  in  the  iland  and  Asiatic  Grecian  cities 
would  favor  the  purpose;  and  Conon  himself  had  consideration  among 
those  cities,  and  especially  among  their  seamen,  Even  before  Agesilaus 
left  Asia,  a  project,  founded  on  these  suggestions,  seems  to  have  been 
in  forwardness.  Soon  after  his  departure,  through  the  combined  exer- 
tions of  Pharnabazus,  Evagoras  and  Conon,  a  fleet  very  superior  tq  the 
Lacedfemoiiian  was  assembled  ;  and  the  generous  Pharnabazus  formed 
Xen  Hel.  the  resolution,  extraordinary  for  a  Persian  satrap,  to  take  the  nominal 
1.4.  C.4.  command  in  person,  having  the  good  sense  apparently  to  leave  the 
effective  command  to  the  superior  abilities  and  experience  of  Conon. 
Near  Cnidus  they  fell  in  with  the  Laced fismonian  fleet,  and  the  brave 
but  inexperienced  Peisander,  brother-in-law  of  Agesilaus,  would  not 
Xen.  ut  sup.   avoid  a  battle.     Conon  and  Evasjoras  led  the  Grecian  force  agjainst  him  : 

I  F    ■ 

p°306.^'^^'    Pliai'nabazus  took  the  particular  command  of  the  Pheniciari,  forming  a 

second  line.     The  Grecian  force  alone,  according  to  report,  tho  Xeno- 

phon  does  not  speak  of  it  as  certain*,  outnumbered  the  Lacedaemonian 

fleet.     The  allies  in  the  left  of  the  Lacediemoniaii  line,  alarmed  at  the 

view  of  the  enemy's  great  superiority,  presently  fled.     Peisander  was 

then  quickly  overpowered.     His  galley  being  driven  on  the  Cnidian 

shore,  the  crew  mostly  escaped ;  but,  refusing  himself  to  quit  his  ship, 

^.   ,  ,  ,,      he  was  killed  aboard.     The  victory  of  Conon  was  complete  :  according 
Diod.  1. 14.  J  L  ^ 

p.  441.  to  Diodorus  fifty  ships  were  taken  ^. 

Such  was  the  disastrous  event,  the  news  of  which  met  Agesilaus  on 
his  arrival  on  the  confines  of  Boeotia.  The  first  information  struck 
him  with  extreme  anguish  and  dejection.  Presently  however  the  con- 
sideration occurring,  how  disadvantageous,  in    the    existing   circum- 


e 


According  to  Diodorus,  the  wliole  force  '  Diodorus,  or  perhaps  rather  his  tran- 
tinder  Pharnabazus,  Evagoras,  and  Conon,  scriber,  calls  the  Lacedicmonian  commander 
little  exceeded  ninety  triremes,  and  the  Periarchus.  Xenophon  was  too  much  in  the 
Lacedemonian  fleet  was  of  eighty-five.  We  way  of  things  to  be  misinformed  of  the  corn- 
commonly  find  cotemporary,  and  especially  mander's  name  on  so  remarkable  an  occa- 
military  writers  speaking  with  most  diffi-  sion,  and  the  correctness  of  his  transcriber 
dence  of  the  strength  of  armies,  and  even  of  is  confirmed  by  our  copies  of  Plutarch.  Vit. 
the  strength  of  fleets,  which  is  far  more  Agesil.  p.  110'.^.  t.2.  H.  Steph, 
easily  ascertained. 

stances. 
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stances,  tlie  communication  of  it  might  be,  he  had  command  enough 
of  himself  to  check  all  appearance  of  his  feelings.  His  army  consisted 
mostly  of  volunteers,  attached  indeed  to  his  character,  but  more  to  his 
good  fortune ;  and  bound,  as  by  no  necessity,  so  by  no  very  firm  prin- 
ciple, to  partake  in  expected  distress.  With  such  an  army  he  was  to 
meet,  within  a  few  days,  the  combined  forces  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  confederacies  ever  formed  in  Greece.  To  support,  or,  if  pos- 
sible, raise,  the  confidence  and  zeal  of  his  troops,  tho  by  a  device  whose 
efficacy  would  be  of  short  duration,  might  be  of  great  importance.  He 
therefore  directed  report  to  be  authoritatively  circulated,  that  Peisander 
had  gained  a  complete  victory, '  tho  at  the  expence  of  his  life;  and,  to 
give  sanction  to  the  story,  he  caused  the  ceremony  of  the  cvangelian  Xen.  Hel. 
sacrifice  to  be  performed,  and  distributed  the  offered  oxen  among  the  ^g[ 
soldiers. 

Resuminsr  then  his  march,  in  the  vale  of  Coroneia  he  met  the  confe- 
derate  army,  consisting  of  the  flower  of  the  Boeotian,  Athenian,  Argian, 
Corinthian,  Euboean,   Locrian,    and  JLnian    forces.      Expecting    this  s.  8. 
formidable  assemblage,  he  had  b^en  attentive  to  acquire  such  addition 
to  his  own  strength  as  opportunity  offered  for.     He  had  gained  some 
from  the  Grecian  towns  on  his  march  through  Thrace.     On  the  Boeotian 
border,  he  was  joined  by  the  strength  of  Phocis,  and  of  the  Boeotian 
Orchomenus,  always  inimical  to  Thebes,  with  a  Lacedaemonian  mora 
sent  from   Peloponnesus  purposely  to  remforce  him,  and  half  a  mora 
which  had  been  in  garrison  in  Orchomenus.     The  numbers  of  the  two  xen.  Ages. 
armies  were  thus  nearly  equal  :  but  the  Asiatic  Grecian  troops,  which  ^-2.  s.  9& 
made  a  large  part  of  that  under  Agesilaus,  were  reckoned  very  inferior 
to  the  European.     It  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus, 
that  Agesilaus,  otherwise  simple,  even  as  a  Spartan,   in  his  dress  and 
manner,  paid  much  attention  to  '  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,' 
as  our  great  dramatic  poet  phrases  it ;  aware  how  much  it  attaches  the 
general  mind,  gives  the  soldier  to  be  satisfied  with  himself,  and  binds 
his  fancy  to  the  service  he  is  ingaged  in.     Scarlet  or  crimson  appears  to 
have  been  a  common  uniform  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  army  of  Agesilaus 
appeared,  in  Xenophon's  phrase,  all  brass  and  scarlet. 

According  to  the  usual  manner  of  war  among  the  Greeks,  when  the 
1  •  armies 
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armies  approached,  a  battle  soon  followeil.    Both  quitted  advantageous 

ground;  Agesilaus  moving  from  the  bank  of  the  Cephissus,  and  the 

Xen.  Hel.       confederates  from  the  roots  of  Helicon,  to  meet  in  a  plain.     Perfect 
1.4.  C.3.  s.  9,     .  ' 

10.  silence  vas  observed  by  both  armies,  till  within  nearly  a  furlong  of 

each  other,  when  the  confederates  gave  the  military  shout,  and  advanced 
running.  At  a  somewhat  smaller  distance  the  opposite  army  ran  to 
meet  the  charge.  The  Lacedaemonians,  on  its  right,  M'here  Agesilaus 
took  post,  instantly  overthrew  the  Argians  on  the  left  of  the  confederate 
arm)',  M'ho,  scarcely  waiting  the  assault,  fled  toward  Helicon.  The 
Cyreians  supported  in  Greece  the  reputation  they  had  acquired  in  Asia, 
and  were  so  emulated  by  the  lonians,  iEolians,  and  Hellespontinesj 
from  M-hom  less  was  expected,  that,  all  coming  to  push  of  spear  together, 
they  com.pelled  the  center  of  the  confederate  army  to  retreat.  The 
victory  seemed  so  decided,  that  some  of  the  Asiatics  were  for  paying 
E.  11.  Agesilaus  the  usual  compliment  of  crowning  on  the  occasion  ;  when 

information  was  brought  him,  that  the  Thebans  had  routed  the  Orcho- 
menians,  who  held  the  extreme  of  his  left  wing,  and  had  penetrated  to 
the  baggage.     Immediately  changing  his  front,  he  proceeded  toward 
them.     The  Thebans  perceived  they  were  cut  off  from  their  allies,  who 
had  already  fled  far  from  the  field.     It  was  a  common  practice  of  the 
Thebans  to  charge  in  column,  directing  their  assault,  not  against  the 
whole,   but  a  chosen  point  of  the  enemy's  line.     Thus  they  had  gained 
Ch.  iC.  s.  3.   the  battle  of  Delium  against  the  Athenians,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the 
o  I  is    ist.    Pfloponnesian  war.  To  such  a  formation  their  able  leaders  had  recourse 
now ;  resolving  upon  the  bold  attempt  to  pierce  the  line  of  the  con- 
tjuering  Lacedaemonians ;  not  any  longer  with  the  hope  of  victory,  but 
Xen.  Hel.       '^^•'^^  the  view  to  join  their  defeated  allies  in  retreat.     Xenophon  praises 
I.3.^c.4.       i\^Q  bravery,    evidently  not  without  meaning  some  reflection  on  the 
judgement  of  Agesilaus,   M'ho  chose  to  ingage  them,  he  says,  front  to 
front,   when,  if  he  had  opened  his  line  and  given  them  passage,  their 
flanks  and  rear  would  have  been  exposed  to  him '.     A  most  fierce  con- 
flict insued.     Shield  pressed   against  shield,  stroke  was  returned  for 
stroke  j  amid  M'ounds  and  death  no  clamor  was  heard  ;  neither  says  the 

*  So  even  ill  his  Agesilaus  :  c.  2.  s.  12. 

historian 


s.  12. 
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iiistorian  who  accompanied  the  Spartan  kinj;',  was  tlicre  complete  silence*, 
for  the  muttermgs  of  rage  were  mixed  with  the  din  of  weapons'.  The 
perseverance,  the  discipline,  and  tlie  skill  in  arms  of  the  Thebans  were 
snch,  and  such  the  force  of  their  solid  column,  that,  after  many  had 
fallen,  a  part  actually  pierced  the  Lacedemonian  line,  and  reached  the 
highlands  of  Helicon  ;  but  the  greater  part,  compelled  to  retreat,  were 
mostly  put  to  the  sword. 

In  this  obstinate  action  Agesilaus  was  severely  wounded.     His  at-  Xen  ih] 
tendants  were  bearing  him  from  the  field,  when  a  party  of  horse  came  '•^-  "■■•'*^- 

s.  13 

to  ask  orders  concerning  about  eighty  Thebans,  who,  with  their  arms, 
had  reached  a  temple.  Mindful,  amid  his  suffering,  of  respect  due  to 
the  deity,  he  commanded  that  liberty  sliould  be  gianted  them  to  pass 
tinhurt,  whithersoever  they  pleased.  In  the  philosopher  historian's  man- 
ner of  relating  this  anecdote  is  implied,  that  among  the  Greeks,  in  such 
circumstances,  revenge  would  have  prompted  xin  ordinary  mind ;  and, 
even  in  Agesilaus,  the. generous  action  is  attributed,  not  to  humanity 
but  to  superstition ;  not  to  an  opinion  of  the  deity's  reganl  for  mercy 
and  charity  among  men,  but  to  the  fear,  unless  it  were  rather  the 
■desire  of  inculcating  the  fear,  of  his  resentment  for  any  want  of 
respectful  attention  to  himself.  When  pursuit  ended,  the  victorious 
army  anxiously  employed  itself  in  dragging  the  enemy's  slain  M'ithin  Xen.  Ages; 
its  own  lines  :  a  remarkable  testimony,  from  the  same  great  writer,  to  '^'^'  ^'^^' 
the  prevalence  still,  in  a  degree  that  may  surprize  us,  of  that  barbarism 
in  \var,  which  in  Homer's  description  is  striking,  tho  in  his  age  less  a 
matter  for  wonder. 

Next  morning  early,  the  troops  were  ordered  to  parade  with  arms,  all  Xen.  Hel. 
wearing  chaplets.  Agesilaus  himself  being  unable  to  attend,  the  pole-  j.^h..*^'^' 
marc  Gylis  commanded  at  the  ceremony  of  raising  the  trophy  ;  which 
was  performed  with  all  the  music  of  the  army  playing,  and  every  cir- 
cumstance of  pomp,  that  might  most  inspire,  among  the  soldiery,  alacrity 
and  self-satisfaction.  Why  then  no  measures  were  taken  to  profit  from 
the  advantages,   which  victory   apparently  should  have  laid  open,  is 

*  It  is  implied  in  the  account  of  Xeno-  self.  Plutarch  expressly  says  that  .he  was 
phon,  that  he  was  present,  tlio,  perhaps  for  in  the  action — ora^?*  uvtqj,  tu  Ayna-t>.i.K  trvtu- 
political  reasons,  he  avoids  sp«aking  of  liim-    yuiFiowf^nof.     Agesil.  v.  12.  p.  1106 

Vol.  III.  P  »  not 
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not  shown.  The  Thebans  sending,  in  usual  form,  for  permission 
to  bury  their  dead,  a  truce  was  granted  them,  evidently  for  a  longer 
time  than,  for  that  purpose  alone,  could  be  wanted.  Meanwhile  the 
LacediEnionian  army  withdrew  into  Phocis,  a  country  friendly  or  neu- 
tral, to  perform  a  ceremo.ny,  to  wliich  Grecian  superstition  indeed 
attached  much  importance,  the  dedication  of  the  tenth  of  the  spoil, 
collected  by  Agesilaus  in  his  Asiatic  command.  It  amounted  to  a  hun- 
dred talents;  perhaps  something  more  than  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
Xen.  Hel.  After  this  second  triumphal  rite,  the  army,  committed  to  the  orders 

t.  15,  1(1.  of  Gylis,  proceeded  into  the  neighboring  hostile  provhice  of  Ozoliaa 
Locris,  where  the  object  however  seems  to  have  been  little  more  thart 
to  collect  plunder,  which,  according  to  the  Grecian  manner,  might 
serve  the  soldiers  instead  of  pay.  Corn,  goods,  whatever  the  rapacious- 
troops  could  find  in  the  villages,  ^vere  taken.  The  Locrians,  unable  to- 
prevent  the  injury,  did  nevertheless  what  they  best  could  to  revenge  it.. 
Occupying  the  defiles  which,  in  returning  into  Phocis,  were  necessarily 
to  be  repassed,  they  gave  such  annoyance,  that  Gylis  was  provoked  to 
take  the  command  of  a  select  body  in  pursuit  of  them.  Intanglcd 
among  the  mountains,  he  was  himself  killed,  and  the  whole  party  would 
have  been  cut  off,  but  for  the  precaution  of  the  officers  left  \\ith  the 
command  of  the  main  body,  who  brought  seasonable  relief  Agesilaus, 
still  from  bis  wounds  unfit  for  fatigue,  passed  by  sea  to  Lyconia,  and 
the  army  was  distributed  in  quarters. 

If  any  other  writer  gave  any  authority  for  the  supposition,  we  might 
suspect  that  Xenophon's  account  of  the  battle  of  Coroneia  was  written 
under  the  influence  of  partiality  for  his  friend  and  patron,  and  that  the 
victory  was  less  complete  than  he  has  described  it '°.  Yet  we  are  not 
without  information  of  circumstances  which  may  have  given  occasion 
to  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  pursued.  The  defeat  of  Cnidus  pro- 
duced a  great  and  rapid  revolution  in  Asiatic  Greece:     The  small  ilands 

"  Plutarch  is  warm  in  zeal  for  the  fame  more  to  his  purpose  ;  unless  for  seme  cir- 

of  his  fellowcountrymen  the  Boeotians,  yet  cumstances  little  important,  for  which   he 

he  admits  t!ie  victory  of  Agesilaue;  and  in-  quotes  no  authority,  aud  which  aie  of  very 

deed  it  seems  pretty  evident  tiiat  he  had  no  doubltial  aspect. 
account  to  follow  but  Xenophon's,  or  none 

ef 
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of  Cos  and  Nisyra  obe3'cd  the  first  summons  of  the  victors.  The  news 
alone  sufficed  to  diffuse  instant  ferment  over  the  rich  and  pojnilous  Diod.  !.  \.t. 
iland  of  Chios.  The  democratical  party  took  arms  ;  tlie  Lacedemonian  '"  ^' 
troops  were  expelled  ;  and  a  message  was  sent  to  Conon,  proposing  a 
renewal  of  the  old  alliance  with  Athens.  In  Lesbos,  the  powerful  city 
of  Mitylene,  and,  on  the  continent,  Erythrff,  with  the  still  more 
important  city  of  Ephesus,  followed  the  example.  Pharnabazns  and 
Conon  did  not  neglect  incouragement  to  a  disposition  so  favorable. 
Coasting  northward,  they  sent,  as  they  passed,  to  the  Greek  cities,  Xen.  Hel. 
both  of  the  continent  and  the  ilands,  requiring  that  the  Lacedasnionian  i  {  2  ' 
governors  should  be  sent  away,  but  promising,  at  the  same  time,  that 
no  citadels  should  be  fortified  to  awe  them,  nor  any  violence  put  upon 
their  municipal  government.  The  liberal  characters  of  the  Persian 
satrap  and  the  Athenian  admiral  procuring  credit  to  the  promises,  the 
requisition  was  obeyed  with  alacrity;  and  the  fabric  of  the  Lacede- 
monian empire,  seemingly  so  established  by  the  event  of  the  Pelopori- 
nesian  war,  and  since  so  extended  by  the  ability  of  the  commanding 
officers  in  Asia,  was  in  large  proportion  almost  instantly  overthrown. 
Most  of  the  principal  officers,  and  many  inferior  men,  in  the  numerous 
Asiatic  troops  under  Agesilaus,  would  be  deeply  interested  in  this  revo- 
lution. The  principal  sources  of  pay  for  all  would  cease;  and  hence 
the  plain  of  Coroneia  seems  to  have  been  the  last  field  of  fame  for  the 
Cyreians.  We  find  no  mention  of  them  afterwt^rds  from  Xenophon : 
apparent  proof  that  their  following  fortunes  were  not  brilliant,  not  such 
as  he  could  have  any  satisfaction  in  reporting.  Probably  they  dis- 
persed, some  to  their  homes,  some  to  seek  new  service,  and  never  more 
assembled. 

One  superior  man,  Dercyllidas,  preserved  yet  a  relic  of  the  Lacedas-  s.  4, 5. 
monian  empire  in  Asia.  He  was  in  Abydus,  when  Pharnabazus  and 
Conon  passed  along  the  coast;  and  the  Abydenes,  attached  by  his 
popular  manners,  and  confident  in  his  integrity  and  ability,  were  to  be 
shaken  neither  by  threats  nor  promises.  Abydus  became  in  consequence 
the  refuge  of  the  expelled  governors  and  their  partizans.  Strength  thus 
collected,  and  credit  gained,  inabled  Dercyllidas  to  prevent  a  meditated 
revolt  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Sestus,  on  the  European  shore.     But 

p  p  2  hr 
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be  could  not  preserve  the  other  towns  of  the  Chersonese,  or  give  secu- 
rity to  the  colonists,  whohad  settled  in  that  fruitful  country  under  the 
authority  of  the  Lacedaemonian  government.  All  were  compelled  to 
abandon  their  lands ;  and  it  was  only  Mithin  the  walls  of  Sestus  and 
Abydus  that  he  could  give  present  security  to  their  persons  and  eirects, 
Xen.  Tiel.       with  SO  me  faint  hope  of  a  settlement  somewhere,   at  some  future  time, 

1  it    r   N    s  ^ 

under  Lacedvemonian  protection;  The  satrap  and  the  Athenian  admiral, 
endevored,  by  threats,  by  waste  of  lands,  and  by  interception  of 
maritime  commerce,  to  bring  Abydus  to  submission;  but  winter  ap- 
proaching, and  the  Abydenes  continuing  firm,  they  gave  up  the  point,, 
and  directed  their  attention  to  increase  their  naval  force  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  following  spring. 

SECTION     IL 

Evils  of  the  Greciaii  political  si/stcm.  Sedition  of  Corinth.  Singular 
union  of  Corinth  xvith  Argos.  Successes  of  the  Laccdcemonian  general 
Praxitas,  near  Corinth. 

The  event  of  the  Peloponnesiau  war,  vhich  placed  the  Lacedasnionian. 
state  decidedly  at  the  head  of  the  affairs  of  Greece,  gave  also,   in  the 
moment,  a  decided  superiority  to  the  arjstocratical  cause  throughout 
the  nation.     But  in  the  very  establishment  of  that  reign  of  aristocracy, 
the  materials  of  a  new  revolution  seem  to  have  been  prepared.    Almost 
immediately  the  democratical  interest  gained  the  superiority  in  Thebes, 
where,  for  a  long  course   of  years,  it  had  been  held  ia  subjection. 
Silent,  and  unnoticed  by  historians,   as  that  revolution  in  Thebes  has 
been,   it  was  nevertheless  the  leading  step  to  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant occurrences  in  Grecian  history.     The  establishment  of  demo- 
cracy there,  gave  the  first  means,  for  the  restoration  of  democracy, 
uhich  quickly  follo\\'ed,   in  Athens.     Corinth   had   long   been  closely 
connected  with  Thebes;  and  the  growing  jealousy  of  the  Laccda?mo- 
nian  power,  not  only  tightened  the  bonds  of  friendship,   but  led  both 
states  to  a  connection  with  Athens,  to  which  they  had  lately  been  such 
virulent  enemies.     Argos,  always  democratical,  and  the  most. autienj, 

most. 
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most  constant,  and  most  determined  of  all  the  enemies  of  Lacediemon, 

had  for  those  very  reasons  commonly  been  the  ally  of  Athens,   and 

had  always  held  communication  with  the  democratical  parties  in  Thebes 

and  Corinth  :  so  that,  when  Thebes  and  Corinth  became  democratical, 

the  political  connection  of  Thebes,  Corinth,  Athens,  and  Argos  was, 

hi   a  manner,  already  formed.     Thus,  within  a  very  short  time  after 

the  triumph  of  the  aristocratical  interest,  -which  the  event  of  the  Pe- 

loponnesian  war  produced,  democracy  was  again  approaching  to  pre- 

ponderancy  among  the  Grecian  republics. 

We  have  already  had  too  many  occasions  to  observe,  that,  while. 
Greece  aflPordcd  the  most  sublime  instances  of  virtue  in  individuals,: 
extensive  patriotism,  political  virtue  pei'vading- a  people,  was  not  more 
Gommon  there  than  elsewhere ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  political  crimes,, 
most  atrocious  crimeSj  abounded;  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  a 
political  system,  in  which,  through- want  of  a  just  gradation  of  ranksj 
and  amalgamation  of  interests,  one  portion  of  the  people  was,  by  poli- 
tical necessity,  the  enemy  of  another,  and  party-spirit  was  stimulated 
by  those  all-involving  interests  and  dangers,  which  allowed  none  either 
to  chuse  privacy,  or  to  be,  in  a  public  situation,  assured  of  the  next 
day's  fate.  Notwithstanding  that  well-poized  constitution  and  equal 
law,  or,  in  the  expressive  language  of  Greece,  that  eunomy  of  the 
Corinthian  state,  which  Pindar  has  apparently,  with  justice,  celebrated,  pindar. 
Corinth  was  not  secure  against  those  effects  of  sedition,   under  which,  ^'-  '•'•    ^ 


during  ages  of  her  own  prosperity,  she  had  seen  so  many  other  Grecian  of  this  Hisu 
cities  suffering  the  direst  calamities.  Indeed  no  small  state,  the  terri- 
tory of  a  single  city,  can  have  the  security  of  a  large  one,  like  the 
modern  European  kingdoms,  against  sedition  within,  any  more  than 
against  war  from  witb.out.  In  extensive  territory,  distance  gives  leisure 
and  opportunity  for  virtue  and  prudence,  in  one  part,  to  obviate  the 
measures  of  villainy  or  madness  in  another.  But,  in  a  small  state,  a 
spark  excited,  if  not  extinguished  in  a  moment,  will,  in  the  next  mo- 
ment, involve  all  in  flame.  Hence  arose  a  supposed  necessity,  a  most 
unfortunate  necessity  could  it  be  real,  for  not  only  indulgence,  but  iu- 
Gouragement,  to  individuals  to  assume  public  justice  into  their  on  u 
hands,  and  assassination  became  dignified  with  the  title  of  tyrannicide  ; 

a  resource 
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a  resource  in  its  nature  so  repugnant  to  all  civil  security,  that,  if  it  be 
allowed  upon  principle,  any  momentary  good  wliich  it  may  possibly 
produce,  cannot  fail  to  be  followed  by  far  greater  and  more  lasting 
evil. 

The  Corinthian  constitution,  tho  evidently  one  of  the  best  of  Greece, 
if  the  ease  of  its  subjects,  and  security  of  person  and  property  be  the  , 
test  of  merit,  neither  excited  the  attention  of  foreiners,  like  the  Lace- 
dcemonian,  by  its  pointed  singularities,  nor  was  blazoned,  like  the 
Athenian,  through  the  superior  talents  of  its  own  historians  and  orators. 
Corinlh  figured  as  an  important  member  of  the  Grecian  political  system, 
but  its  particular  history  little  ingaged  curiosit}' ;  and  thus  we  remain 
uninformed  of,  what  may  have  deserved  to  be  known,  the  circumstances 
of  that  revolutioHj  by  which  the  supreme  power  passed  from  the  aris- 
tocracy, which  had  held  it  so  long,  and  generally  exercised  it  so  ably. 
It  seems  very  soon  to  have  followed  the  revolution  of  the  same  kind  in 
Thebes;  the  particulars  of  which  are  equally  unknown  to  us.  Possibly 
a  general  jealousy  of  Lacedeemon  may  have  forced  the  leading  men  to 
consent  to  a  connection  of  the  republic  with  the  democratical  states  of 
Argos,  Thebes,  and  Athens ;  and  then  that  connection  itself  would 
tend  to  give  the  democratical  party  the  superiority  against  them. 

Events  adverse  for  the  public  are  always  favorable  for  the  party  in 
opposition  to  the  existing  administration.  The  defeat  at  Coroneia 
would  shake  the  democratical  leaders  in  Corinth.  A  momentary  relief 
■would  then  come  to  them  from  the  dismission  of  the  army  of  Agesilaus, 
Xen  Ilel.  which  insucd.  But  presently  new  difficulties  occurred.  Sicyon  re- 
1. 4.  C.4..  s.  1.  maining  attached  to  Lacedasmon,  a  Lacedaemonian  force  was  stationed 
there,  with  the  double  purpose,  of  protecting  the  place  and  its  territory, 
and  keeping  the  war  distant  from  Laconia.  On  the  other  hand,  pos- 
session of  the  isthmus  being  a  great  point  for  both  parties,  troops  were 
sent  from  Athens,  Boeotia,  and  Argos,  to  assist  the  Corinthians  in  hold- 
ing it.  Thus  the  Corinthian  territory  became  the  seat  of  a  winter  war, 
which  not  a  little  pressed  the  Corinthian  people,  while  their  allies  were 
quiet  in  their  homes.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  became  easy  for 
the  aristocratical  chiefs  to  persuade  the  multitude  that  they  had  been 
misled;  that  their  true  interest  would  have  kept  them  steddy  in  their 
4  old 
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old  alliance,  tlie  alliance  of  their  forefathers,  vith  Lacedtcmon.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  confederacies:  each  member,  as  it  becomes  pressed, 
o-rows  regardless  of  the  common  p-ood,  and  attentive  only  to  its  own. 

The  democratical  leaders  were  aware  of  their  danger,  and  not  scru- 
pulons  about  means  of  prevention.     Xenophon,  upon  this   occasion, 
does  not  spare  his  fellowcountrymen ;  he  accuses  the  Athenian  admi- 
nistration, together  \\\ih  the  Boeotian  and  Argian,  of  being  accomplices  Xm.  Hel, 
in  the  horrid  plot.     A  time  appropriated  to  religious  solemnity,  when   j'-p^'-nA" 
it  is  esteemed  decent,  says  the  historian,  to  avoid  the  execution  even  Ol.  gG.  3. 
of  condemned  malefactors,  the  last  day  of  the  Eucleian  festival,  was  ^','„„'^' ^^  be- 
chosen  for  a  massacre;  because  then,  all  the  people  of  all  ranks  being  s>"»i'ig  of 

,      ,       .  •    1      1  i-i      Winter. 

assembled  in  places  of  public  resort,  thebusmess  might  be  more  readily 

and   completely   performed.     A  signal  was  given,  and,  in  the  agora,  xen.  Hel. 

the  execution  began.     JMany  were  put  to  death  before  they  had  the  l-^-c-t.  e.3. 

least  apprehension  of  danger;  some  in  circle  conversing,  some  ingaged 

Avilh  the  spectacles  of  the  tJieater,  some  even  sitting  in  the  office  of 

judges.     The  rest  fled  to  the  nearest  altars  and  images  of  the  gods ; 

but  the  assailing  party,  regardless  of  those  salutary  laws  of  superstition, 

which  even  philosophy  would  approve,  as  a  check  upon  ruthless  violence, 

killed  them  even  in  the  most  sacred  places ;  so  that,  amid  the  carnage, 

a  scene  of  impiety  and  scandal  was  exhibited,  uncommon  even  in  the 

fury  of  Greek  sedition. 

Those  who  fell,  in  this  massacre,  were  mostly  elders,  of  the  principal  Xen.  Hel. 
families.  Pasimelus,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  youth,  having  some  sus-  '  '  *"  '^' 
picion  of  what  was  intended,  had  assembled  the  younger  of  the  aristo- 
cratical  party  in  another  part  of  the  city.  Surprized  there  by  the  out- 
cry, and  presently  farther  alarmed  by  the  sight  of  some  flying  toward 
them  for  refuge,  all  ran  to  the  Acrocorinthus ;  and  overthrowing  a  body 
of  Argians,  who,  with  a  few  Corinthians,  opposed  them,  got  possession 
of  the  fortress.  Fortune  could  scarcely  have  given  them  a  more  de- 
sirable possession:  yet  an  accident,  the  most  insignificant,  induced  them 
presently  to  abandon  it.    They  were  consulting  on  measures  to  be  taken,  s.  5. 

"^  Xenophon   has   by   no  means  clearly     the  clue,  for  the  industrious   acuteness  of 
marked  this  date.     The  mention  of  a  Co-     Dodwell,  in  the  investiijatuni  of  it. 
linthian  festival   has  principally   famished 

M'hcn, 
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when,  from  a  column,  near  them,  the  capital  fell ;  and,  the  cause  of 
the  accident  not  being  obvious,  it  was  taken  for  a  portentous  prodigy. 
Recourse  was  immediately  had  to  sacrifice;  and  the  augurs,  from  ob- 
servation of  the  entrails,  declared  it  advisable  to  quit  the  place.  Poli- 
'tical  wisdom  evidently  was  not  upon  this  occasion  the  moving  spring. 
A  Thcmistoclcs,  a  Lj'sander,  perhaps  a  Xenophon,  would  have  proved 
the  augurs  mistaken.  Utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  do  and  where  to  go, 
the  fugitives,  obedient  to  the  expounders  of  occult  science,  hastened 
down  the  mountain,  .without  any  other  hope  than  to  find  safety  in 
exile.  Dismay  had  sped  them  beyond  the  Corinthian  border,  ^vhen 
the  lamentations  of  their  mothers,  the  persuasions  of  their  friends,  and 
assurances  of  personal  safety,  given  upon  oath  by  some  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  deniocratical  party,  induced  them  to  return  into  the  city. 

Thedemocratical  leaders  had  now  taken  measures,  which  they  thought 
might  suffice,  without  more  murder,  to  establish  the  interest  of  their 
party.  They  had  united  their  state  in  one  commonwealth  with  Argos; 
thrown  down  the  boundary-stones  M'hich  marked  the  separation  of  the 
territories,  abolished  the  Corinthian  assemblies  and  every  characteristic 
of  a  distinct  government,  annulled  even  the  name  of  Corinthians,  and 
declared  by  law,  solemnly  decreed  and  proclaimed,  that  the  two  people 
were  thenceforward  to  be  all  Argians.  This  is  a  singular  phenomenon 
in  Grecian  history.  A  league  between  two  cities,  so  close  as  to  establish 
a  kind  of  fraternity,  we  may  have  observed  elsewhere'^:  the  removal 
of  the  people  of  one  to'A'n  to  establish  them  as  citizens  of  another,  we 
have  also  seen  practised ;  but  a  union,  such  that  one  M'as  lost  in  the 
other,  or  even  that  two  should  form  but  one  state,  wilh  one  republican 
government  common  to  both,  has  not  before  occurred.  To  judge  of 
the  merit  of  the  plan,  our  information  of  particulars  is  too  defective ; 
nor  have  we  the  opinion  of  Xenophon  delivered  in  a  manner  at  all  satis- 
factory. Justly  indignant  at  the  crimes  of  those  who  carried  the 
measure,  feeling  perhaps  for  persons  known  to  him,  who  perished  by 
it,  and  not  totally  free  from  the  prejudices  of  party,  as  a  political 

'*  Such  a  league,  we  learn,  existed  between  between  towns  ^o  far  distant  from  each  other 
the  neighboring  cities  of  Chalcis  and  Eretria,  as  the  Asiatic  aud  the  Italian  and  Sicilian 
in  Euboea  ;  and  something  of  the  same  kind     Greek. 

project, 
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project  he  has  altogether  slighted  it;  and  it  was  too  transitory  to 
afford  proof  of  its  merit  in  practice.  > 

The  returned  fiigiti\'cs  found  their  persons  indeed  safe,  but  their 
condition  very  nuicli  lowered.  Their  opponents  held  the  soverein 
power  "  :  they  were  themselves  lost,  in  a  city  which,  says  the  historian, 
was  no  longer  Corinth  but  Argos.  They  were  allowed  the  privileges 
of  Argian  citizens,  or  rather  they  were  obliged  to  become  members  of 
the  Argian  commonwealth;  a  privilege  which  they  were  very  far  from 
desiring;  for  with  it  they  found  themselves  of  less  consideration,  in 
their  altered  country,  than  many  foreiners.  In  the  true  spirit  of  Grecian 
patriotism,  narrow  but  ardent,  they  thought  life,  continues  the  historian, 
contemptible  upon  such  terms;  and  the}^  resolved  (for,  tho  frightened 
by  the  falling  of  a  stone,  they  were  brave  men)  that,  at  any  risk,  their 
country,  which  had  been  Corinth  from  earliest  times,  should  still  be 
Corinth'*.  In  the  true  spirit  of  Grecian  love  of  liberty,  they  resolved 
that  Corinth  should  again  be  free.  Personal  freedom,  as  far  as  appears, 
themselves  with  all  Corinthian  citizens  injoyed  ;  but  Xenophon,  swayed 
by  party-prejudice,  seems  to  have  thought,  with  them,  that  association, 
in  civil  rights,  with  the  people  of  another  free  commonwealth,  was  a 
freedom  not  to  be  indured.  To  purify  the  city  from  the  pollution  of 
murderers,  another  of  their  resolutions,  would  have  been  of  less  ques- 
tionable rectitude,  had  the  means  by  which  they  proposed  to  accomplish 
it  been  unexceptionable.  With  all  these  ideas  together,  their  minds 
were  highly  hea1,ed :  insomuch  that,  in  their  doubt  of  being  able  to 
accom[)lish  their  purpose,  they  could  find  gratification  in  the  thought, 
as  the  cotemporary  historian  assures  us,  that,  '  should  their  best  ea- 

*  devors  fail,  yet,   in  pursuit  of  the  greatest  blessings,   they   should 

*  obtain  the  most  glorious  of  deaths.' 

Thus  prepared  for  bold  exertion,  Pasimelus  and  Alcimcnes,  young  Xen.  Hel. 
men  of  the  first  consideration  in  their  party,  undertook  t )  communicate    "*'  '^''^'  *'  '* 

'•  The  expression  of  Xenophon  is  remark-  Rogi»9n»  troncrui,   h.  t.  t.     It  is  fiifficalt,  iu 

able,  'o^ili'Tis  Si  tw;  Ttpamwoyla?,  x.  T.  t,  and  rendering  tliib  passage  in  modern  iaiigu.ige, 

the  whole  passage  is  in  terms  not  to  be  ex-  to  avoid  an  air  of  ridicule,  which  however 

actly  rendered  in  modern  language.  Xenophon  has  certainly  not  intended. 

Vol.  III.  Qq  Avith 
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with  Praxitas,  the  LacedtEmonian  commander  at  Sicyon.  To  avoid 
observation  and  inquiry  from  the  guards  at  the  gates,  they  made  their 
May  out  of  the  city  by  a  gully,  the  course  of  a  winter  torrent,  which 
interrupted  the  continuity  of  tlie  wall ;  and  they  proposed  to  Praxitas 
to  introduce  a  body  of'troops  within  that  fortification,  which,  like  the 
famous  long  walls  of  Athens,  secured  the  communication  of  Corinth 
with  its  port  of  Lechaum.  For  the  execution  of  their  purpose,  they 
chose  a  night  on  which  they  were  intrusted,  by  the  existing  adminis- 
tration of  their  country,  with  the  guard  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
long  Malls.  Praxitas,  at  the  head  of  a  Laceda;monian  mora,  with  the 
whole  strength  of  Sicyon  and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  Corinthiaa 
refugees,  entered  without  opposition.  Expecting  however  to  be  quickly 
attacked  by  superior  numbers,  he  set  immediately  to  raise  Avorks,  which 
might  inable  him  to  maintain  his  ground  till  reinforcement  could  reach 
him:  for,  on  one  side,  Corinth  was  filled  \vith  a  military  people^ 
strengthened  by  a  body  of  mercenaries ;  and,  on  the  other,  Lechaeum 
was  held  by  a  Boeotian  garrison  ;  nor  was  it  doubted  but  the  force 
of  Argos  would  hasten  to  relieve  the  new  member  of  the  Argiau 
commonwealth. 

That  day,  however,  and  the  next,  Praxitas  held  his  situation  un- 
molested;  but,  on  the  following  morniug,  a  body  of  Argians  being 
arrived,  Corinth  poured  out  its  force  to  attack  him.  We  learn  from 
Thucydides,  that,  in  his  time,  the  general  reputation  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  troops  was  superior  to  that  of  any  others  known.  This  reputa- 
tion, it  appears,  was  not  lost,  when  Cyrus  raised  his  army  to  march 
against  Artaxerxes.  In  the  Mars  however  which  arose  within  GreecCj. 
after  the  conclusion  of  that  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian,  we  find  very  great  difference  among  the  Peloponnesian 
troops;  a  difference  which  could  arise  only  from  the  different  attention 
given  to  military  discipline  and  military  exercises,  and  the  different 
manner  in  which  such  attention  was  inforced  by  the  political  institu- 
tions of  the  several  republics.  The  Sicyonians,  long  allies  of  Lace- 
daemon,  and  continually  serving  with  the  Laceditmonian  forces,  could 

Xen.HeT.  j.  ^y^ut  means  to  know  the  Lacedicmonian  discipline;  yet  their  niili- 

1. 4.  c.  -1.  1  '  J 

».  10.  tary  was  nevertheless  held  in  contempt;  and,,  in  the  battle  within  the 

long 
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long  walls  of  Corinth,  they  proved  the  justice  of  the  general  opinion. 
Being  attacked  by  the  Aigians,  they  yielded  to  the  first  onset;  ami, 
flying  through  their  own  intrenched  camp,  excepting  those  who  fell  by 
the  swortls  of  the  pursuing  enemy,  they  were  stopped  only  by  the  sea. 
Pasimachus,  who  commanded  a  small  force  of  Laccda-monian  cavalry, 
was  witness  to  this  defeat.  Either  the  nature  of  the  ground  forbad, 
or,  through  his  ignorance  of  a  service  less  cultivated  by  the  Lacedse- 
monians,  he  saw  no  opportunity  for  bringing  horse  into  action  ;  and 
yet,  indignant  at  the  defeat  of  his  friends,  he  resolved  to  act.  Dis- 
mounting, he  persuaded,  for  it  seems  he  could  not  command,  some  of 
his  cavalry  to  follow  him.  The  method  of  our  dragoons  not  being 
within  their  practice,  they  fastened  their  horses  to  some  trees  which 
happened  to  be  near,  and,  the  small  shields  they  carried  on  horseback 
not  being  fit  for  ingaging  with  heavy-armed  infantry,  they  supplied 
themselves  with  those  of  the  slain  and  flying  Sicyonians.  Thus  ac- 
coutred, they  marched  against  the  Argians,  who,  seeing  the  Sicyonian 
mark,  an  ess,  on  their  shields,  little  regarded  their  approach.-  Pasi- 
machus, observing  this,  is  reported  to  have  said,  using  the  common 
Lacedaemonian  oath,  '  By  the  twin-gods,  Argians,  these  esses  shall 
*  deceive  you.'  With  the  valor  of  a  true  Spartan  soldier,  but  not 
with  the  just  discretion  of  an  officer,  rushing  then  to  the  assault  of 
numbers  too  superior,  he  was  killed  with  most  of  his  band ''. 

Meanwhile  the  Lacedaemonian  heavy-armed,  having  defeated  the  Xen.  Hel. 
Corinthians  and  mercenaries,  and  committed  pursuit  to  the  Corinthian 
refugees,  turned  to  ingage  the  Argians,  These,  who  so  despised  the 
Sicyonians,  were  so  alarmed,  in  the  midst  of  victory,  by  the  approach 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  to  regain  communication  with  the  city, 
as  the  means  of  support  and  shelter,  they  lost  all  other  consideration. 

"  The  speech  of  Pasimachus,  in  the  original,  in  the  Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes,  commonU' 

forces  itself  the  more  upon  notice  by  some-  pronounced  X  for  ©,    The  eftect  altogether 

thingofa\vhimsicaleftect,arisingfrom theLa-  would  perhaps  be  most  nearly  imitated  in 

cedKmonian  dialect,  in  which  it  is  reported  :  English,  by  giving  the  speech  in  tlie  Low- 

Noi  Tuaii,A^yi~iii,-i'tviriiviA.iiira.(7iyiA,aTa'tavTa:  land  Scottish  dialect,  and  adding  the  change 

Beside  the  general  peculiarities  of  the  Doric,  of  S  forTh:  '  By  se  twain-gods,  Aurgiaus, 

dialect,  the  Lacedemonians,  as  appears  fully  *  sese  esses,'  &c, 

a  Q  4  Hastening 


1.  4.  c.  4. 

s.  10. 


I.  4.    c.  4 
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Hastening  to  pass  that  dreaded  enemy,  they  exposed  their  right  flank; 
of  all  things,  in  the  antient  practice  of  war,  the  most  dangerous; 
because  the  shield,  so  important  for  the  soldier's  protection,  became 
inefficient.  The  Lacedaemonians  did  not  neglect  the  advantageous 
opportunit)'.  The  Argians,  suffering  in  their  defenceless  flank,  still 
pushed  for  the  city-gate ;  but  before  tliey  could  reach  it,  were  met 
by  the  Corinthian  refugees,  i-eturning  from  pursuit.  This  checked 
their  way,  and  completed  their  consternation.  The  Corinthians  ia 
the  city,  fearing  to  open  a  gate,  afforded  them  no  other  refuge 
than  by  ladders  let  down  from  the  walls.     The  slaughter  insuing  was 

Xen.  Hel.  such  that,  says  the  historian,  as  corn,  or  billets,  or  stones,  are  often 
seen,  so  the  bodies  lay  in  heaps.  Praxitas  then  led  his  victorious 
troops  to  the  assault  of  Lechasum,  and  added  the  Boeotian  garrisoa 
there  to  the  number  slain. 

s.  13,  The  success  of  the  Lacedaemonian  arms  was  thus  complete,  and  the 

dead,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  already  restored,  when  the  forces  of 
the  Peloponnesian  allies  of  Laceda;mon  ariived.  Praxitas  employed 
them  in  making  a  breach  in  the  Corinthian  long  walls,  sufficient  for 
the  convenient  passage  of  an  army  :  he  then  assaulted  and  took  Sidus 
and  Crommyon  on  the  isthmus,  and  he  fortified  Epieicia.  Placing 
garrisons  in  all  those  places,  by  which  he  secured  the  command  of  the 
isthmus,  he  dismissed  the  rest  of  his  army,  and  returned  himself  to 
Lacedajmon. 


SECTION    in. 

Invasion  of  Laconia   by  Pha7niabazus  and  Conon.      Restoration   of 
the  long  walls  of  Athens.     Seafight  in  the  Corinthian  giilph. 

By  the  victories  of  Corinth  and  Coroneia  the  force  of  the  formidable 
confederacy,  formed  against  Lacedivmon,  had  been  broken  ;  and,  by  the 
recent  successes  of  Praxitas,  the  command  of  the  isthmus  being  recovered, 
means  \\  ere  again  open  for  carrying  M'ar  against  the  enemies  of  Lace- 
deemon  beyond  the  peninsula.  Instead  therefore  of  any  longer  dreading 
1 J  V  invasion 
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invasion  at  home,  Lacedscmon  should  have  been  again  formidable  to 
her  enemies.  But  that  pohcy,  by  which  she  had  profited  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  Peloponncsian  M'ar,  was  now  turned  against  herself;  the 
wealth  of  Persia  supported  her  foes  ;  the  command  of  the  sea  was  already 
gone ;  and  her  armies,  which  should  have  carried  her  vengeance  against 
her  most  distant  foes,  were  necessary  at  home,  and  yet  unequal,  to  the 
protection  of  her  own  coast. 

Whatever  personal  esteem  Pharnabazus  might  have  for  Agesilaus,  he 
was  highly  exasperated  against  the  Laccdajmonian  government.  Of  a 
temper  to  feel  the  disgrace  of  the  condition  of  a  fugitive,  to  which,  in  the 
sight  of  all  his  dependants,  and  to  tlie  knowlege  of  the  Persian  court, 
he  had  been  reduced,  he  was  anxious  to  recover  his  honor,  not  less  thaa 
he  had  been  to  vindicate  his  property.  -  During  winter  therefone  he  was 
diligent  in  adding  to  the  number  of  his  ships,  and  in  raising  a  force  of  Xen.  HeL 
Grecian  mercenaries  ;  the  only  troops  that  could  be  effectually  opposed  ^  q  j,  ' 
to  Greeks  ;  and  he  resolved  to  carry  war,  in  person,  to  the  coast  of 
Laconia,  where  no  Persian  had  ever  yet  appeared  in  arms. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  imbarking,  in  spring,  with  the  Athc-  B_  Q   503^ 
nian   Conon  for  his   vice-admiral,  be  sailed  among  the  ilands  of  the  01. 96'.  3. 
^gean ;  and,  from  the  Ionian  shore  to  Melos,  all  submitted  to  him. 
Proceeding  then  directly  to  the  Laconian  coast,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
to  make  good  his  landing  on  it,  near  Pheras,  and  to  ravage  unresisted 
the  country  around.     Reimbarking  before  the   Lacedaemonians  could 
come   in  force  against  him,  he  repeated  his  debarkations,  in  various 
parts,  for  plunder,  and  always  with  success.     Under  the  able  advice  of 
Conon,  he  did  not  loiter  on  a  coast  where  rocks  and  tempests  and  want 
were  to  be  apprehended,  not  less  than  an  enemy,  whom  he  well  knew 
to  be  formidable.     He  crossed  to  the  iland  of  Cythera,  which,   in  the 
early  part  of  the  Peloponncsian  war,  had  been  conquered  by  the  unfor- 
tunate Nicias.     Being  without  strong  places,  it  yielded  without  resist- 
ance; and,  in  the  idea  that  it  might  be  made  a  useful  acquisition,  a 
garrison  was  placed  there,  under  Nicophebus,  an  Athenian..     The  satrap  ' 
then  directed  his  course  to  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  where  the  congress 
of  the  confederacy  was  assembled.     There  he  had  opportunity  to  com- 
municate 
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Tliunicate  with  the  leading  men,  with  whom  he  concerted  measures  for 
the  prosecution  of  tlie  war  against  Laceda;mon;  and,  leaving  a  sum 
of  money  for  its  support,  returned  with  his  fleet  to  Asia. 

While  the  impression  of  satisfaction  with  his  successful  expedition, 
in  which  he  had  earned  a  glory  so  new  to  a  Persian  satrap,  was  fresh 
upon  the  mind  of  Pharnabazus,  Conon  took  the  favoring  opportunity 
for  obtaining  some  most  important  advantages  for  his  country.    A  man 
of  courage  and  honor,  the  satrap  was   no    deep  politician.     He  felt 
keenly  the  injuries   he  had   suifered   from  the  overbearing  power  of 
Lacedannon,  commanding  at    once  the  naval  and   military  force    of 
Greece:    but    the    expence   of  maintaining  the  fleet,    by  which   he 
had  delivered,    and  in  some  degree  revenged,   himself,  pressed  upon 
Xen.  Ilel.       his   treasury.      It   was  therefore  a   grateful  proposal,    which    Conon 
s.  0,  10  '       niade,    to  transfer  a  large   share  of    that  burthen   to   the  Athenian 
Diod.  1.  u.    commonwealth;  urging,  however,  that  to   inable   Athens  to  bear  it, 
two  things  were  necessary  ;    first,    that  the  tribute  from  the  ilands, 
by    M'hich    Athens    had    formerly    maintained   her   navy,     should    be 
restored,    the   combined   fleet  inforcing  regular   payment;  and  then^ 
that  her  long  walls,    so  essential  to  her  security  against  the   over- 
bearing ambition  of  Lacedaemon,  should  be  rebuilt.     The  liberality  of 
Pharnabazus  granted  all  that  Conon  demanded.     He  allowed  the  fleet 
to  be  employed  in  reestablishing  the  claim  of  Athens  to  contributions 
for  the  support  of  her  navy;  he  allowed  the  crews  to  be  employed  in 
working  upon  the  long  walls ;  he  gave  a  large  sum  of  money  toward 
the  expence,  and  he  sent  ma,sons  and  mechanics  to  assist  in  the  M'ork. 
Neia'hborino'   states,    which  had   the  democratical  interest  at  heart, 
added  their  vohmtary  aid  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  among  the  most 
zealous   and   liberal,   were   the   Boeotians,  lately   the   most   vehement 
enemies  of  Athens,  remorselessly  urgent  for  its  destruction.     But  so  it 
was,  among  the  warring  interests  of  parties,  in  the  little  republics  of 
Greece:  M'alls,  connecting  the  capital  with  its  ports,  were  esteemed  the 
bulwark  of  the  democratical,  and  the  bane  of  the  oligarchal  cause. 
From  the  moment,  therefore,   when  the  revolution  in  Boeotian  politics 
took  place,  whereby  the  democratical  became  the  ruling  interest,  it 

became 
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became  most  the  object  of  the  leading  men  to  restore,  wliat  their  pre- 
decessors in  administration  thought  they  had  the  greatest  interest  in 
destroying. 

Thus  Conon,  thirteen  years  after  his  flight  from  his  country's  ruin, 
had  the  singuhir  good  fortune  and  glory  to  return,  with  the  present  of 
a  fleet  and  fortifications,  in  short,  of  dignity,  power,  and  dominion  in 
his  hand.  The  gratitude  of  the  Athenian  people  was  shown  in  honors, 
ve  are  told,  of  the  highest  kind,  conferred  upon  Conon,  and  his  friend  Isocr.  Evag, 
and  patron  the  virtuous  tyrant  of  Salamis;  of  which,  however,  we  find  p'^'ogf 
nothing  specified  but  their  portraits  in  marble,  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
statue  of  the  Preserving  Jupiter;  in  memorial,  says  the  cotemporary 
rhetorician,  of  the  greatness  of  their  services,  and  of  their  friendship 
for  one-another.  Of  any  gratitude  shown  by  the  Athenian  peo|)le  to 
the  generous  satrap,  we  have  no  information.  Possibly  the  prejudices 
of  the  age  would  not  allow  them,  of  the  same  kind,  to  a  barbarian,  of 
whatever  merit,  as  to  Evagoras ;  who,  tho  a  tyrant,  was  a  Greek,  and 
an  Athenian  citizen. 

While  the  satrap's  money  thus  laid,  anew  the  foundation   of  naval 
power  for  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  it  inabled  the  Corinthians  to 
maintain  a  fleet  for  the  security  of  their  own  gulph.     Meanwhile  the 
Laceda?nionians.  utterly  unable  to  oppose  the  fleet  which,  under  Conon, 
commanded  the  eastern  seas,  equipped  however  a  squadron  to  dispute  Xen.HeL 
the  western  with  the  Corinthians,  and  give  protection  to  the  Achaiaus        •  '^•^' 

.  .  .  s.  11, 

and  others,  their  allies  in  those  parts.  Coming  to  action  with  the 
Coririthian  fleet,  the  Lacedemonian  admiral,  Pulemarchus,  was  killed, 
and  Pollis,  the  next  officer,  wounded  -,  but  Teleutias,  brother  of 
Agesilaus,  arriving  with  a  reinforcement,  the  Corinthians  avoided  far- 
ther action,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  commanded  the  gulph. 
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SECTION     IV. 

Impro*oement  of  the  Grecian  art  of  xt'ar  by  the  Athenian  general 
Iphicrates.  Affairs  of  Phlius.  Causes  of  faiUng  energy  of  Lace- 
dxmon.  Successes  of  Iphicrates  in  Pelopomiesus.  Antakidas  am- 
bassador from  Laccdodmon,  and  Conon  from  Athens,  to  the  satrap 
of  Lydia.  Expeditions  of  Agesilaus  into  Argolis  and  Corinthia. 
Isthmian  games.  Slaughter  of  a  Lacedcemonian  mora.  FartheP 
successes  of  Iphicrates. 

The  Athenians,  tho  their  forces  had  shared  in  the  loss  of  two  great 
battles,  and  iti  one  of  them  had  suffered  considerably,  nevertheless  held 
their  country  still  unhurt  by  the  war.  But,  the  Lacedsemonians  com- 
manding both  the  isthmus  and  the  gulph  of  Corinth,  the  passage  to  Attica 
was  easy  to  them ;  and  Avhile  the  restoration  of  the  long  walls  would 
of  course  excite  their  jealousy,  the  ravage  of  Laconia  by  Conon  could 
not  but  have  excited  a  desire  of  revenge.  It  was  therefore  much  an 
object  for  the  Athenians  to  keep  the  Lacedaemonians  employed  within 
their  own  peninsula.  After  the  victories  of  Agesilaus  and  Praxitas,  it 
might  indeed  appear  rash  to  send  a  landforce  to  make  war  in  Pelopon- 
nesus :  but  Athens,  fertile  in  great  talents,  had  a  general  formed  for 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  existing  occasion. 

Iphicrates   Avas  the  author  of  a  system  of  tactics,  new  among  the 
Greeks.     The  phalanx,  almost  irresistible  where  it  could  exert  its  force, 
was  cumbersome  in  evolution,  unfit  for  mountainous  or  woody  coun- 
tries, incapable  of  rapid  motion,  either  in  pursuit  or  retreat.     Its  cha- 
I'lut.  racter  is  marked   in  a  saying  reported  of  Iphicrates.     Comparing  an 

1>.507.  *  army  with  the  human  body,  the  general,  he  said,  was  as  the  head,  the 
light-armed  as  the  hands,  the  cavalry  as  the  feet,  and  the  phalanx  as 
the  chest  and  shouMers.  Of  course  he  considered  the  Peloponnesiau 
army,  notwithstanding  the  general  superiority  of  the  heavy-armed,  as 
extremely  defective;  for  its  light^armed  were  meer  untrained  or  ill- 
trained  slaves ;  and  the  cavalry  generally  deficient,  both  in  number  and 
in  discipline.     Indeed,   among  the  Greeks,  cavalry  was  of  little  use  but 

in 
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in  pursuit,  except  against  the  light-armed  ;  no  hody  of  horse  daring  to 
charge  a  phalanx  ;  and  hence  the  cavalry  was  compared  to  the  feet. 
Under  this  vie\v^  of  things,  Iphicrates  directed  his  attention  to  improve 
what  he  called  the  hands  of  the  arm3^  Athens  had  always  had  bowmen 
superior  to  the  Peloponnesian,  and  had  often  profiteci  from  that  superi- 
ority. Iphicrates  conceived  that  great  advantage  might  be  drawn  from 
an  improved  discipline  of  the  middle-armed,  or  targetcers,  who,  to  the 
agility  of  the  light-armed,  might  unite  some  degree  of  the  force  of  the 
phalanx.  Indeed  how  much  practice  was  necessary  to  excellence,  in 
any  of  the  three  styles  of  discipline,  we  may  gather  in  some  degree  from 
Xenophon ;  where  he  observes  that  even  a  Spartan  would  not,  M'ith  xen.  Mem. 
target  and  dart,  in  gage  a  Thracian  armed  in  the  same  manner,  any  ^°"- 
more  than  the  Thracian  M'ould,  with  shield  and  spear,  ingage  any 
Greek  practised  in  the  discipline  of  tlie  heavy-armed. 

Circumstances  which  brought  forward  for  historical  notice  the  little 
republic  of  Phlius,  hitherto  obscure  among  the  complicated  politics 
and  wars  of  Greece,  opened  also  the  first  field  of  fame  for  Iphicrates 
and  his  new  system.  Phlius  was  a  member  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Xen.  Hel. 
confederacy,  when  the  chiefs  of  the  Lacedtemonian  party  were  ex-  *:  ^'*' 
pelled.  According*  to  the  general  course  of  things  in  Greece,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  Phlius  would  then  renounce  the  Lace- 
daemonian alliance,  and  ingage  in  the  new  confederacy  of  Bccotia, 
Athens,  and  Argos.  But  an  inveterate  hatred,  a  kind  of  liorror  of  the 
Argians,  pervaded  all  parties  in  Phlius:  insomuch  that  it  was  resolved, 
with  all  the  forbidding  circumstances  attending,  to  endevor  to  preserve 
the  connection  of  the  commonwealth  with  Lacedsemon.  In  other  times 
probably,  spurning  at  the  proposal,  the  Lacedaemonian  government 
would  have  commanded  those  who  ruled  in  Phhus  to  restore  the  exiles ; 
but,  in  the  existing  situation  of  affairs,  Laced^mon  no  longer  held  her 
former  imperious  tone;  and,  tho  the  Phliasians  carried  their  avowal  of 
jealousy  so  far  as  to  refuse,  in  any  case,  to  admit  Lacedaemonian  troops 
within  their  walls,  their  offered  friendship  was  not  slighted. 

The  preference,  given  by  a  democratical  party,  to  the  Lacedcemonian 
alliance,  was  a  disappointment  to  the  democratical  confederacy,  that 
excited  revenge;  and  the  central  situation  of  Phlius,  between  Argolis, 
■   Vol.  IIL  11  r  Coriuthia, 
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Corinthia,  Sicyonia,  and  Arcadki,  gave  that  little  state  an  importance 
that  urged  attention.  yVccordingly  Iphicratcs  led  liis  targeteers  into 
Phliasia,  and  marked  his  way  with  ravage.  His  purpose  was  to  provoke 
pursuit,  and  lead  the  Phliasians  into  an  ambuscade.  He  succeeded; 
and  so  large  a  proportion  of  their  small  force  of  heavy-armed  fell,  that 
the  survivors  thought  themselves  unequal,  not  only  to  the  protection  of 
their  fields,  but  even  to  the  defence  of  their  walls.  Pressed  then  by 
distress  and  danger,  they  were  induced  so  far  to   remit  their  former 

B.  C.  S93.  jealousy,  as  to  request  from  Laced'ccmon  a  protecting  force,  and  even 
"^  *•  to  put  their  citadel  into  the  power  of  a  Spartan  governor.  The  trust 
■was  executed  with  fidelity,  and  even  with  scrupulous  delicacy;  for, 
when  tlie  Phliasians,  after  arranging  their  aiiairs,  thought  themselves 
again  equal  to  their  own  protection,  the  Lacedaemonian  government, 
in  withdrawing  the  garrison,  avoided  even  to  mention  a  restoration  of 
the  exiles.  The  conduct  was  liberal  and  wise;  worthy  of  Agesilaus,  if 
he  was  the  mover ;  but  we  cannot  give  the  LacedEemonian  administration 
quite  so  much  credit  for  it,  as  if  they  had  been  less  under  the  pressure 
of  difficult  circumstances. 

Xen.  Hel.  After  his  success  in  Phliasia,  Iphicrates  overran  great  part  of  Arcadia; 

s.  10.  and,  such  was  the  new  terror  of  his  targeteers,  that  even  the  Arcadian 

heavy-armed  feared  to  quit  their  towns.  The  Lacedaemonians  however 
were  not  to  be  so  daunted.  Iphicratcs  falling  in  with  a  body  of  them, 
his  targeteers,  according  to  their  usual  method,  after  throwing  their 
javelins,  retreated  to  avoid  stationary  action.  But  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians pursuing,  such  was  the  practised  vigor  of  some  of  their  j-ounger 
men,  Mith  their  full  armor,  they  overtook  and  killed  some  of  the 
targeteers,  and  made  some  prisoners.  After  this  experience,  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  targeteers  could  be  led  within  dart's  throw  of 
any  Lacedaemonian  forces.  Iphicrates  nevertheless  taught  tliem  still 
to  support  their  reputation  against  other  troops;  insomuch  that,  near 
LechfEum,  he  defeated  a  body  of  Mantineian  heavy-armed.  Thus, 
says  the  cotemporary  historian,  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  held  the 
targeteers  in  contempt,  found  reason  to  hold  their  own  allies  in  still 
greater  contempt;  and  it  became  a  common  sarcasm  among  them,  that 
the  allies  were  afraid  of  the  targeteers,  as  children  of  hobgoblins. 

Notwithstanding 


s.  1 
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Notwithstanding  the  employment  thus  found  for  the  Laceda?monrans  Kv.n.  Ik-I. 
by  Iphicrates,  the  Athenians  were  still  uneasy  under  the  apprehension  ^  *g*^*' 
of  a  renewal  of  those  evils,  which  had  been  experienced  in  the  frequent 
invasions  of  their  country,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  They  were 
therefore  anxious  to  deprive  the  Lacedfemonians  of  the  command  of 
the  isthmus,  aftd  Avith  this  view  it  was  resolved  to  restore  tlie  long 
walls  of  Corinth.  Accordingly  the  wliole  force  of  the  common- 
wealth marched  to  support  a  body  of  workmen,  so  numerous  that  the 
restoration  of  the  western  wall  was  completed  in  a  few  days.  A  good  de- 
fence being  thus  gained  on  the  side  of  Sicyon,  the  enemy's  principal  gar- 
rison in  those  parts,  they  proceeded  with  the  eastern  wall  more  leisurely. 

In  tracing,  Avith  the  able  cotemporary  historian,  the  events  which 
followed  the  return  of  Agesilaus  from  Asia  and  his  victory  in  Boeotia, 
some  wonder  is  apt  to  arise  at  the  little  exertion  or  little  n^eans,  at  the 
confined  action  and  narrow  views,  of  that  seemingly  formidable  com- 
monwealth, which,  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  completely  commanded 
Greece,  and  not  only  threatened  Persia,  but  was  actually  carrying 
conquest  far  into  Asia.  To  her  landforce  no  misfortune  had  happened. 
On  the  contrary,  a  victory  had  checked  the  exertions  of  her  enemies 
in  Greece,  before  Agesilaus  returned.  He  brought  to  her  assistance  a 
powerful  army  of  veterans,  formed  in  various  service,  and  gained  a 
victory  on  his  arrival.  This  was  followed  by  success  under  Praxitas, 
which  secured  the  way  for  carrying  invasion  into  the  territories  of  any 
of  the  hostile  republics.  No  use  appears  to  have  been  made  of  these 
advantages.  One  defeat  at  sea  had  deprived  Lacedtemon  of  her  trans- 
marine dominion,  and  three  victories  by  land  did  not  give  her  qiiiet 
within  her  own  peninsula.  From  the  course  of  Xenophon's  narrative, 
however,  ma}'  be  gathered  that,  for  this  apparent  inertness  and  real 
inefficiency,  two  powerful  causes  existed  ;  the  diminution  of  pecuniary 
resources,  through  the  loss  of  the  Asiatic  dominion,  and  the  disaffec- 
tion of  the  Laconian  subjects  to  the  Spartan  government.  Means  failed 
for  putting  the  Asiatic  army  any  more  in  action,  and  the  measures  of 
government  for  external  exertion  were  cramped  by  the  necessity  of 
watching  the  disposition  to  revolt  at  home.  On  both  subjects  Xeno- 
phon,  on  account  of  his  connection  Avith  the  Spartan  gOA'ernment,  lias 

R  li.  2  spoken 
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spoken  always  with  delicacy  and  reserve,  yet  lie  has  not  wholly  omitted 
to  throw  light  on  them. 

Humbled  then  and  distressed,  pressed  by  land  and  hj'  sea,  abroad 
and  at  home,  and  at  a  loss  for  measures,  while  the  Athenians  Mere 
Recovering  extensive  dominion,  the  Lacedtemonians  turned  their 
thouo-hts  to  a  reconciliation  with  Persia.  They  had  experienced  the 
advantaf^e  of  the  Persian  alliance,  when  they  possessed  it ;  they  now 
felt  its  pressure  against  them ;  and  they  perceived  that,  contemptible 
as  the  military  of  the  empire  was  become,  yet,  in  the  divided  state  of 
Greece,  the  Persian  king,  or  even  a  satrap,  by  the  force  of  money  alone, 
employing  Greeks  against  Greeks,  could  decide  the  balance  between 
their  republics.     They  had  moreover  had  large  opportunity  to  know,  J| 

that  the  councils  of  the  Persian  empiie  had  scarcely  more  energy  than  ^ 

its  arms  ;  so  that,  in  the  looseness  of  the  connection  of  the  distant 
members,   with  the  head,  and  with  oneanother,  means  for  negotiation 
and  intrio-ue  were  almost  always  open.     In  the  present  moment,  Phar- 
nabazus  M'as  highly  incensed   against  them,  and  his  resentment  had 
afforded  opportunity  for  the  able  admiral  and  minister  of  Athens  to  attach 
him  to  the  Athenian  interest.     But  the  new  satrap  of  Lydia,  Teribazus, 
had  no  cause  of  personal  animosity,  perhaps  no  principle  of  political 
enmity  toward  them ;  and,  to  judge  from  past  experience,  the  very 
attachment  of  one  satrap  to  the  Athenian,  might  incline  the  other  to 
the  Lacedtemonian  cause. 
B  C   S9S        These  considerations    urging,  Antalcidas  M'as    sent  ambassador  to 
oi-  9<-^-  i-       Sardis.     The  Athenians,    alarmed  at  this,    sent  also    an   embassy,  at 
L  4"'  c.V.      the    head    or  which    Avas    Conon,    accompanied    by    ministers    from 
s.  12.  u.        Bceotia,  Corinth,  and  Argos.     Antalcidas  represented  '  that  the  sup- 
'  port,    given    by   Pharnabazus   to  the    Athenians,    went  fiir   beyond 
'  what  a  just  consideration  of  the   interest   of   the    Persian   empire 
'  M'ould  allow:    that,   on  the  contrary,   the   terms   of  peace   which, 

*  on  the  part  of  Lacedaemon,  he  was  commissioned  to  propose,  could 
'  not  fail  of  being  agreeable  to  the  king.  The  Lacediemonians 
'  would  no  longer  dispute  the  king's   sovereinty  over  the   Grecian 

•  cities  in  Asia;  and,  for  the  ilands  and  the  European  Greek  cities, 
'  they   only    desired    complete    independency.      If   then    no   sove- 

n  '  reinty 
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*  reinty  of  one  Grecian  city  over  another  were  allowed,  it  would  be 
'  impossible  for  any  to  carry  hostilities  with  any  efficacy  against  the 
'  king;  so  that  the  expence  of  maintaining-  a  fleet  for  the  Athenians, 
'  and  of  making  war  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  might  be  equally 
'  spared.' 

Teribazus  was  pleased  with  this  proposal,  but  the  Athenian,  Boeotian,  Xcn.  Ilel. 
and  Argian  ministers  could  not  be  brought  to  consent  to  a  peace  upon  ^  15.*^'^" 
such  terms.  Under  the  stipulation  for  the  independency  of  all  Grecian 
states,  the  Athenians  feared  to  lose  the  ilands  of  Lemnos,  Imbrus,  and 
Scirus,  their  antient  possession ;  the  Thebans  their  command  over  the 
Boeotian  cities;  and  the  Argiaqs  their  new  connection  with  Corinth. 
As  far  therefore  as  peace  was  the  object,  the  negotiation  failed.  But 
Antalcidas  nevertheless  carried  a  great  point  for  his  country,  for  he 
gained  Teribazus.  Scrupling  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Lacedfemon, 
without  express  authority  from  his  court,  the  satrap  liowever  secretly 
furnished  money  for  the  equipment  of  a  Lacedjemonian  fleet;  im- 
prisoned Conon  on  pretence  of  injurious  conduct  toward  the  king; 
and  Avent  himself  to  Susa,  to  solicit  authority  for  the  measures  he 
desired  to  pursue. 

While  Antalcidas  was  thus  successfully  negotiating  at  Sardis,  the 
Lacedaemonian  administration,  stimulated  by  the  depredations  of  Iphi- 
crates  in  various  parts  of  Peloponnesus,  and  alarmed  by  the  restoration 
of  the  long  walls  of  Corinth,  resolved  at  length  to  put  A^gesilaus  again  =-i9- 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  appoint  his  brother  Teleutias  to  cooperate 
"with  him  in  naval  command.  Quickly  all  Argolis  was  ravaged  ;  and,  the 
attention  of  the  confederates  being  thus  called  to  that  country,  Agesilaus 
suddenly  crossed  the  mountains,  while  Teleutias  conducted  a  squadron  of 
twelve  ships  up  the  Saronic  gulph,  and  the  unfinished  long  AA^alls,  and  the 
Corinthian  naval  arsenal,  were  taken.  The  expedition  was  ably  con- 
ducted, and  the  success  important;  but  the  blow  was  not  followed: 
the  forces  of  the  allies  svere  dismissed,  and  Agesilaus  led  the  Lacedte-  -^^^n.  ibid. 

'  '^  &  Agesil. 

monians  home  to  celebrate  the  Hyacinthian  festival.  c.2.  s.  17. 

In  the  whole  conduct  of  this  war  we  find  nothing  like  that  greatness 
of  design,  Mhich  might  have  been  expected  if  Agesilaus  couUl  have 
directed  measures.     It  was  evidently  a  war  of  the  ephors,  and  the  king 

was 
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B.  C.  392.  was  meerlv  the  areneral,  actinsr  under  their  orders.  In  the  insuinsr  sprina: 

Q]     5  6     ♦  J  O  >  &  O      1  & 

XenMlei  ^^^  ^^'^^  directed  again  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  '^  The 
1.4.  c.  5.  refuo-ee  Corinthians  had  communicated  information,  that  Corinth  was 
prmcipally  suhsisted  from  a  stock  of  cattle,  collected  at  an  ohscure 
port  within  the  Corinthian  territory,  on  the  Saronic  g'ulph,  of  the  same 
name  with  the  celebrated  harbour  of  Athens,  Peirceus.  To  deprive  the 
enemy  of  that  supply,  was  thought  an  object  for  an  expedition,  which 
the  king  should  command.  After  events  more  adapted  to  ingage  and 
fill  the  mind,  these  little  transactions  are  apt  to  appear  uninteresting. 
They  are  nevertheless  important,  as  they  aie  connected  with  great 
revolutions  that  followed,  links  in  the  great  chain  of  events  ;  and  some- 
times as  they  afford  information,  the  clearest  and  the  most  impressive, 
of  the  religion,  politics,  warfare,  and  manners,  of  this  interesting  age. 
The  time  selected  for  the  expedition  was  that  of  the  Isthmian  games  ; 
€h.  19.  s.  2.  which,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  have  seen,  diffused  a  temporary 
peace  around  them  ;  insomuch  that,  amid  designs  and  preparations  on 
both  sides  avowedly  the  most  hostile,  the  Athenians  could  safely  trust 
their,  persons  in  the  power  of  the  Corinthians,  then  the  most  virulent 
of  their  enemies.  But  the  same  superstition,  vrhich  at  that  time  in- 
sured the  observation  of  the  armistice,  now  provoked  to  interrupt  the 
sacred  season  with  hostility.  Corinth,  by  fiction  of  policy  being  now 
Argos,  Corinthians  and  Argians  indifferently,  but  all  Avith  the  name 
of  Argians,  presided  at  the  ceremony,  and  performed  the  prescribed 
sacrifice  to  Neptune.  This  the  Corinthian  refugees  held  to  be  a  por- 
tentous pollution.  They  claimed  themselves  to  be  the  Corinthian 
commonwealth,  the  exclusive  privilege  and  exclusive  duty  of  whose 
members  it  was  to  officiate  in  that  solemnity.  The  Lacedecmonians 
approving  their- claim,  Agesilaus  led  his  army  directly  to  the  isthmus. 
The  Argians  were  not  prepared  against  attack,  nor  even  against  surprize. 
Ti)ey  fled  on  the  first  alarm ;  yet  not  so  timely,  but,  as  they  hurried 
along  the  road  by  Cenchrea,  they  were  seen  by  the  Lacedasmonians 

"  Neither  season  nor  year  is  specified  to  aseertaiu  the  dales  from  the  mention  of 
here  by  Xfnophon;  but  tlie  industrious  the  Isthmian  festival  in  the  He.llenics  of 
acuteness  of  Dodwell,  indignant  at  the  evi-  Xenophon,  and  of  the  Ilyacinthian  in  the 
dent  coufusiou  of  DiodoruB,  has  endevored     Agesilaus. 

from 
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from  the  heights  above,  and  might  have  been  overtaken,  but  Ao-csilaus 

would  not  allow  pursuit.     So   Utile  indeed  was  the  approach  of  an  ^«"-  ^«'- 

1.  -ii    C.  '>. 

enemy  apprehended,  that  tlie  victim  was  left  ready  slain,  and  the  pre-  s.  2. 
parations  complete,  for  the  feast  which  should  have  followed.  Agesi- 
laus  put  his  Corinthian  friends  in  possession  of  these,  and  remained 
three  days,  while  the  sacrifices  and  games  were  performed  under  their 
presidency.  Xenophon  mentions,  as  a  circumstance  interesting  to  the 
Greeks,  that  after  his  departure  tl)c  Argians  caused  the  solemnitv  to 
be  repeated  in  all  its  parts ;  so  that  some  of  the  games  were  twice 
performed,  and  the  same  conquerors  in  some  of  them  were  twice 
proclaimed. 

On  the  fourth  day,  Agesilaus  led  his  army  to  Peirseus.  There  he  s.  3. 
found  a  large  force,  so  strongly  posted,  M'ith  Iphicrates  commanding, 
that  in  doubt  of  the  success  of  an  assaidt,  he  recurred  to  strataaem. 
Spreading  a  report  that  Corinth  was  to  be  betrayed  to  him,  he  decamped  s.  9. 
suddenly  and  directed  his  march  thither.  The  Corinthian  administra- 
tion were  so  little  secure  of  thf  ir  own  people  that,  in  great  alarm,  they 
sent  for  Iphicrates  to  come  and  save  Corinth;  and  that  active  general, 
ready  at  the  call,  with  his  light  targeteers,  passed  the  Lacedemonian 
heavy-armed  in  the  night.  Agesilaus,  informed  of  this,  returned  at 
daybreak  to  Peirseus,  and  occupied  the  commanding  heiglits ;  upon  s.5. 
Avhich  the  troops  remaining  there,  together  vith  all  the  men,  women, 
and  slaves  of  the  place,  took  sanctuary  in  a  neighboring  temple  of 
Juno,  and  soon  after  surrendered  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  Agesilaus. 
His  generosity  was  not  conspicuous  upon  the  occasion :  those  who  were 
accused  as  accomplices  in  the  massacre  at  Corinth  v/ere  given  up  to 
the  refugees:  the  rest,  men,,  women,  goods,  everything  included  in  the 
capture,  were  sold. 

Tlie  terror  of  the  arms  of  Agesilaus,  probably  however  not  unassisted 
by  some  intelligence  or  some  apprehension  of  the  success  of  Antalcidas 
in  negotiation,  brought  ministers  to  the  Lacedcemonian  camp  from  s.G. 
several  of  the  hostile  stares,  and  particularly  the  Boeotian,  to  know 
upon  what  terms  peace  might  be  expected.  These  ministers  were  wait- 
ing the  king's  leisure,  while,  M'ith  designed  ostentation,. he  was  review- 
ing his  captives  and  other  booty,  Avheu   a  messenger  arrived,  with 

intelligence 
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intelligence   of  a  disaster  to  the  "Lacedaemonian  arms,  -vvhich  unfor- 
tunately checked  both  their  desire  of  peace,  and  his  means  to  com- 
mand it. 
Xen.  He!.  j^  ^y^s  a  custom  from  very  early  ages,  and  supposed  of  divine  origin, 

s.  n.     *        that  the  Laconians  of  the  town  ■£>(  Amyclsea,    on  whatsoever  public 
service  employed  abroad,   should  return  home  to  sing  the  ptean  at  the 
Hyacinthian  festival.    The  season  being  at  hand,  Agesilaus,  in  marching 
for  Peirteus,  had  left  all  the  Amycla3ans  of  the  army  in  Lechieum ; 
directing  the  polemarc,  who  commanded  the  garrison  there,  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  their  return  to  Laconia.     The  polemarc,  zealous  in 
the  execution  of  what   was  esteemed   a  sacred  duty,  committed  the 
defence  of  Lechaium  to  the  troops  of  the  allies,  while,  with  a  mora 
of  Lacedemonian  infantry,  consisting  of  about  six  hundred  men,  and 
another  of  cavalry,  probably  a  much  smaller  number,  he  marched  to 
escort  the  Amyclsans.     He  took  the  road  to  Sicyon,  not  as  the  direct 
way  to  Laceda3mon,  but  as  the  readiest  to  get  beyond  danger  from 
the  enemy  in  Corinth,  and  to  have  a  friendly  line  of  country  afterward 
to  traverse,  with  a  fresh  escort,   if  it  should   be  necessary.     Having 
S.12.  passed  Corinth  M'ithout  molestation,  and  proceeded  within  four  miles 

of  Sicyon,  he  committed  the  Amyclceans  to  the  charge  of  the  cavalry, 
directing  the  commanding  officer''  to  accompany  them  as  far  as  they 
should  themselves  desire,  and  then  press  his  way  back  to  overtake  the 
infantry  in  their  return  to  Lechieum.  Pie  knew  that  the  force  in 
Corinth  was  large;  but  the  late  successes  of  the  Lacedcemonian  arras 
had  inspired  confidence,  and  he  thought  none  would  dare  to  attack  a 
body  of  Lacedaemonian  heavy-armed. 

Unfortunately  that  very  stratagem  which  gave  Agesilaus  easy  pos- 
session of  PeiriEUS,  had  considerably  increased  the  force  in  Corinth, 
and  at  the  same  time  sent  thither  a  general  not  likely  to  miss  an  ojjpor- 
tuuity  for  striking  a  blow.  Iphicrates  was  there  with  his  targetccrs, 
and  Callias  son  of  Hipponicus,  chief  of  the  Daduchian  family  '^  com- 
manded a  body  of  Athenian  heavy-armed.     They  observed  the  pole- 

"  His  Athenian  military  title  would  have     most  may  properly  be  rendered  Commander, 
been  Hipparc ;  but  the  Lacedternouian  was     or  Governor, 
Hipparrnost ;  which  assists  to  prove  that  Uar'         '*  See  Ch.  22.  s.  2.  of  this  Hist* 

marc 
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marc  returning-,  without   cavalry  and  without  Hght  troops,  and  tliey 

led  out  tlicir  forces.    Having  preconcjrted  measures,  Cailias  kept  aloof, 

while  the  targeteers  hung  on  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  Laceda-nionian 

column,  directing  their  missile  weapons  at  the  undefended  parts  of  the 

heavy-armed  soldier's  body.     The  polemarc  continued  his  march  under 

the  annoyance,  till  several  were  wounded   and   some  fell.     He  then  Xen.  Mel. 

1    l     C   J 

ordered  those   within  ten  years  after  boyhood,  perhaps   those   under  J.  15. 
four  and  twenty,  to  assault  and  pursue ''.     This,  a  common  expedient 
of  the  Grecian  heavy-armed,  when  unsupported  by    cavalry  or  light 
troops,  had  succeeded,  as  we  have  seen,  once,  even  against  Iphicrates: 
but,  to  such  an  officer,  every  loss  was  a  profitable  lesson,  and  the  ex- 
pedient succeeded  no  more.     His  targeteers,  superior  both  in  arms  and 
discipline  to  any  before  known,   evaded   the   pursuit  of  tlie  Spartan 
youth,  incumbered  with   their   heavy   armour,    turned    upon   them  if 
they  scattered,   overtook  them  when  they  retreated,    wouniled  manv, 
killed   some,  and  compelled  the   rest  to  rejoin  the  main  body,  upon 
which  then,  more  daringly  than  before,   tliey  renewed  their  attacks. 
The  polemarc  was    thus  provoked   to   order   all    under   thirty  to   as- 
sault.    In  retreating  again,   more  fell  than  after  the  former  charge. 
Already  the   most  active  and  daring  soldiers   were  mostly  killed  or 
wounded,  when  the  horse  joined.     These  were  ordered  to  charge,  and 
the  younger  men  of  the  infantry  with  them.      The  cavalry  service 
appears  to  have  been  ill-cultivated  among  the  Lacedaemonians.     Xeno- 
phon  blames  the  conduct  of  their  horse  on  this  day.    Instead  of  pushing 
the  pursuit  of  the  retreating  targeteers,  they  carefully  kept  even  front 
with  their  infantry,  halted  when  they  halted,  and  retreated  when  they 
retreated.     Immediately  as  they  turned  the  targeteers  turned,  and  horse 
and  foot  together  suffered  from  their  missile  weapons.     Another  char"-c 
was  then  made;  but  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  no  better  success. 
As  their  numbers  were  thus  reduced,  their  efforts  slackened,  and  those 

'*  Ta  iUec  alp'  ??«;.     The  exact  value  of  ended   at   the   age   of  twelve    years,   after 

this   expression,  whieh   occurs   more   than  which,  to  the  age  of  nineteen,  the  Laceda^- 

once  in  Xenophon,  is  not  satisfactorily  as-  monian  youths  were  called  Eirens.     Thus 

certained.     According  to  Plutarch,  the  La-  the  pursuers  would  have  been  those  only  be- 

cedaemonian  jjCtj,  boyhood,  seems   to  have  tween  the  ages  of  nineteen  an.l  twenty-two. 

Vol.  til  S  s  of 
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Xen.  Ilel.  of  the  enemy  grew  more  spirited.  Distressed  and  at  a  loss,  at  length, 
1.  4..  c.  5.  £qj.  Pleasures,  tliey  halted  on  a  small  eminence,  about  two  furlongs 
from  the  sea,  and  two  miles  from  Lechoeum.  Thence,  while  suffering 
from  missile  weapons,  and  unable  to  return  a  blow,  they  saw,  on  one 
side,  boats  from  Lecheeum  intended  to  relieve  them,  on  the  other,  the 
Athenian  heavy-armed  approaching  to  attack  them.  Upon  this  they 
took  to  flight.  The  horse  escaped  to  LechEeum.  Of  the  infantry, 
who  mostly  made  for  the  sea,  scarcely  any  survived  ". 

Agesilaus,  upon  being  informed  of  this  disaster,  seized  his  spear, 
and,  not  waiting  to  communicate  with  the  enemy's  ministers,  who  were 
attending,  assembled  all  his  otilicers.  Having  given  his  orders,  he 
marched  immediately,  with  a  chosen  body,  leaving  the  rest  to  follow, 
after  refreshment  taken.  He  had  already  entered  the  vale  of  LechEeum, 
when  messengers  met  him,  with  information  that  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  were  in  the  possession  of  their  friends.  Upon  this  he  returned  to 
Peirieus,  and  next  day,  says  the  historian,  with  a  simplicity  which  may 
excite  a  smile,  he  sold  the  prisoners. 

This  misfortune,  to  the  Lacedemonian  arms,  had  an  effect  approach- 
ing that  of  the  capture  of  Sphacteria,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It 
did  not  indeed  give  an  equal  advantage  to  the  enemy,  because  no  pri- 
soners were  made.  The  loss  in  slain  was  very  inferior  even  to  what 
many  of  the  little  Grecian  republics  had  often  suffered ;  but  it  made 
s.  10.  great  impression  upon  the  Lacedajmonians,   because,  says  the  historian, 

Plut.  Ages,  j^j^g^^  ^^^^j.g  unaccustomed  to  such  blows;  and,  as  Plutarch  well  remarks, 
for  readers  less  familiar  with  the  ideas  of  the  times,  it  was  an  unheard-of 
disaster,  and  esteemed  a  portentous  event,  that  heavy-armed  should  be 
defeated  by  targeteers,  and  Lacedasmonians  by  mercenaries.  A  deep 
grief  therefore,  as  the  cotemporary  historian  proceeds  to  inform  us, 
pervaded  the  army:  only,  according  to  their  great  lawgiver's  precept, 
the  sons,  fathers,  and  brothers  of  the  slain,  as  sharers  in  glory  earned 

*°  Xenophon  here  says  the  killed,  in  all,  were  really  saved,  ftitoi  t??  /xo^aj  rn  ^AjiOei* 
were  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  He  Lad  'uru^naay.  It  looks  as  if  two  hundred  and 
before  said  that  the  infantry  were,  in  all,  fifty  were  the  numher  admitted  by  the  Lace- 
six  hundred,  and   that  those  carried  off  by  dsemonians,  but  that  the  historian  knew  the 


the  shield-bearers  (iwa<77rir*i)  before  the  first     real  number  to  have  been  greater, 
assault  upon  the  targeteers,  were  all  that 


through 
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through  then"  family  misfortune,  ostentatiously  exliihited  a  joy,  which, 
among  other  people,  might  have  been  esteemed  indecent  on  the  occa- 
sion.    The   reputation    accruing  to   Iphricates   was  great  throughout  Corn.  Nrp. 
Greece,  and  tlie  enemies  or  Lacedasmon  were  not  a  little  incouraged.  Xen.  Hel. 
The  Boeotian  ministers,  attending  in  tlie  camp  of  Agesilaus,  being  sent  '••'■•'-•'^-  *•?• 
for  to  declare  the  object  of  their  mission,  did  not  even  mention  peace, 
but  only  requested  free  passage  to  communicate  with  their  troops  in 
Corinth.     Agesilaus  knew  that  what  they  now  wanted   was  to  get 
information  of  the  amount  of  the  late  success.     Next  day  therefore,  ^  jo. 
marching  toward  Coiinth,  he  took  them  in  his  train,  and  allowed  them 
a  view  of  the  trophy  raised  by  their  friends,  which  he  would  not  permit 
his  own  troops  to  remove;   but  if  olive,  vine,  or  other  valuable  tree 
had  escaped  former  ravage,  he  ordered  it  to  be  destroyed.     Having 
made  them  spectators  of  this  insult,  to  show  that  he  could  still  com- 
mand the  country,  he  sent  tliem,  not  into  Corinth,   but  across  the  sea 
to  Creusis,  to  relate  in  Boeotia  all  they  had  seen. 

Here  however  ended  his  exertion.  Placing  a  complete  mora  in  s.  is. 
Lechseum,  and  taking  with  him  the  small  relics  of  the  mora  which  had 
suffered,  he  marched  for  Lacedasmon.  His  anxiety  to  conceal  from 
the  friendly  towns,  in  which  he  was  to  take  quarters  by  the  way,  the 
amount  of  a  loss  apparently  so  little  considerable,  is  remarkable.  He 
was  careful  to  enter  them  all  as  late  in  the  evening,  and  quit  them  as 
early  in  the  morning,  as  with  any  convenience  might  be;  and,  finding 
the  soldiers  hurt  with  expectation  that  the  Mantineians  would  take  a 
malignant  joy  in  their  disaster,  tho  he  moved  from  Orchomenus  at 
daybreak,  and  did  not  reach  Mantineia  till  dark,  he  would  not  halt 
there,  but  still  proceeded  to  the  next  town. 

Xenophon  has  not  informed  us  whether  this  retreat  of  the  army  was 
a  measure  of  Agesilaus,  or  of  the  ephors,  or  what  necessity  induced 
it.  If  not  necessarj',  it  appears  an  imprudent  measure.  Iphicrates 
presently  took  Sidus,  Crommyon,  and  ffinoe  ;  the  two  former  garrisoned 
by  Praxitas,  the  latter  by  Agesilaus  himself.  Thus  all  the  territory 
northward  and  eastward  was  recovered  for  the  Corinthians  of  the  city,  s.  19. 
and  command  of  the  isthmus  no  longer  remained  to  the  Lacedfemonians. 
For  the  rest  of  the  year  operations  were  reduced  to  excursions  for  plunder, 

s  s  3  chiefly 
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chiefly  by  those  Corinthians,  of  the  Lacedfemonian  party,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Sicyon.  Not  daring,  since  the  misfoitune  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian mora,  to  move  far  by  land,  they  directed  their  little  expeditions 
by  water,  whithersoever,  on  the  territory  of  their  city,  they  had  best 
hope  of  seizing,  v  ith  least  danger,  any  small  booty  that  niigJit  contri- 
bute to  their  subsistence. 

S  E  C  T  I  O  N      V. 

Unsteddiness  of  the  Persian  government :  War  renewed  by  Lacedcemon 
against  Persia :  TItimbron  co7nmander-ik-chief.  Expedition  into 
Acarnania  under  Agesilaus ;  into  Argolis  under  AgesipoUs. 

During   all  this  year  the  great  fleet  collected  by  Pharnabazus  and 

R.  C.  392.  Conon  seems  to  have  remained  inactive.     Possibly,  since  the  negotia- 

01.  |y.  i.       -j-JQ^,  (jf  Antalcidas,   the  imprisonment  of  Conon,   and  the  resolution  of 

Teribazus  to  apply  in  person  to  the  court  of  Susa,  the  Hellespontine 

satrap  may  have  been  cautious  of  taking  a  decided  part:  perhaps  he 

may  have  been  without  an  officer  to  whose  ability  or  fidelity  he  would 

trust  such  a  command.     There  was  however  evidently  no  steddy  policy 

in  the  Persian  councils:  nothing  of  that  great  design  for  establishing 

a  commanding  influence  in  Greece,  which   later   writers   have  fancied 

Xen.  Hel.      jjj  tliem.     Struthas,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Teribazus,  M'as  appointed 
1.4.  c.  8.  .'  .  ,        •         ^    ,      .    .     .        , 

s.  17.  to  the  Lydian  satrapy,  instigated  by  consideration  of  the  injuries  the 

king's  territories  had  borne  from  the  Lacedtemonians  (possibly  his  own 

property  had  suffered,  or  his  family  had  been  insulted)  warmly  favored 

the  confederacy  now  at  war  with  them. 
Xen.  Ilel.  The  Lacedifimouian  administration,  in  consequence,  renewed  hosti- 

Diodl^l.u.    lities  against   Persia;  by  what  good  policy  prompted  it  is  difficult  to 
c.  100.  discover.     The   leiippointment  of  Thimbron,  to  a  command  in  which 

he  had  already  shown  himself  deficient,  strengtliens  the  probability  that 

Xen.  Hel.       -j-j^g  Lacedsemonian  councils  were  at  this  time  ill-directed:  and   the 

1.3.  c.  1. 

s.  8.  &  slighting  manner  in  which  Xenophon  repeatedly  mentions  that  officer, 

&\"/  c'5     enough  marks  that  l>e  was  not  chosen  by  Agesilaus.     Thimbron  had 
s-  22.  some  success  in  plundering;  the  Persian  possessions,  in  the  rich  vale 

1.4.  0,8.  IS  1  } 

S.  17.  O^ 
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of  Majander;  but  he  did  not  establish  a  better  reputation  for  military 
ability  than  in  his  former  command.  Courage  he  possessed  :  but,  tho 
a  Si)artan,  he  was  a  man  of  pleasure  ;  indulgent  to  his  soldiers,  careless  ^"i-  J^el. 
of  those  for  whose  protection  he  and  his  soldiers  were  sent.  Courage  s.  2*2.'^* 
may  be  even  mischievous  in  a  general  with  deficient  abilities.  It  led 
Thimbron  to  extravagant  contempt  of  an  enemy  not  incapable  of 
profiting  from  his  error.  Struthas,  having  observed  the  hasty  and 
careless  manner  in  which  he  often  led  small  bodies  to  action  or 
pursuit,  sent  a  few  horse  to  plunder  the  Grecian  possessions  in  the 
neighborhood.  Thimbron  was  sitting  at  table,  with  the  celebrated 
musician  Thersander,  when  intelligence  came,  that  the  enemy  he 
despised  was  thus  insulting  him.  Immediately  he  rose ;  and  Thersander 
expert  in  martial  exercises,  and  an  emulator  of  Spartan  prowess,  fol- 
lowed him.  In  his  usual  manner,  without  any  previous  care  to  have 
troops  in  readiness,  he  hastened,  with  the  first  he  could  collect,  to 
chastize  the  plunderers.  Struthas  presently  appeared,  v/ith  a  laro-e 
body  of  horse  in  good  order:  the  Greeks  were  overpowered,  and 
Thimbron  and  Thersander  killed.  The  rest  of  the  Grecian  army,  advanc- 
ing too  late  to  support  their  improvident  general,  were  then  char<'-ed 
and  broken.  A  few  saved  themselves  in  the  neighboring  friendly  towns  ; 
but  the  greater  part  fell  by  the  swords  of  the  conquering  I  ersians. 

This  serious  check  stopped,  for  a  time,  the  apparently  ill-judoed 
exertion  of  the  Lacedemonians  in  Asia.  Meanwhile,  in  Europe,  some 
accidental  circumstances,  and  not  any  great  design,  led,  or  rather 
forced  them,  to  carry  their  arms  beyond  Peloponnesus. 

Such  was  the  unfortunate  implication  of  interests,  in  the  Grecian  poli- 
tical sj'stem,  that,  unable  ever  or  anywhere  to  give  peace,  which  was 
its  object,  that  system  had  a  constant  tendency  to  spread  the  flames  of 
war.  Calydon,  a  principal  town  of  iEtolia,  had  renounced  its  connec-  c.6".  s.  i. 
lion  with  the  body  of  tire  jEtolian  people,  and  matle  itself  a  member  of 
the  Achaian  people,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Corinthian  gulph.  We 
find  here  again  something  like  that  fiction  of  policy,  by  which  we  have 
lately  observed  Corinth  become  a  part  of  Argos.  The  Achaians  how- 
ever found  the  acquisition  inconvenient;  for,  to  preserve  it,  they  were 

obliged 
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obliged  to  keep  a  botly  of  forces  in  Calydon,  and  sustain  a  war  with  the 
iEtolians. 

of'this  Hist!"       ^^^  ^'^^'^  formerly  seen  the  Acarnanlans,  after  a  course  of  successfwl 
warfare,  generous  at  the  saine  time  and   prudent  in  granting  terms  of 
peace  to  their  defeated  neighbors.     From  that  period  they  had  passed 
more  than  fifty  years  in  so  fortunate  an  obscurity,  as  to  offer,   for  the 
historian's  notice,  neither  crime  nor  misfortune.     They  Avere  now  led 
again  to  step  forward  on  the  field  of  fame.     The  jEtolians,  anxious  to 
recover   Calydon,  and  unable  with  their  own   force,  solicited  and  ob- 
tained the  good  offices  of  their  allies  of  Acarnania.     The  Acarnanians 
had  alliance  with  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  who  readily  contributed 
assistance  against  allies  of  Lacedfemon.     Thus  the  Achaians  became  so 
pressed,  as  to  be  unable  to  preserve  Calydon,  unless  they  also  could 
obtain  assistance.     They  applied  of  course  to  Lacedcemon ;  but  they 
found  the  Lacedsemonian  administration  little  disposed  to  send  a  force 
beyond  Peloponnesus.    Thinking  themselves  ill-used,  they  remonstrated 
Xen.  He).       warmly.      '  Wherever  the  Lacedteraonians  required  their  services,'  they 
'  ■:"  said,   '  they  always  marched  on  the  first  summons  ;  and,  -without  recip- 
'  rocal  assistance  in  need,  they  could  no  longer  abide  by  a  confederacy, 
'  the  terms  of  which  were  so  unequal.     Instead  of  anymore  sending 
'  forces  to  serve  in  the  Lacedaemonian  armies,  they  must  necessarily 
'  employ  their  whole  strength  against  their  own  particular  enemies,  or 
'  make  a  separate  peace  upon  the  best  terms  they  could  obtain.' 
*•  '   ■  This  remonstrance  had  the  desired  effect;  and  the  abilities  of  Agesilaus 

were  in  consequence  to  be  employed  in  a  war,  whose  object  was,  that 
the  people  of  the  obscure  town  of  Calydon  should  be  members  of  that 
branch  of  the  Greek  nation  called  Achaians,  and  no  longer  of  that  called 
.Etolians.  He  led  into  Acarnania  two  moras  of  Lacedfemonians,  with 
the  whole  strength  of  Achaia,  and  the  contingents  of  all  the  other  allies. 
No  force  that  the  Acarnanians  could  raise,  was  able  to  oppose  him  in 
the  field.  Terms  of  peace,  which  he  offered,  being  refused,  he  made 
complete  destruction  of  the  country,  as  he  went,  but  he  advanced  only 
ten  or  twelve  furlongs  a  day.  The  Acarnanians  were  thus  incouraged 
to  bring  their  cattle,  which  had  been  driven  far  among  the  mountains, 
5  ■    .  back 
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back  again  toward  their  best  pastures,   and  to  return  themselves  to  the 

tillage  of  great  part  of  their  lands.     Agesilaus  obtaining  intelligence  Xen.  Hel. 

that  almost  the  whole  stock  of  the  country,   M'ith  numerous  attcndinsr  '••*•  ^-O.s.o. 

slaves,  was  collected   on   the  borders  of  a  lake,   about  twenty  miles 

from  his  camp,  by  a  hasty  march,  came  upon  it  by  surprize,  and  took 

almost  all. 

The  proposed  business  of  the  next  day  was  to  give  rest  to  his  troops,  s.  7. 
while  he  sold  his  captives  to  the  slave-merchants,  the  common  attend- 
ants of  a  Grecian  army.  MeanM'hile  the  Acarnanians  assembled  in  great 
numbers,  on  the  heights  around  his  camp.  Less  practised  than  the 
Peloponnesians,  in  the  discipline  of  the  heavy-armed,  the  Acarnanians 
were  remarkable,  through  Greece,  for  their  expertness  in  the  use  of 
missile  weapons  ;  and  they  so  annoyed  the  army  of  Agesilaus,  within  s.  11. 
its  lines,  that  they  compelled  him,  when  evening  was  already  ap- 
proaching, to  move  his  camp  to  ground  less  commanded.  After  this 
experience,  he  was  anxious,  on  the  following  day,  to  regain  the  plain. 
But  he  found  the  heights  commanding  his  Avay  occupied ;  and  the 
activity  of  his  younger  soldiers  was  in  vain  exerted  to  repel  or  deter  the 
assaults,  made  or  threatened  from  them.  His  small  body  of  cavalry  was 
equally  inefficient,  on  ground  so  hilly  and  rough.  Thus,  through  the 
usual  deficiency  of  a  Peloponnesian  army  in  light  troops,  he  was  in  no 
small  danger  from  an  enemy,  who,  in  any  number,  would  not  stand 
the  assault  of  almost  the  smallest  detachment  that  he  could  send  aaainst 
them.  Fortunately  he  discovered  a  better  passage,  which,  tho  guarded 
by  the  Acarnanian  lieavy-armed,  he  resolved  to  force  ;  and,  not  without 
difficulty,  principally  arising  from  the  annoyance  of  missile  weapons, 
he  succeeded. 

Regaining  thus,  at  length,  the  plain,  he  extended  ravage  on  all  sides. 
To  gratify  the  Achaians  he  assaulted  some  towns,  but  without  success. 
Autumn  then  advancing,  he  proposed  to  quit  the  country.  The 
Achaians,  dissatisfied  that  not  a  single  town  had  been  gained,  'either 
by  force  or  persuasion,  urged  him  to  stay,  so  long  at  least  as  to  prevent 
the  Acarnanians  from  sowing  their  uiuter  grain.  Such,  in  the  defi- 
ciency of  means  for  the  attack  of  walls,  was,  yet  in  that  age,  among 
the  modes  of  reducing  an  enemy  to  terms.     Agesilaus  however  replied, 

'  that 
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'  that  ihey  mistook  their  interest;  for  he  intended  to  return  next  smn- 
'  mer ;  and  the  enemy's  soHcitude  for  peace  would  be  exactly  propor- 
'  tinned  to  their  fear  of  the  destruction  of  a  plentiful  harvest.' 

To  regain  Peloponnesus  then  for  winter  quarters,   was  a  business  not 
■without  difficulty  and  danger.     The  command  of  the  isthmus  was  lost, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  the  retreat  of  Agesilaus  himself,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  former  year,  after  his  success  at  the  Corinthian  Peira^us,  and  the 
unfortunate  action  which  took  place  at  the  same  time  near  Lechajum. 
Xen.  Hel.       An  Athenian  squadron,  commanding  the  western   seas,   watched   the 
1.4.  C.6.       passaoe  from  Caivdon  to  Peloponnesus,     No  alternative  remained  but 
to  march  through  the  hostile  country  of  .^tolia  ;  a  countr3'^  so  strong 
by  nature,  that,  says  the  historian,  neither  a  great  nor  a  small  force 
can  traverse  it,  against  the  goodwill  of  the  warlike  inhabitants.     Agesi- 
laus was  skilful  and  fortunate  enough  to  induce  them  to  acquiesce,  by 
holding  out  the  hope  of  recovering  Naupactus,  so  long  held  by  the 
Messenians. 
B.  C.  sgo.       In  the  following  spring  the  army  was  reassembled.  The  Acarnanians, 
Ol.  97.|.        informed  of  this,  began  to  consider,  says  the  historian,  that  as  they  A 

Xen.  Hel.       ^^^^^  j^^  seaports,  through  which  to  obtain  supplies,  the  destruction  of  1 

s.  1.  their  harvest  would  produce  all  the  evils  of  a  blockade  of  their  towns. 

They  sent  therefore  ministers  to  Lacedssmon,  and  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, which  established  peace  for  them  with  the  Achaians  ;  and,  with 
the  Lacedemonians,  that  kind  of  alliance,  familiar  among  the  Greeks, 
by  which  the  forces  of  the  inferior  people  were  to  march  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  superior.  The  Acarnanians,  however,  being  not  likely  to 
be  zealous  allies,  the  principal  point  gained,  by  success  in  this  little 
war,  was  the  prevention  of  the  secession  of  Achaia  from  the  Laceds-  jl 

monian  confederacy.  '9 

This  however  was  the  more  important,  as  an  enemy  already  existed,  i 

within  Peloponnesus,  so  powerful  as  to  make  it  dangerous  for  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  send  any  large  proportion  of  their  forces  beyond  the 
peninsula:  Attica  and  Boeotia  had  been  secure  through  their  alliance 
with  Argos.  It  was  resolved  therefore  now  to  carry  an  expedition  into 
s.  1.5.  Argolis  itself;  and  the  young  king  Agesipolis,  son  of  Pausanias,  just  of 

age,  and  highly  ambitious  of  distinction,  was  appointed  to  the  command. 

The 


I 


J 


Sect.V.      beneficial  effect  of  superstition.  S2i 

The  army  M'as  ready  to  marcli,  and  the  border-passing  sacrifice  had 
been  declared  propitious,  when  alieraid  arrived  from  Argos  with  a  pro- 
posal ot"  truce.  The  superstition  of  the  young  king,  or  of  his  council, 
Mas  alarmed  ;  insomuch  that  he  Avent  to  Olympia,  to  learn,  from  the 
oracle  of  Jupiter,  if  he  might  religiously  refuse  a  truce  insidiously  pro- 
posed :  for  it  was  iioto.rious  that  no  sincere  desire  of  peace  had  prompted 
the  Argians,  but  the  meer  purpose  of  averting  an  invasion,  which,  with 
their  single  strength,  they  could  not  oppose,  and  of  which  intelligence 
had  reached  them  too  late  to^call  in  tlieir  allies.  The  god  signified  that 
the  truce,  iniquitously  offered,  might  be  religiously  refused.  Not  even 
thus  satisfied,  Agesipolis  proceeded  to  Delphi,  and  inquired  of  Apollo, 
*  If  he  was  of  the  same  opinion  with  his  father?'  Such,  precisely,  is 
the  philosopher-historian's  expression.  But  this  transaction,  whatever 
may  appear  ridiculous  in  it,  shows  the  value  of  that  union  in  religion, 
which  obtained  through  the  Greek  nation.  It  was  a  beneficent  super- 
stition, that  could  occasion  but  a  pause  about  prosecuting  the  ravages 
of  war,  and  generally  insure  opportunity  for  treating  about  peace. 

Apollo  however  confirmed  the  opinion  of  Jupiter.     Agesipolis  then  Xen.  Ilel. 
hastened  to  Phlius,  where  he  found  his  army  assembled,  and  he  marched  ^•**  ^''^' 
immediately,  by  the  M-ay  of  Nemea,  into  the  vale  of  Argos.     On  the 
first  evening,  during  the  usual  libations  after  supper,  an  earthquake 
Avas  felt.     The  Lacedemonians,   taking  it  as  a  favorable  omen,  sang 
the  pa?an  to  Neptune,  the  supposed  author  of  earthquakes  ;  but  the  allies 
Avere  alarmed  ;  and,  in  justification  of  their  fears,  they  observed  that 
Agis,  upon  a  similar  occasion,  had  withdrawn  his  army  from  Eleia.  ^}}-?^-^:.~- 
Agesipolis,  however,  ably  refuted  their  construction  of  the  omen  :  *  Had 
'  they  been  but  about  to  enter  the  enemy's  territory,'  he  said,  '  the  earth- 
'  quake  would  have  indicated  the  god's  prohibition  of  the  measure: 
'  being  already  entered,   it  declared  his  approbation.' 

The  terrors  of  the  army  being  thus  quieted,  a  sacrifice  was  performed 
to  Neptune,  and  then  ravage  was  carried  to  the  very  gates  of  Argos ; 
Avhich  the  Argians  feared  to  open  even  to  admit  a  body  of  Boeotian 
horse  coming  to  their  assistance  ;  Avho  Avould  have  been  destroyed,  as 
they  stuck,  in  the  historian's  phrase,  hke  bats  under  the  battlements, 
had  not  the  Cretan  bowmen  of  the  Laceda;monian  army  been  acciden- 

VoL.  in.  T  T  tally 
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tally  absent.  After  plunder  and  destruction  widely  spred,  the  symp- 
toms in  a  sacrifice  deterred  the  proposed  fortifying  of  a  post  in  the 
country,  and  Agesipolis,  returning  home  with  his  booty,  dismissed 
his  army. 


SECTION     VI. 

Affairs  of  Rhodes.  Diphridas  com?nande)'-in-ckief  of  the  Lac€d(emo- 
nia/is  in  Asia;  succeeded  by  Teleutias.  An  Athenian  fleet  sent  to 
Asia  under  Thrasyhulus :  Asiatic  and  Thracian  dominion  recovered 
to  Athens.  Death  of  Thrasybulus  and  Conon.  Anaxibius  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Lacedcemonians  in  Asia,  Iphicrates  of  the  Athenians  : 
Defeat  atid  death  of  Anaxibiiis. 

B.C.  391.  The  destruction  of  the  army  under  Thimbron,  while  the  abilities  of 
Ol.  97- 1-  Agesilaus  were  confined  to  the  Acarnanian  war,  had  checked  the  appa- 
rently ill-judged  exertion  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Asia.  Sedition, 
arising  from  the  incompatibility  of  interest  of  the  wealthy  and  the  poor, 
that  great  mover  of  Grecian  domestic  politics,  again  drew  the  attention 
of  the  government  thither,  and  Asia  was  an  inviting  field  for  those 
who  could  obtain  commands. 

That  civil  order,  or,  in  one  word  of  his  own  close  and  expressive  lan- 
guage, better  painting  his  object,  that  eunomy,  which  Strabo  admired 
in  the  iland  of  Rhodes,  when,  in  common  with  all  surrounding  coun- 
tries, it  held  its  government  under  patronage  of  the  Roman  empire, 
did  not  at  this  time  flourish  there.  The  rich  and  the  poor  could  not 
agree  upon  a  form  of  government,  which  might  inable  them  to  hold  their 
fine  iland  in  indcpendenc}',  tho  no  forein  power  oflfered  them  violence. 
Incapable  of  coalescing,  and  each  beyond  all  things  decided  against 
submission  to  the  other,  each  solicited  subjection  to  a  forein  authority. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Many  had  for  some 
time  rested  under  the  government  of  the  Few,  everywhere  patronized 
by  the  conquering  people.  But,  when  the  Lacedemonian  interest  in 
Asia  was  suddenly  overthrown,  when  Athens  again  became  a  name 
12  among 
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among  the  Grecian  powers,  and  an  Athenian  admiral  commanded  the 
seas,  whether  from  amhition  of  chiefs   or  sufferings  of  tlie  people,  or 
both  together,  civil  contest  arose  ;  the  democratical  parly  forming  con-  Xen.  Hel. 
nectiou  with  Athens,  obtained  the  superiority ;  and  all  the  men  of  higher  ^^  20.  ' 
rank  were  expelled.     Laceda^mon,  of  course,  became  their  refuge.   The 
Lacedasmonian  administration  thought  it  important  to  prevent  such  an 
accession,  as  that  of  all  Rhodes,  to  the  /ithenian  dominion;  and  so  little 
■was  apprehended  from  the  fleet  lately  so  formidable  under  Conon,  that 
eight  triremes  were  supposed  sufficient  for  the  purpose.     But  the  intel- 
ligence, on  which  this  judgement  was  formed,  appears  to  have  been  B.  C.  391. 
very  defective  ;  for  the  Rhodians  themselves  possessed  twice  the  number  ^^-  97-  i' 
of  ships  of  war;  so  that  the  Lacediemonian  squadron,  having  reached  Xen.  Hel. 
the  port  of  Cnidus.  in  want  of  an  object  to  which  its  strength  was  equal,  5  .,1. 
remained  mostly  there. 

When  it  was  resolved,  at  Lacedtemon,  to  keep  a  squadron  on  the 
Asiatic  station,  it  was  resolved  also  to  send  an  officer  to  take  the 
command  by  land  in  Asia  Minor,  who  might  collect  the  broken  relics  of 
Thimbron's  army,  preserve  the  towns  yet  disposed  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
interest,  and  prosecute  war  against  Struthas.  This  command  was 
committed  to  Diphridas  ;  who,  tho  unsupported  by  any  force  from 
Peloponnesus,  yet  by  his  activity  in  business,  civil  and  military,  with 
assistance  from  the  pleasantness  of  his  manners,  restored,  in  a  consi-  s.  22. 
derable  degree,  the  Lacedsemonian  affairs  in  Asia.  In  several  towns 
the  Lacedjpmonian  interest  was  revived  or  confirmed,  and  a  fortunate 
incident  gave  means  for  raising  an  efficient  military  force :  Tigranes, 
with  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Struthas,  was  made  prisoner ;  and  a 
large  sum  being  raised  by  their  ransom,  Diphridas  used  it  to  raise  a 
body  of  mercenaries,  which  he  found  means  also  to  maintain. 

In  the  following  year,  the  Lacedemonian  administration,  earnest  to  B.C.3<)0.** 
recover  Rhodes,  ordered  Teleutias,  brother  of  Agcsilaus,  to  pass,  with  ^^-  ^^*  I- 
his  squadron,  from  the   Corinthin  gulph  to  Asia,  and  take  the  com-  Xen.  Hel. 
niand-in-chief.     Thus  reinforced,  the  Asiatic  fleet  consisted  of  twenty-  ,'.  23.  ' 

*°  This  and  the  preceding  are  DodweU's  dates,  made  out  from  circumstances  in  Xeno- 
phou's  narrative. 

T  T  2  seven 
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seven  ships,  with  which  Teleutias  was  proceeding  from  tlie  station  at 
Cnidus  to  Rh.odes,  when  lie  fell  in  with  an  Athenian  squadron  of  ten, 
and  took  all.  Xenophon  remarks  an  inconsistency  in  the  measures  of 
both  parties  on  this  occasion.  The  Athenians,  in  actual  alliance  witli 
Persia,  or,  at  least,  with  the  western  satraps,  had  sent  that  squadron 
to  assist  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus,  against  Persia  ;  and  the  Lacedti'mo- 
nians,  at  actual  war  with  Persia,  intercepted  tliat  squadron  going  to 
fight  against  their  enemies.  But  what  seems  principally  to-  deserve 
notice,  is  the  evidence  afforded  of  the  weakness  and  distraction  of  the 
Persian  councils,  in  consequence  of  which  that  vast  empire  submitted 
to  insults,  on  all  sides,  from  the  little  Grecian  republics.  If  they 
sought  its  alliance,  they  sought  it  through  insults  and  injuries;  and, 
in  the  actual  injoyment  of  great  advantages  from  its  alliance  obtained, 
still  they  did  not  refrain  from  insults  and  injuries. 

The  usual  activity  of  the  Athenians  was  excited  by  the  loss  of  their 
ships,  and  by  the  apprehension  that  the  Lacedaemonians  might  recover 
Xen.  Ilel.  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  A  fleet  of  forty  triremes  was  committed  to 
s.  25."  "  the  orders  of  Thrasybulus.  That  able  and  experienced  o.fficer,  pressing 
his  way -to  Rhodes,  found  Teleutias  there.  The  Rhodian  refugees 
held  a  post  in  the  iland,  which  he  had  fortified  for  them.  \Yiih. 
some  assistance  from  him  they  had  ventured  a  battle,  but  Mere  de- 
feated, and  the  democratical  party  commanded  the  country.  Thrasy- 
bulus therefore,  finding  them  thus  able  to  support  themselves,  and 
having  tried  in  vain  to  bring  Teleutias  to  action,  proceeded  to  the 
Hellespont.  Hostilities  had  arisen  between  Amadocus,  or  Medocus  ", 
paramount  soverein  of  the  Odrysian  Thracians,  and  Seuthes,  the  prince 
restored,  through  the  assistance  of  the  Cyreian  Greeks,  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  country  bordering  on  the  Propontis.  He  effected  a 
reconciliation  between  them,  and,  by  forming  an  alliance  with  both 
for  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  he  added  considerably  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  Athenian  patronage  for  the  Grecian  towns  on  the  Thraciaa 
coa,st.     He  proceeded  then  to  Byzantium,  and  restored  the  collection 

"  In  the  Tit-Ucnics    we   find    the  name   wriUcn   Amadocus,  in  tlin  Anabasis  always 
Medocus,   which  is  the  orthography  that  Diodorus  has  followed,  1.4.  c.  95. 

of 
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of  the  toll,  formerly  imposed  by  the  Athenians,  of  a  tenth  of  the  value  Xcn.  He). 

1.4.    t 
s.  27. 


of  the  cargo  of  all   vessels  passing   the   Bosporus".     Seemingly  this    ''^-  ^^^• 


should  not  have  been  a  measure  very  agreeable  to  the  Byzantines,  who 
might  naturally  enough  think  themselves  best  intitled  to  such  a  tax 
collected  there ;  but,  among  the  Greeks,  when  party-views  interfered, 
the  general  interest  of  the  commonwealth  was  little  considered.  Thra- 
sybulus  abolished  the  oligarchal  government,  established  in  Byzantium 
by  the  Lacedi^monians,  and  restored  democracy.  With  the  demo- 
cratical  party  therefore,  thus  become  the  ruling  party,  the  Athenian 
name  was  highly  popular ;  and  in  the  first  moments  of  joy,  anything 
was  borne  from  their  benefactors.  If  indeed  a  general  judgement  is  to 
be  formed  from  the  accounts  given  even  by  Xenophon,  the  friend  and 
admirer  of  Lacedtemon,  of  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  Laceditmonian 
governors  upon  some  occasions,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  popularity 
should  attach  in  the  moment  to  any  change ".  Thrasybulus  had 
simular  success  at  Chalcedon.  The  other  Grecian  towns,  on  the 
Asiatic  shore,  were  already  in  the  interest  of  Athens,  as  the  ally  of 
Persia,  or  of  the  satrap  in  whose  province  they  lay,  excepting  only 
Abydus,  where  at  present  nothing  invited  his  endevors. 

His  next  attention  therefore  was  given  to  the  large  and  rich  iland  of 
Lesbos  ;  large  among  the  ilands  of  the  iEgean,  but  scanty  to  form  a 
state  sufficing  for  its  own  protection.  The  Lesbians  nevertheless  had 
no  notion  of  coalescing  under  one  government.  Four,  five,  or  six 
toM'ns  affected  each  its  separate  sovereinty.     Mitylene,  the  most  popu- 

"  'AteJoIo  Tr,»  Jekktih  tuv  Ix  Toy  IloMou  7rX£0»-  thing  again  in  other  words,  rather  confirm- 

14)».— DecLimam,  e   Ponto   navigantibus  im-  ing    these    interpretations,    presently  after. 

positara,  publicanis  vendit.  — Decimas  h  hxxrri  rut  l«  tod  Uotlau  tsycTrfuixitn  'li-/i  h 

eoruin  quaj  e  Ponto  veherentur,  aitiiSlo,  lo-  huf,a,K<f   hie    Afliiwiwi'.   s.   31. — venditam  ab 

cavit,  scilicet,  publicanis.     Hesychius  :  aici-  Atheniensibus  esse  reruin  e  Puiito  vectarum 

Ml,  ixhSuxi.    ExMotat,    autcin,  apud   Hero-  decumam. 

dotum,  idem  quod  ftio-flSc-ai.  Tho  I  have  not  "  Plutarch  mentions  it  as  a  popular  say- 
on  all  occasions  perfect  faith  in  Hesychius,  ing  in  Greece,  (viz.  Agesil.  v.  2.  p.  1107.) 
for  explanations  relating  to  the  age  of  Xeno-  that  the  Lacedaemonians  collectively,  ( Jijfto- 
pbon,  yet  I  believe  these  may  be  nearly  a-lu)  were  the  better  men,  but  the  Athtnians 
right.  1  should  however  have  been  glad  of  individually  (i^ia.)  It  was  with  individuals 
niore  explanation  on  the  subject  from  Xeno-  in  command  that  the  colonies  had  mostly 
phon   himself.     He    indeed    mentions    the  to  do. 

lous 
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lous  and  powerful,  was  attaclicd  to  the  Athenian  interest ;  all  the  others 
to  the  Lacedannonian ;  and  in  Methymne,  tlie  next  in  power  to 
Mitylene,  a  Lacedajnionian  harmost  resided.  But  refugees  from  all 
were  unceasingly  watching  opportunities  for  restoring  themselves.  On 
these  circumstances  Thrasyhulus  founded  the  project  of  bringing  tin; 
whole  iland  into  the  interest,  and,  in  eftect,  under  the  dominion  of 
Athens.  He  was  well  received  in  Mitylene  ;  and,  by  holding  out  the 
liope  that  all  Lesbos  might  be  reduced  under  their  dominion,  he 
ingaged  the  IMitylenceans  to  march  with  him  against  IMethymne.  The 
refugees  from  the  other  towns  were  induced  to  join  him,  by  the  hope, 
otherwise  desperate,  of  restoration  to  their  country.  The  Lacedagmo- 
nian  governor,  venturing  an  action  with  him,  Avas  defeated  and  killed. 
Xen.  Ilel.  Some  of  the  towns  then  surrendered,  and  the  plunder  of  the  lands  of 
S.30.     '        the  rest  served  for  present  pay  to  the  victorious  army. 

The  dominion,  or  the  influence,  which  Athens  formerly  held  over 
that  large  part  of  the  Greek  nation  which  Avas  settled  in  the  ilands,  on 
the  Asiatic  coast,  and  on  the  Hellespontine  shores  as  far  as  the  Euxine, 
was  now  in  great  proportion  recovered.  Abydus,  yet  held  by  Dercyl- 
lidas,  and  the  few  Ionian  towns  that  Diphridas  had  been  able  to  pre- 
serve to  the  Lacedeeraonian  interest,  were  the  principal  exceptions. 
After  these  important  services  done,  it  remained  still  for  Thrasyhulus 
to  accomplish  what  was  the  particular  object  of  his  instructions,  in 
leading  the  armament  from  Athens.  Having  therefore  passed  the 
winter  in  Lesbos  ''*,  he  was  anxious  in  spring  to  get  to  Rhodes  as  early 
Ol  07^'^^  as  possible,  but  to  get  there  prepared  in  the  most  effectual  manner  to 
meet  such  a  commander  as  Teleutias.  Money,  which  the  treasury  of 
his  republic  could  not  supply,  must  be  obtained  to  support  his  arma- 
ment. On  that  curious  subject,  the  collection  of  tax  or  tribute  from 
those  numerous  self-governed  towns,  over  which  the  patronage  of 
Athens  extended,  or  the  fear  of  its   arms  operated,  tho   it  frequently 

*♦  We   find    Xenophon  still  deficient   in  Athens   to   about   midsummer  of  the  year 

marking  dates;   but  the  laborious  ingenuity  B.C.   3£)0;  his    departure  from    Lesbos,  in 

of  Dodwell  has  again  here,  I  think,  been  sue-  which   he  agrees  with   Diodorus,  to  spring 

cessful.     Contrary  to  Diodorus  he   has  as-  B.  C.  389. 


signed  the  departure  of  Thrasyhulus  from 


occurs 
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occurs  to  mention,  wc  do  not  find,  among  antient  writers,  the  explana- 
tion that  might  be  wislied.     Thrasybuhis,  after  receiving  money  from  Xcn.  !IcI. 
many  other  towns,  proceeded  to  Aspendus  on  the  river  Eurymedon>  Diod.  1.  i+. 
the  scene  of  the  celebrated  double  victory  of  Cimon  over  the  Persians.  ^'  ^^^* 
The  Aspendians  liad  already  pai<l  a  contribution,  when  some  irregula- 
rities,   committed    by   the   troops,    so    exasperated    them,     that    they 
attacked  the  Athenian  naval  camp  by  night,  and  Thrasybuhis   was 
killed  in  his  tent. 

Such  was  the  end  of  a  man  of  no  common  merit,  tried  on  various 
occasions;  in  seditions  among  fellowcitizens,  in  commands  against 
common  enemies,  and  proved,  in  them  all,  for  honesty  and  true 
patriotism,  at  least  after  Aristeides  and  Cimon,  the  most  unequivocal 
character  among  the  numerous  superior  men  that  Athens  had  to  that 
time  produced.  But,  in  Athens,  no  character  could  escape  the  licen- 
tious calumny  of  those  who  made  accusation  a  trade;  and,  amonw  the 
remaining  orations  of  Lysias,  we  find  Thrasybuhis  involved  in  a  charge 
of  peculation.  Certainly  the  mode  used  by  the  Athenians,  of  extort- 
ing revenue  with  an  armed  force,  gave  the  tax-gathering  generals  great 
opportunity  for  sinister  practices  :  but  then  it  opened  unbounded  oppor- 
tunity for  calumnious  imputation,  difficult  for  the  clearest  probity  to 
refute;  because,  to  prove  honesty,  a  negative  must  be  proved.  Xeno- 
phon  appears  to  have  had  no  partiality  for  Thrasybulus  :  in  party 
hideed  they  M'ere  rather  opposite  ;  but,  in  relating  his  death,  he  speaks 
his  panegyric  :  '  Such,'  he  says,  '  was  the  end  of  Thrasybulus,  a  man 
'  of  the  highest  estimation^' ;'  a  concise,  yet  perhaps  a  completer  euloo-v 
than,  in  all  his  remaining  works,  we  find  bestowed  upon  any  other 
political  character,  excepting  only  his  particular  friend  and  patron 
Agesilaus. 

To  the  loss  of  this  great  man  was  added  that  of  Conon,  of  whose 

'■'  So  I  think   the  import   of  the  Greek  pression  amplified  in  translation  :  Si  per  se 

phrase  may  most  fairly  be  given  in  our  Ian-  virtus  sine  fortuna  ponderanda  sit,  dubitw 

guage, — |i«,aXa  Soiui  atrip  iyuSof  khat — which  au  hunc    (Thrasyhuhim)   primum    omnium 

the  Latin  translator  has  rendered  perhaps  as  ponam.     Illi  sine  dubio,  neminem  prtefero; 

nearly  as  the  Latin  language  would  admit,  fide,  constantia,  magnitudine  animi,  in  pa- 

. — maxima  virtute  viri.     Cornelius  Nepos'g  triam  aniore. 
eulogy  of  Thrasybulus  seems  the  same  ex- 
fate 
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Isocr. Paneg.  fate  wc  have  nothing  certain  after  his  imprisonment  by  Teribaziis;  but 
p.  270.  1.!.     j|.  seems  most  probable  that  he  escaped  from  confinement,   readied  the 

L3's.pro.  bon.  '  ' 

Arisiopii.       iland  of  Cyprus,  where  he  had  large  property,  and  died  t]lere^^ 
638^^'  ^'^  "^^  "°  others  perhaps  could  have  raised  Athens,  from  ruin,   to  that 

degree  of  strength  and  splendor,  which  she  had  already  recovered,  so 
none  possessed  the  means  of  Thrasybulus  and  Conon,  whether  by  abi- 
hties  and  experience,  or  by  interest  and  influence  among  Grecian  states 
and  forein  powers,  still  to  promote  her  progress  to  empire.  The  Lace- 
Xen.  Ilel.      da^monians  nevertheless    were  alarmed  at  what  had  been  already  done, 

1    jj-      r     S 

g'  g'j    ■    '      and  especially  at  the  recovery  of  the  command  of  the  Bosporus,  and 
of  the  toll  collected  there.     Dercyllidas,    who   had   remained   in   his 

s.  32.  government  of  Abydus,  without  a  force  sufficient  for  effectual  opera- 

tion against  Thrasybulus,  was,  perhaps,  while  the  affairs  of  Greece 
required  the  presence  of  Agesilaus,  the  fittest  man  that  Sparta  could 
furnish  for  the  Asiatic  command.     But  the  interest  of  Anaxibius  pre- 

s.  33.  vailed  with  the  ephors.     He  sailed  with   only  three  triremes  and  no 

troops,  but  he  was  furnished  with  levy  money  for  a  thousand  men. 

To  supply  the  lost  abilities  of  Thrasybulus  and  Conon,  Iphi crates 
now  stood  foremost  among  the  Athenian  officers.  It  is  an  important, 
tho,  for  the  modern  reader,  an  over  concise  passage  of  Xenophon,  in 
which  he  mentions  that  Iphicrates,  while  commanding  in  Peloponnesus, 

^  The  biographer  Nepos  says  that,  ac-  Auger,  Coiionem  comprthensum  inferficere  aiisi 
cordhig  to  some  reports,  Conon  was  carried  sunt.  The  meaning  appears  to  nie  to  be  no 
into  tlie  king's  presence,  and  was  put  to  more  than  that  they  seized  him  with  the 
death,  or  died,  in  Upper  .Asia ;  but  that,  purpose  of  putting  him  to  death ;  and  as  the 
according  to  the  historian  Dinon,  in  his  completion  of  the  purpose  is  not  expressed, 
opinion  the  best  authority  for  Persian  affairs,  it  seems  implied  that  it  did  not  follow.  From 
he  escaped  from  confinement.  It  is  some-  Lysias  we  learn  that  the  large  property  of 
thing  remarkalile  that  none  of  the  extant  Conon  in  Cyprus  was  disposed  of,  after  his 
cotemporary  writers  mention  the  deaih  of  death,  in  conformity  to  a  written  will  which 
so  illustrious  a  man.  Xenophon  relates  his  he  left,  (Lys.  pro  bon.  Aristoph.  p.  155, 
imprisonment,  and  there  leaves  him.  A  li-  vel  638.)  and  it  seems  in  some  degree  im- 
centious  Latin  translation  seems  to  have  led  plied,  in  the  same  passage,  that  he  died 
some  to  quote  Isocrales  as  asserting  that  he  there.  The  omission  of  all  mention  of  his 
was  put  to  death  by  the  Persians  —  Ko>uta  death,  after  noticing  his  imprisonment,  seems 
yii,  _  imJ  SstjaTov  o■t;^^aCi■^»  iTo^ufxrxt.  (Paneg.  to  mark  that  Xenophon  knew  nothing  of  his 
p.  268.  t.  1.)  which,  apparently  for  the  sake  having  been  put  to  death  by  the  Persians, 
of  a  rounder  period  than  an  exact  version  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  re- 
would  readily  have  allowed,  is  rendered  by  mained  uninformed  of  such  a  circumstance. 

put 
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put  to  death  some  Corinthians,  for  their  zeal  for  the  connection  with 
Argos  ;  a  violence  of  which  the  united  repuhhcs  took  no  farther  notice 
than  to  dismiss  him  and  his  troops,  with  the  pretence  of  having  no 
farther  need  of  them. 

The  appointment  of  a  new  commander  from  Lacedasmon,  with  an  Xen.  Hel, 
increased  force,  to  act  in  the  Hellespont,  induced  the  Atiienians  to  ''  *'^^'  ^' 
send  Iphicrates  thither,  with  eight  triremes  and  twelve  hundred  tar- 
geteers.  Desultory  expeditions,  for  the  collection  of  hooty,  for  some 
time  employed  both  generals.  A  proposal  to  revolt  at  length  coming 
to  Anaxibius  from  a  party  in  Antandrus,  he  led  thither  the  greater 
part  of  his  force,  consisting  of  Abydenes,  mercenaries,  and  the  Lace- 
demonian governors,  with  their  followers,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Abjdns  with  Dercyllidas.  Iphicrates,  informed  of  this  movement, 
crossed  the  Hellespont  in  the  night,  landed  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  and, 
directing  his  march  toward  Cremaste,  on  the  highlands  of  Ida,  where, 
says  Xenophon,  were  the  goldmines  of  the  Antandrians,  he  took  a  s.  37.' 
station  commodious  for  intercepting  the  Lacedsemonians  on  their  return. 
His  squadron  hastened  back  to  Sestus,  and,  at  daybreak,  according 
to  orders  given,  moved  up  the  Hellespont  toward  the  Propontis.  It 
was  seen,  from  the  Asiatic  shore,  holding  that  course,  and  the  feint 
completely  deceived  Anaxibius;  who,  in  the  persuasion  that  Iphicrates 
■was  gone  on  some  expedition  to  the  northward,  marched  in  full  security.  ».  ss 
He  no  sooner  saw  the  Athenian  infantry,  so  well  was  the  ambuscade 
planned,  than  he  saw  his  own  defeat  inevitable.  With  the  ready  and 
firm  conciseness  of  a  Spartan,  addressing  his  people,  he  said,   '  It  Mill 

*  be  proper  for  me  to  die  here:  hasten  you  to  save  yourselves,  before 

*  the  enemy  is  upon  you.'  Taking  then  his  shield  from  his  shield- 
bearer,  and,  being  joined  by  twelve  of  the  expelled  Lacedttmonian 
governors,  they  fought  on  the  spot  till  all  were  killed.  This  testimony, 
to  the  remaining  vigor  of  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  Xenophon,  in  doing  justice  to  the  bravery  of  Anaxibius, 
appears  to  have  been  very  far  from  having  had  either  personal  regard 
for  him,    or    esteem  for  his   character''.     The   rest   of  the   army, 

flying, 

^  Dercyllidas  appears  to  have  been  much     thought  him  ill  used  by  the  appointment  of 

the  friend  of  Xenophon,  who  seems  to  have    Anaxibius  to  supersede  him.     By  Anaxibius 

Vol.  HI.  Uv  himself, 
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flying,   was  pursued,   with   considerable  slaughter,   to  the  very  walls 


of  Abvdus. 


SECTION    VII. 


1.  5.   c.  1 

s.  1. 


Freebootbig  war  of  the  ^ginetans  against  Attica :  Siege  of  JEgina. 
Lacedcemonian  public  revenue.  Connection  of  Athens  with  Cyprus. 
Teleutias  com?7iandcr  on  the  Grecian  coast :  Antalcidas  commander  in 
Asia,  and  again  ambassador  from  Lacedxmon  to  the  satrap  of  Lydia. 
Able  conduct  of  Antalcidas,  in  military  command  and  in  negotiation. 
Treaty  concluded  bctzvecn  Laceda'mon  and  Persia,  and  Peace  dictated 
to  Greece  by  the  Lacedccmonian  government,  in  the  king  of  Persia's 
name,  commonly  called  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas. 

B.C.  S67.  While  Athens  was  recovering  empire  beyond  the  iEgean,   she  was 
■  ^    *■       suffering  at  home  those  evils  of  predatory  war,  to  which,  in  the  scan- 
tiness of  their  territories,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Grecian  republics 

Xen.  Hel.  were  always  liable.  Hitherto  commercial  intercourse  between  Athens 
and  ^gina,  tho  iEgina  was  of  the  Laceda;monian  alliance,  had  not 
been  interrupted;  the  Lacediemonians  themselves,  in  the  desire  of  find- 
ing opportunity  to  divide  the  formidable  confederacy  that  opposed 
them,  having  been  cautious  of  carrying  hostility  directly  against  Attica. 
But  since  a  naval  war  was  begun,  in  which  the  Athenians  of  course 
took  the  lead,  such  caution  was  laid  aside ;  the  iEginetans  were  in- 
couraged  to  infest  the  Attic  trade  and  pillage  the  coast,  and  JEgina 
became  again  '  the  eyesore  of  PeirsEus.' 

s.  2.  Distressed  by  this  annoyance,  the  Athenians  sent  Pamphilus,   with 

ten  triremes  and  a  body  of  heavy-armed,  to  besiege  ^gina.  Teleutias 
happened  to  be  in  the  neighborhood,  collecting  tribute  among  the 
ilands.  For,  notwithstanding  their  professions  of  total  disinterestedness 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Lacedaemonians  had  now  avowedly, 
and  indeed  not  without  necessity,  abandoned  that  system,  and  followed 

himself,  when  he  had  before  the  command  observable  that  he  mentions  the  impiety  of 
in  the  Hellespont,  Xenophon  had  been,  as  Anaxibius,  shown  in  his  contempt  of  augury, 
we  have  seen,  extremely  ill-treated.    It  is     as  among  the  causes  of  his  catastrophe. 

the 
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the  example  of  Athens  in  raising  a  pubHc  revenue.     According  to 
Diodorus,    after   the   Pclopomiesian   war,    they  collected    a  thousand   niod.  I.  u. 
talents,  perhaps  near  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  yearly,  ''"  ^'^'^' 
V'hich  he  seems  to  have  considered  as  a  great  exaction.     On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Lacednsmonian  fleet  the  Athenian  squadron  retired,  but 
the  siege  of  ^Egina  by  land  was  still  continued.     The  season  of  the 
annual  change  of  commanders  occurring  soon  after,   Hierax,  the  sue-  Xen.  Hel. 
cessor  of  Teleutias  in  the  command-in-chief,  led  the  greater  part  of  the  ^'  ^-  ^-  ^' 
fleet  to  Rhodes,  leaving  only  twelve   triremes  under  Gorgopas,   Mho, 
with  that  small  force,  so  blockaded  the  Athenian  troops,  that  they 
suffered  and  risked  more  than  the  .^ginetans,  whom  they  were  besieging. 
An  exertion  of  the  Athenian  government  relieved  them,  by  reconveying  «•  5. 
them  to  Attica.     But,  immediately  as  the  ^ginetans  were  thus  set  at 
liberty,  depredation  was  renewed  on  the  Attic  shores,  Avitlv  increased 
sedulity  and  vigor.      A  squadron  of  thirteen  triremes  was  therefore 
appointed,  under  the  command  of  Eunomus,  to  guard  the  coast.     By 
a  surprize  in  the  night,  ably  conducted,   Gorgopas  took  four,   and  s.  8»9* 
compelled  the  rest  to  seek  shelter  in  the  harbour  of  Peirastis. 

We  cannot  refuse  our  admiration  to  the  activity  and  spirit  of  enter- 
prize  of  the  Athenian  government,  which,  amid  these  distresses  at  home, 
could  direct  its  attention  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  and, 
while  Attica  was  so  pressed,  could  resolve  to  send  succours  to  a  distant 
ally,  a  meritorious  ally  indeed,  Evagoras,  tyrant  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus. 
We  find,  among  antient  and  modern  writers  (tho  the  cotemporary 
historian  is  not  in  the  number)  lofty  eulogy  on  the  mutual  friendship, 
the  magnanimous  friendship,  of  the  Athenian  people  and  Evagoras ; 
uninterrupted  in  various  fortune,  and  in  a  length  of  years.  Declamation, 
rather  than  reason,  seems  to  have  been  thought  fittest  to  give  credit  to 
such  mutual  sentiments,  tho  the  connection  certainly  subsisted,  between 
a  despot  and  a  multitude.  But  political  connections  have  commonly 
their  real  source  in  mutual  wants ;  and  we  are  not  M'holly  without 
information  of  those  which  produced,  and  maintained,  the  friendship 
between  the  Athenian  democracy  and  the  tyrant  of  Salamis".     Athens 

had 

**  Valuable  information  no  doubt  may  be    gathered  from  that  oration  of  Isocrates,  in- 

u  u  2  titled 
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hada  population  which  the  scanty  produce  of  its  own  barren  and  narro\r 
territory  \vitli  cultivation  committed,  of  late  years,  almost  intirely  to 
slaves,  could  not  feed.  Its  nearest  resource  was  Eubcea ;  its  greatest 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  But,  in  wars  so  frequent  and  almost  conti- 
nual  among  the  Greeks,  the  hazard  for  heavy  trading-ships,  of  threading 
the  Bosporus  and  the  Hellespont,  and  then  winding  their  way  among 
the  i lands  of  the  JEgean,  was  so  great,  that  supplies  from  that  plen- 
tiful country  would  be  precarious,  and  other  resources  desirable. 
From  Cyprus  the  navigation  to  Athens  might  be  open,  when  that  from 
the  Euxine  was  precluded  ;  and  a  cotemporary  orator  informs  us  of  one 
Andoc.  de  occasion,  when  Athens,  pressed  by  dearth  and  apprehension  of  famine, 
Ch.'22.  S.2.  looked  principally  to  Cyprus  for  relief.  Probably  the  service  to  the 
of  this  Hist.  Athenian  people,  which  procured  Evagoras  the  honor  of  being  admitted 
to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  consisted  in  supplying  them  with  corn,  in 
the  last  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Such  a  benefit  would  be  likely 
to  make  impression  on  the  Many;  to  win  their  favor,  and  ingage  their 
attachment,  even  to  a  tyrant;  M'hile  their  leaders,  more  particularly 
connected  with  him,  would  know  how  to  esteem  the  connection  which 
inabled  them  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  Many,  their  tools  and 
masters.  On  the  other  hand,  for  Salamis,  Athens  was  a  valuable 
market;  and  to  Evagoras,  pressed  by  the  control!  of  Persia,  at  the 
disci-etion  of  its  satraps,  sometimes  threatening  his  safety,  always 
checking  his  ambition,  every  alliance,  founded  on  mutual  interest, 
and  especially  that  of  a  maritime  power  like  Athens,  would  be  highly 
valuable. 

Induced  by  such  considerations,  with  perhaps  others  less  indicated 
Xeii.  He).       ^y  antient  writers,  the  Athenian  government  resolved  that  a  consider- 

1.5.  c.  1.       able  force  should  pass  to   Cyprus,  and  the  advantageous  choice  was 
5.  10—13.  .         ^  . 

made  of  Chabrias,  one  of  the  first  military  characters  of  his  active  age 

titled  The  Encomium  of  Evagoras,  which  temporary,  writers,  by  observing  its  connec- 

is  said  to  have  been  written  for  the  funeral  tion  with  the  course  of  events,  and  its  con- 

of  the  Salaminian  prince,    It  is  however  not  sistency  with  known  facts,  and  with  the  tem- 

by  taking  ingenious  panegyric  in  the  lump,  per  of  mankind  and  of  the  age,  that  the  truly 

but  by  sifting  it,  by  comparing  it  with  infor-  valuable  is  to  tie  discovered  and  ascertained, 
niation  remaining  from  other,  especially  co- 

for 
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for  the  commaml.  But  that  Attica  might  be  safe  while  a  large  part  of 
its  force  was  on  distant  service,  the  armament  was  directed  first  to  the 
repression  of  the  annoyance  suffered  from  VEgina.  Chabrias  landed  on 
that  iland  ;  an  action  insucd  ;  Gorgopas  was  killed,  and  such  slaughter 
M'as  made  of  his  troops  and  seamen,  that,  for  some  time,  the  Attic  coast 
and  navigation,  in  the  cotemporary  historian's  expression,  were  unmo- 
lested as  in  peace. 

The  Lacedaemonian  revenue,  notwithstanding  the  tribute  collected, 
was  evidently  scanty  for  the  cxpence  of  a  naval  war:  a  deficiency  to 
which,  apparently  in  a  great  degree,  must  be  attributed  the  narrow  and 
desultory  exertion  by  land.     After  the  blow  in  ^Egina,   the  surviving  Xen.  Hel. 
crews  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  Eteonicus,  who  succeeded  Gorgopas  ^  13  ^  ^ 
in  the  command,  because  he  had  no  pay  for  them.     The  resource  of  the 
Lacedemonian  government  was  in  the  personal  character  of  Teleutias. 
Not  raised  to  fame   by  any  achievement  of  extraordinary  splendor, 
Teleutias  had  the  merit  of  attaching,  in  a  singular  degree,  the  affection  s.  3,  4, 
and  esteem  of  those  who  served  under  him.     On  his  arrival  to  take  the 
command  from  Eteonicus,  joy  pervaded  the  armament.     Assembling 
the  soldiers  and  seamen,   '  I  bring  no  pay  with  me,'  he  said,  '  but,  God 
'  willing,  and  you  assisting,  I  will  endevor  that  you  shall  not  want. 

*  You  know  that,  when  I  commanded  before,  my  door  was  always  open 
'  to  any  who  desired  to  speak  with  me,  and  so  it  shall  be  now.  When 
'  you  have  plenty,  you  shall  find  me  well  supplied;  but  when  you  see 

*  me  bearing  cold  and  heat  and  M'atching,  you  must  expect  in  these 
'  also  to  have  your  share.     You  have,  I  know,  deserved  the  reputation 

*  of  brave  men.     It  will  be  your  business  now  to  increase  that  repu- 

*  tation.  We  must  labor  together  that  we  may  injoy  together ;  and 
'  what  is  more  gratifying  than  to  procure  our  subsistence  by  our  arms, 
'  without  flattering  any  man,  Greek  or  barbarian,  for  pay  ?  Plenty  at 
'  the  enemy's  expence  is  at  the  same  time  wealth  and  glory.'  He  was 
answered  with  a  universal  shout,  '  Command,  and  we  will  obey  ! ' 

Teleutias  resolved  immediately  to  use  this  ready  zeal.     He  ordered  s.  16, 17,  la. 
all  aboard  in  the  evening,  with  one  day's  provision ;  and  crossing  the 
gulph,  to  within  a  mile  of  the  harbour  of  Peir^eus,  waited  for  daybreak. 
With  his  small  squadron,  only  twelve  triremes,  he  then  pushed  into  the 

port. 
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port.  A  force  more  than  sufficient  to  overwlielm  him  was  there,  but 
not  a  ship  in  a  state  for  action.  The  surprize  was  as  complete  as  he 
had  foreseen  or  could  wish.  Such  triremes  as  fell  readily  within  his 
reach  he  rendered  unserviceable  ;  many  laden  merchant-ships  he  towed 
away  ;  and  some  of  his  crews,  leaping  asliore,  surrounded  some  seafaring 

Xen.  Hel.      and  mercantile  men,  and  forced  them  aboard,  prisoners.     Alarm  sprcd 

■  jp  ■  '  rapidly  among  the  inhabitants:  those  within  doors  ran  out  to  inquire 
what  the  disturbance  was ;  those  without,  as  where  defence  (not  the 
business  mcerly  of  a  garrison)  was  the  near  interest  of  all,  hastened  in 
for  their  arms ;  M'hile  some  ran  to  the  city  to  communicate  the  intel- 
ligence; and  shortly  all  Athens,  horse  and  foot,  came  down,  in  the 
apprehension  that  the  port  was  already  in  the  enemy's  possession. 

j_  20.  Meanwhile  Teleutias,  sending  away  his  prizes,  under  convoy  of  four 

triremes,  for  vEgina,  with  the  rest  of  his  squadron  coasted  Attica  south- 
Avard.  Numerous  fishing  vessels,  with  some  passage-boats,  from  the 
ilands,  concluding  that  a  squadron  from  Peira:us  must  be  Athenian, 
fell  into  his  hands,  without  attempting  flight.  At  Sunium  he  captured 
several  trading-ships,  some  laden  with  corn,  some  with  other  merchan- 
dize.    Directing  then  his  course  to  Jigina,   and  there  selling  his  prizes, 

s.  21.  he  gave  his  crews  a  month's  pay  in  advance,   and  quickly  his  comple- 

ments, which  he  had  found  deficient,  were  filled  with  volunteers  ; 
and  he  had  a  squadron  as  zealous  in  the  service  an<l  orderly  as  it  had 
lately  been  backward  and  mutinous. 

But  when  a  naval  force,  Mithout  which  their  own  territory  must 
always  be  insecure,  could  not  be  maintained  and  brought  into  action 
without  the  singular  ability  and  popularity,  and  perhaps  too  the 
good  fortune,  of  a  Teleutias ;  when,  after  great  victories  by  land,  they 
had  scarcely  advanced  a  step  against  their  enemies,  even  in  Europe; 
and,  in  Asia  and  the  ilands,  the  extensive  command  which  devolved  to 
them  by  the  extinction  of  the  empire  of  Athens,  was  nearly  passed 
away  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  were  aware  that  their  resources  were  unequal 
to  break  a  league  of  half  Greece  against  them,  assisted  with  money 
from  Persia :  they  found  that  a  war  to  pull  down  the  once  widely 
dreaded  power  of  Athens,  and  a  war  to  maintain  their  own  power,  now 
become  little  less  invidious,  were  very  differently  considered  by  those 
11  whose 
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vhose  support  was  necessary  to  them ;  and  tliat,  after  recalling  their 
able  and  successful  commander  from  Asia,  not  only  their  authority 
among  the  Grecian  states  of  their  alliance,  but  even  the  safety  of  their 
own  territory,  was  precarious. 

Under  this  pressure,  looking  around  for  means  of  relief,  there  were 
circumstances  aftording    hope  that  negotiation   M'ith  Persia   might  be 
attempted  with  advantage,  and  the  resolution  was  taken  to  make^the 
trial.     Teribazus,   who  had  shown  a  disposition  so  friendly  to   them, 
was  returned  to  the  chief  command   in  Asia  Minor;   and  the  hostile 
Pharnabazus,  honored  with  the  gift  of  the  king's  daughter  in  marriage, 
was  gone  from  his  satrapy  to  the  capital.     At  the  same  time,  in  conse-  y      tr  j 
quence  of  successful  negotiation   at  Syracuse  and  among  the  Italian  J- 5.  c.  i. 
states,    a  poM'erful  reinforcement  to   the   fleet   was   expected ;  which 
might  inable  Lacedsemon    to   treat  upon    more   equal    terms,  than   if 
excluded  from  the  seas,  and  sinking  under  her  enemies  arms.  Antalcidas, 
who  had  successfully  conducted  the  former  negotiation  witli  Teribazus, 
was  the  person  who  stood  forward  for  the  management  of  the  business, 
or  whom  the  administration,  and,  apparently,  the  public  voice  called  s.  6  &  22. 
for.     Beside  his   interest  in  Lacediemon,  which   appears  to  have  been  ^;  V?  i^^* 
powerful,  not  only  the  favor  he  had  acquired  with  Teribazus,  but  his 
connection  of  hospitality  with  Ariobarzanes,  who  governed  the  Helle- 
spontine  satrapy  in  the  absence  of  Pharnabazus,  strongly  recommended 
him;  and  he  was  appointed,  at  the  same  time,  commander-in-chief  in 
Asia,  and  ambassador  to  the  Persian  government. 

Arriving  at  Ephesus  in  autumn,  Antalcidas  sent  the  fleet,  consisting  j^  q   ggg 
of  twenty-five  triremes,   under  his  vice-admiral  Nicolochus,  to  oppose  01-9S.  i. 
Iphicrates  in  the  Hellespont.     He  went  himself  immediately  to  wait  1.5.  c.  i.  s.6. 
upon. Teribazus,  whom  he  found  not  only  disposed,  to  Lacedxmon  and  ^  ^"' 
to  himself,  in  the  same  friendly  manner  as  before,  but  furnished  with 
authority  from  his  court  to  ingage  in  even  offensive  alliance,  for  the  pur-        y 
pose  of  compelling  the  confederated  republics  to  accede  to  terms  of  peace, 
which  had  been  settled  in  the  Persian  cabinet  ^^     Returning  then  to 

Ephesus, 


»9  , 


|t;//^a;j^1'iv  ^ectrtf^ta,  li  iJj  l9i'?.oi(»    tos   i'Xiysv.     Upon  a  comparison  of  this  pas- 

Afijiiaroi  xal  ot  ^vj^j^a^oi  -^^u^m  tS  U^w  %  «v-     sage    with   that  wliere  Teribuzus   wns  last 

before 
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Xen,  Uel  Epllcsus,  the  satiap  accompanied  him  '°.  There  intelligence  came  to 
s  7  &4  *^^^"^  *^^^*  Iphicrates,  having  collected  all  the  scattered  naval  force  of 
the  Athenians  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Hellespont,  to  the  number 
of  thirty-two  triremes,  blockaded  Nicolochus  in  the  harbour  of  Abydus  ; 
and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  squadron,  daily  expected  from  Syracuse 
and  Italy  to  assist  the  Lacedfemonians,  would  be  intercepted.  Upon 
this  Antalcidas  hastened  by  land  to  Abydus.  By  a  stratagem  he  took 
eight  triremes,  coming  from  the  Thracian  coast  to  reinforce  Iphicrates. 
He  was  soon  after  joined  by  twenty  from  Sicily  and  Italy.  Collecting 
then  the  naval  force  of  all  the  Ionian  towns,  over  which  the  influence 
of  Teribazus  extended,  and,  through  th--  friendship  of  Ariobarzanes, 
receiving  some  even  from  the  iEolian,  which  would  rather  have  gone 
to  reinforce  the  enemy,  had  Pharnabazus  remained  in  the  satrapy, 
he  was  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  above  eighty  triremes.  The  Athenians 
Avere  utterly  unable  to  contend  with  this  force :  the  Lacedaemonians 
commanded  the  seas ;  and  the  Athenian  authority,  trade,  and  revenue, 
in  the  Hellespontine  countries,  ceased. 

Antalcidas,  possessing  means  thus  for  conquest,   persevered  never- 
theless in  his  purpose  of  making  peace ;  and  the  temper  of  the  principal 
belligerent  republics,  which  had  felt  severely  the  pressure  of  war,  at  this 
:26.  time  favored  his  purpose.     The  Athenians,  seeing  the  command  of  the 

sea  decidedly  gone  from  them,  and  the  king,  from  theirs,  become  the 
enemy's  ally,  fearing  a  second  siege  of  Athens  itself,  and  in  the  mean 
time  unable  to  protect  their  territory  against  the  ravage  even  of  ^Eginetan 
privateers,  ^rere  earnest  for  peace.  Even  the  Lacedaemonians,  employed, 
in  some  towns,  in  guarding  against  the  danger  of  forein  assault;  in  others 
in  the  more  irksome  service  of  obviating  sedition  and  preventing  revolt; 
a  whole  mora  in  Lechteum  and  another  in  Orchomenus,  while  Corinth 


before  tnentioned,  the  meaning  of  the  histo-  The  historian  has  omitted  to  mention  whe* 

rian  appears  I  think  clearly  that  given  in  the  ther  Antalcidas  went  to  wait  upon  Teribazus. 

text:  but  the  incomplete   connection    and  The  Latin  translator  seems  to  have  under- 

rieficient  explanation  in  many  parts  of  the  stood  it  to  be  in  Upper  Asia;  but  I  rather 

Grecian  annals,  show  that  the  work  never  think  the  word  xoIiCi?  means  no  more  than 

had  the  author's  finishing  hand.  that  Teribaxus  came  du-wn  to  tlie  coast  with 

'°  'o  ^i  AvIaAiiJat  xals'Su  /*(»  ^il»  Tit^iSa^bt.  Antalcidasj  probably  from  Sardis. 


was 


\ 
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was  a  constant  and  most  harrassing  object  of  contest;  tired  of  conti- 
nual calls  to  these  and  similar  duties,  were  little  allured  by  the  prospect 
of  conquest  beyond  the  yEgean.  Still  more  the  Argians,  distressed  by 
repeated  ravage  of  their  rich  territory,  more  exposed  than  any  others 
of  the  confederacy  to  a  repetition  of  the  evil,  and  without  a  fleet  to 
revenge,  or  transmarine  possessions  whence  to  supply  themselves,  had 
more  than  others  occasion  for  peace.  The  Boeotians  only  remained, 
less  solicitous  to  put  an  end  to  a  war,  from  which  latterly  they  had  less 
suffered,  but  which  they  could  not  support  alone. 

The  proposal  however  for  peace  was  not  made  in  a  manner  the  most 
creditable  to  Laceda^mon,  or  likely  to  be  very  gratifying  to  the  Greek 
nation.     It  came  from  Teribazus,  in  the  form  of  a  requisition,  for  a  xph.  iiel. 
congress  of  ministers  from  all  the  bellic'erent  republics,  which  mio'ht  be  '•^-  *^- ^• 

O  .-5  1'  '^  s.  ^7. 

disposed  to  accede  to  terms  of  peace,  to  be  offered  by  the  king.    Never- 
theless all  sent  their  ministers.     The  congress  being  opened,  Teribazus  jj  q  gggn 
produced  a  rescript  from  the  king,  showed  the  royal  signet,  and  then  01.  9s.  2. 
red  thus:  '  Artaxerxes  the  king  holds  it  just,  That  all  cities  on  the 
'  continent  of  Asia  belona;  to  his  dominion,  together  with  the  Hands  of  ,'  °"'    ^  " 

fc>  '  O  1.0.     c.  I. 

'  Clazomenas  and  Cyprus ;  and  that  all  other  Grecian  cities,  little  and  s.  28. 

*  great,  be  independent,  except  that  the  ilands  of  Lemnus,  Imbrus  and 
'  Scirus  remain,  as  of  old,  under  the  dominion  of  Athens.     If  any 

*  refuse  these  terms,  against  such  I  will  join  in  Avar  with  those  who 

*  accept  them,  and  give  my  assistance,  by  land  and  by  sea,  with  ships 
'  and  with  money  '".' 

However  strange  this  dictatorial  address,  from  a  Persian  governor 
to  the  Greek  nation,  may  appear  to  those  whose  ideas  of  the  Grecian 
spirit  of  independency  have  been  drawn  from  declaimers  under  the 
lloman  empire,  yet,  from  cotemporary  writers,  it  does  not  seem  that  the 
general  mind  M'as  greatly  shocked  by  it.    Evidently  however  the  Greeks 

"   Polybius  (1.1.  p. 7.)  and  Strabo  (1.  G.  person  here  copied  from  tiie  Greek,  has  pro. 

p.2S7.)  say,  that  the  peace  of  Antalcidaswas  bably  been  preserved  from  the  Persian, 
made  in  the  ic)th  year  after  the   battle  of         Clazomens  was  separated  by  so  very  nar- 

Aigospotami;  and   this  has  been  the  canon  row  a  stiait,  that  it  was  generally  considered 

to  which  Dodwell  has   accommodated    his  as  a  city  of  tlie  Ionic  main:  it  has  been  spe- 

dutes.  cified  here  apparently  to  obviate  cavilling. 

■'^  The  change  from  the  third  to  the  first 

Vol.  hi.  X  .x  had 
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had  no  reason  to  fear,  and  did  not  fear,  the  Persian  military  power. 
Persia  was  incomparably  Aveaker  than  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and 
G  reece  united  would  have  been  stronger.  Perhaps  indeed  there  never 
existed,  at  any  period,  a  nation  so  superior  in  military  force  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  as  that  assemblage  of  little  military  commonwealths 
at  this  time  was,  could  they  have  been  firmly  united.  But,  tho  inca- 
pable of  steddy  union,  they  had  felt  severely  the  inconveniencics  of 
discord,  and  of  that  unfailing  source  of  discord,  the  separate  indepen- 
dency of  every  city.  Nothing  but  the  fear  of  greater,  and  indeed  of 
the  greatest  evils,  could  have  produced  the  submissive  attachment  of 
the  smaller  republics  to  Athens  or  Lacedsemon ;  Avhile  even  those  com- 
manding cities  found  perpetual  uneasiness,  from  an  authority  which 
they  could  neither  quietly  holdnor  safely  abdicate.  When  the  military 
power  of  Persia  then  ceased  to  be  feared  ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Grecian  military  were  sought  by  the  Persian  satraps,  and  employment 
in  the  Persian  service  became  familiar  to  Grecian  troops;  when  friendly 
intercourse  and  the  pledge  of  hospitality  became  common  between 
Greeks  of  rank  and  the  Persian  great ;  but  especially  after  the  high 
favor  with  which  Cyrus  had  distinguished  the  Greeks,  and  when  the 
event  of  his  expedition  had  so  clearly  shown,  that  the  Persian  king  was 
to  be  feared  only  on  account  of  his  Avealth,  which  inabled  Greeks  to 
subdue  Greeks,  but  no  longer  inabled  Persia,  without  Grecian  assist- 
ance, to  be  formidable  to  Greece,  the  Persian  king  might  be  considered 
as  no  unnatural  mediator  in  the  destructive  quarrels  of  the  Greeks 
among  themselves.  Accustomed  to  the  authority  of  men  nearer  their 
own  level,  officers  of  the  Lacedemonian  or  Athenian  governments, 
they  little  felt  the  indignity  of  submission  to  the  mandate  of  the  great 
potentate  of  Asia. 
Xen.  Hel.  Thus  prepared  then,  all  the  belligerent  republics,  upon  being  applied 

to  by  their  respective  ministers  at  the  congress,  immediately  acceded 
to  the  terms  proposed.  Even  the  Thebans  did  not,  as  far  as  appears, 
profess  to  make  any  difficulty.  Their  great  object  was,  not  the  freedom 
of  Greece,  but  the  establishment  of  their  own  power  over  all  the 
Boeotian  towns.  They  required,  therefore,  that  the  oath  of  the  Theban 
ministers  should  be  taken  as  the  complete  representatives  of  Boeotia. 
11  A  remarkable 


1.  5.  c.  1 
8.29. 


Xen.  Hel. 
1.  5.  , 
s.  30. 


sect.vii.        peace  of  antalcidas. 

A  remarkable  controversy  insued.  Agesilaus,  says  the  historian  his 
friend,  declared  he  would  not  accept  their  oath,  unless  made  in  exact 
conformity  to  the  king's  rescript,  which  required  the  independency  of 
every  Grecian  city,  little  and  great.  The  Theban  ministers  said  '  that 
'  -no  such  requisition  had  been  received  at  Thebes.'  '  Go  then,'  said 
Agesilaus,  '  and  ask.  But  at  the  same  time  tell  your  employers  that, 
'  unless  they  comply,  Thebes  will  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the 
peace.'  The  ministers  went  accordingly :  but  Agesilaus,  in  his  ani- 
mosity against  the  Thebans,  would  immediately  employ  coercive  mea-  ^-  •''•  «• ' 
sures,  and  his  influence  decided  the  ephors.  Orders  were  issued  for 
the  army  to  assemble,  Lacedemonians  and  allies,  at  Tegea ;  and  the 
king  himself,  after  a  propitious  border-passing  sacrifice,  hastened  thither. 
Before  he  was  ready  to  march,  however,  the  Theban  ministers  returned, 
with  a  declaration  of  the  acquiescence  of  their  commonwealth;  and 
accordingly  Thebes  was  admitted  to  the  general  terms  of  peace,  and 
the  Boeotian  towns  were  restored  to  independency. 

The  Corinthians  and  Argians,  after  having  separately  sworn  to  the 
peace",  were  still  for  preserving  the  union  of  the  two  republics;  but 
this  could  not  be  done,  so  powerful  still  was  the  adverse  party  in 
Corinth,  without  keeping  a  body  of  Argian  troops  there.  Agesilaus 
threatened  immediate  hostility,  against  both  Corinth  and  Argos,  if 
these  were  not  withdrawn.  A  reluctant  obedience  was  paid  to  his  re- 
quisition thus  inforced.  Upon  the  departure  of  the  Argians,  all  those 
Corinthians,  who,  since  the  Argian  connection,  had  been  living  in 
banishment,  returned  to  their  country ;  those  who  had  been  most  active 
in  promoting  that  connection,  together  with  the  more  notorious  of 
those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  massacre  which  preceded  itj 
aware  that  Corinth  was  no  longer  a  place  of  safety  for  them,  emigrated ; 
and  Corinth  and  Argos  became,  as  formerly,  distinct  republics.  Thus 
peace  was  established  throughout  Greece;  armies  were  dismissed,  fleets 
laid  up;  and  friendly  and  commercial  intercourse  became  open,  among 
all  the  republics  of  the  nation ;  at  least  as  far  as  the  political  circum- 

'^  This  is  not  directly  said,  but  seems  clearly  enough  implied  in  the  concise  expression 
*>i  Xenophou, 

X  X  a  stances 
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s.  31. 
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stances  of  the  country  would  allow,  numerous  citizens  of  every  re- 
public, being  in  exile,  and  faction  yet  remaining  within  all. 

Agesilaus,  it  is  evident,  approved  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas ;  and,  in 
Isocr.  de  one  of  the  most  studied  of  the  political  tracts  of  Isocrates,  in  which  he 
t.  2.  ed.  '  ^^^^  most  urgently  contended  for  the  general  freedom  of  Greece,  we  find 
Auger.  it  not  only  approved,  as  a  proper  measure  at  the  time,  but  recom- 

mended as  a  model  for  following  occasions.  '  Nothing,'  he  says, 
'  can  be  juster,  nothing  more  advantageous  for  Athens'*.'     On  another 

Isocr.  Pana-  occasion  indeed,  when  stimulation  against  LacediEmou  was  amono-  his 
then,  p.  igb.        .  *  .  ° 

t.  3.  objects,  he  has  taken  the  abandoning  of  the  Asian  Greeks,  to  subjection 

under  Persia,  as  grotind  for  vehement  invective.  And  indeed  throughout 
Greece,  wherever  there  was  a  disposition  adverse  to  Lacedsemon,  or 
the  purpose  of  exciting  such,  this  appears  to  have  been  a  favorite  topic 
for  reproach ;  whence  perhaps  Xenophon,  who,  in  his  general  history, 
has  given  an  account  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  as  if  he  concurred 
in  sentiment  with  his  patron  Agesilaus  about  it,  in  his  panegyric  of 
Agesilaus  has  wholly  avoided  the  subject.  That  concession  was  indeed 
a  surrender  of  the  proudest  and  fairest  claim  of  glory  that  Lacedasmon 
perhaps  ever  acquired.  Yet  it  seems  not  justly  to  be  imputed  as  a 
peculiar  crime  or  dishonor  to  Antalcidas.  A  similar,  or  rather  a  more 
disgraceful  dereliction  of  the  cause  of  the  Asian  Greeks,  occurred  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  They  had  been  found  under 
the  protection  (so  half  Greece  would  have  termed  it,  but  at  worst 
under  the  dominion)  of  a  Grecian  people;  they  were  left  to  the  mercy 
of  barbarians,  in  subjection  to  the  Persian  empire.  But,  on  the  present 
occasion,  the  Lacedaemonians  had  to  alledge,  that  not  they,  but  their 
enemies,  had  betrayed  the  common  cause  of  the  nation,  by  producing 
the  necessity  for  recalling  Agesilaus  from  his  glorious  exertions,  which 
had  rescued  the  Asian  Greeks  from  forein  dominion,  and  given  them 
independency  ". 

A  deep 

^   Piitarch,    in    his   life    of    Agesilaus  cording  even  to  his  account,  Agesilaus  jus- 

(p.    1111.)     says    that  Antalcidas    was   tha  tilied  the  treaty  in  argument,  and  supported 

political  enemy  of  Agesilaus;  but  the  con-  it  by  deed.     P.  1112.  ed.  H.  Stepb.     lu  his 

trary  appears  sufficiently  evident  from  Xe-  life  of  Artaxerses  he  is  very  futile  on  the 

Eophon,  and,   were   confirmation   wanting,  subject  of  this  treaty, 

we  have  it  from  Plutarch  himself;  for,  ac-  *'  Que  cannot  but  smile  at  the  grave  as- 
sertion 
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A  deep  policy  has,  by  some  writers,  Mithout  any  apparent  foundation, 
been  attributed  to  the  Persian  court  in  this  transaction.  Considcrina-  the 
interest  of  Lacedaimou  as  distinct  from  the  common  interest  of  Greece, 
Antalcidas  certainly  served  his  country  very  ably.  Simple  and  concise  as 
the  terms  of  the  peace  are,  not  only  they  appear  directly  calculated  to 
promote  the  interest  of  Laceda^mon,  but  (except  as  far  as  dominion  in 
Asia  may  have  been  an  object  of  ambition)  they  answered  the  principal 
purposes  of  Laceda;mon  completely.  To  break  the  growing  power  of 
Thebes,  by  emancipating  the  Boeotian  towns,  and  to  divide  Corinth 
from  Arg'os,  had  been  the  great  objects  of  the  war,  and  were  the  im- 
mediate effects  of  the  peace;  for  the  more  ready  and  quiet  production 
of  which  Athens  was  bribed  with  permission,  contrary  to  the  general 
spirit  of  the  treaty,  to  retain  the  dominion  of  its  three  ilands.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  observed  by  Xenophon,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  established  xcn.  Hel. 
their  credit  and  influence  in  Greece  much  more  completel}',  and  put  '•  ^\  ^-  '• 
tlieir  commonwealth  altogether  in  a  much  more  splendid  situation,  by 
the  peace  which  had  its  name  from  Antalcidas,  than  by  that  which  had 
concluded  the  Peloponnesian  war;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  he  attri- 
butes the  advantage  to  their  having  presided  in  the  business  (modern 
language  will  scarcely  render  his  expression  more  exactly)  under  a 
commission  from  the  Persian  king'"^.  So  much,  liowever,  if  Ave  may 
trust  Plutarch  for  the  anecdote,  Mas  Agesilaus  persuaded  that  the  interest  p^^^.  ^^ggj] 
of  Lacedajmon  was  well  considered  in  the  treaty,  that,  when  somebody,  t.  2.  p.  1112. 
reviling  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  said  that  Lacedaimon  was  gone  over 
to  the  Persian  interest:  '  Rather,'  he  answered,  '  Persia  to  the  Lacedee- 
'  monian;'  and  so,   in  truth,   it  seems  to  have  been. 

sertion  of  Diodorus,  that   the  abandoning  as  LacertKtnonian  supremacy.     Tlie  aristov 

of  the    Asian    Greelcs    was   what    hurt   the  cratical  would  have  been  sure  to  suft'er  uuder 

Athenians  and  Thebans   on  this   occasion.  Theban  or  Athenian. 

Diod.    I.  14.  c.  111.     The  Asian,  like    the         3«  — ; ;,  AaxsJatftoHoi  ■ariXw  tVotwsVefoi 

European,  Greeks  were  divided  between  the  ly.'.uvTo  Tx.  t?;  iv' AnaT^niiou  Eif^nj;  xaAQUft/iij* 

aristocratical  party  and    the   deniocratical.  ^foj-cirui  yaf  y.t^nitot  t?«  i?ro  ^eunhiu;  )ta\«v. 

Perbapsboth  would  do  as  well  under  Persian  n-i(tyOfis->n  u^wi,  «.  t.  e. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Affairs  of  Greece,  from  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas  till  the 
Depression  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Power,  and  the  Eleva-> 
lion  of  Thebes  to  Supremacy  among  the  Grecian  Repub-- 
Lies,  by  the  Battle  of  Leuctra. 

SECTION    I. 

Despotism  of  Lacechemon  ;  Pu>iish}7ient  of  Mantineia  :  Restoration  of 

Phliasian  exiles. 

THE  real  disgrace  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  and  apparently  too 
the  clamor  against  it,  arose  principally  from  the  insuing  con- 
duct of  the  Lacedemonians.  Trouble  and  misfortune  had  not  yet 
taught  them  moderation.  No  thought  was  entertained  of  attaching 
the  Greek  nation  by  a  just  and  generous  conduct ;  by  any  fair  com- 
munication of  rights  and  privileges;  by  any  establishment,  pervading 
all  the  republics,  that  might  insure  justice  to  the  subordinate  against 
the  imperial  state,  or  to  the  subjects  of  each  against  their  respective 
administrations.  A  maxim  of  Agesilaus  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon, 
that  Lacedfemon  always  would  be  powerful  enough  if  the  Greeks  were 
prudent ;  that  is,  if  they  duly  regarded  their  own  interest '.  Perhaps 
the  maxim  might  be  inverted  :  Greece  might  have  been  powerful  had 
Lacedicmon  been  prudent.  But  the  very  first  measure  of  its  govern- 
ment, remarkable  enough  to  claim  the  notice  of  history,  was  even 
impudently  arbitrary.  Having  inforced  the  acceptance  of  peace, 
1.  5.  c.  2.'  among  all  the  republics  of  the  nation,  according  to  their  own  con- 
*•  ^-  struction  of  the  king  of  Persia's  rescript,  they  proceeded  to  take  into 

r»  p        „    consideration  the  state  of  their  confederacy.    Some  of  those  called  their 
01.93.3.       allies  had  been  held  to  their  ingagements  by  fear  only  :  it  was  well 

'  — —  tV;5t/{«»  it  T»Ts,  hat  si  "EWmft?  TV^gtiwcn,    Xen,  Agesil,  c,  7.  s.  3. 

known 
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known  that  their  wishes  v,-eve  rather  for  the  success  of  the  enemy. 
These,  after  deUberation  on  the  subject,  it  was  resolved  to  punish, 
and,  by  strong  measures  of  coercion,  to  prevent  future  defection. 

They  began  then  with  showing,  in  the  instance  of  Mantineia,  that  it 
might  sometimes  be  safer  to  be  the  enemy  than  the  ally  of  Laceda;mon. 
It  was  imputed  to  the  Mantineians,  that,  during  the  war,  they  had  sent  Xen.  Ilel. 
supplies  of  corn  to  the  Avgians  ;  that,  on  pretence  of  a  truce,   they  had  ;  2.  *^"  ^* 
sometimes  omitted  to  send  their  proportion  of  troops  to  the  army  ; 
that  their  troops,  when  with  the  army,  served  ill :  that,  in  short,  it  was 
well  known  the  Mantineians  always  repined  at  the  success,  and  rejoiced 
in  the  misfortunes  of  the  LacedsKmonian  arms.     On  all  these  accounts 
it  was  required  that  the  Mantineians  should  themselves  destroy  the  *•  1. 2. 
fortifications  of  their  city;  and  declaration  was  formally  made  to  them,  ^^°^-  ^•^^• 
that  nothing  less  would  be  accepted,  in  proof  that  the  various  acts  of 
treason,  in  the  war,  were  not  acts  of  the  commonwealth  ;  with  admo- 
nition added,  that,  in  the  current  year,  the  Thirty-years  truce,   be- 
tween  Mantineia  and   Lacedtemon,  would  expire.     The  value  of  this 
admonition  we  can  only   gather  from  what  we  find  scattered,  among  ^j'-^'^-^*- 

•'     °  ....  .        .  <^*  tois  Hist. 

the  early  Greek  writers,  concerning  Grecian  ideas  of  natural  justice  j 
by  which  we  learn  that  the  condition  of  the  Ecspondi,  those  to  whom 
we  are  Ijound  by  no  express  compact,  if  they  were  the  weaker  party, 
was  indeed  terrible. 

The  Mantineians  refusing  obedience  to  the  despotic  injunction,  war  Xen.  Hel. 
was  immediately  denounced  against  them.  But  Agesilaus,  tho  unable  ^■g;'^"^* 
apparently  to  prevent  the  measure,  was  so  little  satisfied  with  it,  that, 
on  pretence  of  his  personal  obligation  to  the  Mantineians,  for  services 
done  to  the  king  his  father,  Archidamus,  in  the  Messnian  rebellion, 
he  requested  of  the  general  assembly''  to  excuse  him  from  the  com- 
mand. Those  services  to  the  king  must  have  been  equally  services  to 
the  commonwealth ;  but,  while  the  excuse  was  admitted,  the  resolu- 
tion against  Mantineia  was  prosecuted.  Agesipolis  also  was  not  with- 
out cause  of  forbearance  toward  Mantineia,  for  services  to  his  father, 
Pausauias  ;  who  was  still  living  there,  and  indebted  particularly  to  the 

chiefs 
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chiefs  of  tlie  democratical  party,  which  now  governed  the  city,  for  his 
best  comforts  in  banislinient.  It  was  probably  some  confidence  in 
their  interest  with  the  reigning  kings  of  Lacedasmon,  that  imboldened 
the  Mantineians  to  resist  the  mandates  of  those  whom  Thebes  and  Argos 
had  not  dared  to  resist.  Agesipohs,  however,  obeyed  the  decree, 
Avhich  directed  him  to  take  the  command  of  the  expedition  against 
them. 
Xcn.  Hel.  The  usual  ravage  of  G  rccian  armies  was  spred  over  the  IMantineian 

e'y  ^'"'       territory,  without  producing  the  obedience  required.    Agcsipolis  there- 
fore proceeded  to  incompass  the  town  M'ith  a  contravallation.     The 
work  Avas  already  far  advanced,  when  he  Avas  informed  that  the  town 
was  so  provided,  through  the  uncommon  abundance  of  the  preceding 
harvest,    that   there    could  be   no    hope   of  quickly    reducing  it    by 
famine.     Fearing  therefore  the  various  inconveniencies,  both  to  Lace- 
daemon  and  the  allies,  of  a  protracted  blockade,  he  recurred  to  a  mode 
of  siege,  for  which  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  place  offered 
opportunity.     A  very  plentiful  stream,  the  Ophis,  flowed  through  it. 
Xen.  ibid.      Stopping  the  current  below,  he  flooded  the  town;  and  the  foundations, 
1.  8.  c.'^s. '      ^ot  of  the  houses  only,  but  of  the  fortifications  also,  formed  of  un- 
burnt  bricks,  were  shortly  sapped.     Every  effort  of  the  Mantineians 
was  inefficacious  to  check  the  threatened  ruin.     They  proposed  to 
capitulate,  but  the  offer  to  demolish  their  already  tottering  fortifica- 
tions M-as  not  now  accepted.     It  was  required  that  the  city  should  be 
abandoned,    and    that    the    people   should   separate   to  their   several 
Ch  4  s.  2     boroughs,  whence  their  forefathers  had  assembled,  to  make  Mantineia 
of  this  Hist,   the  common  capital  of  their  little  territory.     The  expected  horrors  of 
a  storm,  or  of  the  lot,  so  dreadful  among  the  Greeks,  of  prisoners  at 
discretion,   inforced  the  acceptance  of  this  severe  condition. 
Xen.  He].  The  chiefs  of  the  democratical  party,  and  especially  those  whose 

1.5.  C.2.  disposition  to  the  Argiau  contiCction  was  most  notorious,  dreading  the 
sanguinary  animosity  of  their  fellowcitizens  of  the  opposite  party,  still 
more  than  the  vengeance  of  the  Lacedsenionians,  were  apprehensive 
that  the  sanctity  of  the  capitulation,  inforced  only  by  sacrifice  and 
oath,  would  be  but  a  weak  protection  for  them  ;  and  the  historian 
has  evidently  thought  their  fear  not  unfotinded.  The  influence,  how- 
ever. 
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ever,  of  the  banished  king,  Pausanias,  was  so  exerted  with  his  son, 
that  the  desired  tho  wretched  resource  of  exile  was  secured  to  tliem. 
In  taking  possession  of  the  town,  the  Lacediemonian  troops  Hned  the 
street  leading  to  the  gate,  while  sixty  of  the  most  obnoxious  passed 
out :  '  and  tho,'  says  the  histoaian,  '  they  had  spears  in  their  hands 
'  and  enmity  enough  in  their  hearts,  yet  they  were  restrained  from 
*  offering  injury,  much  more  easily  than  the  best  of  the  Mantineians  :' 
meaning  the  nobility,  or  oligarchal  leaders  :  '  a  great  instance  of  sub- 
'  ordination,'  he  continues,  '  and  which  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.' 
When  Xenophon  could  speak  so,  it  is  evident  that  the  Greeks  were  as 
incapable  of  coalescing  in  a  just  and  well-regulated  free  government,  as 
the  French  at  the  time  of  their  revolution. 

Not  the  fortifications  only,  but  the  houses  of  Mantineia  were  then  Xen.  nd. 
demolished.  The  removal  was  at  first  very  grievous  to  the  people,  as  '■  i'  '^•'* 
most  were  under  the  necessity  of  building  new  habitations.  Those, 
however,  who  had  any  landed  property,  soon  became  satisfied  with  the 
change  :  finding,  as  Xenophon  observes,  convenience  in  living  near 
their  estates,  and  being  delivered,  by  the  establishment  of  aristocracy, 
from  the  vexation  of  demagogues.  The  Mantineian  commonwealtli 
l)ecame  thus,  under  the  name  of  alliance,  completely  a  province  to 
Laced«mon.  The  men  of  property,  depending  upon  Lacedtemonian 
protection,  both  for  their  authority  and  for  the  best  security  to  their 
possessions,  were  of  course  attached  to  the  Lacedaemonian  cause  ; 
while  the  lower  people,  the  power  of  intriguing  orators  to  direct  their 
passions  in  one  overbearing  current,  being  checked  by  their  separation, 
and  their  minds  being  in  consequence  less  occupied  by  politics,  obeyed 
more  readily  and  cheerfully  the  requisitions  of  the  Lacedemonian 
officers,  whenever  their  military  service  was  required. 

The  affairs  of  Mantineia  being  so  settled,  those  of  Phlius  Avere  s.  s,  9, 10 
taken  into  consideration.  A  petition  had  been  presented,  from  the 
exiles  of  that  little  republic,  who  seem  to  have  had  a  fair  claim  to 
attention  and  protection  from  the  Lacedaemonian  government.  A 
representation  was  accordingly  sent  to  Phlius,  stating,  that  the  exiles 
were  not  only  friends  of  Lacedcemon,  but  guiltless  toward  their  own 
commonwealth  ;  and  it  was  therefore  hoped  that  coercive  measures 

Vol.  m.  Yy  would 
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would  be  needless,  to  procure  their  restoration.  Those  who  ruled 
Phlius  were  strongly  disposed  to  resist ;  but  the  numerous  friends  of 
the  exiles,  together  with  some  men  (such,  says  Xenophon,  as  are 
found  in  most  cities)  ready  for  any  change,  deterred  them.  It  was 
therefore  decreed,  '  That  the  exiles  should  be  readmitted ;  that  their 

B.  C.  383.  '  property  should  be  restored  to  them  ;  that  those  who  had  bought  any 
'  part  of  it,  from  the  public,  should  be  reimbursed  by  the  public  ; 
*  that  any  dispute  arising,  about  anything  claimed,  should  be  decided 
'  by  due  course  of  law.' 


S  E  C  T  I  O  N     II. 

Lhttommon  tranqniUti/  in  Greece.  New  political  phenomenon  in 
Greece :  Inconvenience  of  the  Grecian  political  system :  Grouing 
power  of  Olynthus :  JFar  resolved  against  Olynthus  by  the  Congress 
of  the  Lacedcenionian  confederacy. 

After  the  dispersion  of  the  !Mantineians,  and  the  composure  of  the 

affairs   of  Phlius,  there  followed  an  uncommon  suspension  of  crimes 

and  calamities  in  Greece  ;  insomuch  that,  during  more  than  two  years, 

B.C.  382'.  nothing  occurred  for  the  historian's  notice.     This  quiet  was  at  length 

t>l.  99-  2.       interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  ministers,  at  Lacedsmon,  from  the  Grecian 

Xeii.  lie].      towns  of  Acanthus  and  ApoUonia  m  Thrace ;  whose  business  the  ephors 

\  n'^""'        deemed  so  important,  as  to  require  that  a  congress  of  the  confederacy 

should  be  summoned. 

The  circumstances  were  indeed  new  in  Grecian  politics.  That  terri- 
tory on  the  Thracian  coast  which  acquired  the  name  of  the  Chalcidic, 
had  been  settled  in  very  early  times,  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  by 
colonies  from  Greece  ;  invited  perhaps  not  more  by  tlie  fertility  of  the 
soil  arfd  the  ease  with  which  they  could  possess  themselves  of  it,  than 
by  the  extent  of  maritime  situation,  which  its  tliree  peninsulas  afforded 


3  This  is  Dodwell's  date.  But  he  seems  parently  the  embassy  from  Thrace  must  have 
to  have  crowded  too  mauy  transactions  into  taken  place  very  early  in  3S2,  if  not  rather 
the  latter  part  of  this  year  B.  C,  382.    Ap-    before  the  close  of  383. 

■within 
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within  a  narrow  compass,  whence  they  could  readily  support  each  other 
by  sea,  and  were  less  open  to  assault  from  any  overbearing  powtr 
by  land. 

Of  the  numerous  commercial  towns,  which  arose  in  this  region, 
each,  in  the  Grecian  manner,  a  separate  republic,  Olynthus  was  the 
mo.st  considerable.  By  what  fortunate  circumstances  led,  or  by  what 
superior  politicians  guided,  we  are  unijiformed,  the  Olynthians  had 
adopted  the  unusual  policy  of  associating  the  citizens  of  some  small 
neighboring  towns  in  all  their  civil  and  political  rights.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  wise  and  liberal  system  being  soon  experienced  by  all 
parties,  some  of  the  larger  towns  were  led  to  the  same  association. 
With  strength  and  credit,  ambition  grew  in  Olynthus;  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  draw  the  ^Macedonian  cities  from  allegiance  to  their  king 
Amyntas.  In  the  weakness  and  instability  of  the  Macedonian  govern- 
ment, worn  by  a  long  series-of  ci\il  broils,  and  now  pressed  in  war  by 
thelllyrians,  some  of  the  nearer  were  quickly  gained;  example  induced  Xen.  Hel. 
others,  more  distant,  to  accede;  and,  when  the  Acanthians  set  out  on  '•^•^•2- 
their  mission,  Pclla,  the  largest  town  of  Macedonia,  had  joined  the  Diod.  1. 14. 

C     03 

growing  commonwealth,  and   Amyntas  -was  nearly  expelled  from  his    ' 
kinsrdom. 

In  the  whole  course  of  Grecian  history,  with  exception  for  the 
apparent  good  principle  of  the  governments  of  the  heroic  ages,  nothing 
in  politics  had  occurred  so  worthy  of  imitation  throughout  Greece,  as 
the  Olynthian  system.  "What  precisely  was  the  form  of  the  Olynthian 
government,  we  ha\'e  no  information.  From  circumstances  however 
Ave  gather  that  it  was  a  mixed  republic;  constituted  on  a  more  liberal 
plan,  and  better  balanced,  than  any  other  noticed  by  anticnt  Avriters. 
Throughout  the  Grecian  states,  an  excessive  jealousy,  prevailing  for 
centuries,  had  produced  a  strange  alienation  of  Greeks  from  Greeks. 
In  IIomer"s  age,  intermarriage  was  common,  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  But  the  narrow  distrustful  spirit,  equally  of 
oligarchy  and  democracy,  which  had  superseded  the  tempered  monar- 
chies of  elder  times,  had  by  degrees  insulated  almost  every  toM'nship  ; 
insomuch  that  each  was  a  distinct  little  nation,  separated  from  all 
others  by  legal  interdictions,  not  common  among  great  nations,  even 

V  r  s  of 
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Xen.  Hel.      of  different  race  and  different  language.     Intermarriage  was  forbidden, 

"'f"P*  and  none  were  allowed  to  possess  lands  within  the  territory  of  another 

p.  301.  _  '  ..... 

state.     Thus,  excepting  some  communion  in  religious  rites,   the  same 

formalities  of  hospitality,  which  might  bind  a  Greek  with  a  barbarian, 
almost  alone  could  connect  him  with  Greeks  of  the  next  town  or 
village. 

But  such  is  the  force  of  habit  and  prejudice,  that,  among  the  Greeks, 
there  was  a  prevailing  partiality  for  this  sullen,  unsocial,  illiberal,  unprofit- 
able independency;  originating  from  the  low  passions  of  jealousy  and  fear, 
yet  rendered  in  some  degree  perhaps  necessary,  by  the  moral  impossibility 
of  uniting,  in  an  unmixed  constitution,  strength  of  government  with 
security  for  freedom.     The  liberal  and  beneficial  policy  of  the  Olyn- 
thians,   associating  numerous  townships  into  one  republic,   and  allow- 
ing intermarriage  and  intermixed  possessions,  was  mentioned  by  the 
Acanthians,  and  considered   by  the   I.acedtemonians,  as  a  portentous 
innovation  ^     Unfortunately  the  Lacedtemonians,  by  those  verj^  insti- 
tutions which  had  made  them  great,  were  denied  the  advantage  of  the 
liberal  policy  of  Olynthus.     They  must  give  up  what  had  most  contri- 
buted to  make  their  state  the  most  powerful  in  Greece,  and  their  name 
one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the  world,  or  remain  for  ever  distinct  from 
all  other  people.     This,  if  anything,  must  be  their  excuse  for  the  appa- 
rent exclusion  of  every  idea  of  a  liberal  and  extended  policy,  in  their 
conduct  after  the  peace  of  Antalcidas.     The  professed   basis  of  that 
peace  was  the  independency  of  every  Grecian  state;  yet  the  separate 
Xeu.  Hel.       treaty  of  alliance  between  Lacedsmon  and  every  city  of  its  confederacy 
1.  6.  c,  3.       overthrew  that  independency  ;  for  the  antient  compact,  that  the  allies 
should  follow  in  arms  wherever  the  Lacedemonians  might  lead,  was 
required  of  all.     The  narrow  poHcy  of  holding  the  body  of  the  people 
in  subjection,  by  supporting  everywhere  a  favored  party,  source  of 
immoderate  tyranny  and  innumerable  crimes,  Avas  followed  with  regard 
to   all.     Of  the  larger  commonwealths,  Thebes,   Argos,  and  Athens, 
which  were  not  easily  to  be  so  held  in  subjection,  suspicion  and  jealousy 
were  endless  and  little  disguised  ;  and  as,  with  them,   in  the  actual 

♦  XlfSyfti*  (ptoum,  h  rn  'EMwJf.     Xen,  Hel.  1.5.  c,2.  s.  12. 

State 
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state  of  things,  no  connection  truly  friendly  could  exist,  so  none  was 
thought  of. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  people  of  those  larger  common- 
wealths considered  the  restored,  and  increased,  preponderancy  of  Lace- 
daemon  with  dissatisfaction  and  apprehension,  from  which,  of  course, 
it  would  be  their  endevor  to  relieve  themselves.  Accordinglv,  the 
new  power  of  the  Olynthian  commonwealth  attracting  their  atten- 
tion, as  its  government  was  in  some  degree  congenial  with  theirs,  the 
speculation  of  their  politicians  was  directed  to  draw  it  to  their  party. 
With  this   view   tlie  Athenians  and   Boeotians  had  sent  ministers  to 

Ohnlhus;  an<l,  before  the  Acanthian  ministers  left  Thrace,  a  decree  of  v       tt  , 
•^  .  _  Aeii.  I  lei. 

the   Olynthian   people  was   already  passed  for  sending   ministers  to  '■•5-  c-2. 
Thebes  and  Athens.  '  " 

Circumstances  were  thus  in  train  for  constituting  a  confederacy  formi- 
dable to  Lacedsemon.  But,  prosperity  commonly  exciting  arrogance,  the 
conduct  of  the  Olynthians,  in  general  ably  directed,  may  nevertheless  not 
always  have  been  kept  within  the  bounds  of  a  wise  and  just  moderation. 
While  they  were  still  prosecuting  their  views  in  Macedonia,  they  invited 
the  ApoUoniats  and  Acanthians  to  join  their  confederacy  ;  but  they  added 
a  threat  of  war,  in  case  of  refusal.  It  is  however  possible  that,  while  the 
known  inclination  of  the  body  of  the  ApoUoniat  and  Acanthian  people 
to  their  cause  invited  to  this  measure,  the  hostile  disposition  of  the 
oligarchal,  which  was  the  ruling  party,  may  have  provoked  to  it  ,■  so 
that  it  may  have  been  neither  unjust,  unwise,  or  unnecessary,  tho  it 
was  unfortunate.  It  drove  the  men  in  power,  in  Acanthus  and  Apol-  Ibid* 
Ionia,  to  make  that  application  to  Lacedtemon,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned ;  foreseeing  that,  unless  they  could  obtain  support,  such  as 
Lacediemon  alone,  among  the  Grecian  states  likely  to  befriend  them, 
could  give,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  hold  their  power.  Their 
ministers  were  therefore  instructed  to  show,  that  Lacedtemon  was 
nearly  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  independency  of  their  cities. 
'  It  is  a  great  point  with  you,'  they  said  to  the  congress  of  the  Laeedte- 
monian  confederacy,   '  that  the  Boeotians  should  not  coalesce  into  one 

*  state.     It  cannot  therefore  be  indilFcrent  to  you,  that  a  much  more 

*  powerful   state   than  Boeotia  is   forming.     Beside  a  large   force  of 

'  heavy- 
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'  heavy-armed  \  and  targeteers  yet  more  numerous,  the  cavahy  of  the 
'■  Olynthians,  should  we  join  them,  would  be  more  than  a  thousand. 
'  They  are  masters  of  Potid^ja,  which  commands  Pallene;  so  that.tlie 
'  whole  force  of  that  rich  and  populous  peninsula  must  shortly  fall 
'  under  their  power.  The  independent  Thracians  of  their  neighbor- 
'  hood  already  court  them,  and,  if  completely  brought  under  their 
'  authority,  will  add  not  a  little  to  their  strength.  They  have  then 
'  but  to  stretch  their  hands,  and  tlie  goldmines  of  mount  Pangxus  will 
'  be  theirs.     The  fruitfulness  of  their  territory  nourishes  a  great  and 

*  increasing  population  ;  timber  abounds  in  it;  their  ports  are  numerous, 
'  and  their  flourishing  commerce  already  furnishes  a  considerable 
'  revenue;  so  that  nothing  is  wanting  for  the  creation  of  a  poM'erful 
'  marine.     It  is  M'ith  this  state  then  that  the  Athenians  and  Thebans 

*  are  going  to  form  alliance.  Nevertheless  its  strength,  great  as  it 
'  already  is,  may  yet  easily  be  broken  :  because  some  of  the  tOM^ns, 
'  unwilling  associates,  will  readily  revolt  Mhen  they  see  support  ready. 
'  But  when  intermarriages  and  intermi.xt  possessions,  allowed  by  decrees 
'  already  passed,  shall  have  confirmed  the  connection  between  the 
'  various  parts,  and  all  have  not  oidy  learned  to  confide  in  their  united 
'  strength,  but  experienced  its  advantages,  it  may  then  indeed  be 
'  dithcult  to  dissolve  this  formidable  coalition.' 

Xen.  HpI.  The  Acanthian  minister  having  thus  stated  the  circumstances,  the 

Lacedremonians  paid  the  compliment  to  the  deputies  of  the  allies,  to 
desire  that  they  would  first  give  their  opinions,  what,  in  the  existing 
emergency,  thcAvelfare  of  Peloponnesus  and  of  the  confederacy  required. 

*  According  to  our   copies,  tlie    text  of  might  alone  prove  so  much.    But  we  find 

Xenophon  states  the  Olyiilhian  heavy-armed  (s.  If.)   that  two  thousand   Laceda?TOonians, 

at  eight  hundred  only ;  and  editors  and  com-  with  the   added  people  of  Potidaeaj  could 

mentators,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  mention  no  wage   war  against  thera,  according   to   the 

suspicion  of  error  in  transcription.     It  will  historian's   expression,   only   as   an  inferior 

however  be  evident  to  any  who  will  consider  for.ce  against  a  superior ;  and  afterward  (s.  '17 

the  circumstances,  that  eight  hundred  can-  &  seq.)  that  the  Olynthians  could  oppose  in 

not  have  been  the  number  intended  by  the  the  field  ten  thousand  Peloponnesians,  with 

author.     The  manner  in  which  he  speaks  in  perhaps  a  larger  number  of  their  allies.     It 

"eneral  terms  of  the  power  of  the  Olynthians,  appears  therefore  scarcely  to  be  doubted  but 

compared  with  other  Grecian  people,  parti-  that  for  ixTaniKriut  should  be  red  oxTaxitT-)/!- 

cularly  theliueotians,  (Ilel.  1.5.  c.  2.  s.  IC.)  ^iw-  _        .    " 

A  majoritr, 


1.5.    Ci 

s.  13. 
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A  majority,  instigated  by  those  who  sought  favor  M'ilh  tlie  Lacedaemo- 
nian administration,  declared  for  sending  an  army  into  Thrace.  Accord- 
ingly ten  thousand  men  were  voted.  It  was  then  proposed  and  carried,  -'^'^"-  "•'• 
that  any  state  of  the  confederacy  might  compound  for  the' personal  s.  u. 
service  of  its  citizens,  at  the  rate  of  an  JLginetan  triobolus  (nearly  a 
gToat  sterling)  daily  for  every  heavy-armed  foot-soldier,  and  four  times 
that  sum  for  every  trooper;  and  that  if  any  state  of  the  confederacy 
refused  or  neglected  to  send  troops  or  money,  according  to  its  appor- 
tionment, it  should  be  lawful  for  the  Laccdivmonians  to  levy  on  it  a  fine, 
to  the  amount  of  a  stater  (a  pound  sterling)  daily,  for  every  man 
deficient.  We  have  seen  the  use  of  mercenary  troops,  or,  in  the  modern 
phrase,  standing  armies,  gradually  gaining  among  the  Greeks.  This 
is  the  first  mention  m'c  meet  M'ith  of  a  regular  composition  for  personal 
service,  so  extensively  and  so  formally  allowed.  But,  whether  for 
raising  troops  or  money,  a  power  of  coercion,  however  in  itself  necessarj', 
committed  to  the  discretion  of  the  Lacedaemonian  government,  Mithout 
controll,  shows  a  strange  deficiency  in  the  political  connection  of  the 
republics,  composing  the  confcdevac}'  over  which  Lacedfemon  pre- 
sided, and  strongly  marks  how  much  some  better  order  of  things,  such 
as  the  Olynthians  seem  to  have  been  endevoring  to  establish,  was  wanted 
throughout  Greece. 

These  matters  however  being  so  decided,  the  Acanthians  declared  s,  1.5. 
their  opinion,  that  the  force  proposed  would  be  equal  to  the  object: 
but,  as  the  assembling  of  the  contingents  of  the  allies^  and  the  levies  of 
mercenaries,  required  time,  it  would  tend  much,  they  said,  to  forward 
the  purpose  of  the  confederacy,  if  a  Lacedaemonian  general  were  imme- 
diately sent,  with  such  troops  as  might  march  with  the  least  delay. 
The  fear  of  a  connection  between  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Olynthus,  seems 
to  have  instigated  the  Laceda3monian  administration,  and  Eudamidas  s.  16. 
was  ordered  immediately  to  proceed  for  Thrace,  with  two  thousand 
Laconians;  while  his  brother,  Pha:bidas,  remained  to  collect  and  con- 
duct the  troops  which  were  to  follow.  The  arrival  of  Eudamidas  indeed 
was  critical.  Tho  in  the  field  he  could  not  face  the  enemy,  yet  the  small 
force  he  brought,  and  the  credit  of  the  Lacedaemonian  name,  inabled 
him  so  to  support  the  party  adverse  to  the  Olyuthian  connection,  that 

he 
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he  preserved  sev-eral  towns,  upon  the  point  of  acceding  to  the  growing 
republic;  and  Potida^a,  which  immediately  opened  its  gates  to  him, 
was  a  very  important  acquisition. 


SECTION     III. 

Sedition  of  Thebes  :  Prevalence  of  the  Lacedemonian  party  and  suhjec- 
tion  of  Thebes  to  Lacedcemon.  Trial  of  Ismenias,  polcmarc  of  Thebes. 
Teleutias  commander-in-chief  against  Olynthus.  Defeat  a7id  death 
ofTeleutias. 

B.C.  382.  Whilk  Eudamidas,  by  his  successful  activity  in  the    duty   imposed 
Ol.  S9-  1-       upon  him  by  his  country,  began  the  ruin  of  a  political  project  which 
all  Greece  should  have  emulated,  Phoebidas,  with  mistaken  zeal,  quit- 
ting the  line  of  his  instructions,  gave  fire  to  a  train  of  evils,  of  a  length 
and  complicacy  beyond  human  foresight  then  to  discover  or  imagine. 
Xpd.  Hcl.       In  his  march  northward  he  incamped  under  the  walls  of  Thebes.     The 
■  {-■  '^' "       Theban  military  had  been,  for  some  time,  advancing  toward  a  perfection 
that  might  vie  with  the  LacedaMiionian  ;  but  the  civil  government  was 
still  as   ill  constituted  as  most  in  Greece.     Faction  was  violent;  and 
the  parties  so  nearly  balanced,  that  Ismenias  and  Leontiades,  contending 
chiefs,  were  together  in  the  office  of  polemarc,  the  principal  magistracy. 
Ismenias,  vehement  in  aversion  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  avoided  com- 
munication with  Phosbidas.     On  the  contrary  Leontiades,  whose  party, 
long  oppressed,  emerging  only  since  the  peace,  and  still  hopeless  of 
superiority  but  through  connection  with  Laceda.'mon,  was  assiduously 
attentive  to  him.     Some  advantage  was  expected,  some  influence  on 
s.  18.  the  minds  of  the  people,  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Peloponnesian 

army  :  but  the  party  of  Ismenias  still  so  SMf-ayed  the  general  assembl}^ 
that  a  decree  was  carried,  forbidding  any  Theban  to  iugage  in  the 
e.Kpcdition  against  the  Olynthians. 

In  struggles  of  faction,  among  the  Grecian  republics,  tlie  precise  line 

of  conduct  for  virtue  to  hold,  and  the  precise  time  at  which  to  stop,  were 

often  difficult  to  determine;  because,  as  we  have  seen  among  the  French 

J  I  republicans 


a. 
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republicans  of  the  present  clay,  civU  justice  was  little  to  be  hoped  for 
but  through  the  possession  of  political  power;  self-defence  was  seldom 
complete  till  the  opposing  p^i'ty  va-.  prostrate.  So  uniortunately 
situated,  the  Grecian  party-leaders  may  often  demand  our  pity,  while 
they  incur  our  blame.  Leontiades  was  in  danger  of  losing,  with  his  ou'n 
power,  all  security  of  person  and  propert}'  for  his  adherents  ;  the  banish- 
ment of  many  was  the  least  among  the  evils  to  be  apprehended.  Under 
this  pressure,  he  proposed  to  Phabidas  to  introduce  a  Lacedaemonian 
garrison  into  the  Cadmeia,  the  citadel  of  Thebes.  Thus  his  party 
might  be  inabled  to  overbear  their  opponents,  and  Phoebidas  might 
command  what  proportion  of  the  Theban  forces  should  march  with  him 
into  Thrace. 

Phoebidas  was  a  man  of  ardent  temper   and  weak   understanding,  ^en.  Hel. 
The  acquisition  of  Thebes  appeared  an  object  so  much  greater  than  that  ^■^-  ^-'i- 
for  which,  with  such  solicitude,  the  Lacedaemonian  administration  had 
intr\isted   him  with  so  great  a  command,  that  he  was  dazzled  by  the 
traitorous  proposal ;  and,  for  the  imagined  importance  of  the  end,  he 
overlooked  the  iniquity  of  the  means.     Measures  being  concerted,  he 
broke  up  his  camp,  and  began  liis  march  northward.     It  was  the  season 
of  one  of  the  festivals  of  Ceres,   in  which,  according  to  antient  custom,  g  20. 
the  Cadmeia  was  given  up  to  the   women,  for  the  celebration   of  the 
ceremony  called  Thesmophoria,  and  the  council  sat  in  the  portico  of 
the  agora.     In  the  noontide  heat,  when,  in  summer,  the  streets  were 
most  unfrequented,  having  seen  that  everything  favored  his  purpose, 
Leontiades  urged  his  horse's  speed  to  overtake  Phoebidas,  and  conduct- 
ing him,  with  a  select  body,  directly  into  the  citadel,  put  the  key  into 
his  hands.     Going  then  himself  to  the  council,  '  The  Lacedccmonians,'  s.  21. 
he  said,   '  were  in  possession  of  the  citadel ;  but  no  alarm  need  be  taken, 
'  for  they  disavowed  all  intention  of  hostility.'     His  own  othce  of  pole- 
marc,  however,  authorizing  him  to  apprehend  all  persons  suspected  of 
treason,  he  commanded   the  attending  guards  to  take  Ismenias  into 
custody. 

A  sufficient  number  of  counsellors  of  the  party  of  Leontiades  were  s.  25. 
present,  the  guard  was  picked  for  the  purpose,  and  the  surprize  Avas 
complete.     Some  of  the  opposite  party,  fearing  immediate  death,  in- 

VoL.  IIL  Z  z  stautly 
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stantly  (gutted  the  city  :  some  ventured  home  to  prepare  for  departure. 
But,  when  it  was  known  that  Ismenias  was  actually  imprisoned  in  the 
Cadmeia,  four  hundred  fled  for  Athens  ^ 

All  power  in  Thebes  thus  devolving  to  the  paity  of  Leontiades,  a  new 
polemarc  was  chosen  in  the  room  of  Ismenias,  antl  then  Leontiades 
hastened  to  LacedtEmon.  He  found  there  the  ephors  and  people  indig- 
nant at  the  presumption  of  Phcebidas,  in  taking  a  measure  of  such 
importance,  beyond  the  line  of  his  commission :  but  he  found  a  friend 
to  Phoebidas  and  to  his  own  cause  in  Agesilaus,  whose  magnanimity 
and  probity  seem,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  been  in  som.e  degree  over- 
borne by  his  hatred  toward  the  democratical  party  in  Thebes.     '  If  the 

*  conduct  of  your  general,'  said  the  king,   '  has  been  injurious  to  the 

*  commonwealth,  let  him  be  punished  ;  but,  if  beneficial,  it  will  stand 
'  justified  by  the  principles  of  your  constitution,  and  by  all  former 

*  practice,  which  warrant,  for  men  in  such  a  command,  tjie  exercise 
'  of  a  discretionary  power.' 


•  My  valuable  guide  Dodwell,  with  whom 
I  am  always  sorry  to  differ,  hasbeen  induced 
to  dispute  Xeuophon's  accuracy  in  marliing 
the  season  of  this  remarkable  event,    ©t^ovs 

ffi  o»Io5  xa<  ftEcrtiftS^i'a;,  TOTieiri  Hi'  i^rijifia  h  ran; 
i^ifq.  This  expression,  as  Dodwell  justly 
observes,  marks  midsummer;  but  he  conti- 
nues, the  Thesmophoria,  mentioned  just  be- 
fore, mark  midwinter,  or,  however,  a  season 
not  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  November; 
and  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Pelopidas,  bears 
testimony  to  the  coincidence  of  the  seizure 
of  the  Cadmeia  with  the  Thesmophoria. 
Therefore  he  concludes,  '  De  viarum  m  me- 
'  ridie  solitudinem,  propter  a3statem,  vel  in- 
'  terpretatione  aliqua  leniendus  est,  Xeno- 
'  phon,  Tel  plane  iion  credendus.  Fieri  potest 
*  utaliaaljquacausavia;  fuerint  infrequentes, 
'   quam  lUe  de  Sejiei  intellexerit.' 

Many  parts  of  tlie  Hellenics  bear  marks 
of  hasty  writing,  of  having  wanted  the  finish- 
ing hand  of  the  author;  but  no  deficiency 
appears  in  the  narrative  of  tliis  transaction, 
in  which  the  honor  of  Lis  friond  Agesilaus, 


and  his  own  quiet  and  safety,  became  impli- 
cated. Here  only  he  has  related  it :  in  his 
panegyric  of  that  prince,  all  mention  of  it 
has  been  studiously  omitted.  For  myself 
therefore  I  cannot,  in  compliment  to  Diodo- 
rus  and  Plutarch,  or  in  respect  for  the 
possibly  mistaken  season  of  the  Thes- 
mophoria, suppose  that  Xenophon  has  mis- 
tated  the  season  of  a  transaction  in  which 
he  was  so  much  interested,  and  which  passed 
almost  under  his  eye.  The  sequel  of  the 
narrative  moreover  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  what  he  has  said  about  the  season,  and 
utterly  inconsistent  with  Dodwell's  supposi- 
tion. For  various  important  transactions 
passed,  after  the  seizure  of  the  Cadmeia,  be- 
fore Teleutias  marched  for  Thrace :  the 
historian  expressly  says  that  Teleutias  did 
not  hurry  his  march;  and  yet  he  arrived 
time  enough  to  execute  many  military  'ope- 
rations, before,  in  the  historian's  phrase,  tlie 
summer  was  over;  the  summer,  according 
to  Dodwell  himself,  of  the  same  year  in 
v/hich  the  Cadmeia  was  seized. 

Th€ 
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The  way  bciiiff  thus  atlvantaoeously  prepared  for  him,  Leontiadcs  Xcn.  Uel. 

'"  '  1  5    c  ". 

addressed  the  assembled    LaccdiLMiionian  pe  pie'.     He   touclied  upon  s_.^\_ 

various  circumstances,  marking  the  inveterate  enmity  which  the  demo- 

cratical  party  in  Thebes  bore  toward  Lacedfemon,  and  conchidcd  with 

the  alHance  lately  made  with  the  Olynthians,   at  tlic  moment  when  it 

was    known   the   Lacediemonians  were   marcliing   against  them.     lie 

mentioned  the  solicitude  with  which  the  Lacedaemonians   had  always 

observed,  and  endevored  to  thwart,  the  measures  of  Thebes  for  holding 

Bceotia  in  subjection  ;  '  and  in  regard  to  this,'  he  said,   '  your  business 

'  is   now  done  for  you  :  Thebes  need  no  longer  be  an  object  of  your 

*  jealousy.  Give  that  attention  only  to  our  interest,  which  we  shall 
'  give  to  yours,  and  a  small  scytale  will  suffice  to  insure  obedience  to 
'  all  your  commands.' 

This  allurement  was  too  powerful  for  Lacedtemonian  virtue.  It  was  s,  25. 
decreed,  that  the  Theban  citadel  should  continue  to  be  held  by  a 
Laceda;monian  garrison,  and  that,  not  Phoebidas,  but  Ismenias  should 
be  brought  to  trial.  Three  judges  appointed  by  Lacediemon,  and  one 
by  every  other  city  of  the  confederacy,  formed  the  partial  tribunal. 
Ismenias  was  accused  of  'seeking  forein  connections ;  pledging  him- 
'  self,  M'ith  views  injurious  to  Greece,  in  hospitality  to  the  Persian 
'  king;  being  a  principal  author  of  the  late  troubles  in  Greece;'  and 
to  these  general  charges  was  added  one  of  a  specific  nature,   '  that  he 

*  had  partaken  of  the  money  sent  by  the  Persian  king.'  He  refuted  all ; 
but  being  nevertheless  unable,  says  Xenophon,  to  persuade  his  judges 
that  he  had  not  entertained  great  and  pernicious  designs,  he  was  con- 
demned and  executed '. 

That 

'  Tot?  iyy.7<irovi.     Consil'u  public!    coetum.  standing  singly,  would  justify  ;  but  the  con- 
Probably  it  should  be,  as  we  find  it  in  other  text  seems  to  warrant  it. 
places,    ixxXriTov^,    those   who    formed    the         Plutarch  says  (vit.  Pelopid.)  that,  not  con- 
ixxXniria.  tented  with  this  formal  murder  of  Ismenias, 

•  'O  St  ccviXoyitlo   fiiv   v^of  «ra»V'   ov  jjiitlat  the   LacedLEmonians  ridded   themseWes    of 

jVeiGe  yi  TO  i^h  ov  ftiyx,>.air_fa.yf/,uii   te    xai  xuni-  another  chief  of  the  same  party  by  assas- 

js-jay/iwt    lita.1.     Purgabat  ille  quidom  se  de  sination.     Plutarch   is   seldom   anxious    for 

his  omnibus,  verum  persuaders  non  poterat  consistency,  and   it  seems  not    likely    that 

ut  non  res  arduas  etperniciosas  tentasse  ex-  the    same    administration   should,    at    the 

istimaretur.     The  Latin  purgabat  is  perhaps  same    time,    have    proceeded    against    one 

*tronger   than  the   phrase  in   the  original,  chief  with  so  much  formality,  aud  against 

2  2  2  the 
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That  Xcnophon,  as  an  honest  man,  altogether  disapproved  these 
proceedhigs  is  evident.  In  his  panegyric  of  Agesilaus,  he  has  avoided 
all  mention  of  them.  In  his  Grecian  Annals,  while  he  has  clearly  felt 
,  for  the  honor  of  his  friend  and  patron,  the  impartiality  of  his  concise 
narrative  is  highly  creditable  to  himself.  Yet  if  we  compare  this 
revolution  with  others,  innumerable  among  the  Grecian  republics,  we 
,  sliall  find  in  it  the  merit  at  least  of  being  remarkably  bloodless.  Its  dis- 
grace was,  that  it  gave  Lacedsemon  influence,  amounting  to  dominion, 
over  Thebes,  tho  scarcely  dominion  so  absolute  as  the  Theban  people 
had  before  exercised  over  the  other  Boeotians,  or  as  France,  early  in  its 
revolutionar}'^  course,  exercised  over  the  Dutch ;  who,  with  a  French 
general  commanding  a  French  army  in  Amsterdam,  amuse  themselves 
with  the  names  of  republic  and  liberty.  Even  in  the  trial  of  Ismenias 
there  seems  to  have  been  more  attention  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  a 
regard  for  justice,  and  a  respect  for  the  Grecian  people,  than  was 
always  observed  upon  similar  occasions.  It  is  our  familiarity  with  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  the  law  and  the  practice  of  our  own  country, 
that  makes  deficiencies,  elsewhere  ordinary,  appear  to  us  strange  irre- 
gularities. If  we  compare  the  law  of  treason  in  England,  when  most 
severe,  or  the  whole  of  the  law  for  the  security  of  person  and  property, 
when,  under  the  Plantagenet  reigns,  our  constitution  was  least  defined, 
■with  what  we  learn  of  the  same  law  in  those  called  the  best  times  of 
Greece,  the  difference  will  appear  truly  prodigious.  It  will  seem  as  if^ 
like  philosophy  and  the  fine  arts  in  one  countr}^  equal  law  and  whole- 
some polity  were  of  indigenous  growth  in  the  other,  healthy  and  vigo- 
rous without  cultivation,  and  flourishing  among  all  sorts  of  weeds,  in 
spite  of  tempests  and'adverse  seasons. 

Thebes  then  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete  dependency,  nothing- 
seemed  wanting  to  the  lasting  firmness  of  the  Lacedaemonian  supre- 
macy over  Greece,  but  to  crush  the  growing  commonwealth  of  Olyn- 
thus ;  and  to  this  point,  now  with  increased  earnestness,  the  admini- 

the   other  with  so  little,  when  apparently  contradicts  the  fact,  and  Grecian  history  is 

they  might  equally  have  chosen  their  method  but  too  full  of  crimes  related  on  less  ques- 

against  either.     But   Xenophoa's   account,  tioHuble  authority, 
which  appears  candid  throughout,  virtually 

stration 
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stration  diiectcd  its  attention.      It  might  possibly  be  in  contemplation  Xen.  He!. 

•  1  i5     c  ^* 

next,  to  resume  the  prosecution  of  that  plan  of  conciucst   in  Asia,  s.  27.     ' 
which  had  been  interrupted  principally  by  the  measures  of  the  party  in 
Thebes,  of  which  Ismenias  had  been  chief.     Xcnophon  has  not  ex- 
pressly said  that  the  conthict  of  Agesilaus  M'as  influenced   b}'  such  a  ,-p     a  es» 
view:   but  he  mentions,  as  to  his  honor,  that  his  enmity  to  Persia  was  c. 7-  s. 7. 
maintained  through  life,  and  that  he  refused  with  disdain  the  philan-  c.  8.  s.  3, 
thropic  connection  of  hospitality,  oftered  him,  apparently  through  a 
proxy,    by   the  Persian    king.     What   were  the  measures   which  he 
directed,  M'hat  those  to  which  he  simply  consented,  and  what,  if  any, 
those  which  he  could  not  prevent,   we  are  not  precisely  informed  ;  but 
the  tenor  of  Xenophon's  narrative,  as  well  as  a  variety   of  the  circum- 
stances reported,  mark  that  he  had  large  influence  at  this  time  in  the 
Lacedtemonian  councils.     His  brother  Teleutias,  was  appointed  to  the 
command-in-chief  in  Thrace.     The  slowness  and  negligence  of  the  allies 
in  obeying  the  requisition  for  troops  for  the  Thracian  war,  tho  inforced 
by  a  vote   of  the  congress   of  the   confederacy,  may  have  given  the 
LacediEmonians  to  appiehend  the  decay  of  their  authority,  and  thus 
may  have  contributed  to  instigate  the  unjust  measures  taken  in  the 
Theban  business.     Several  cities   liad  not   yet  sent  the  full  number 
assessed  upon  them.     The  popular  name  of  Teleutias  assisted  the  exer- 
tions of  the  ephors,  whose  scy tales  were  sent  around  ;  and   the   new 
Theban  administration,  zealous  in  showing  their  respect  to  the  brother 
of  Agesilaus,   were   diligent   in  preparing  their  apportionment,  horse 
and  foot. 

The  precaution  of  Teleutias  indicates  the  strength  of  the  Olynthian 

commonwealth.  Tho  the  season  was  far  advanced,  he  would  not  hasten  ®*  ^^• 

1  •  11  ■  -1      1.  -.1  .1  ^         B.  C.  382. 

Jus  march  ;  less  anxious  to  arrive  early  than  with  an  army  the  most  pow-  qi.  gg.  3. 

erful  that  could  be  collected.  Meanwhile  he  sent  to  Amyntas  king  of  Autumn. 
Macedonia,  and  Derdas  prince  of  Ely  mia;  urging  the  former,  if  he  would 
recover  his  kingdom,  to  raise  mercenary  troops  and  subsidize  neighbor- 
ing princes;  and  admonishing  the  latter,  that  the  same  growing  power, 
which  had  nearly  overwhelmed  the  greater  Macedonian  realm,  would  not 
long  leave  the  smaller  in  peace  and  independency,  if  measures  were  not 
taken  to  check  its  ambition.     His  care  and  diligence  thus  seconding 

lii.« 
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Xen.  Hel.      jjis  influence,  he  assembled  in  Potidasa  a  very  powerful  army,  which 

1  5     c  '^ 

c"  on  '"       he  led  directly  to  Olvnthus. 

Without  conquest,   without  a  battle  noticed  in  history,  the  Olyn- 

^  thians,  by  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  their  policy,  had  formed  a 

commonwealth  so  powerful,  that  they  did  not  fear  to  meet  in  the  field 
the  greatest  army  ever  sent  by  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  so  far 
from  their  peninsula,  reinforced  by  troops,  still  much  more  numerous, 
of  the  most  M'arlike  nations  of  the  continent  north  of  Greece.     The 

*•  ^^-  only  cavalry,  which  Teleutias  appears  to  have  led  from   tlie  southern 

provinces,  -were  Laconian  and  Boeotian.  In  his -order  of  battle  he 
placed  these,  together  with  some  received  from  Amyntas,  in  the  right 
wing  of  his  army.  Derdas  brought  him  a  body  of  only  four  hundred, 
but  of  superior  reputation  in  the  northern  countries.  Teleutias  seems 
to  have  proposed  a  compliment  to  that  prjnce  in  placing  his  cavalry 
alone  in  the  left  wing,  of  which  he  took  himself  the  immediate 
command. 

j_  31^  A  battle  quickly  insued  ;  and  the  cavalry  of  the  right  Aving  being 

first  charged  by  the  Olynthians,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  was 
presently  dismounted  and  severely  wounded,  numbers  killed,  and  at 
length  the  whole  body  put  to  flight.  The  confusion  spred  among  the 
nearest  infantry,  and  there  was  imminent  danger  that  a  complete 
defeat  would  have  followed,  when  Derdas,  arriving  with  his  cavalry, 
incouraged  the  disma3'ed  phalanx  to  stand.  Teleutias  at  the  same 
time  making  a  movement  M'ith  the  Peloponnesian  infantry  to  support 
him,  the  Olynthians,  in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  retired  in  haste, 

s.  32.  and  suffered  in  their  retreat.     Their  infantry  then  also  M'ithdrew  M'ithin 

s.  33.  their  walls.     Teleutias  erected  his  trophy,   for  a  victory  just  sufficing 

to  deter  the  enemy  from  molesting  his  retreat  from  their  territory, 
which  he  wasted  as  he  went.  The  advanced  season  forbad  any  farther 
entcrprize  ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  find  quarters  for  the  Peloponnesian 
army  in  the  friendly  towns,  while  the  Macedonian,  and  other  troops  of 
the  country,  were  dismissed  to  their  several  homes. 

During  the  winter  the  Olynthians   made   frequent,  and  often  suc- 

„  ^  cessful  incursions  upon  the  lands  of  the  towns  in  alliance  with  Lace- 

B  C    38 1 

01.59.3.    '  daniion.     In  the   beginning  of  spring,  a  body  of  their  cavalry,  after 
1 2  plunder 
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plunder  of  the  tcjiitory,  approaching  with   improvident  carelessness,  Xm.  liel. 
the  town  of  Apollonia,  received   a  severe  check  from  the  activity  and  '-^-c-S. 
Inavery  of  Derdas,   who,  unknov/n  to  them,  had   arrived  tlicre,  that 
very  day,  with    his  Macedonian  horse.     Thenceforward   tliey  confined 
themselves  more  within  their  walls,  and  ventured  upon  the  cultivation 
but  of  a  very  small  part  of  their  lands. 

According  to  the  usual  mode  of  war  among  the  Greeks,  Tcleutias 
waited  for  the  season  when  ravage,  being  most  injurious,  would  be 
most  likely  to  provoke  the  enemy  to  a  general  ingagement,  or  would 
best  forward  the  effect  of  a  blockade  of  their  towns.  While,  with  ^  ^ 
these  views,  he  lay  incamped  near  the  walls  of  Olynthus,  he  observed 
a  body  of  cavalry,  from  the  town,  crossing  the  river  wliich  ran  by  it, 
and  very  leisurely  approaching  his  camp.  Indignant  at  their  boldness, 
be  ordered  his  targeteers  to  attack  them.  The  horse,  turning,  very 
quietly  repassed  the  river  :  the  targeteers  followed  confidently,  as  if 
pursuing  a  broken  enemy.  The  horse,  when  so  many  only  had  crossed  s.  4. 
the  river  as  they  might  readily  overpower,  turned,  charged  and  routed 
them,  and  killed,  among  many  others,  Tlemonidas,  the  general  com- 


manding. 


Teleutias,  Avith  manners  so  popular,  and  generally  so  amiable,  was 
nevertheless  of  a  temper  too  hasty  to  preserve,  on  all  occasions,  the  s.  5  &  ~. 
cool  recollection  so  important  in  military  command.  Irritated  by 
what  he  saw,  he  seized  his  spear,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  heavy-  s.  5. 
armed,  and,  with  some  passion,  ordered  the  targeteers  and  the  cavalry 
to  pursue  the  enemy  without  remission.  The  incautious  order  was 
zealously  obeyed.  The  Olynthians  retiring  within  their  walls,  the 
Peloponnesians  did  not  stop,  till,  from  the  towers,  they  received  a 
a  shower  of  missile  weapons.  In  the  necessity  of  warding  off  these  with 
their  shields,  as  they  hastily  retreated,  confusion  arose.  The  able 
leaders  of  the  Olynthians  used  the  critical  moment.  Their  horse  again 
rushed  out  of  the  gates  ;  the  targeteers  and  then  the  heavy-armed  g_  (j^ 
followed.  The  impression  was  such,  that  the  Peloponnesian  phalanx 
was  already  in  disorder  when  it  was  attacked.  Teleutias  himself  M^as 
killed  ;  those  about  him  then  gave  way,  and  presently  the  whole  army 
fled.     Pursued,  as  they  divided,  toward  Potidsa,  Spartolus,  Acanthus, 

Apollonia, 
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Apollonia,  a  large  proportion,  and  almost  the  whole  effective  force  of 
so  great  an  army,  was  destroyed '. 

SECTION      IV. 

jigcs'ipolis  commander-in-chief  against  Olynthus.  Rebellion  in  Phlius 
against  Lacedoimon  :  Agesilaus  commander  against  Phlius  :  Delphion 
demagogue  of  Phlius  :  Surrender  of  Phlius.  Death  of  Agesipolis: 
Polyhiades  commander-in-chief  against  Olynthus :  Reduction  of 
Oli/ntkus. 

It  now  seemed  as  if  the  political  phenomenon,  arising  on  the  frontiers 
of  Thrace  and  INIacedonia,  might,   hy  the  terror  of  arms,  have  spred 
political  wisdom  over  the   southern  provinces  of  Greece.     Had  the 
Lacedjemonian  government  in  the  least  yielded  under  the  severe  blow 
it  had  received,  had  it  been  without  able  men  to  promote  energy  and 
direct  exertion,  the  consequence  of  its  unfitness  to  coalesce  with  other 
states  might  have  been  a  rapid  downfall,  and  perhaps  complete  ruin. 
But  the  necessity  for  exertion  was  seen  by  the  administration,  and  able 
Xen.  Hel.       men  were  not  wanting  to  direct  it.    The  commander-in-chief  was  com- 
1.  5.  c.  3.      mitted  to  the  king,  Agesipolis ;  a  youth,  of  little  experience,   but  of 
o-reat  expectation.     Thirty  Spartans  were  appointed  to  attend  him,  as 
formerly  Agesilaus  in  Asia.     The  character  of  Agesipolis  being  popular, 
s.  9,  many  volunteers  offered.     We  gather  from   Xenophon,  that,  in   this 

age,  the  few  remaining  families,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Spartans, 
went  on  forein  service  only  in  the  rank  of  officers.  The  volunteers,  he  men- 
tions to  have  been  of  three  descriptions;  the  Laconian  towns  furnished 
some,  and  they  were  of  the  best  families  of  those  towns;  some  weie  bas- 
tards of  Spartan  families,  educated  in  the  best  discipline  of  the  city,  and 
these  were  remarked  for  their  fine  figures :  the  rest  were  strangers,  or  men 
not  acknowleged  among  either  Spartans  orLaconians,  yet  distinguished 
by  a  name  which  seems  to  imply  that  they  were  maintained  by  the 

public. 
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public'".  Volunteers  from  the  allies  moreover  were  numerous,  and  ^ 
the  Thessalian  cavalry,  ambitious  of  being  known  to  the  Spartan 
king,  were  particularly  forward  in  their  zeal.  The  rank  of  the  new 
•commander-in-chief  also,  warranting  the  earnestness  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian government  in  the  cause,  inspirited  the  exertions  of  the  Mace- 
donian princes.  It  is  not  mentioned  that  any  troops  Avcre  furnished 
by  the  cities  of  the  confederacy,  to  supply  the  loss  in  the  battle  of 
Olynthus;  but  it  is  implied  that  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  paid  com- 
positions in  money;  and  that  the  new  levies  were  intirely  of  volunteers. 
Phlius  received  the  thanks  of  Agesipolis  for  the  largeness  and  readiness  f^*^"-  "'"'• 

...  o       i  o  1.  j.    c.  3. 

of  its  contribution.  s.  lo. 

The  apparent  zeal  however  of  those  who  ruled  Phlius  was  found  to 
have  a  sinister  motive.  They  proposed  to  earn  the  connivance  of  Lace- 
da?mon  at  gross  injustice  toward  their  fellowcitizens.  All  the  anec- 
dotes of  Plutarch,  who  red  and  speculated  when  Trajan  ruled  half  a 
hemisphere,  do  not  paint  the  internal  state  of  divided  and  independent 
Greece,  like  a  few  small  touches,  from  the  life,  by  the  cotemporary 
historians.  With  the  view  therefore  to  acquire  a  just  ideii  of  it,  the 
affairs  of  Phlius  will  deserve  that  we  should  interrupt,  for  a  moment, 
the  narrative  of  the  war  in  Thrace. 

The  tyranny  of  that  superintending  power,  which  the  Greeks  had 
•imagined   the  best   resource  for  holding  together    a   confederacy  of 
republics,  too  small  to  subsist  each  by  its  own  strength,  we  have  seen 
remarkably  exhibited  in  the  aftair  of  Thebes.     Phlius  affords  an  instance, 
not  less  remarkable,  of  oppression  from  a  republican  government  to  its 
■own  citizens,  in  defiance  of  the  superintending  power.     The  Phliasian 
exiles,  restored,  as   we  have  seen,  at  the  requisition  of  Lacedsmon,  Sec.  i.oftliis 
and  intitled,  by  a  decree  of  their  own  general  assembly,  to  recover  all  ^'"'P- 
their  property,  in  vain  sought  justice  from  Phliasian  tribunals;  for  the 
Phliasian  tribunals  were  composed  of  persons  holding  tliat  property,  or 
connected  with  those  who  held  it.     Among  the  Grecian  republics  it 

"  T«»  vii^io'ixin  xa^oi  xayaSoi,  y.a.)  ^inoi  tu»  cerniiig  the  political  economy  of  Lacedffimoii, 
Tf6^if4u»xa?.o^^i»wi',xai»o9oiTi;»Sra-aj]iaTi;i',jt/.«Aa  we  must  glean  as  we  ciin.     I  am  unable  to 
fKiiJri;  T£  xai  ran  ev  t?  ■wo^ei  xci7\ui  ovx  avu^oi.  give  any  better  explanation  of  this  remark- 
In  tlie  scantiness  of  our  information  con-  able  passage  than  that  ventured  iu  the  text. 

Vol.  III.  s  A  was 
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^  was  not  unusual  to  refer  a  case  of  such  a  kind  to  the  tribunal  of  some 
neighboring  republic;  but  the  Phliasian  government  would  listen  to 

Xea.  llel,      ^o  proposal  for  an  impartial  decision.     This  imprudent  iniquity  impelled; 

s.  11,  the  injured  persons  to  seek  redress  from  Laccdccmon.     But  there  were 

circumstances  which  incouraged  those  who  ruled  in  Phlius  to  disregard; 
this.     It   M'as  contrary   to  all  known  practice  for  both  kings   to  be 

B.C.  381.  '^^    once  absent    from    Sparta.     Agesipolis    was    now    far    advanced 

Ol-  9'J-  4:       on  his  march  toward  Thrace ;  and,   in  the  confidence  that  Agesilaus 

Autumn.  .  ,  i   ,  , 

would  not  move,  and  ot  course  no  vigorous  measures  would  be  taken, 
the  Phliasian  chiefs  resolved  that,  to  those  from  whom  they  differed 
in  party,  it  was  unnecessary  to  be  just.  Instead  therefore  of  being, 
disposed  to  yield  to  Lacediemonian  interference,  they  procured  a. 
decree,  imposing  the  penalty  of  a  line  on  all  who,  v/ithout  warrant  from 
the  Phliasian  government,-  had  made  application  to  LacedaEmon.. 

We  should  admire  the  spirit  of  this  decree,  if  it  was  not  so  imme- 
diately connected  with  gross  injustice:  we  should  approve  its  wisdom,, 
had  it  been  founded  upon  any  practicable  plan  of  liberal  policy.  But 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  result  only  of  daring  profligacy,  illiberal 
and  improvident.  The  hope  even  that  Lacedaemon  would  not  instantly. 
Xen.  Hel.      interfere  with  vioor,  was  ill-conceived.     The  ephors  resolved,  that  the 

1.  5.  c.  3.  o      '  1 

s.  13. '  injurious  insolence  of  the  Phliasians  should  be  restrained   by  arms;, 

and  Agesilaus  undertook  the  command.  Among  those  M'ho  had  re- 
curred to  Lacedremon  for  redress,  were  two  families  which  had  par- 
ticular claim  to  his  protection;  that  of  the  venerable  Podanemus,, 
who  had  been  connected  in  hospitality  with  the  revered  king  Archida- 
nius,  his  father,  and  that  of  Procles,  who  had  the  same  connection, 
with  Agesilaus  himself. 
s.  14.  No  delay  was  made:  the  border-passing  sacrifice  was  not  likely  to 

B.  C.  381.  be  unpropitious;  Agesilaus  was  ready  to  enter  Phliasia,  when  an  em- 
01.  99-  4.       bassy  met  him,  deprecating  hostilities,  and  offering  money.   He  answered. 
•  that  he  was  not  coming  to  injure  any,  but  only  to  relieve  the  injure<:l.'- 
Xen.  He).      '  They  pfofessed  themselves  ready  to  do  whatever  could  be  required.' 
'  Professions,'  he  told  tliem,  '  could  find  no  credit,  when  deceit  had 
'  already  been  practised.'     Upon  being  asked  then  what  pledge  he 
required,  be  answered,  '  the  same  with  which  Laceda;mon  had  formerly 
4  *  been 


1.  5.  c.  3 
s.  15 
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'  been  tnistcil,  williout  injury  to  Phlius  :  tlicy  must  give  him  possession 

'  of  their  citadel.'     This  being  refused,  he  prosecuted  his  march,  and  Xen.  lid. 

■without  delay  surrounded  Phlius  with  a  contravallation.  s'.^i'o".^^" 

All  the  Lacedffinionians,  however,  were  not  satisfied  with  these  mea- 
sures. It  was  observed  by  many,  even  in  the  army,  that,  however 
those  who  ruled  Phlius  might  be  tyrannical  sovercins,  they  had  been 
valuable  allies;  and,  whatever  might  be  the  pita  of  generosity  or  justice, 
•it  was  no  good  policy,-  for  the  sake  of  comparatively  a  few  families,  to 
make  Lacediemon  eternally  odious  to  a  city,  which  had  five  thousand 
men,  able,  and,  till  now,  ready,  to  bear  arms  in  its  service.  Agesilaus 
skilfully  obviated  this  growing  discontent.  The  Phliasian  refugees  ,  jj-_ 
i'ere  not  without  friends  in  the  city.  Such  incouragement  was  held 
out  for  desertion,  that,  in  a  short  time,  those  serving  in  the  besieging 
army  were  more  than  a  thousand,  distinguished,  among  the  troops,  for 
being  well-armed,  able-bodied,  exact  in  subordination,  and  zealous  in 
service ;  insomuch  that  the  late  murmurs  were  changed  for  the  obser- 
vation, that  these  were  such  allies  as  Laceda."mon  wanted. 

But,  in  Phlius,  a  system  of  order,  economy,  and  forbearance,  usual  s,  21. 
vhere  due  military  subordination  is  established,   but  contrary  to  all 
common  experience  among  the  turbulence  of  the  Grecian  democracies, 
disappointed   the   expectation    of   the   besiegers.     The  blockade  had 
already  exceeded  the  time  calculated  for  the  consumption  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  place.     But  one  of  those  extraordinary  characters,  of 
which  Greece  was  fruitful,  and  which  its  political  circumstances  were 
peculiarly  adapted  to  bring  forward,  had  at  this  time  the  lead  among 
the  Phliasians,     In  the  instance  of  Delphion,  says  Xenophon,  was  seen  5_  o,_ 
the  ascendant  which  daring  courage  may  obtain  over  the  minds  of  the 
multitude.     He  was  a  man  of  high  rank  in  his  city,  but  his  dependence 
was  upon  about  three  hundred  followers.     With  these  at  his  devotion, 
he  so  awed   the  whole  people,  that  a  clear  majority  in  the  general 
assembly,  desirous  of  capitulating,  dared  not  come  to  a  vote  upon  it. 
Under  a  government  called  a  democracy,  he  imprisoned  at  his  pleasure, 
on  suspicion,   or  pretended  suspicion,  of  disalFection  to  the  popular 
cause.     His  despotism,  liowevcr,  was  not  wanton  or  useless.     He  alone 

a  A  t  could 
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could  infcrce  a  strict  military  discipline  ;  and,  by  an  unwearied  personal- 
activity,  he  did  inforce  it.     Constantly  attending  hiinsclf,  he  compelled 
the  citizens  to  regular  attendance  in  tlieir  turn  for  guard;  never  failing 
to  go  the  rounds,  he  insured  walciifulness  am!  fidelity  on  guard.     Nor 
was  he  thus  daring  only  tou-ard  the  multitude,  his.  soverein;  he  showed 
himself  worthy  of  command,  by  daring  against  the  enemy.     In  many 
sallies,  at  the  head  of  his  three  hundred,   he  was  successful  against  the 
Xen.  Iltl.       posts  of  the  besiegers.     When,  notwithstanding  the  short  allowance, 
g'  r>3*^'    '       which  had  been  established  by  a  vote  of  the  general  assembly,  famine 
began  to  press,  his  warrant  sufficed  for  searching  every  house  for  corn. 
All  resources  at  length  failing,  he  gave  the  word,  and  a  herald  was  sent 
to  Agesilaus,  requesting  a  truce,  that  ministers  might  carry  to  Lace- 
diEmon  a  decree  of  the  Phliasian  people,  for  surrendering  the  city  to. 
6  24_  the  pleasure  of  the  Laccda;monian  government". 

Agesilaus  seems  to  have  felt  that,  by  this  message,  it  was  intended 
to  put  a  slight  upon  him.  He  nevertheless  immediately  granted  the 
truce,  and  his  influence  at  Laced^mon  sufhced  to  procure,  that  the 
Phliasian  ministers  should  be  sent  back  to  treat  with  him,  as  pleni- 
potentiary for  the  Lacedemonian  commonwealth.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Delphion  was  a  man  of  great  views,  or  that,  from  the  first,  he 
had  any  well-founded  hope  of  final  success.  He  seems  rather  to  have 
been  a  man  fond  of  action  and  enterprize,  with  daring  courage  and 
moderate  abilities;  ready  in  emergencies,  but  incapable  of  extensive 
conceptions ;  fitter  to  command  Phlius,  and  Phlius  besieged,,  than  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation,  or  of  any  but  in  time  of  turbulence. 
For  daring  enterprize,  upon  a  narrow  scale,  his  talents  were  extraordi- 
nary. After  the  granting  of  the  truce,  the  Laceda;monians  strength- 
ened their  guards,  and  kept  a  stricter  watch  to  prevent  egress  from  the 
town.  Nevertheless,  attended  by  one  faithful  slave,  who  had  given 
frequent  proof  of  his  courage  and  address  in  pilfering  the  besiegers' 
arms'%  Delphion  escaped  by  night. 

"  Toi;  TiAiCi  rZv  AaKt^atixa/wr.  Xenoplion    it    cannot.     Tlie  explanation   I 

Eriyj^aTia;  Tir  '!  -Kro^^a  £ip£iXi?o  <>T>\cc  Tut.  leave  to  military  men,  who  have  given  their 

«To^lo5>lK>1tf^.  The  fact,  if  related  by  an  author,  attention  to  the  antient  art  and  practice  of 

not  a  military  man,  might  be  doubted:  from  Avar, 

The 
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Tlie  conditions  ^vhicl1  Agesilaus  required  may  seem,  in  niodern  times, 
not  mild  ;  but,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  manners  and  circumstances 
of  bis  age,  and  to  the  responsible  situation  in  which  he  stood,  tlicy 
vill  be  found  strongly  marked  with  that  spirit  of  liberality  which  was 
generally  conspicuous  in  him.  If  precedents  had  been  desired,  tiiey 
might  have  been  found,  for  sending  commissioners  from  Lacediemon, 
to  decide  arbitrarily  between  the  two  parties  of  the  Phliasian  people  ; 
to  banish,  and  even  condemn  to  death  at  discretion.  Agesilaus  com- 
mitted the  business  to  a  tribunal  composed  of  a  hundred  Phliasians;.  ^<-"'  '^^''- 

1    o    c    S 

fifty  only  of  those  who  had  been  driven  into  exile,  and  an  equal  s.  25.  ' 
numlxM-  friendly  to  the  opposite  party,  or  so  far  esteemed  so  that  they 
had  remained  in  the  city.  After  deciding  who  should  suffer  death  as 
authors  of  the  late  civil  war,  and  Mho  should  live  to  compose  the 
future  Phliasian  commonwealth,  they  were  to  model  at  their  discre- 
tion the  constitution  and  the  laws,  by  wliieh  that  commonwealth 
should  be  governed.  Upon  these  conditions,  in  the  twentieth  month 
of  the  blockade,  the  town  was  surrendered;  and,  to  inforce  order  till 
the  new  constitution  should  be  settled,  a  Lacediemonian  garrison  was 
placed  in  it. 

While  Agesilaus  was  employed  in  this  petty  kind  of  domestic  war, 
within  Peloponnesus,  Agesipolis  had  begun  to  show  the  vigor  and 
ability  expected  of  him  in  his  forein  command.  He  wasted  the  Olyn- 
thian  territory,  he  took  Toronii  by  storm  ;  but,  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer  heats,  he  was  seized  with  an  intlammatory  fever,  which  pre- 
sently threatened  to  be  fatal.  The  science  of  medicine,  notwithstanding 
the  deserved  fame  of  Hippocrates,  appears  not  yet  to  have  been  gene- 
rally diffused  among  the  Grecian  republics.  A  little  before  his  ilness, 
Agesipolis  had  visited  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  at  Aphyteus,  famous  for 
the  beauty  and  coolness  of  its  shady  bowers  and  limpid  waters.  A 
strong  desire  seized  him  to  revisit  them,  in  the  imagination  that  they 
would  afford  a  relief  which  his  medical  attendants  could  not  give.  He 
was  accordingly  conveyed  to  Aphyteus,  but  died  soon  after,  without 
the  temple  ;  the  superstition,  vvhich  taught  the  Greeks  to  fear  the  anger 
of  the  deity,  for  permitting  the  jjollution  of  death  within  the  hallowed 
building,  apparently  denying  to  the  suflering  prince  the  repose  and 

slielter 
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shelter  which  he  so  much  -wanted.  Neither  attention  nor  expencc, 
liowever,  was  spared,  after  his  decease,  to  honor  his  memory,  and  show 
respect  to  his  rank.  His  body,  according  to  the  Spartan  ceremonial, 
was  preserved  in  hone}',  and  in  that  state  carried  the  long  and  difficult 
journey  to  Lacedajmon,  there  to  have  the  funeral  rites  performed,  which 
.custom  had  established  for  the  burial  of  the  kings. 

Agcsipolis  seems  to  have  been  a  real  loss  to  his  country.  Tho  aiming, 
and  with  fair  prospect  of  success,  to  rival  Agesilaus  in  military  fame, 
no  jealousy  subsisted  between  them.  He  treated  his  elder  coUegue,  on 
all  occasions,  with  the  respect  due  to  superior  age  and  high  character. 
He  received  in  return  unfeigned  friendship  from  Agesilaus;  Avhose 
liberal  mind  considered  him  less  as  a  rival,  than,  in  public  affairs,  a 
valuable  assistant,  and  in  private  a  desirable  companion. 
Xen.  Hel.  -j-j^g  successor  of  Agcsipolis  in  the  Thracian  command,  Polybiades, 

s.  26".  was  but  too  successful  in  restraining  the  liberal  and  beneficent  policy 

of  Olynthus  within  the. narrow  limits  of  a  single  city.  In  undertaking, 
to  M  ithstand  the  power  of  Lacedaemon,  the  Olynthians  had  depended 
upon  the  support  of  Athens  and  Bceotia.  Butthe  unexpected  revolution 
in  Thebes  had  given  the  force  of  Bceotia  to  their  enemies,  and  deterred 
the  interference  of  Athens.  Possibly,  after  their  great  success  against 
Tcleutias,  their  affairs  may  have  been  conducted  with  less  prudence 
than  when  they  were  but  rising  to  power.  They  may  have  lost  some 
of  their  ablest  leaders ;  or  prosperity,  inflating  the  popular  mind,  may 
have  given  advantage  to  turbulent  demagogues  ;  and  interested  intrigue 
or  popular  caprice  may  have  overborne  M'ise  counsel.  Xenophon  has 
left  us  no  particulars ;  he  has  not  even  named  one  of  their  leading  men. 
We  hear  of  no  battle  fought,  no  town  taken ;  Polybiades  was  master 
-of  the  country i  the  Olynthians  could  receive  no  relief  by  sea;  famine 
T\  r  '^-o  P'"^*s6<^>  and  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Lacedfemon  to  sue  for  peace.  It 
Ol.  100. 1,  was  granted  upon  the  usual  terms  of  subordinate  alliance;  that  the 
pnng.  friends  and   enemies  of  Lacedasmon  should  be  respectively  such  to 

Olynthus,  and  that  the  Olynthians  should  serve  in  arms  wherever  the 
Laccdsemonians  might  lead. 


Diod.  1.15. 
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apparent  conjirmat ion  and  real  mstability  of  the  Lacedaemonian  supre- 
maci)  in  Greece.     Conspiracy  and  revolutio?i  in  Thebes. 

Thus  Lacedsemon  acquired  the  glory  of  crushing  finally,  the  wisast  and' 
noblest  project  for  a  republican  go\'ernnient,  upon  a  broad  foundation, 
perhaps  ever  attempted  in  Greece.     Such  at  least  the  Olynthian  unioa 
appears,  in  the  slight  sketch,  a  meer  shadow,  M'ithout  a  decided  outline, 
■which  remains  to  us  from  Xenophon.     Possibly  it  may  have  had  great 
defects  with  which  we  are  not  made  acquainted  ;  and  indeed  if  a  govern- 
ment had  ever  been   seen  in  Greece,  with  all  the   merit  which  his 
account,  not  intended  for  panegyric,  indicates,  unbalanced  by  very 
gross  defects,  we  should  still  more  wonder   at,   and  still  less  excuse, 
the  excessive  deficiency  of  the  political  ideas,  transmitted  to  posterity, 
in  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Xenophon,  Plato,  Isocrates,  and  Aris- 
totle.    It  is  indeed  remarkable,  that  the  celebrated  panegyrical  oration  Isocr.  paneg. 
of  Isocrates,  in  which,  while  his  great  object  was  to  persuade  the 
Greeks  to  peace  among  themselves,  he  could  propose  no  means  but 
union  in  war  against  Persia,  then  at  peace  with  them,  was  spoken  or 
published  while  the  Lacedfemonian  arms  were  employed  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Olynthian  constitution.     Could  Lacedremon  have  adopted 
a  policy  so  liberal  as,  in  its  general  outline,  the  Olynthian  appears  to 
liave  been,  could  she  have  united  herself  with  such  a  republic,  and  used, 
her  extensive  influence  to  promote  the  scheme,  a  state  might  have  been 
formed,  of  a  firmness  to  resist  all  external  violence,  and  capable  of 
dissolution  only  from  that  internal  corruption,  to  which  the  Author  of 
nature  has  willed  that  everything  human  shall  be  liable.     But,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  those  very  institutions,  by  which  Lacedtemon 
had  now  flourished  for  centuries,  and  for  the  smallness  of  her  means, 
was  become  wonderfully  great,  those  very  institutions  made  it  impos- 
sible for  her  to  become  so  great.     To  cocilesce  was  beyond  her  nature  : 
her  great  lawgiver's  system,  admirable  for  its  purpose,  had  no  such 

purpose 
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purpose  in  view  :  she  could  be  great,  and  even  safe,  only  by  keeping 
those  around  her  divided.  This  was  now  done.  The  reviving  empire 
of  Athens  was  broken  :  Bototia  was  split  into  many  states  ;  Corinth  and 
Argos  M'ere  separated;  the  Olynthian  union  was  dissolved;  the  reno- 
vation of  existence,  given  to  the  obscure  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  har- 
monized with  the  plan  of  division  ;  those  of  the  allies,  who  had  dared  to 
show  an  adverse  disposition,  had  been  punished;  and  thus,  as  the  cotem- 

Xen.  Il<vl.      porary  historian  has  observed,  the  authority  of  Lacedcemon,  over  Greece, 

s.  ■27. '  '        seemed  more  firmly  established  than  at  any  former  period. 

But  the  LacediEmonian  authority,  over  Greece,  was  not  of  a  nature 
to  be  permanent :  too  weak  for  command ;  too  proud  for  influence.  We 
have  seen,  in  the  authentic  testimony  of  Xenophon  to  M'hat  the  Cyreian 
army  experienced,  the  haughty  despotism  of  the  Lacedaemonian  com- 
manders, at  a  distance  from  home.  Tho  we  find  such  conduct  some- 
times severely  punished,  proof  that  the  Lacedaemonian  administration 
was  aware  of  evils  likely  to  arise  from  it,  yet  that  the  restraint  was 
very  uncertain,  is  sufficiently  evident.  Within  Greece  the  administra- 
tion was  better  able  to  check  the  indiscreet  or  interested  tyranny  of 
its  officers.  But  it  could  not  equally  restrain  the  chiefs  of  the  Lace- 
demonian party  in  the  dependent  republics,  by  whom  those  repub-, 
lies  were  held  in  submission  to  Lacedaemon.  To  men  so  necessary, 
great  indulgence  would  be  indispensable :  to  support  them,  without 
inquiry,  or  even  notoriously  against  right,  might  appear  sometimes  of 
political  necessity.  Hence  discontent,  vehement  discontent,  was  cease- 
Jess,  sedition  ever  working,  and  revolt  ready.  .  ■ 
Evident  however  as  it  is  that  the  foundation  of  the  Lacedaemonian  ■ 
poM'er  was  slippery  in  extreme,  still,  when  we  consider  the  value  of  the 
advantage  it  possessed  in  the  abilities  and  virtues  of  Agesilaus,  we 
cannot  behold,  without  astonishment,  the  minuteness  of  tlie  force,  and 
the  trivial  character  of  the  circumstances,  which  began  its  overthrow, 
in  the  very  moment  when  it  appeared  most  established.     Xenophon 

«.  4.  s.  1.  ascribes  all  to  the  just  vengeance  of  the  deity;  honestly  declaring  the 
infamy  of  the  conduct  of  LacediEmon,  tho  his  friend  and  patron  was 
implicated,  in  holding  the  citadel  of  Thebes  by  violence,  directly 
against  the  most  solemn  oaths,  under  the  sanction  of  M'hich,  among 

the 
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the  articles  of  confederation,  the  independency  of  every  Grecian  city 
was  warranted.  The  new  government  of  Thebes  was  necessarily  odious 
to  the  great  body  of  the  Theban  people,  and  indeed  to  every  honest 
Theban  citizen.  But  fear,  which  restrained  action,  taught  also  to 
conceal  sentiments ;  and  thus  a  government  of  violence,  whether  the 
form  of  the  tyranny  be  monarchal,  oligarchal,  or  democratical,  is 
always  risking  to  defeat  its  om'u  purposes. 

Among  the  revolutions  of  the  Theban  commonwealth,  that  part  of 
the  constitution  seems  to  have  remained  unaltered,  by  which  the  prin- 
cipal executive  power,  civil  and  military  together,  that  power  which  had 
formerly  been  held  by  hereditary  princes,  was  committed  to  annual 
magistrates,  intitled  polemarcs,  chief-warriors.  Archias  and  Phili|)pus 
held  the  high  office,  wlien  Phyllidas,  their  secretary  and  coniklential  i.  s.'c.  i.' 
minister,  was  called  on  some  business  to  iVthens.  Phyllidas  there  found  ^'  ^' 
a  Theban  of  rank,  named  Mellon,  M'ith  whom  he  had  formerly  been 
intimate,  living  in  exile,  to  which  the  revolution  had  driven  him.  Their 
past  opposition  in  politics  did  not  prevent  Mellon  and  Phyllidas  from 
communicating  again  as  private  friends;  and,  Mellon's  curiosity  leading 
him  to  inquire  about  men  and  things  in  Thebes,  to  his  surprize  he 
found  the  secretary  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  government 
there.  More  explanation  thence  taking  place,  the  result  was  a  plot  for 
overthrowing  the  existing  government,  and  restoring  democracy. 
Phyllidas  returning  to  Thebes,  and  measures  being  prepared,  Mel- 
lon, with  only  six  associates,  passed  by  night  from  Attica  into  the 
Theban  territory.  Lying  concealed  during  the  following  day,  they 
approached  the  city  as  evening  closed,  and  entered  with  the  last  of  that  B.  C.  379. 

crowd  of  husbandmen,  returning  from  their  daily  toil,  who,  in  a  country  ?'•  ^^^-  ^' 

''    Nov.  or 
politically  constituted  like  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  dared  not  inhabit  Dec. 

detached   cottages  or  open   villages.      Proceeding  unmolested,    they 

were  received  in  the  house  of  Charon,  a  party  to  the  plot,  where  they 

staid  the  night,  and  the  following  day. 

Just  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  annual  magistracies  was  the  Xen.  Hel. 

season,  according  to  antient  custom,  of  a  festival  of  Venus  at  Thebes.  '•  ■*•  *^*'** 

^  s.  4. 

The  polemarcs,  Archias  and  Philippus,  were  men  of  pleasure.     Their  piut.v. 
secretary,  Pliyllidas,  possibly  a  warm  patriot,  was  certainly  not  a  man  ^"^'^P'  * 
Vol,  IIL  3  B  of 
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of  nice  honor  or  strict  honesty.  According  to  report,  which  Xenophon 
thought  worthy  of  notice,  he  was  trusted  by  the  polemarcs  as  a  confi- 
dential minister  to  their  private  pleasures;  and  he  had  undertaken, 
favored  by  the  licence  of  the  festival,  to  bring  the  most  beautiful 
Xen  Hel  women  of  the  best  families  of  Thebes  to  their  revel.  Through  his  pri- 
1.5.  C.4.       vilege  of  unlimited  access,  when  the  polemarcs  and  their  company  were 

t    5     O 

'   *  far  gone  in  intoxication,  he  introduced  the  conspirators,  three  habited 

as  ladies,  the  others  as  their  female  attendants.  The  dismission  of  male 
attendants  was  procured,  on  pretence  of  delicacy  toward  the  ladies. 
As  far,  at  least,  as  this  story  tends  to  reveal  the  manners  of  the  age, 
we  may  give  it  credit,  as  it  is  told  by  Xenophon  ;  tho,  he  says, 
according  to  some  the  conspirators  were  introduced  as  ordinary  visitors"'. 
What  we  learn  with  certainty  is,  that  the  polemarcs  were  on  that  night 
assassinated. 

This  important  beginning  being  successfully  made,  Leontiades, 
author  of  the  late  revolution,  was  the  next  object  of  the  conspirators. 
Phyllidas,  in  whom  Leontiades,  as  well  as  the  polemarcs,  fidly  con- 
fided, conducted  them  to  his  house.  Pretence  of  business  from  the 
polemarcs  gained  him  immediate  admission  to  an  inner  apartment, 
whither  Leontiades  had  retired  from  supper,  and  where  his  wife  was 
sitting  by  him,  busied  in  those  works  of  the  distaff  or  needle,  in  which 
the  Grecian  ladies  principally  employed  themselves.  Leontiades  was 
killed  upon  the  spot,  and  silence  was  imposed  upon  the  lady,  with 
the  threat  of  death  to  every  person  in  the  house,  unless,  as  soon 
as  the  assassins  went  out,  the  doors  were  locked,  and  afterward  kept 
close. 
S.8.  The  leaders  of  their  opponents  being  thus  dispatched,  the  conspi- 

rators proceeded  to  the  state-prison,  where  some  of  their  friends  were 

'•  Concerning  a  matter  in  which  private  other  could  be,  has  related  some  things  with 

history  was  so  much  involved  with  public,  confidence ;  others  as  less  certain.  Plutarch, 

and  party  interest  with  both,  various  stories,  who  wrote  some  centuries  after,  has  difl'ered 

some    true,  some   false,    and   some   partly  from  Xenophon  in  regard  to  some  particulars, 

true  partly  false,  were  likely   to  be  circu-  added  to  him  many,  declared  no  authority, 

lated.     Xenophon,  who  lived  at  the   time,  except  Xenophon's,  and  expressed  no  doubt, 

yet  long  outlived  the  time,  and  was  in  a  situ-  His  purpose  was  to  tell  a  good  story,  of 

ation  to  be  better  iufcrnied  than  almost  any  which  Pelopidas  was  to  be  the  hero. 

confined. 
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confined.  Phyllidas,  pretending  an  order  from  the  polemarcs,  obtained 
admission  there  also.  The  keeper  was  instantly  put  to  death;  and  the 
prisoners,  being  released,  were  directed  where  to  find  arms,  and  whitlier 
to  repair  with  them. 

The  conspirators  so  confided  in  the  general  hatred  of  the  existing  Xen.  Hei. 
government,  that,  without  farther  preparation,  they  caused  summons  ^  q 
to  be  proclaimed,  for  all  the  citizens,  equally  the  knights,  and  those 
inrolled  in  the  heavy-armed,  to  assemble  in  arms  ;  adding  the  infor- 
mation, '  that  the  tyrants  were  no  more  !'  Diffidence  however  kept 
all  within  during  night.  Meanwhile  messengers  were  dispatched  to 
the  refugees  on  the  Attic  borders,  and  to  Athens  itself :  for  it  was 
known  that  two  of  the  annual  generals  of  Athens  were  warm  in  the 
cause.  When  day  broke,  what  had  passed  becoming  notorious,  the 
citizens,  horse  and  foot,  assembled  in  arms,  and  arranged  themselves 
with  the  conspirators. 

The  first  alarm,  which  reached  the  LacedjEmonian  governor  in  the  s.  10. 
citadel,  was  from  the  nightly  proclamation.     Immediately  he  sent  to 
Plat^ea  and   Thespiae  for   reinforcement  to   his   scanty  garrison.     A 
detachment  marched   from  Platsea;  but  the  Theban  horse  met  and 
routed  it.     As  the  victorious  cavalry  reentered  the  city,  the  refugees 
from  the  borders,  and  a  body  of  Athenian  auxiliaries,  arrived.     With  ' 
this  addition  of  strength,  it  was  resolved,  without  delay,  to  assail  the 
citadel.     The  Lacedaemonians   saw  the  preparation,  and  heard  large  &,  11. 
reward  proclaimed  for  who  should  first  mount.     Thinking  then  their 
numbers  unequal  to  resist  all  Thebes,  apparently  united  and  zealous, 
they   proposed   to   surrender  the  fortress,    upon  condition  that  they 
might  depart  in  safety,  with  their  arms.     To  this  the  Thebans  gladly 
consented,  and  the  capitulation  was  ratified  with  libations  and  oaths. 
Their  march  out  of  the  place  Avas  watched,  with  a  jealousy  justified  s.  K*. 
by  preceding  circumstances.     But  M'hen  there  were  seen  among  them 
some  of  those  Thebans  who  had  been  active  in  the  late   government, 
then  the  virulence  of  the   Greek  sedition  broke  forth  :  the  victims 
"were  dragged  from  their  protection,  and  none  so  taken  escaped  death'*. 

But 

'•    E|iOfIfci»  fiirtoi,  •ff'jDj  iiriytKffuv  Tun  txl^^St     »tla<;  o-t/XXafAfaniiTi?  «tflxTii»«».   Xenophon  l)a.S 

3b  2  not 
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But  the  state  of  Greece,  a  kind  of  hotbed  of  crimes,  gave  occasion 
also  for  the  exercise  of  virtues.  The  Athenian  auxiharics,  who  looked 
upon  the  Thebans  of  the  Laceda;monian  interest,  not  with  the  ran- 
corous liatred  of  party  opponents,  but  with  the  more  liberal  enmity  of 
forcin  foes,  exerted  themselves  generously  for  them  ;  and  by  favoring 
their  concealment,  saved  many.  They  could  not  however  save  some 
more  helpless  and  innocent  objects  of  the  horrid  revenge  or  base  fear 
of  the  Thebans  :  the  children  of  those  who  had  been  executed  were 
put  to  death. 

Among  the  revolutions,  of  which  Greece  was  so  fruitful,  for  just- 
ness of  cause,  boldness  of  undertaking,  ability  of  plot  and  arrange- 
ment, and  daring  vigor  in  execution,  the  delivery  of  Thebes  has  been 
justly  celebrated.  Perhaps  moderation  in  assassination  should  be 
added  to  its  eulogy;  for  the  execution  of  those  who  were  at  mercj', 
and  the  murder  of  the  children,  who  could  have  deserved  no  ill,  did 
not  take  place  till  the  revolution  was  completed  ;  and,  we  may  hope, 
should  be  ascribed,  not  to  deliberate  design  in  the  leaders,  but  to  the 
Avild  fury  of  popular  passion,  which  they  could  not  restrain.  The 
better-taught  jiulgement,  however,  of  modern  times  will  not,  with  the 
philosophic  Plutarch,  give  its  unmixed  applause  to  the  means  em- 
ployed, and  extol  the  revolution  of  Thebes  as  a  model,  to  be  justlj 
compared  with  that  effected  at  Athens,  by  Thrasybulus,  through  open 

not  speciSed  them  by  any  name  but  that  of  turpitude  we  should  impute  to  the  actions 

enemies  ;  but  what  he    mentions   afterward  which  they  relate.     'ATronriUu,  the  common 

of  the  treatment   of  their  families,  were  it  word  for  to  kill,  is  equally  used  to  express 

otherwise  dubious,  would  ascertain  that  the  the  foulest  murder,  or  puttiug  to  death  after 

executed  were  Thebans,  and  not  Lacedce-  just  trial,  in  the  most  legal  manner,  by  the 

monians.  hands  of  the  public  executioner  (as  in  this 

It  has  been  owing  a]  parently  to  the  gene-  chapter  of  Xenophon,  s.  13.)    The  additions 

ral  irregularity  and    uncertainty  of  Grecian  Jixaiw?,    iSixuf,   ^laia?,    kx^'tu<;,  Ik   ^sfttoMi, 

criminal  law,  that  the  Greek  language,  so  and   perhaps  others,  are  sometimes  used  to 

superior  to  all  others  in  accuracy   for  most  mark  a  distinction,  but  often  omitted.     Xe- 

purposes,  is  so  inferior  to  our  own,  in  words  nophon's  expression  on   this  occasion,  at»^- 

for    distinguishing   the    various    degrees    of  ^a^€alo^T£?  uTr'nTtitai,  rather,  I  think,  imphes 

criminality,  which  may  attend   the  act   of  that  some  legal  forms  were  observed  ;  and 

putting   a   man  to  death.     Hence   we   have  yet  we  have  difficulty  to  reconcile  this  with 

sometimes  '  difficulty  to   gather,    from  the  the  treatment  of  the  children  of  the  suf- 

expressions  of  historians,  what  degree   of  ferers. 
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M-ar,     unsullied    by  assassination   and    perfidy ".     Xcnoplion,     in   his 
Agesilaus,  has  not  ill  defined  that  deception  which  may  be  allowable 
in  politics  and  war.     Ao-esilaus,  he  says,  held,  that  '  to  deceive  those  ^'«"-  ^S"- 
'  who  mistrust  us  is  wise  ;  those  Mho  trust  us,  wicked  '  . 


''  He  calld  the  two  revolutions  of  Athens 
and  Thebes,  p/yirai  ««>  xaXXirat  t5»  lafa^tuv. 
Plut.Pelop.  p.  513,  514.. 

"  The  necessity  has  frequently  occurred, 
by  no  means  a  pleasant  necessity,  to  speak 
slightingly  of  Plutarch's  authority.  If  any 
reader,  swayed  by  the  merit,  altogether,  of 
Plutarch's  works,  or  by  the  respect  in 
which  he  has  been  extensively  held,  may 
think  1  have  been  extreme  in  depreci- 
ating his  judgement  or  his  accuracy  as  an 
historian,  I  should  wish  that  his  account  of 
the  Theban  revolution  might  be  compared 
with  Xenophon's.  The  life  of  Pelopidas,  as 
his  fellowcountryman,  was  a  favorite  subject 
with  Plutarch,  and  the  exploit,  by  which 
Thebes  was  delivered  from  the  Lacedemo- 
nian dominion,  a  very  favorite  part  of  it. 
On  this  favorite  subject,  an  ill-judging  zeal, 
the  zeal  of  a  closet-philosopher,  unversed  in 
active  life,  to  make  his  hero  keep  the  stage 
with  effect,  has  led  him,  I  must  own  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  into  strange  puerilities.  He 
exhibits  Pelopidas  babbling  publicly,  when 
evidently  the  most  cautious  secrecy  was 
requisite.  He  describes  him  ingaged  in  fu- 
rious combat ;  under  circumstances  tending 
strongly  tu  confirm  Xenophon's  account, 
according  lo  which  the  business  was  so  much 
better  managed,  that  nothing  more  was 
necessary  than  to  poniard  an  unarmed  man, 
surprized  in  the  security  of  domestic  privacy. 
He  attributes  then  to  the  sage  Epameinon- 
das  an  indiscretion  truly  wonderful.  \Vhile, 
according  to  his  account,  the  eloquence  of 
Pelopidas  incited  the  exiles,  Epameinondas, 
by  an  ingenious  device,  prepared  the  minds 
of  the  citizens,  at  home,  to  join  in  the  pro- 
posed scheme  of  revolution.  In  the  places 
of  public  exercise,  he  incouraged  the  Theban 
youth  to  venture  upon  wrestling  and  boxing 


with  the  Lacedcemonians  of  the  garrison. 
To  their  surprize,  they  found  themselves  far 
superior  to  their  antagonists  :  they  were  of 
course  elated  with  unexpected  success;  and 
thence  Epameinondas  took  occasion  to  re- 
proach them  with  the  baseness  of  their  sub- 
mission to  a  people  so  inferior.  It  might 
be  supposed,  from  this  story,  that  Epamei- 
nondas meant  to  admonish  the  Lacedemo- 
nians to  strengthen  their  garrison,  and  keep 
stricter  watch. 

It  is  among  the  real  merits  of  Plutarch, 
which  I  have  before  taken  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, that  be  not  unfrequently  'names  his 
authors.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  his 
account  of  the  Theban  revolution^  the  only 
author  he  quotes  is  Xenophon  ;  from  whom, 
indeed,  evidently  the  best  part  of  his  ac-' 
count  has  been  taken.  As  a  cotemporary 
historian,  much  interested  in  the  political 
events  of  the  time,  Xenophon  had  his  par- 
tialities, and  they  were  not  in  favor  of  Pelo- 
pidas or  Epameinondas.  On  the  contrary 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  his  friends,  and 
very  particularly  Agesilaus.  Nevertheless 
his  simple  concise  narrative  does  far  more 
honor  to  the  authors  of  the  Theban  revolu- 
tion than  Plutarch's  studied  panegyric.  With- 
out any  mention  of  secrecy,  he  shews  that 
extraordinary  secrecy  was  observed.  With- 
out any  mention  of  courage  or  magnanimitv. 
he  exhibits,  in  the  conduct  of  the  conspi- 
rators, the  daring  prudence  of  so  many 
Caesars  or  Croprwells.  AVhile  he  thus  does 
justice  to  those  who,  as  public  men,  were 
his  enemies,  he  acknowleges  so  candidly 
the  faults  of  his  friends,  that  even  Plutarch 
could  accuse  them  of  nothing  more.  Among 
the  advantages  then  of  Xenophon,  in  the 
comparison,  the  reader  of  taste  will  admire 
that  elegant    simplicity,    that    perspicuous 

touciseness. 
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SECTION    VI. 

Motives,  at  Lacedcemen,  for  leniettt  conduct  toward  Thebes.  Com- 
mand  in  war  agai7ist  Thebes,  declined  by  Agesilaus,  committed  to 
Cleombrotiis.  Uncommo?i  storm.  Change  ift  Athenian  politics, 
adverse  to  Thebes. 

It  was  incumbent  upon  the  Lacedajmonian  government  to  punish  the 
Theban  rebellion  and  support  its  authority  over  Greece,  or  at  once  to 
resign  that  invidious  authority,  which  perhaps  could  not  be  resigned 
with  safety.  Tho  midwinter,  therefore,  it  was  resolved  that  an  army 
should  immediately  march.  In  the  same  spirit,  severity  was  exerted 
against  the  late  governor  of  the  Cadmeia,  who  suffered  death  for  sur- 
rendering his  trust. 

There  is  something  of  mystery  in  the  conduct  of  Agesilaus  toward 
the  Thebans,  and  not  less  of  the  Thebans  toward  Agesilaus,  which 
the  philosopher  historian,  who  acted  in  the  military  and  political  tran- 
sactions of  the  time,  seems  to  have  left  studiously  veiled.  The  gross 
affront  put  upon  Agesilaus,  previously  to  his  sailing  for  Asia,  when 
sacrificing  in  the  Theban  territory,  is  not  accounted  for.  The  cause 
of  that  deeplaid  scheme  of  enmity  to  Lacedjeraon,  which  occasioned 
the  recall  of  Agesilaus,  is  equally  unexplained.  Why  Agesilaus,  when 
he  had  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Thebans  near  Coroneia,  did 
not  pui'sue  the  advantage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  led  his  army  imme 
diately  out  of  their  territory,  remains  an  enigma.  After  this,  that 
A2;esilaus  bore  a  hatred  to  the  Thebans,  which  he  suffered  sometimes 
to  sway  his  political  conduct,  the  candor  of  Xenophon  has  led  him  to 

conciseness,  which   modern   writers  cannot  much  dialogue  together  with  the  deeds;     It 

too   diligently   emulate,    but   which,    even  is  an  ingenious  and  amusing  little  work,  and 

were  Xenophon  the  writer,  no  modern  Ian-  interesting  for  the  information  interspersed, 

guage  could  equal.  concerning    the   philosophical    theology  of 

Plutarch,  in  his  tract  intitled,  little  enough  Plutarch's  day ;  but  it  bears  no  symptom  of 

to  its  purpose,  On  the  daemon  or  genius  of  historical  authority,  beyond  the  gleanings 

Socrates,  has  inlarged  the  story  of  the  de-  from  Xenophon, 
livery  of  Th«bes  into  a  kind  of  novel,  giving 

avow. 
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avow.  The  partiality  of  Plutarch,  himself  a  Boeotian,  would  counte- 
tiance  an  imputation,  which  seems  however  to  have  had  no  better 
origin  than  the  ordinary  malice  of  party-spirit  in  Greece,  that  Agesi- 
laus  instigated  the  seizing  of  the  Cadmeia.  That,  however,  he  supported 
the  measure,  when  taken,  in  a  manner  not  creditable  to  his  character, 
Xenophon  himself  has  shown.  Yet  when,  in  consequence  of  the  revo- 
lution which  followed,  war  was  denounced  against  Thebes,  and  an 
army  was  ordered  to  march,  he  declined  the  command. 

But  much  of  what  historians  have  not  expressly  declared,  may  be 
gathered  from  what  they  have  made  known.  The  pointed  enmity  of 
Thebes,  toward  Agesilaus  and  Lacedasmon,  arose  from  a  revolution  in 
that  city,  by  which,  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  power  passed  from  the  oligarchal  party  to  the  democratical. 
The  new  leaders  could  not  hope  to  hold  their  power,  unless  they  could 
ingage  their  commonwealth  to  bieak  the  Lacedtemonian  connection ; 
and  a  gross  aifront  to  a  popular  king  might  be  very  efficacious  for 
their  purpose.  But,  as  the  other  party  was  still  considerable,  and  the 
principal  landowners  were  among  its  members,  Agesilaus,  after  the 
battle  gained  on  his  return  from  Asia,  might  withdraw  his  army  from 
the  Theban  territory,  to  favor  the  lands,  not  of  his  enemies,  but  of  his 
friends ;  and  he  might  hope  that  his  moderation,  after  victory,  mio-hf 
soften  the  enmity  of  one  party,  while  the  credit  of  that  victory  would 
promote  the  influence  of  the  other.  If  the  oligarchy  could  be  quietly 
restored  in  Thebes,  his  purpose  would  be  better  answered  than  by  any 
success  in  arms ;  and  means  might  thus,  more  than  by  any  other  mea- 
sures, be  promoted,  for  his  return,  with  his  army,  to  prosecute  his 
favorite  plan  of  conquest  in  Asia. 

Patriotism  upon  a  narrow  scale,  or  attachment  to  a  particular  com- 
monwealth,  (iho  it  was  oftener  onlj'  to  a  party  in  that  commonwealth) 
was  common  among  the  Greeks;  but  even  the  pretension  to  patriotism 
including  all  Greece,  was  rare'^     Xenophon  ascribes  to  Agesilaus  that  Xen.  Ages, 
nobler  patriotism  :  which  seems  indeed  to  have  been  an  inheritance  from  '^•''  *'*'^>^ 
his  father  Archidamus,  communicated  to  both  the  kings  his  sons;  tho 

''  The  Greek  term  (ptTi.iirar^i^  was  nearly  synonymous  with  9l^on•oAl?.     To  express  the 
more  libers^l  patriotism,  extending  to  the  whole  nation,  the  Greeks  used  the  term  f  l^cM>)M 

the- 
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the  inferior  abilities  of  Agis  gave  less  brilliancy  to  the  fair  portion.     If 

we  add  the  Athenian  Cinion,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  another  Grecian 

commander  wdio  has  any  clear  claim  to  the  eulogy.   These  however  seem 

intitled  to  it,  and  we  must  therefore  confine  to  the  time  when  Agesilaus 

reigned,  the  praise  which  Xenophon  makes  peculiarly  his.    What  other 

Xen.  ut  sup.  general,  he  asks,  has  been  known  to  decline  taking  a  town,  Avhen  he 

Ages.  '         thought  the  plunder  in  his  power,  or  to  hold  it  a  misfortune  to  conquer, 

when  Greeks  were  his  enemies  ?     But  Agesilaus,  when,   on  his  march 

from  Asia,  intelligence   met  him   of  the  great  victory  obtained  near 

Corinth,    where,    with  the  loss  of  only  eight  Lacedaemonians,  more 

than  ten  thousand   of  the  Theban  confederacy  M'ere  slain,  instead  of 

-     showing  satisfaction,   '  Unhappy  Greece!'  he  exclaimed  ;  '  your  chil- 

'  dren  thus  destroyed,  in  quarrels   among  themselves,  were  enough  to 

'  have  obtained  glorious  victory  over  any  number  of  barbarians.'  Whetj 

afterward,  as  he  lay  near  Corinth,  the  refugees  pointed  out  a  plan  for 

easily  storming  the  city,  he  would  not  allow  the  attempt :  '  To  chastise  a 

•     '  Grecian  people,'  he  said,  '  may  be  necessary  ;  to  extirpate  or  inslave 

'  them  cannot''.' 

But  the  great  purpose  of  Agesilaus,  universal  peace  in  Greece,  and 
a  union  of  the  whole  nation  against  the  barbarians,  was  singularly 
thwarted  by  tbe  prevalence  of  the  democratical  party  in  Thebes ;  and 
this  consideration,  with  perhaps  some  added  stimulation  from  personal 
afironts,  appears  so  far  to  have  warped  the  general  rectitude  of  his  mind, 
as  to  have  led  him  to  support  the  treachery  of  Phoebidas,  in  seizing  the 
Theban  citadel.  When  however  he  observed  those  Thebans,  who, 
through  the  insuing  revolution,  acquired  the  lead  in  the  government  of 
their  city,  conducting  themselves  with  no  moderation '';  when,  on  the 
contrary,  after  the  counter-revolution  effected  by  Mellon  and  Pelopidas, 
the  whole  Theban  people  seemed  united  in  the  opposite  interest,  he 
would  no  longer  stand  forward  in  a  cause  which  he  found  so  odious, 
and  which  a  considerable  party,  even  in  Laccdeempn,  reprobated.     He 

''  Xenophon    has  himself  reported  that  culiarity  of  the  eulrgj'  must  he  confined  to 

Agis  would  not  take  EHs  when  in  his  power,  the  lime  when  Agesilaus  reigned. 

(Xen.  Hel.  1.  3.  c.  2.  s.  IQ.  &  Ch.  2-i.   s.  2.  of  "»  Tifxtmi  is  a  title  which  Xenophon  more 

this  Hist.)     Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  pccu-  than  once  gives  them  (s.  9  &  15). 

avoided 
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avoided  taking  any  part  in  the  debate  on  measures  to  be  pursued  ;  and,  Xen.  lie!, 
when  it  was  resolved  that  an  army  should  immediately  march,  he  ^'^  13.^' *' 
claimed  the  privilege  of  his  age  for  declining  the  command". 

Cleombrotus,  M'ho  had  succeeded  Agesipolis  in  the  throne   of  the 
Eurystheneid  family,  seems,  with  theephors,  and  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  Lacedsmon,  to  have  imbibed  a  share  of  the  moderation  of 
Agesilaus.     But  had  no  step  been  taken  in  favor  of  the  LacedtEmonian, 
or  oligarchal  party,  in  the  Boeotian  towns,  its  complete  ruin,  with  the 
severest  sufferings  to  individuals,  to  many  individuals  who  deserved 
highly  of  Lacedjemon,  must  have  followed.    Already,  in  Thebes,  the 
return  of  the  emigrated,  of  one  party,  had  been  the  signal  for  the  lead- 
ing men,  of  the  other,  to  seek  personal  safety,  by  quitting  whatever  else 
was  most  dear  to  them''.     Tho  midv/inter,  therefore,  and  very  severe  g  q  ^'-s 
weather,  the  resolution  for  the  immediate  march  of  an  army  for  Boeotia  Ol.  100.  2. 
was  persisted  in,  and  Cleombrotus  was  directed  to  take  the  command,  bodw?'' 
The  readiest  passage  of  the  mountains,   north  of  the  isthmus*',  was 
occupied  by  the  Athenian  general  Chabrias,  with  a  body  of  targeteers.  Xen.  Hel. 
Cleombrotus  however  found  the  Platsean  road  open,  by  which  he  passed  s.  15. 
into  the  Theban  territory,  and  incamped  at  Cynoscephalae.     There  he 
remained  sixteen  days,  and  then  withdrew  to  Thespife.     The  purpose 
of  the  expedition  seems  to  have  been  meerly  to  give  that  protection, 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  owed  to  the  Boeotian  towns,  against  the  new 
government  of  Thebes ;  and,  for  this,  it  was  thought  sufficient  now  to 
leave  a  third  of  the  army,  under  the  command  of  Sphodrias,  with  a  sum  s.  1(7. 
of  money/for  raising  a  body  of  mercenaries.     Cleombrotus  therefore 
led  the-fest  back  toward  Peloponnesus ;  all,  says  the  historian,  while 

*"  Vvif  TEo-erajaiMvIa  u^'  JCuj.  The  uncer-  thirty-five  at  his  accession,  and  between 
tain  value  of  this  expression  has  been  already  fifty-two  and  fifty-five  when  his  age  excused 
noticed.  Dodwell  (Chron.  Xen.  ad  ann.  him  from  forein  service.  The  excuse  was 
A.C.  378.  p.  55.)  supposes  rtarecfuxoilx  up'  common  to  the  king  and  the  private  soldier. 
-?Sn5  fifty-seven  or  fifty-eight,  and  that  Agesi-  *'  This  familiar  circumstance,  among  the 
laus  was  already  sixty-three.  At  that  rate  Greeks,  it  was  sufficient  for  Xenophon  to  ex- 
he  must  have  been  forty-five  tit  his  acceesion  press  by  the  single  word  Uttettoxstk*. 
to  the  throne,  when  he  was,  according  to  "  The  way  by  Eleutherse ;  for  which  Dod- 
Xenophon,  (Ages.  c.  1.  s.6.)  m  j*£»  »io{,  still  well  proposes,  apparently  with  reason,  to 
a  youth,  1  should  rather  suppose  him  under  read  Erj'thrae. 

Vol.  IIL  s  C  they 


1.5.    c.  4, 

s.  17 
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they  reflected  how  carefully  every  injury  to  the  Theban  territory  had 
been  avoided,  wholly  doubting  whether  it  was  to  be  war  or  peace. 
Xcn.  Hel.  In  passing  the  mountain-barrier  against  the  isthmus,  the  army  was 

assailed  b.y  an  uncommon  storm.  Between  the  town  of  Creusis  and  the 
Corinthian  gulph,  its  violence  was  such,  that  many  asses,  laden  with 
the  baggage,  M'ere  tumbled  down  the  precipices ;  shields  were  blown 
into  the  sea,  and,  in  the  impossibility,  with  their  complete  armour,  to 
■withstand  its  fury,  most  of  the  soldiers  resorted  to  the  expedient  of 
depositing  their  shields  among  the  crags,  and  loading  them  with  stones, 
s.  18.  With  difficulty,  each  making  his  way  as  he  could,  they  arrived,  in  the 

evening,  at  Aigostheni  in  the  Megaric  territory.  Tho  this  was  no 
ordinary  tempest,  yet  the  account  of  it,  given  by  Xenophon,  may  assist 
us  to  the  cause  why,  in  a  climate  Avhose  summer  heats  we  are  apt  to 
suppose  more  intolerable  than  the  roughness  of  the  waning  or  early 
year,  winter  operations  were  so  generally  avoided.  Such  an  event 
never  failed  to  alarm  Grecian  superstition.  Some  thought  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  gods  announced  at  the  conduct  of  Laceda;mon  toward 
Thebes  :  others  supposed  ill-fortune  to  the  youthful  general  portended. 
Following  events,  with  the  recollection  of  the  omen,  brought,  it  was 
imagined,  its  explanation.  As  soon  as  the  weather  became  moderate, 
the  abandoned  arms  were  collected;  and,  the  march  being  then  prose- 
cuted into  Peloponnesus,  the  troops  were,  as  usual,  dismissed. 

Altho,  in  this   expedition,  so  little  was  done  to  the  vulgar  eye,  its 
t.19,  consequences  were  important.     Those  in  Athens,  desirous  of  peace,  or 

averse  to  tiie  Theban  connection,  represented  with  effect  to  the  people, 
that  the  Corinthian  territory  was  no  longer  the  seat  of  war:  already 
they  had  seen  the  Peloponnesian  army  pass  by  Attica  into  Boeotia ; 
and  before  next  harvest  they  might  expect  the  ravage  of  Attica  itself. 
The  ungenerous  fear  of  the  tyrannous  multitude  was  so  excited,  that, 
of  the  two  generals  who  had  favored  the  delivery  of  Thebes  from  the 
Lacedemonian  yoke,  one  was  condemned  and  executed;  the  other 
saved  his  life  by  flight. 
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Motives  of  the  Theban  leaders  for  persevering  in  opposition  to  Lace- 
dcemon  :  Pelopidas,  Epameinondas.  Corruption  of  the  Lacedcemonian 
general  Sphodrias  :  JVeak  concession  of  Agesilaiis  :  Renexcal  of  al- 
liance between  Athens  and  Thebes.  Agesilaus  commander  against 
Thebes.  State  of  the  smaller  Republics  of  Greece.  The  Thebaid 
ravaged:  TVinter  campain.  Second  invasion  of  the  Thebaid  under 
Agesilaus :  Sedition  at  Thespice. 

The  great  change,  which  had  taken  place  in  the  poHtlcs  of  Athens,   B.  C.  378. 
•vvas  highly  alarming  to  the  ruling  party  in  Thebes.     Unsupported  they       '     ^'  ^' 
could  not  hope  long  to  resist  the  power  of  Lacedaemon  ;  and,  whatever 
indications  might  have  appeared  of  moderation,  and  a  peaceful  disposi- 
tion, in  the  Lacedemonian  government,  yet  no  peace  with  Lacedaemon. 
could  come  unattended  with  the  ruin  of  the  chiefs  of  the  party,  assassins 
of  the  late  polemarcs,  and  objects  of  the  revenge  of  living  numbers, 
whom  they  had  driven  into  banishment.     But  among  them  were  men  of 
talents,  such  as  Thebes  had  not  before  offered  to  the  world's  notice. 
Of  these  Pelopidas  and  Epameinondas  were  becoming  eminent.     Both 
of  distinguished  families,  both  of  the  democratical  party,  they  con-  Diod.  1. 15. 
tracted  an  early  friendship,  tho  otherwise  their  circumstances  and  tlieir  vit.  lipam. 
dispositions  differed.     Pelopidas  was  rich,  Epameinondas  poor:  Pelo-  p,  ^"^'".P- 
pidas  delighted   to  pass  his  time  in   action  ;  war,  hunting,  and  the  Pelop.  & 
palcestra :  Epameinondas  in  study  and  the  schools  of  the  philosophers  ^'.  ^  ^^^' 
The  Avarm   temper  of  Pelopidas  urged  him  to  put  himself  forward  iu 
public  business :  Epameinondas  thought  it  a  duty  to  qualify  himself 
for  his  country's,  service;  but  then  claimed  indulgence  for  his  inclination 
to  retirement  and  study,  till  circumstances  might  require  his  exertion. 
The  activity  of  Pelopidas  made  it  impossible  that  he  could  be  an  indif- 
ferent character  in  any  public  commotion.     When  therefore  the  party 
of  Leontiades,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Lacediemonian  army  under 

"  Pythagoreus  ille  Lysis  Thebanum  Epaminondam  (instituit)  haud  scio  an  summum 
■\iium  unuin  omnis  Grjecije.    Cic,  de  Oiat.  3.  34. 

3  c  2  .  Phcebidas, 
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Phocbklas,  obtained  the  supreme  power  in  the  commonwealth,  Pelopidas 
had  been  among  those  who  were  driven  to  seel^  their  safety  by  flight; 
while  Epamcinondas,  considered  only  as  a  philosopher,  remained  undis- 
turbed in  Thebes.  Pelopidas  was,  according  to  Plutarch,  both  in 
council  and  in  action,  foremost  among  the  associates  of  Mellon,  in  the 
insuing  revolution :  Epamcinondas  joined  in  it  only  with  the  body  of 
the  Theban  people.  When  the  revolution  was  effected,  Pelopidas  was 
raised,  with  Mellon  and  Charon,  to  the  office  of  Bceotarc ;  a  title 
assumed  by  the  first  magistrates  of  Thebes,  instead  of  their  antient 
title  of  polemarc,  or  conjointly  with  it ;  in  assertion  of  the  claim  of 
the  Theban  people  to  a  superintending  authority  over  all  the  cities  of 
Baotia,  which  the  Lacedaemonians,  under  the  pretence  of  vindicating 
the  freedoni  of  those  cities,  but  really  to  insure  their  own  command 
over  them,  had  always  strenuously  opposed. 

Pint.  vit.  The  intrigue,  which  set  Athens  again  at  variance  with  Lacedfemon, 

was,    according  to    Plutarch,    devised    and    managed    by    Pelopidas. 
Xenophon  gives  it  to  Theban  policy,  without  specifying  the  author. 

Xen.  Hel.      Bribery  was  the  inducement,    at  least  suspected,  for  Sphodrias,  the 

s.  20.  Lacedsemonian  general  in  Thespiie,  to  take  measures  not  to  be  otherwise 

easily  accounted  for.  Marching  in  the  afternoon,  he  entered  Attica  by 
night,  with  the  purpose,  or  the  pretended  purpose,  to  be  before  dawn 
at  Peirseus,  which  had  then  no  gates,  and  to  take  it  by  surprize.  At 
Thria  day  broke  upon  him,  and  he  returned  ;  but  instead  of  endevorina 
to  conceal  his  hostile  intention,  he  plundered  houses,  and  drove  off  cattle. 
Before  day  intelligence  reached  Athens,  that  a  large  army  was 
approaching.     Alarm  spred  rapidly,  and  the  whole  people  took  arms. 

5.^2,  23.  Three  Lacedjemonian  ministers,  then  in  the  city,  were  arrested.  Asto- 
nished, themselves,  at  the  fact  related  to  them,  they  however  soon 
convinced  the  principal  Athenians,  that,  whatever  the  plot  might  be, 
they  could  be  no  parties  to  it ;  and,  declaring  their  confidence  that 
Sphodrias  not  only  could  have  no  authority  for  his  injurious  conduct, 
but  that  his  high  rank  and  great  connections  would  not  screen  him  from 
due  punishment  for  it,  they  were  presently  released.  So  far  their  asser- 
tions were  soon  confirmed,  that  Sphodrias  was  summoned  home,  and  a 
capital  prosecution  was  instituted  against  him. 

11  Xenophon 


9.  21. 
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Xenoplion  has  labored,  not  to  justify  the  insuing  conduct  of  Agcsi-  Xen.  Ilr). 
]aus,  but  to  win  excuse  for  it.     Cieonymus,  son  of  Sphodrias,  a  youth  c.  24-^33. 
of  great  merit,  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Archidamus  son  of  Agcsilaus, 
a  youth  also  of  great  merit.     Archidamus  was  distressed  by  his  friend  * 
distress;  and  Agesilaus,  feehng  for  both  of  them,  allowed  his  feeling 
to  overbear  his  judgement.     Against  his  own  opinion  of  what 'was  just 
and  honorable,  and  against  his  country's  clearest  interest,  he  exerted 
himself  in  favor  of  Sphodrias.     It  appears  that   trials  of  men  in  high 
public  situations,  at  Sparta  equally  as  at  Athens,  were  before  either  the 
assembled  people,  or  a  court  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  ordinary  popular 
assemblies.     Of  course  opportunity  was  open  for  intrigue,  and  interest 
decided  the  judgement.     Sphodrias  nevertheless  feared  to  return  home  ; 
yet  his  trial,  according  to  the  general  practice  of  Grecian  courts,  pro- 
ceeded as  if  he  were  present.     It  was  apparently  in  consequence  of  the 
notoriety  of  his  guilt,  that  his  friends  chose  to  rest  his  defence  princi- 
pally on  the  plea  of  his  former  merits;  but  the  influence  of  Agesilaus 
gave  such   efficacy  to  this  plea  that  he  was   acquitted.     Xenophon, 
anxious  for  the  credit  of  his  friend  and  patron,  has  nevertheless  evinced 
his  superior  regard  for  truth,  by  avowing  that  the  decision  was  very 
generally  considered  as  singularly  iniquitous. 

The  remoter  consequences  of  this  disreputable  transaction  were 
beyond  human  foresight ;  but  the  strong  probability,  amounthig  almost 
to  certain  necessity,  of  what  immediately  followed,  should  not  have 
escaped  so  experienced  a  politician  as  Agesilaus.  Indignation  pervaded 
the  Athenian  people ;  and  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  those  leading 
men  in  Athens,  who  desired  to  maintain  the  Lacedasmonian  connection, 
to  refute  the  orators  of  the  Boeotian  party,  who  asserted,  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  not  less  evidently  approved,  and  had  incouraged,  the 
treacherous  project  against  Peiraeus,  than  the  not  less  abominable,  but 
more  successful  treachery,  by  which  Thebes  had  been  actually  subjected 
to  Lacedicmon.  After  the  manner  of  democracies,  not  understanding 
convinced,  but  passion  excited,  like  the  reflux  of  a  strong  surf,  bore 
all  violently  the  way  contrary  to  that  which  it  had  lately  impelled  ;  and 
a  majority  of  the  same  rash  multitude  which,  a  little  before,  had  con- 
demned its  generals  to  death  for  promoting  the  delivery  of  Thebes  fronv 

the 
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the  LacetlEemonian  yoke,  now,  with  equally  hasty  and  unreasonable 
zeal,  ingaged  in -war  M-ith  Lacedasmon  to  support  the  measure.  War, 
defensive  and  offensive,  became  the  popular  care.  Peirasus  v.-as  secured 
■with  gates,  ships  were  built,  and  want  of  zeal  in  the  Boeotian  cause 
M-as  considered  as  want  of  fidelity  to  the  Athenian  commonwealth. 

Having  thus,  by  partiality  for  a  guilty  individual,  brought  a  for- 
midable addition  to  the  before  pressing  weight  of  Avar  against  his 
country,  Agesilaus  could  no  longer  deny  himself  to  the  public  voice; 
M'hich  loudly  called  for  his  known  ability  and  large  experience  to 
Xenrnel.  Command  the  army,  in  preference  to  the  untried  talents  of  his  youthful 
5.35.^  '  collegue.  Thebes  remained  the  great  object  of  hostility:  but,  with 
Athens  now  adverse,  it  was  no  longer  easy  for  an  army  to  pass  from 
Peloponnesus  into  Boeotia ;  and  command  of  the  road  over  the  inter- 
vening mountains  must  by  some  means  be  secured. 

It  is  only  incidentally  that  we  get  any  information  concerning  those 
numerous  inferior  repubHcs,  which  composed  the  far  larger  portion  of 
the  Greek  nation :  when  it  occurs,  it  is  of  course  valuable.     To  the 
citizens  of  Lacediemon  and  Athens  great  objects  of  ambition  offered; 
and,  if  numbers  suffered  in  the  contest  so  excited,  numbers  would  par- 
ticipate in  the  joyful  hope,  at  least,  of  one  time  finding  large  recom- 
pence.     Meanwhile  the  body  of  the  Lacedemonian  people  might  live 
in  security  and  a  dignified  ease,   after  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
peculiar  institutions  under  which  they  were  bred  :  and,  for  the  Athenian, 
all  the  arts  and  every  science  combined  to  produce  gratifications;  for 
the  wealthy  every  kind  of  gratification,  at  their  own  expence,  except 
security    of  person,  property,    and   character;  and,   for  the   poorest, 
luxuries  at  the  public  expence,  such  as  no  others  injoyed,  with  quiet 
and  peace  of  mind,  if  not  always   in  their  power,  yet  less  liable  to 
disturbance  than  among  those  whose  private  riches  might  draw  popular 
envy.     But,  for  the  bulk  of  the  Greek  nation,  the  citizens  of  those 
numerous  httle  republics,  to  Avhom  the  higher  rewards   of  ambition 
"were    totally  denied,    our    information    hitherto   has    not    represented 
their  lot  as  generally  enviable;  and  what  we  proceed  to  learn  will 
be  gratifying,    only   as   it  may   teach   us   to   bless   Providence    for 
our  own, 

A  war. 
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A  M'ar,  unconnected  with  the  greater  conceriis  of  the  Laccdcenionian  Xen.  Hel. 
confederacy,  ah-eady  existed  within  Bocotia.  In  that  empire,  which  g*  oj;  37*' 
some  of  the  Grecian  repubhcs  exercised  over  others,  and  the  Lacedse- 
monian,  for  a  long  time,  over  all,  we  see  something  of  the  principle 
of  some  despotic  governments  of  modern  Europe;  allowing  the 
people,  as  a  recompence  for  deprivation  of  other  liherty,  that  of 
assassinating  oneanother.  The  little,  almost  unheard-of,  municipality 
of  the  Cleitorians  waged  war  witli  their  neighbors  the  Orchomenians. 
Unequal  to  their  enemies  in  native  military  force,  they  had  however 
pecuniary  resources  M'hich  inabled  them  to  supply  the  deficiency  :, 
they  took  into  their  pay  a  body  of  those  troops,  the  use  of  which  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  long  been  increasing  in  Greece;  vagabonds  from 
various  republics,  who  made  war  a  trade,  and  were  ready  to  ingage  in 
any  service  for  the  best  hire.  Thus  hostilities  went  forward,  unregarded 
by  any  superintending  authority,  till  a  particular  interest  of  LacediB- 
mon  required  that  the  broil  should  stop;  and  then  a  mandate  from 
Sparta  sufficed  to  still  the  storm.  Agesilaus  saw,  prepared  by  this  little 
war,  the  means  of  securing  for  his  army  the  passage  from  Peloponnesus, 
over  the  mountains,  into  the  Boeotian  plain.  He  demanded  the  service 
of  the  Cleitorian  mercenaries  for  the  purpose.  The  Cleitorians,  desirous 
to  gratify  the  king  and  people  of  Lacedirmon,  were  only  anxious  that, 
while  their  mercenaries  were  employed  in  the  Lacedcemonian  service, 
their  lands,  which  they  were  themselves  unable  to  protect,  might  not 
be  ravaged.  For  this  Agesilaus  undertook  to  [)rovide ;  and  he  did  it 
effectually,  by  sending  his  orders  to  the  Orchomenians  to  abstain  from 
hostility,  while  Lacedcemon  might'  have  occasion  for  tlye  Cleitorian 
troops.  It  seems  there  was  an  existing  decree  of  the  congress  of  the 
confederacy,  forbidding  war  between  the  confederated  republics,  while 
an  expedition  in  the  common  cause  was  going  forward  ;  and,  under 
the  sanction  of  this  decree,  Agesilaus  threatened  the  Orchomenians 
with  the  first  vengeance  of  the  arms  of  that  confederacy,  of  which 
their  city  was  a  member,  if  they  disobeyed  his  order.  The  Orcho- 
menians prudently  acquiesced,  and  the  Cleitorian  mercenaries  occupied 
the  passes. 

Boeolia  being  thus  laid  open  to  the  LacedEemonian  arms,  it  remained  s.  3S— ii 

for 
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for  those  able  men,  who  led  the  Theban  councils,  to  devise  how,  with 

unequal  forces,  they  might  best  protect  the  small  but  rich  territory  of 

their  city.     They  fortified  the  whole  frontier;  and  still  their  numbers 

were  unequal  to  the  defence  always  and  everywhere.     Agesilaus,  able 

and  indefatigable,  penetrating  their  lines,  plundered,  burnt,  and  wasted 

^'.?o""V'^"   *"  *'^^  city-walls.      Tlie  consummate  skill  of  the  Athenian  general 

l>.  474.  Chabrias,  to  whom  the  Thebans  deferred  on  thai  occasion,  baftled  his 

vrtl^Chab.^'    endevors   to  force  a  general  action  ;   but  the   common  object   of  a 

Grecian  campain  was   accomplished.     Agesilaus  then  placed  a  force 

in  Thespife,   under  the  command  of  Phoebidas,  to  protect  the  allies 

of  Lacedasmon  in  northern  Greece,   during  the  winter,  and,  returning 

into  Peloponnesus,  dismissed  the  rest  of  his  army. 

The  patronage  of  a  man  distinguished,  like  Phoebidas,  by  that 
treachery  which  had  reduced  Thebes  under  subjection  to  Lacedsmon, 
we  should  not  consider  as  creditable;  but  we  are  so  little  informed  of 
Spartan  domestic  politics,  that  ground  fails  us  even  for  conjecture,  how 
far  his  appointment  was  the  work  of  Agesilaus.  Phoebidas,  however, 
Xen,utsup.  ^]jQ  an  unprincipled  politician,  seems  to  have  been  an  active  and  able 

Uiod.    1.  15.  1         r  • 

5. 31.  officer.      The  Thebans,    like  the   Dorian   Peloponnesians,    descended 

from  the  same  iEolian  stock,  valuing  themselves  upon  their  heavy- 
armed  phalanx,  disdained  the  missile  weapons  and  desultory  action  of 
most  of  the  northern  Greeks ;  whom  they  considered  as,  in  their  warfare, 
httle  above  barbarians.  But  the  Lacedtemonians,  by  severe  experience 
in  their  wars  with  Athens,  had  at  length  learnt  the  use  of  light  infantiy ; 
and  tho  the  force  left  under  Phoebidas  consisted  mostly  of  targeteers, 
he  did  not  content  himself  with  defensive  war,  but  so  harrassed  the 
enemy's  territory  with  predatory  inroads,  that  tlie  whole  force  of 
Thebes  was  collected  to  repress  the  troublesome  and  destructive  in- 
trusion. The  Theban  army  invaded  the  Thespian  territory.  Phoebidas, 
avoiding  general  action,  gave  nevertheless  such  annoyance  by  desul- 
tory attacks,  with  his  light  troops,  on  the  enemy's  flanks  and  rear, 
that  he  made  both  phalanx  and  cavalry  retire  in  disorderly  haste; 
and  30  without  previous  circumspection  and  decision,  that  the  cavalry 
were  stopped  by  a  deep  glen  crossing  the  way.  This  however,  which, 
in    the  ordinary  course  of   events,    should   have  been   the  ruin    of 

the 
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the  defeated,  proved,  in  the  chance  of  war,  that  of  the  victorious 
party.  The  Thehan  cavalrs-  being  forced  into  action  again,  it  happened 
that,  in  the  fust  charge,  Piio-bidas  was  killed-;  and  here,  as  on  former 
occasions  we  have  been  led  to  observe,  it  appeared  of  what  con- 
sequence the  life  of  one  ni.m  might  be.  The  mercenaries  ail  fled; 
the  few  Lacedfemonians  of  the  army  -were  overpowered  :  approaching 
nisht  prevented  great  slaughter,  but  the  consequences  were  those  of  a 
complete  victory.  The  Thebans  thenceforward  commanded  the  country :  X'en.  Ilel. 
their  allies  and  partizans  v^-ere  incouraged,  their  adversaries  dejected:  ^  ^^^ 
instead  of  any  longer  suflering  in  their  own  territorj',  they  plundered 
the  lands  of  all  around  them  :  thev  were  indeed  unable  to  take  a  single 
town ;  but  the  lower  people  of  many  deserted  to  them  in  numbers ; 
and  the  Lacetlaemonian  party  M-as  so  weakened,  throughout  Bocotia, 
that,  almost  everywhere,  support  was  wanting  to  check  sedition  and 
prevent  revolt.  These  circumstances  being  reported  at  Laceda^mon, 
a  mora  was  sent,  under  the  orders  of  a  polemarc,  who  took  his  head- 
quarters in  Thespiffi. 

The  Peloponnesian  army  was  again  assembled  in  spring,   reinforced  B.  C.  377. 
by  a  body  of  horse  from  that  distant  new  member  of  the  confederacy  ^en^'l'?"'' 
Olynthus,   and  Agesilaus  again  took  the  command.     By  early  pre-  1-5.  c*. 
caution   he  secured   the  passes   of  Citlia:ron,    and   entered,   without 
opposition,   the  Bceotian  plain.     The  Thebans  remained  on  the  defen- 
sive   within   tlicir   lines ;  but   even  those  lines,    by  movements  ably 
planned  and  rapidly  executed,  Agesilaus  passed   unopposed.     Fearful 
of  a  battle,  the  enemy  attended  his  motions,   Mith  little  effect,   Mhile 
be  extended  ravage  beyond  Thebes,  as  far  as  the  Tanagrtcan  lands. 
When  all  the  inimical  Boeotian  territory  had  been  wasted,    icturning 
to  Thespia;,  he  found  that  little  city   torn  by  the  common  rancor  of  !.55. 
faction  in   Greece.     One  party,  claiming  to  be  more   eminently  the 
Lacedirmonian  party,  urged  the  moderate  petition,  that  their  opponents, 
tho  professing  themselves  friends  also  of  LacedaMuon,  yet,  for  their 
less  ardent  zeal  in  the  cause,   might  be  put  to  death.     It  could  not  be 
easy  to  bring  men,  so  violent  in  variance,  to  live  within  the  same 
town  in  cordial  friendslii|>.     Agesilaus  however  effected,   at  least,  tlic 
semblance  of  a  reconciliation  ;  and,  for  better  security,  required  solemn 

Vol.  Ill,  3  D  oaths 
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oaths  from  both  sides  for,  what  the  interest  of  both  strongly  demanded, 
but  passion,  more  imperious,  had  opposed,  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
of  their  httle  commonwealth.  After  this  good  deed,  he  returned  into 
Peloponnesus,  and  the  army  was  dismissed. 

S  E  C  T  I  ON    VIII. 

Distress  and  exertmis  of  Thebes:  Naval  assistance  ohtained from 
Athens;  Timotheus  commander.  Pressure  upon  Lacedcemon,  and 
successes  of  Thebes.  Accommodation  and  breach  again  between 
Lacedcemon  and  Athens :  Siege  of  Corcyra  by  the  Laced(xmonia7is : 
Successes  of  the  Athenians  under  Iphic7'ates. 

B.  C.  377.  That  mode  of  offensive  war,  which  had  compelled  the  flourisliing 
AVinter.  ^^^  formidable  commonM'ealth  of  Olynthus  to  receive  laws  from  Lace- 

Xeii.  Hel.       daemon,  now  began  severely  to  press  upon  Thebes.     For  two  successive 
s,  58.  years  neither  harvest,  nor  those  fruits  which,  in  the  hotter  climates, 

are  scarcely  less  important  than  harvest,  had  been  gathered  by  the 
Tiiebans  from  their  territory ;  and  the  surrounding  states,  best  able 
to  afford  supplies,  acknoM'leged  the  Laceda;monian  empire.  Boeotia, 
tho  its  extent,  from  the  Euboean  channel  to  the  Corinthian  gulph, 
gave  it  the  advantage  of  two  seas,  nevertheless  was  low  in  the  scale 
of  Grecian  maritime  power.  The  supremacy  of  Thebes  was  un- 
favorable to  maritime  exertion,  its  proper  territory  being  wholly 
inland  ;  yet  Thebes,  whether  through  just  or  usurped  dominion,  at 
this  time  commanded  ports  and  possessed  ships  of  war.  In  the 
distress,  therefore,  arising  from  the  pressure  of  the  Lacedsmoniau 
arms,  it  was  resolved,  before  any  concession  should  be  made,  to  en- 
devor  to  procure  supplies  by  sea. 

Two  triremes  were  accordingly  appointed  to  attend  commissioners, 
to  whom  ten  talents,  about  two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  were  in- 
trusted, to  purchase  corn  at  Oreus  in  Euboea.  The  people  of  Oreus 
were  known  to  be  friendly,  but  they  were  restrained  by  a  Lacedcemoniaa 
garrison  in  their  citadel.     Tlie  Theban  commissioners  therefore  went 

to 
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to  Pagasce,  on  the  opposite  Thessalian  coast;  hoping  thence  to  manage 
their  husiness  with  the  requisite  secrecy.  The  Lacedsemonian  governor 
nevertheless  receiving  information  of  their  measures,  allowed  thcni 
quietly  to  complete  their  purchase,  and  then,  watching  their  departure, 
intercepted  both  ships,  at  such  a  distance  from  shore  that  none  of  the 
crews  escaped.  The  result  however  was  far  more  beneficial  to  the 
Thebans  than  if  their  commissioners  had  met  with  unchecked  success. 
For  the  prisoners,  being  placed  in  the  citadel  of  Oreus,  were  so  defi- 
ciently guarded,  that  they  found  opportunity  to  rise  and  overpo^ver 
the  garrison.  The  townspeople,  relieved  thus  from  the  terror  of  the 
commanding  fortress,  disclaimed  subjection  to  Laceda^mon ;  and, 
through  the  rest  of  autumn,  and  all  the  following  winter,  Thebes  was 
abundantly  supplied  from  Eubaa. 

The  disposition   to  yield,  which  want  had  begun  to  excite  among  B.  C.  S76. 
the  Thebans,  beina^  thus  obviated,  it  remained  for  the  LacedcEmonians,  9'"  ^°^"  *■ 

,  .  .  Spring, 

with  the  returning  season,  to  repeat  the  invasion  of  Boeotia.  An  acci- 
dental injury  to  a  blood-vessel,  ill-treated  by  an  unskilful  surgeon,  had  i.  5.'c.  4-," 
brought  upon  Agesilaus  a  severe  ilness,  which  disabled  him  for  military  ^^^' 
command.  Cleombrotus  was  therefore  again  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  army.  With  the  usual  deficiency  of  our  information,  concerning 
the  domestic  politics  of  Lacedtemon,  it  remains  unexplained  to  us  why 
that  inexperienced  prince  profited  neither  from  the  advice,  nor  the 
example,  of  his  able  coUegue,  to  secure  the  passes  into  BcKotia.  Not 
till  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  he  sent  forward  his  tar- 
getecrs ;  and  they  were  repulsed  by  the  Athenian  and  Theban  troops, 
which  had  preoccupied  the  commanding  heights.  Without  another 
effort  he  returned  then  into  Peloponnesus,  and  dismissed  his  army. 

Impatience  and  discontent  pervaded  the  congress  of  the  confede-  s.  Co. 
racy,  which  soon  after  met  in  Lacedajmon.  It  was  observed,  that  the 
yearly  calls  for  forein  service  bore  hard  upon  the  citizens  of  the  allied 
republics,  and  yet  no  progress  was  made.  Management  and  exertion 
were  certainly  deficient,  or  so  great  a  force  would  have  produced 
greater  effects.  A  proper  use  of  the  unemployed  navy,  far  superior  in 
strength  to  the  enemy's,  might  have  contributed  to  shorten  the  dura- 
tion of  the  evil.     Not  only  troops  might  have  been  securely  transported 

3  D  2  into 
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into  Bocotui,  and  the  disgrace  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  mouutains  avoided,  but  Athens,  dependent  upon  trans- 
marine supphes  for  so  large  a  part  of  her  subsistence,  might  have  been 
Xnn.  Ilel.       reducpd  by  famuie.     In  consequence  of  such  remonstrances,  a  fleet  of 
s,  61.'  '        sixty  triremes  was  equipped,  and,  under  the  command  of  Pollis,  took 
stations  at  ^Egina,   Ceos,  and  Audrus.     This  measure  had  the  proposed 
effect.     The  corn-ships,  bound  for  Athens,  commonly  made  Gerajstus 
in    Eubtta.     There   getting    information  of    the  disposition  of  the 
enemy's  fleet,  they  dared  not  proceed;  so  that,  in  Athens,  Mant  began 
to  be  apprehended. 
S..61..  But  the  race  of  grcat'men  in  Athens  was  n-ot  yet  extinct.     Chabrias, 

^'°^"     ^^'    esteemed  the  most  scientific  oflicer  of  the  age,  was  placed  at  the  head 
Corn.  Nep.     of  the  fleet.     Near  Naxus  he  met  and  defeated  Pollis,  and  thus  again 
Xen.  riel*       the  seas  were  open  for  the  Athenian  trade.     Preparation  meanwhile  was 
making  for  transporting  a  powerful  army,  from  Peloponnesus  across 
the  Corinthian  gulph,  to  carry  war  into  Bocotia.     But  the  consequence 
of  tlie  M'cak  compliance  of  Agesilaus,  in  compassion  for  a  deserving 
son  and  a  guilty  friend,  the  compassion  amiable  in  the  individual,  but 
the  compliance  highly  blameable  in  the  public  man,  fell  now  severely 
upon  Lacedffimon.     Thebes  applied  to  Athens,  its  ally,  for  naval  pro- 
•  tcction,  and  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes  was  sent,-  under  the  command  of 
Timotheus  son  of  Conon,.  to  circumnavigate  Peloponnesus,  and  alarm 
the  coast.     The  Peloponnesian  forces   were  in  consequence  detained 
at  home,  for  the  defence  of  their  res^>ective  territories,  and  the  The- 
bans,.  on  the  contrary,    had  leisure  for   offensive  measures;  whence 
their  able  leaders  profited  so  well,  that  the  great  object  of  their  party, 
what  might  best  inable  them,  in  all  events  to  resist  Lacedicmon,  what, 
of  course,  it  had  been  the  great   purpose  of  the   Laceda;monians  to 
a.()3.  &         prevent,  was  completely  accomplished.     With  the  cooperation,  evcry- 
s".  f>.    '  "'      where,  of  the  democratical  party,  every  town  of  Boeotia  was  brought, 
Avith  the  name  of  alliance,,  under  reiil  subjection  to  Thebes. 

The  Athenian  fleet,  meanwhile,  commanding  the  sea,  when  it  had 

IX :;   c  4        saved  Boeotia  from  invasion,  invaded  Corcyra ;  and,  a  friendly  party 

s-  ^'■^-  there   assisting,    the  whole  iland   was  brought  over  to  the  Athenian 

cause    Tiniotheus  however  would  allow  none  of  the  usual  severities 

against, 
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against  the  overpowered  party;  no  selling  into  slavery,  no  l)anishmcnt  ; 
but,  by  his  liberal  conduct,  composing  differences,  lie  protluced  a  gene- 
ral attachment  to  himself,  and  to  the  Athenian  name  '*. 

The  Laceda;monian,s  always  saw  with  i)articular  jealousy  any  inter-  Xcn.  TIoI. 
ference  of  Athens  in  the  western  seas.  Immediately  therefore  they  ■'^/•r'^W('-" 
exerted  themselves  to  assert  their  command  there,  and  a  fleet  of  fifty- 
five  triremes  was  put  under  the  orders  of  Nicolochus.  More  distin- 
guished for  daring  courage,  than  for  talents  or  naval  experienco,  Nico- 
lochus scorned,  in  fleets  so  numerous,  to  weigh  the  difference  of  five 
ships.  Without  waiting  for  a  rci'nforccmont,  expected  from  Ambracia, 
lie  hastened  to  meet  Timotheus,  and  he  was  defeated.  Nevertheless, 
the  Ambraciot  squadron  soon  after  joining  him,  he  again  proposed 
action.  Timotheus,  however,  being  joined  by  a  squadron  from  Cor- 
cyra,  which  made  his  fleet  more  than  seventy  triremes,  even  the  rash- 
ness of  Nicolochus  then  avoided  to  renew  tlie  trial ■  of  arn>s. 

During  this  unsuccessful  exertion  of  Laceda^mon  at  sea,  new  emer-  i.g.  c.  i,. 
gencies  arose,  pressingly  requiring  new  exertion  by  land.  The  Thebans,  ^'  ^* 
after  reducing  all  Boeotia  under  their  obedience  or  influence,  carried 
their  arms  into  Phocis  ;  and  ministers  arrived  from  that  country,  repre- 
senting, that  it  must  be  lost  to  the  Lacediemonian  alliance,  unless 
speedily  and  powerfully  relieved.  Those  who  lield  the  sway  in  Lace- 
dajmon  deemed  it,  and  apparently  with  reason,  of  great  importance 
not  to  allow  the  new  power  of  Thebes  thus  to  spread.  It  was  there- 
fore resolved  to  send  an  army,  larger  than  the  former,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  northern  allies.  But,  while  the  Peloponnesian  shoresWere 
everywhere  threatened,  it  was  judged  prudent  to  avoid  requiring  the 
usual  proportion  of  the  confederates  ;  whose  governments  and  people 
■would  naturally  be  anxious  to  keep  their  utmost  force  at  home,  for  the 
protection  of  their  own  lands.     At  the  risk  of  Laeouia  itself,  there^ 

'♦  The  circumstance  that  Timotheus  was  t'ic.  de  Orat.  ].  3.  s.  3+.     To  the  same  gene- 

a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  has  led  to  a  short  but  ral  purpose  Diodorus,   (b.  15.  g.  36.)    TaCr*  . 

pithy  panegyric  of  him  from  Cicero:  '  Iso-  ^l  vutla  rap^/s;?  xai  faJi'i;;  linlif^iai,  iJii^ut  jj.it 

'  crates,   clarissimum     viruni    Timotheuni,  aia,  rZu  >,c,yav  JiryafAsa/;,  ttxuv  ol  ^i'  at^-Aav  koH 

'  Cononis,  prajstantissimi   imperatoris,  fili-  r§*Tr,yiav"  ^iottj^  hv  jAavov  wa^i  re~i  ■aoMTctf;, 

'  um,  summuni  ipsum  imperatorem,  honii-  a?iAa  zxi  ro-a^a  tcT;  aMo?  "£^^^!o■l  fttj-a^r!  sTu'y- 

'  jierarjue  doGtissiinum   ^uistituit.)'     M.  T.  x°^"'  uituh'/v!!;. 

fare* 
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fore,  it  was  determined  to  send  a  larger  proportion  of  Lacedaemonians  ; 
with  the  hope,  by  this  attention  to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  allies, 
and  mark  of  confidence  in  their  bravery  and  fidelity,  to  conciliate 
attachment.  Unfortunately  Agesilaus  Avas  still  unable  to  take  the 
command,  which  was  therefore  committed  to  Cleombrotus.  The 
Xen.  Hel.  army,  without  opposition,  crossed  the  Corinthian  gulph,  and  the 
s'.  1.  '  Thebans  presently  evacuated  Phocis ;  but  they  occupied  the  strong 
posts  on  the  border,  apparently  determined  to  dispute  the  entrance  of 
the  Lacedcemonians  into  Boeotia. 

While  things  were  thus  critically  situated,  the  Athenian  fleet  threat- 
ening the  whole  circuit  of  the  Peloponnesian  coast,  relief  came  to 
Laceda^mon  from  a  quarter  whence  it  was  not  expected.  Dissatisfac- 
tion with  their  new  political  connection  had  spred  among  the  Athe- 
nians. While  they  were  consuming  their  public  treasure,  burthening 
themselves  with  imposts,  and  suffering  depredation  from  iEginetan 
corsairs,  the  Thebans  had  refused,  possibly  being  little,  able,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  expence  of  that  fleet,  which  had  given  the  great  turn  in 
their  favor ;  which  had  saved  Bceotia  from  invasion,  perhaps  Thebes 
from  ruin,  and  afforded  the  opportunity  through  which  Thebes  was 
Ibid.  now  mistress   of  Boeotia.     Those  leading  men   in  Athens,  who  were 

desirous  of  peace,  took  advantage  from  this  turn  in  the  public  mind, 
and  ministers  were  sent  to  Lacedcemon.  No  complex  interests  occur- 
ring for  discussion,  peace  was  quickly  concluded  ;  and  orders  were 
sent  from  Athens,  for  Timotheus  to  stop  the  operations  of  his  victorious 
fleet,  and  return  home. 

Unfortunately  a  matter,  in  a  great  degree  accidental,  and  of  which 
the  modern  eye  with  difficulty  discovers  the  importance,  presently 
unsettled  all  that  appeared  so  happily  accommodated.  Timotheus,  in 
his  way  home,  put  some  Zacynthian  exiles  ashore  on  their  iland  ;  of 
which  the  Zacynthians  in  power  complained  to  Lacedeemon,  as  a  gross 
injury.  This  concise  statement,  from  the  cotemporary  historian,  will 
not  be  wholly  unintelligible  to  those  who  have  thus  far  followed  Grecian 
s.  7,  8.  history.    The  Athenians  however,  conscious  of  offence  or  not,  so  little 

expected  that  it  would  occasion  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  that  they  had 
already  laid  up  their  fleet  and  dismissed  their  crews,  when  a  vote  passed 
1 1  the 


1.6.   c.'.'. 
s.  -2. 


s.  3. 
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the  Laccdcemonian  assembly,  declaring,  that  the  Atheiii;;ns  had  acted  Xen.  lid 
injuriously,  and  that  reparation  should  be  sought  by  arms.  It 
seems  as  if  an  interchange  of  character  had  taken  place  between  the 
Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian  governments.  Great  certainly  was 
the  merit  of  those  leaders  of  the  Athenian  councils,  who  could  make 
circumspection  and  moderation  distinguish  the  proceedings  of  a 
democracy,  while,  notwithstanding  the  general  authority  and  general 
prudence  of  Agesihius,  the  measures  of  the  elderhood  of  Sparta  were 
subject  to  the  influence  of  passion.  An  earnestness  appeared,  as  if  the 
dearest  interests  of  Lacedjemon  were  threatened.  Requisitions  were 
sent  to  all  the  maritime  allies  ;  and  from  Corinth,  with  its  colonies, 
Leucas  and  Ambracia,  Elis,  the  Achaian  cities,  Zacynthus,  and  the 
independent  Argolic  states  Epidaurus,  Troezcn,  Hermione,  and  Halite, 
a  fleet  was  collected  of  sixty  triremes.  In  doubt,  still,  of  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  force  to  be  obtained  within  Greece,  ministers  were 
sent  to  Dionysius,  whose  power  or  influence  directed  the  politics  of 
Syracuse  and  the  greater  part  of  Sicily,  representing  how  incompati- 
ble it  was  with  his  interest  that  the  Athenians  should  command 
Corcyra,  and  requesting  assistance  against  them. 

Here  the  cotemporary  historian  discovers  to  us  a  motive  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Lacedeemonian  government,  superior  to  the  meer  con- 
sideration of  the  interest  of  a  friendly  party  in  Zacynthus.  The  means 
which  the  connection  with  Corcyra  o'ave  to  Athens,  for  maintaining 
a  fleet  and  holding  a  commanding  influence  in  the  western  seas,  always 
an  object  of  the  highest  jealousy,  to  Lacedsmon,  made  any  attempt  to 
extend  the  Athenian  interest  there,  at  the  expence  of  the  LacediEmo- 
nian,  peculiarly  offensive  and  alarming.  But,  if,  in  th.e  silence  of 
Xenophon,  the  probable  report  of  Diodorus  may  be  taken,  there  was 
a  farther  allurement  and  incentive.  The  oligarchal  party  in  Corcyra,  p  or!  1  i5 
at  a  crisis  with  the  democratical,  then  in  power,  applied  to  Lacediemon  c.nG 
for  asyistance ;  and  the  recent  transaction  of  Timotheus  in  Zacyn- 
thus, might  seem  in  some  degree  to  justify  the  interference  of  Lace- 
dsemon  in  the  affairs  of  Corcyra.  Measures  however  were  taken 
with  a  haste,  and  in  a  style  of  violence,  forbidding  friendly  dis- 
cussion.    Immediately  against  Athens,  indeed,  war  was  not  declared, 

nor 
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nor  any  liostility  directed  ;  but  IMnasippus,  appointed  to  connnand  the 
Xen,  llei,       fleet,  was  instructed,  generally,   '  to  take  care  of  the  Lacedaemonian 

ut  sup.  '    °  -^  ' 

'  interest  in  the  western  sea,'  and  particularly,  '  to  reduce  Corcyra.' 

We  have  seen  that  unfortunate  iland,  toward  the  beginning  of  tlic 
Peloponnesian  war,  singularly  a  scene  of  -bloodshed  and   desolation, 

1.  6.  c.  2.  from  the  rage  of  its  own  citizens  against  oneanothcr.  Tauglit  by 
their  sufferings,  the  survivors  had  settled  into  orderly  government  ; 
and  their  experience  seems  to  have  been  transmitted,  by  report,  as  an 
advantageous  inheritance  to  their  children  ;  for  Corcyra  was  at  this 
time  remarkable  for  its  high  cultivation,  and  the  splendor  of  its 
country  houses  ;  the  security  of  an  insular  commonwealth  allowing 
and  incouraging  improvements  there,  which,  -on  the  continent,  and  in 
most  even  of  the  larger  ilands,  divided  into  several  states,  the  constant 
danger  of  hostile  neighbors  forbad.  While  the  Corcyra;ans  were  yet 
unaware  of  the  purpose  of  Lacedajmon,  all  the  fury  of  Grecian  war  was 
let  loose  upon  their  devoted  land  ;  for  Mnasippus  was  not  of  a  temper 
to  go  be3'ond  the  ordinary  practice  of  his  age  in  mercy  to  an  enemy; 
The  cattle  in  the  fields,  the  numerous  slaves  employed  in  husbandrv, 
and,  beside  the  common  plunder  of  the  crops,  large  store  of  wine  in 
capacious  cellars,  here  appendages  of  the  farms,  tho  on  ti>e  continent 
only  found  in  towns,  became  the  prey  of  the  invaders.  The  troops,  in 
consequence,  mostly  mercenaries,  elsewhere  accustomed  to  coarse  fare, 
learnt  here,  says  the  historian,  to  !>e  fastidious;  insomuch  that,  for 
their  common  drink,  they  demanded  old  and  flavored  wines.  Plunder 
and  waste  having  been  extended  over  the  iland,  IMnasippus  formed  tlie 
blockade  of  the  city,  by  land  and  sea. 

The  Athenian  government,  in  the  same  spirit  of  moderation  in 
which  it  had  stopped  the  course  of  successful  hostilities  for  the  sake 
'of  an  equitable  peace,  appears  now  to  have  remained  calm  under  provo- 
cation, and  slow  to  resent  the  ill-judged  aggression  of  Laceda2mon. 
Nothing  had  been  done  in  consequence  of  the  affronting  decree  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  government,  and  the  hostile  measures  following,  M-hen 

3,  g.  deputies  arrived  from  the  besieged  Corcyntans,  imploring  the  Athenian 

people,  with  every  added  argument  that  could   be  drawn  from  their 
own  interest,  to  relieve  their  injured,  distressed,  and  highly  valuable 

allies. 
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allies.  '  What  a  loss,'  they  said,  '  would  Corcyra  be  to  the  Athenians, 
'  what  an  acquisition  to  their  enemies  !  No  republic  of  the  contede- 
'  racy  could  furnish  equal  naval  force,  or  ecjual  pecuniary  contribu- 
'  tion.  How  important  then  the  situation  of  Corcyra,  for  awing  the 
'  western  Greeks,  for  commanding  the  Corinthian  gulph,  for  attacking 
'  the  Laconian  shores,  and,  above  all,  for  interrupting  the  communi- 
'  cation  of  Peloponnesns  with  Sicily  and  Italy,  M'here  the  Grecian 
*  towns  had  been  mostly  united,  by  Dionysius,  under  the  leading 
'  government  of  Syracuse,  the  ally  of  Laceda;mon!'     These  were  the  Xcn.  Ilel. 

1.  6     c  2 

considerations  which  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  5.7! 
and  given  spring  to  their  measures  against  Corcyra  ;  and,  thus  season- 
ably put  forward,  they  now  excited  the  solicitude  of  the  Athenians  for 
its  preservation.  A  body  of  six  hundred  targeteers  was  immediately 
sent,  which,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  besiegers,  entered  the  city 
of  Corcyra  by  night,  to  reinforce  its  garrison  ;  and  a  fleet  of  sixty 
triremes  was  to  follow,  under  the  orders  of  Timotheus,  to  raise  the 
siege. 

But  the  fleet  remained  to  be  manned  ;  and  Timotheus,  knowing  the 
enemy's  fleet  to  be  of  equal  or  superior  force,  and  already  practised  in 
service,  was  solicitous  for  crews  of  the  best  seamen.  With  a  squadron 
therefore  he  went  among  the  ilands  to  collect  them.  But  the  usual  .  « 
impatience  of  the  Athenian  people  was  now  excited;  the  dilatory 
caution  of  Timotheus  was  condemned ;  and,  before  he  could  complete 
his  levies,  Iphicrates  was  appointed  to  supersede  him  in  the  command. 

In  compliance  with  the  manifest  inclination  of  an' absolute  soverein, 
no  measures  could  be  too  strong.  Iphicrates  profited  from  circum- 
stances so  adapted  to  the  promotion  of  his  immediate  object.  He  acted 
as  the  favorite  vicegerent  of  a  despot.  He  pressed  men  ;  he  was  strict 
in  compelling  those,  the  wealthiest  of  the  Athenians,  on  whom  popular 
sovereinty  imposed  the  burdensome  duty  of  fitting  out  triremes,  to  be 
diligent  in  their  part  of  the  business;  he  obtained  a  decree  for  adding 
to  his  force  any  ships  of  the  republic  cruizing  near  the  Attic  coast  ^^, 

and 

'   Ma7.a  ofEw;  Tai    »«D;   iiT^fifouTo,  xat   Tsvf      Tfii/tafj^a;    itayxa^i'     Wfoa/Aats    «    'aa^a  ran 
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and  pailictilarly   the  sacred    ships  Parahis   and    Salaminia.     Thus   he 

increased  his  fleet  to   seventy  triremes,   with  wliich  he   hastened  his 

departure  ;  and,  in  the  passage  itself  around  Peloponnesus,  a  passage' 

requiring    time,    M'ith    the    rowing  and  coasting  navigation    of    the 

antients,  he  found  or  made  opportunity  to  give  the  requisite  practice 
AfMi.  net.  '  1  I  ./  c3 

1. 0,  c. 2.       to  his  crews,  and  instruct  them  in  whatever  Mas   most  necessary  for 

s.  15—17., 

action. 

The  haste  of  the  Athenian  people  had  not  heen  wholly  unreasonable ; 
s.  g,  for  the  Corey reans  M'ere   severely    pressed  by  fiimine;  insomuch  that, 

^vhen  Mnasijjpus  had  declared,  by  proclamation,  that  he  woidd  sell 
for  slaves  anv  who  in  future,  on  pretence  of  desertion,  should  come 
from  the  town,  still  they  deserted.  Mnasippus  caused  them  to  be 
.scourged  and  sent  back  again  ;  and  many,  of  servile  condition,  whom 
the  Corcyrteans  would  not  readmit,  perished  of  hunger. 

Whatever  pubhc  benefits  may  arise  from  private  vices,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  any  vice  was  ever  ultimately  beneficial  to  the  individual, 
unless  sometimes,  among  things  that  happen  against  all  calculation, 
prodigality  ;  but  no  vice  is  equally  apt  to  defeat  its  own  purpose  as 
avarice.  When  the  extreme  distress  of  the  besieged  became  clearly 
proved  to  Mnasippus,  he  considered  the  public  business,  intrusted  to 
him,  as  done,  and  the  season  come  for  putting  the  finishing  stroke  to 
a  scheme  of  private  gain.  His  army  was  composed,  in  large  propor- 
tion, of  mercenaries  ;  for  the  cities,  of  the  confederacy,  averse  to  a 
transmarine  service,  had  mostly  paid  the  compensation  for  avoiding  it. 
Two  months  pay  was  now  due,  when  he  dismissed  some  of  his  merce- 
naries unpaid,   and    still   procrastinated  settlement  with  the  others''*. 

'AGnfawK  xai   u    ntv  tit,    mvq   ■nre^J   Tii>    'j^1iKn>  "  K«.(   Tcu?    fi£»   Tua?   uvluy  KTrofn'cSof?  Im- 

iv7\si. Cehriter  admudum  naves  complebat,  vtuwi,  toi;  J'  ots-i  xat  SvoTt  i^n  fxriyoh  ^ipiiXc  tov 

ac  triremium  priefcctos  vel  i/ivitus    cogebat :  ix.i^5ov.     Qiiippe  nonnuUis  eorim  adimehat  sti- 

prcetcrea  mimtbat  secmn  naves  omnes  quiccimqne  peiidia,  mnnullia,  qnos  sccuni  retinebat,  ditum 

Oram  Attkx  Ifgebanf.     I  have  endevored  to  mens'wm  stipcndium  dehebat.     That  the  Latin 

render  this  passage  as  nearly  as   in  modern  translator  has  given  the  right  sense  appears 

language  may  be.   The  Latin  translator  has,  not  dubious,  the    the  Greek  phrases   seem 

1   think,    missed    the   meaning  throughout,  either  military   of  the  day,  or  perhaps  cor- 

and  particularly  of  the  phrase  •a^osihtiZi   Je  rupted  in  transcription. 
is/u^a  jilt  a6ii»<»w»,   X,  T.  t. 

4  Discontent 
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Discontent  pervaded  tlic  arm}-:  the  guards  were  negligent  and  disor- 
derly ;  the  soldiers  off  duty  wandered  about  the  country. 

The  change  was  observed  by  the  Corcyra;ans.     They  sallied,  killed  •^9'-  '"'-''•- 
some  of  the  l)osiegers,  and  made  some  prisoners.     Mnasippus,  alarmed  a.  lo— fi. 
at  this  new  boldness,  called  all  to  arms,   but  was  ill  obeyed.      IHiI;eraI  '^"^I'-J-  i-'- 
severity,  then  exercised  towaid  his  officers,  produced  zealous  obedience 
neither  among  them  nor  among  the  soldiers.  With  his  troops,  however, 
at  length  collected,  he  drove  the  Corcyrfeans  back  to  their  walls:  but 
there  they  made  a  stand  ;  while,  from  the  tombs,  which  Greek  as  Avell 
as  Roman  custom  placed  by  the  road-side  without  their  towns,  the 
light-armed  discharged  missile  weapons  with  advantage.     Meantime, 
under  direction  of  the  able  Athenian  general  Stesicles,  more  troops, 
rushing  from  the  town  by  another  gate,  advanced  toward  the  besiegers' 
flank.     These  attempting  an  evolution,  to  form   a  face  of  sufficient 
extent  for  receiving  the  new  attack,  were  thrown  into  confusion  by 
the  supervening  enemy  ;  and  being  unable  to  recover  their  order,  fled. 
No  relief  could  come  from  the  right,   ingaged  toward  its  own  front.  '^  ■ 

Progressively  therefore  from  the  left,  the  line  joined  in  the  flight;  and 
Mnasippus,  among  whose  vices  Avas  no  want  of  Spartan  courage,  left 
at  last  with  a  very  few,  Mas  overpowered  and  killed.  The  conquerors 
then  pursued  ;  and,  but  for  the  apprehension  of  a  military  force  among 
the  servants,  sutlers,  and  others,  whose  numbers  appeared  formidable, 
the  camp  might  have  been  taken.  Report  then  arriving  of  an  Athenian 
armament  approaching  under  Iphicrates,  the  remainder  of  the  besiegers  Xen.  Hel. 
imbarked  and  withdrew  to  Leucas ;  so  precipitately,  that  not  only  •  ^'  ^-^' 
large  stores  of  corn  and  wine  were  left  to  supply  the  j)ressing  wants 
of  the  Corcyra;ans,  together  with  numerous  slaves,  to  repair  the  loss 
by  desertion  and  famine,  but  even  the  sick  of  the  army  were  abandoned 
to  their  mercy. 

Iphicrates  was  yet  on  the  Laconian  coast,  when  report  of  the  fate  of  s.  19. 
Mnasippus   met  him*''.     According  to   the  common  manner  of  the 
coasting  navigation  of  the  time,  when  the  progress  of  a  fleet  of  ships  of 

_    *'  In, that  , age  Messenia  was  commonly  included  under  llie  name  of  I.aconia,  or  the 

J^aconic  territory.  .. 

5  T.  a  war 


1.6.   C.2 
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Xen.  Hel.  war  resembled  an  army's  march,  he  hatted  and  landed,  even  on  tlie 
Laccnian  sliore,  for  meals.  Trading  vessels,  loftier  and  deeper,  and 
navigated,  in  proportion  to  their  burthen,  by  far  fewer  hands,  could 
far  better  keep  the  open  sea.  Expecting  action  immediately  on  reaching 
his  destination,  Iphicrates  would  not  be  incumbered  with  tlie  main- 
sails^* of  his  triremes,  but  left  thera  in  the  arsenal  at  Peirreus.  For 
practice  to  his  crews,  he  chose  to  make  his  way  mostly  with  oars,  the 
ready  use  of  which  was  so  important  in  the  antient  manner  of  action. 
With  a  fair  breeze,  however,  he  allowed  his  crews  to  rest:  in  adverse 
winds,  not  too  violent,  he  made  them  row  by'  reliefs.  How  little  indeed 
the  antient  triremes  were  adapted  for  sailing,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
circumstance  that,  tho  large  enough  to  carry  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred men,  tlie  mast  was  not  fixed,  but  raised  only  when  the  sail  was  to  be 
used.  Iphicrates  set  his  masts,  while  his  crews  were  ashore,  for  advantage 
to  the  look-out  of  his  scouts.  In  serene  weather,  instead  of  lying 
incamped  ashore,  which  was  the  common  practice,  he  proceeded   by 

s.  20.  night.     Coasting  and  halting,  thus,  he  made  as  quick  a  passage  as, 

with  the  navigation  of  the  time,  was  common.  His  last  halt,  on  the 
Peloponnesian  shore,  was  in  the  mouth  of  the  Alpheius,  where  he  passed 
anight.  Thence  he  crossed  to  Cephallenia  ;  and,  getting  there  satis- 
factory information  of  transactions  in  Corcyra,  he  remitted  somewhat 
of  that  fatiguing  preparation  for  action,  in  which  he  had  hitherto, 
required  the  exertion  of  his  crews. 

s.  21-  23.  ^^'^  °^^ "  attention  to  his  country's  service,  however,  was  not  remitted. 

The  original  object  of  the  expedition  no  longer  pressing,  he  employed 
his  leisure  so  wtII,  that  he  brought  Cephallenia,  divided  as  we  have 
seen,  once,  and  probably  still,  between  four  republics,  under  obedience 
to  Athens.  Then  he  proceeded  to  Corcyra,  and  there  he  received  intel- 
ligence of  the  approach  of  ten  triremes  sent  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse, 
to  join  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet.     Anxious  to  intercept  these,  he  went 

'■*  TxiJieya>^  Ir'ia.,  Vflamngna,  v.]\'\ch  might  Mediterranean,  and  our  luggers;  and  our 
be  the  mainsails,  in  contradistinction  to  the  cutters  have  their  great,  middle,  and  storm 
foresails  ;  or  larger  sails,  in  contradistinction  jibs.  The  information  remaining  to  us  con- 
to  smaller,  used  on  the  same  mast;  as  now  cerning  the  antient  ships  of  war,  is,  in  almost 
18  usual  with  the  latteen-sail  vessels  of  the  every  point,  very  defettive. 

himself 


s.  19. 
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himself  t.o  examine  llie  heights,  where  a  look-out  might  he  most  advan- 
tageously kept ;  and  selecting  twenty  triremes,  he  gave  strict  orders 
for  the  crews  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  warning.  His  not  requiring 
them,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  remain  aboard,  indicates,  perhaps  beyond 
Bnything  that  has  even  yet  occurred,  the  deficient  accommodation  of 
the  antient  ships  of  war.  Tbis  deficiency  seems  to  have  put  nine  ships 
of  the  Syracusan  squadron  into  his  hands.  Eager  for  relief,  after  the 
iV^ng  run,  as,  with  the  antient  navigation,  it  was  reckoned,  from  Sicily, 
the  Syracusans  landed  on  the  first  shore  they  approached.  One  ship 
only,  commanded  by  a  Rbodian,  who,  apprehensive  of  attack,  had 
hastened  hia  people  aboard,  escaped.  The  other  nine  were  taken;  the 
vessels  on  the  beach,  tlie  crews  ashore. 

Tlie  numerous  prisoners,  made  on  this  occasion,  were  ransomed-; 
sureties  for  payment  being  found  among  the  CorcyrjEans  themselves ; 
who,  p.  litical  enemies,  as  they  now  were,  did  not  forget  their  deriva- 
tion from  one  common  origin,  and  their  long  connection,  in  religious 
rites,  in  commercial  intercourse,  and  in  hereditary  friendship  with  the 
Syracusans.  Tbis  ra3'  of  liberality  pleasingly  inlivens  the  gloom  M'hich 
Grecian  morals  generally  cast  over  Grecian  history.  But  the  gleam 
does  not  come  unmixed  ;  and  the  cloud  to  darken  the  cheerful  prospect 
arises  from  a  quarter  whence  it  should  be  least  expected.  Every  other 
prisoner  Avas  redeemed  at  a  stipulated  price  ;  but  for  the  commander  of 
the  squadron,  Anippus,  so  immoderate  a  sum  was  demanded,  in  failure 
of  which  he  was  threatened  with  sale  into  slavery*',  that,  in  despair, 
disappointing  the  avarice  Mhich  oppressed  him,  he  killed  himself. 

Xenophon,  however,  from  whom  we  have  the  account,  thought  very 
highly  of  Iphicrates,  at  least  as  an  officer.     '  Among  the  many  occa- 
'  sions,'  he  says,   '  on  which  Iphicrates  commanded,  I  admire  not  least  J  g"'     ® 
'  his  conduct  in  the  expedition  to  Corcyra;  and,   among  other  things,  c.  27. 

''  Toflov  J  ipv>,alT(t  (0  I<pixfiaT5)s)  i;  j)  irgala-  fully  imitated,  instead  of  explaining,  all  that 
fiivoi  'irai^TTcM^x  j^^ii/zaTa,  Ji  tJ;  ■aufAyia-uv.  Ilium  is  dubious  in  the  original.  I  am  inclined  to 
e/iim  ciistoditbiit,  ut  xel  ab  co  ingcntem  atiri  suppose  some  small  error  in  the  copy,  yet 
tummam  exigerct,  vel  homincm  renderet.  The  the  context,  I  think,  pretty  sufficieully  war- 
Latin  translator,  according  to  the  too  com-  rants  the  version  I  have  given, 
men  method  of  translators,  has  very  care- 

'  for 
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'  for  tliis,  that,  on  his  first  appointment,  he  desired,  for  collegiies,  two 
'  men  of  superior  talents,  not  his  political  friends '" ;  Callistratus,  the 
'  most  popular  speaker,  and  Chabrias,  the  most  renoM'ned  general  of 
'  tlie  a<>-e.  If  he  had  reasonable  hope  of  faithful  assistance  from  such 
'  men,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  but  he  did  wisely.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
'  he  expected  from  them  the  malignity  of  party  opponents,,  it  surely 
'  marked  a  magnanimous  confidence  in  himself,  that  he  could  be 
'  detected  in  want  neither  of  courage,  nor  of  ability ",  nor  of 
'  diligence.' 

Under  the  Athenian  government  it  was,  indeed,  difficult  to  say  what 
conduct  would  best  give  security  to  men  in  high  oflnce,  except  that 
flattery  to  the  people  and  the  bribery  of  public  entertainments  were 
always  indispensable.  The  cxpence  of  the  fleet  under  Iphicrates  was " 
heavy.  The  force  was  greater  than  had  been  first  voted  for  the  service. 
Whatever  might  obviate  demands  upon  the  treasury  would  be  in  his 
favor.  If  there  is  an  excuse,  or  a  palliation,  for  his  conduct  to- 
ward the  unfortunate  Syracusan,  we  must  find  it  here.  Theillibe- 
rality  of  the  soverein  people  of  Athens,  the  shame  of  which  was  lost 
among  the  multitude  of  partakers,  would  sometimes  impose  severe 
■duties  upon  their  officers.  If  then  such  men  as  Chabrias  and  Callistratus 
could  not  advise  how  to  carry  on  the  public  service,  without  severity 
to  an  individual  prisoner,  their  inability  would  certainly  tell  toward 
the  justification  of  Iphicrates.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  could  not 
but  say  that  he  had  taken  every  measure  to  supply  the  armament,  with- 
out calling  upon  the  treasury,  such  testimony  would  go  far  to  justify 
the  demand,  when  it  became  unavoidable.  For  the  subsistence  of  his 
rowers,  in  the  intermission  of  naval  operation,  a  resource  was  used,  for 
Ch.  CO.  s. 4.  which  he  and  his  advisers  will  have  credit;  tho  it  is  not  the  first  occa- 

of  this  Hist.      ■        on  which  we  find  mention   of  it  in  Grecian  history:  they  were 
Xeu.  Hel.  •'  . 

1.6.  C.2.       employed  in  husbandry  for  the  Corcyrteans ;  who  were  glad  of  hired 

s.  25. 

'°  'Oo  p,aXa  iTTiTr^Eiov  ovlu,   is  Xenophon's         "  Ka.raffa6vij.m  seems  to  mark  the  weak- 
phrase,  speaking  of  Callistratus,  which   the     ness  of  the  mind  including  want  of  courage 
translator  has  rendered,  I  think  in  complete     with  want  of  ability. 
mistake,  hominem  gerendis  rtbus  nonadmodma 
idoneum, 

labor, 
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labor,  to  assist  their  diminislied  stocks   of  slaves,  in  restoring  their 
wasted  farms  and  vineyards. 

Meanwhile  Iphicrates  used  his  small  force  of  heavy-armed,  M-ith  his 
laraer  body  of  targeteers,  to  put  forward  the  great  object  of  his  expe- 
dition, the  extension  of  the  Athenian  command.  The  peacefulness  of 
past  times,  in  Acarnania,  had  given  way  to  the  political  divisions,  so  pre- 
valent through  therest  of  Greece.  By  assistingthe  friendly  party,  in  those 
towns  where  it  was  pressed  by  its  opponents,  and  using  actual  hostilities 
against  one  only,  Iphicrates  confirmed  or  restored  the  Athenian  interest 
in  that  province.  Assembling  then  his  fleet  again,  and  adding  to  it  the  Xen.  Hel.. 
naval  strength  of  Corcyra,  he  sailed  with  ninety  triremes;  a  force  that  s.26.' 
no  fleet  in  the  power  of  tlie  Lacedaemonian  confederacy  to  raise,  could 
resist.  His  purpose  was  to  direct  operations  against  Peloponnesus 
itself;  not  without  hope  that  some  cities  there,  only  upon  seeing  the 
means  he  possessed  to  protect  them  in  revolt,  would  desert  the  Lace- 
dtemonian  cause;  while  others,  more  steddy  to  their  ingagements, 
might  be  forced  to  submission. 


S  E  C  T  I  O  N      IX. 

Tyranny  of  Thebes  in  success :  Dissatisfaction  of  Athens  :  General 
Peace  negotiated  by  Athens :  Refusal  of  Thebes  to  accede  to  the 
Terms  of  the  Treaty. 

The  ordinary  temper  of  mankind,  it  has  been  of  old  observed,  is  more 
formed  to  bear  adversity  with  dignity  than  prosperity  with  moderation; 
and  it  seems  not  less  true,   tho  seldomer  said,  that  power  and  glory,  but 
especially  the  sudden  change  from  humiliation  and  misery  to  power  and 
glory,  too  much  for  most  individuals  to  support  with  propriety,  still 
more  certainly  intoxicates  a  community.     Later  M'riters  have  celebrated  ^^r^  ^ic. 
the  magnanimous  disinterestedness  of  Pelopidas,  and  the  philosophical  Cor".  Nep. 
selfclenial  and  clear  integrity  of  Epameinondas.      Unfortunately,  the  piut.vit. 
able  cotcmporary  historian,  intimately  connected  with  their  adversaries,  I'eloi"'^' 
and  of  course  not  their  friend,  has  been  careless  of  informing  us  what 

part 
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■part  they  took  in  the  Theban  councils.     Nevertheless  the  independent 
spirit  and  daring  courage  of  the  Theban  people,  even  in  his  account,  we 
admire;  but  liberality,  moderation,  justice,  wherever  we  search,  areas 
little  to  be  found,  in  their  proceedings,  as  in  those  of  either  the  Lacedae- 
monian aristocracy,  or  the  Athenian  democracy,    when  their  tyranny 
has  been  most  complained  of  by  cotemporaries,  and  reprobated  by  pos- 
terity.    The  supremacy,  asserted  by  the  Theban  people  over  all  Coeolia, 
everywhere  abhorred   by  the  aristocratical   party,  carried   oppression 
sometimes  to  excess  even  against  the  democratical,  by  which  it  had 
Xen.  Hel.      risen.     The  whole  people  of  the  little  states  of  Platsea  and  Thespiae  were 
g"  {  '^'^'       expelled.     Numerous    as    the   distressing    circumstances    unavoidably 
Isocr.  attending  banishment  must  be,  yet,  through  the  division  of  Greece 

Archid.  „,.  ,.,  ^.,  ,  .  ,,  ,, 

p.  28.  t.  -2.     into  parties,  if  subsistence  did  not  tail,  personal  security  couid  generally 

Diod.  1. 15.  ^^  found  somewhere.  But  the  unhappy  Platieans  and  Thespians  whither 
could  they  go?  oppressed  by  that  party  to  which  they  had  always  been 
among  the  firmest  adherents.  Lacedtemon,  the  enemy  of  their  oppres- 
sors, was  their  hereditary  enemy.  With  Athens  indeed  they  had  friendly 
connection  ;  old  and  inherited  connection;  but  Athens  was  now  allied 
with  Thebes,  whence  their  persecution  came.  Their  best  hope  never- 
theless was  in  Athens,  and  thither,  as  suppliants,  they  directed  tlieir 
steps ''. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  democracy  to  be  both  tyrannical  and  ambitious ; 
but,  like  single  despots,  democracies  will  not  always  approve  the 
tyranny,  and  still  less  the  ambition,  of  other  democracies.  The  over- 
bearing haughtiness  of  Thebes,  in  her  new  prospcrit}',  had  already  dis- 
gusted the  Athenians.  The  invasion  of  Phocis,  the  antient  ally  of 
Athens,  they  much  resented.  The  excessive  violence  used  toward  the 
Thespians  and  Platasans,  the  Platfeans  among  their  oldest  and  most 
constant  confederates,  at  one  time  almost  incorporated  among  the 
Athenian  people,  gave  still  more  oifence.  Both  Platteans  and  Thespians, 
therefore,  found  at  Athens  a  ready  and  kind  attention.  With  their 
situation,  that  of  all  Greece  was  taken  into  serious  consideration  by 

'*  Diodorus,  in  this  part  of  the  history,  so  confused,  and  so  continually  marks  defi- 
has  mentioned  several  circumstances  not  cient  judgement,  that  little  satisfactory  can 
noticed  by  Xenophon;  but  his  narrative  is    be  gathered  from  him. 

the 
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the  Athenian  government.     The  conduct  of  the  Lacedemonians  had 

been    provoking-:    the    pro.spcct   of  success  against   them,    while   the 

Athenian  fleet,  triumpliant,  commanded  the  seas,  was  alhiring- :  hut  the 

vcrv  s-ucccsses  of  that  ilcct  had   temicd   to  raise  Tlielies  to  the  power, 

Avliich  now  was  hecoming  an  ol)jcet  of  jealousy  ut  Athens,  tlic  more, 

as  Thebes  was  a  nearer  neighbor  than  Lacediemon. 

It  is  often  extremely  diflicult  to  ascertain  the  real  springs  of  political 
measures  in  a  free  government,  because  of  the  variety  of  jarring  interests 
influencing  the  individuals  who  compose  the  political  body,  and  of  the 
dependency  of  public  measures  upon  the  accidental  preponderance  of 
this  or  that  private  interest.  There  is  much  appearance  of  a  wise  mode- 
ration in  the  Athenian  government  on  this  occasion  ;  and  indeed  it 
seems  unquestionable  that  the  affairs  of  Athens  were  at  this  time 
generally  directed  by  able  men.  Among  them  Iphicrates  certainly  was 
eminent;  but  Iphicrates  did  not  carry  the  princely  influence  of  a 
Pericles.  At  the  head  of  a  triumphant  armament,  he  found  his  situation 
uneasy  and  perilous.  When  opposition  from  enemies  was  nearly  over- 
borne, that  from  fellowcitizens  became  only  more  alarming.  The 
conduct  of  Iphicrates  was  wise  ;  but  his  moderation,  his  ready  conces- 
sion to  the  wishes  of  those  who  desired  to  check  the  progress  of  his 
glory,  is  accounted  for  by  circumstances  reported  by  the  cotemporary 
historian.  A  supply  of  money  was  becoming  indispensable  for  the  Xen.  Hel. 
maintenance  of  his  fleet;  the  application  for  which,  at  Athens,  when  •^"  ^•^' 
the  treasury  could  not  furnish  it,  was  always  highly  hazardous.  If  it 
was  granted,  which  could  not  be  depended  upon,  oppression  of  the 
rich,  and  discontent,  more  or  less,  of  all  ranks,  was  liable  to  follow. 
Tliis  gave  opportunity  for  a  strong  opposition  from  interested  men, 
who  coveted  the  leading  situations  in  the  commonwealth.  It  AVas 
at  the  same  time  known  that  Lacedsemon  was  negotiating  with  Persia,  s.  S. 
by  its  able  and  formerly  successful  minister  Antalcidas.  A  view 
to  some,  at  least,  among  these  circumstances,  probably  had  induced 
Iphicrates  to  desire  the  orator  Callistratus  for  his  collegue  in  command. 
Callistratus  thus  became  jointly  responsible  with  him  for  the  s\icdess  of 
measures.  Were  the  armament  in  want,  it  was  incumbent  upon 
Callistratus,  not  less  than  upon  Iphicrates,  to  provide  for  its  supply. 

Vol.  III.  3  F  If 
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If  new  emergencies  arose,  it  was  incumbent  upon  Callistratus  to  devise 
means  of  warding  the  danger  insuing.  Tlie  liberality  of  Iphicrates 
then  seems  to  have  led  Callistratus,  before  his  opponent,  to  become 
his  partizan.  Want  of  money  pressing,  Callistratus  offered  himself 
for  negotiator  with  the  Athenian  people;  pledging  himself,  if  his 
collegue  would  be  satisfied  with  the  alternative,  either  to  procure  a 
vote  for  the  money  wanted,  or  to  put  forward  negotiation  for  a  peace, 
which  would  obviate  the  want.  Iphicrates  approved,  and  Callistratus 
went  to  Athens. 

The  comni.inder'in-cbief  of  the  armament  being  thus  induced  to 
concede  to  the  wish  for  peace,  which  at  home  began  to  prevail 
Xen.  Hel.  extensivel}',  it  was  decreed,  in  an  assem!)ly  of  the  people,  according 
1.6.  c.  3.  ^Q  ^i^g  historian's  phrase,  '  that  peace  should  be  made.'  On  first  view, 
such  a  decree  must  always  appear  the  produce  of  wildness  in  the 
people,  or  of  faction  misleading  their  voice.  The  inferior  party  in  . 
a  war  certainly  cannot  chuse  when  peace  shall  be  made.  But  Athens 
was  at  this  time  fortunately  in  a  situation  to  hold  the  balance  of 
Greece;  and  it  was  therefore  wisely  resolved  there  to  open  negotiations, 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  peace  beneficial  to  the  nation.  In  the 
conduct  of  the  business,  a  just  attention  to  the  rights  of  allies  was 
observed.  IMiiiisters  were  first  dispatched  to  Thebes,  to  invite  a  con- 
currence in  negotiation,  and  then  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Sparta. 

Whatever  ht:)pe  was  entertained  of  success,  from  the  pending  nego- 
tiation with  Persia,  the  Lacedasmonians  were,  in  the  moment,  too 
severely  pressed,  not  to  be  desirous  of  peace  upon  any  moderate 
terms.  At  the  requisition  of  Athens,  therefore,  ministers  from  all 
the  belligerent  republics  were  assembled  in  Laced^mon.  The  con- 
.j_  ^^  gress  being  met,  the  Athenian  ministers  first  addressed  it:  '  No  lasting 

'  satisfaction,'  they  said,  '  no  confidence  could  obtain  among  the 
'  Greeks,  if  the  former  terms  of  alliance  with  Lacedtemon  continued 
'to  be  required,  and  if  the  former  measures  of  its  government  were 

*  still  pursued.  The  pretended  object  was  universal  independency; 
'yet  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  citizens  of  the  allied  states  should 

*  march  whithersoe^'er    the  Laceda;monians  should   lead ;    and  thus 

*  often  tlxey  were  compelled  to  make  war  upon  their  best  friends. 

4  '  Nor 
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'  Nor  was  this,  however  inconsistent  with   independency,   the  worst 

*  circumstance  of  their  lot;  for  the  Lacedasmonians,  arbitrarily  inter- 

*  fering  in  tlie  internal  government  of  tlie  rej)nbHcs,   committed  the 

*  supreme  power  to   what    hands  they  thought  proper;    and,  giving 

*  it  here  to  a  council  of  ten,  there  to  a  council  of  tliirty,  it  wa* 
'  always  evidently  their  care,  less  that  these  should  govern  justly, 
'  than  that  they  should  hold  their  respective  states  in  the  most 
'  complete  subserviency  to  Lacediemon;'  'so  that,'  said  the  orator, 
'  you  seem  to  delight  in  tyrannies  rather  than  in  free  governments.' 

The  existing  circumstances  gave  weight  to  this  remonstrance,  and 
the  Lacedfemonians  agreed,  that  universal  independency  for  Grecian  Xen.  Hel. 
cities  should  be  the  basis  of  the  treaty  to  be  negotiated.  It  followed  g.  7', 
of  course  that  all  those  Lacediemonian  superintendants  or  governors, 
placed  in  so  many  cities  wilh  the  title  of  harmost,  were  to  be  with- 
drawn. It  was  then  covenanted,  that  armies  should  be  disbanded 
and  fleets  laid  up;  and  that,  if  any  Grecian  state  acted  contrary  to 
these  stipulations,  it  should  be  lawful  for  all  to  assist  those  on  whom 
any  injury  fell  from  the  breach  of  them ;  but  that  the  universal  inde- 
pendency, which  formed  the  fundamental  article  of  the  treaty,  should 
not  be  infringed,  by  any  compulsion  to  join  in  hostilities. 

The  ready   accession  of  the   Lacedemonians,    to  terms  by  which 
they  gave  up  that  supremacy,  which   they   had  so    long,   not  only 
affected,   but  injoyed,    and  which  had   so  extensively  been  allowed 
as  their  prescriptive  right,  seems  to  have  surprized  theTheban  ministers; 
and,  with  the  general  satisfaction,  which  it  was  so  well  adapted  to  pro- 
duce, in  some  degree  forced  them  into  a  concurrence,  which  they  had 
not  intended,  and  which  their  instructions  did  not  warrant.     For  the 
ruling  party  in  Thebes,  aware  that,   not  their  power  only,  but  perhaps 
their  existence,  depended  on  it,  were  resolved  not  to  forego  that  com- 
mand, which   they  had   acquired   over  the   other   cities   of  Bccotia. 
Borne  away,  nevertheless,  by  the  torrent  of  united  opinions  and  wishes, 
the  Theban  ministers  joined  in  the  sacrifice,   and  in  the  solemn  oath, 
which  bound  all  to  the  treaty. 

That  breach,  however,  of  their  instructions,  which,  in  the  moment, 
perhaps,  they  were  scarcely  able  to  avoid,  on  the  very  next  day  they 

S  F  2  endevore4 
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endevorcd  to  remedy ;    and  a  privilege,    wliich  the  Lacedtenionians, 

Xen.  Hel.      amid  their  apparent  moderation  and  real  concessions,  had  reserved  to 

1.  6.  c.  3.  '  ' 

£.  8.  themselves,  afforded  the  pretence.     The  Athenians  and  their  allies,  by 

their  respective  ministers,  had  severally  sworn  to  the  observance  of 
the  treaty  :  but  the  Lacedemonian  representatives  alone  took  the  oatlr-, 
expressly  for  themselves  and  their  allies.  No  ministers  from  the  allies 
of  Thebes  appear  to  have  been  present,  and  the  Theban  ministers  had 
taken  the  oath  in  the  name  of  the  Thebans  only.  They  now  demanded 
thflt,  for  the  Theban  name,  the  Boeotian  might  be  substituted.  Age- 
silaus  opposed  this:  he  M'ould  allow  no  such  alteration,  he  said ;  but 
if  the  Thebans  desired  to  be  intirely  excluded  from  tlic  treaty,  their 
name  might  be  crazed. 

In  this  dispute  were  involved  consequences  not  to  he  estimated  by 
human  foresight.  Xenophon's  penetrating"  and  anxious  eye  however 
discerned  them,  tho  indistinctly,  as  yet  under  many  iolds.  Unfor- 
tunately for  so  interesting  a  period  of  the  history,  his  connection  with 
Agesilaus,  and  the  dependency,  in  which  circumstances  had  placed 
him,  upon  the  Lacediemonian  government,  made  him  unavoidably  a 
party-man:  not  so  far  that  we  find  any  reason  to  suppose  he  has  related 
any  untruth,  but  so  as  often  to  give  cause  for  wishing  that  he  had 
more  related  the  whole  truth  ;  for  the  accounts  of  later  writers,  pane- 
gyrists of  the  iJlus^trious  Thebans  who  opposed  Agesilaus,  are  utterly 
unsatisfactory.  Xenophon  has  not  named  the  Theban  ambassadors  at 
Corn.  N«p.  the  congress.  Diodorjis,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Plutarch,  concur  in 
Diod  T"i5    ''^po'ting  that  Epameinondas  was  at  the  head  of  them,   and,  by  his 

c.  38.  eloquence,  in  invective  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  shook  the  altachT 

Plut.  Agesil.  f    1    •       IT  r>        •     •  •  •        • 

ment  or  their  allies.     But  it  is  commonly  by  private  communication, 

rather  than  by  public  harangue,    except  where  negotiation  must   be 

managed  with  a  popular  assembly,  that  such  points  are  carried.     We 

Xen.  Hel.      may  indeed  gather,  from  Xenophon,   that  the  able  conduct:ois  of  the 

1   ^.   c  4 

B.  15.  '  Theban  affairs  had  probable  ground  for  depending  on  a  disposition, 
in  some  of  the  republics,  so  far  at  least  favorable  to  Thebes,  as  a 
1.6.  c.  3.  jealousy,  still  entertained,  of  Lacediemon  might  make  them  so.  But  \u 
^■9-  ^  the  moment  nothing  of  the  kind  seems  to  have  appeared  openly.  The 
c.  50.  congress  declared  its  approbation  of  the  opinion   of  Agesilaus;  and, 

when 
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when  the  Theban  ministers,  whether  hampered  by  their  instructions, 
or  decided  by  their  own  party-views,  persevered  in  renunciation  of  tiie 
treaty,  unless  the  alteration  of  names  were  admitted,  tlie  Athenians, 
as  Xenophon assures  us,  considered  Thebes  as  undone;  and  the  Tiiebau 
ministers,  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  danger  to  their  country  from  its 
opposition  to  united  Greece,   departed  in  much  dejection  "- 


SECTION      X. 

Independency  of  the  Bccotian  tozcns,  asserted  by  the  Laccdicmonians, 
resisted  by  the  Thebans :  Battle  of  Lcuctra. 

In  Athens,  at  this  time,  the  general  wish  was  for  peace;  and,  no  lead-  ^  p   Q71 
ing  influence  of  an  ambitious  demagogue  opposing,   the  conditions  of  01.  102.  \. 
the  treaty  concluded  were   readily   and   even  scrupulously   executed. 
Athenian  garrisons  were  everywhere  withdrawn  :  orders  were  dispatched  Xen.  Ilel. 
for  the  immediate  return  of  Iphicrates,    with  that  fleet  which  nothing  J  \  '^"  '' 
in  the  Grecian  seas  could  oppose;  and  whatever  had  been  taken,  after 
the  ceremony  of  swearing  to  the  treaty,  was  punctually  restored.    The 
Laceditmonians  were  not  less  exact  in  recalling  all  those  superintending 
officers,  who,  M'ith  the  title  of  harmost,  had  governed  Grecian  cities; 
and  they  withdrew  all  their  troops  from  the  territories  of  those  called 
their  allies,  except  the  army  under  Cleombrotus  in  Phocis,  which  they 
left  without  orders.      Cleombrotus,   fearful  of  censure,  fori  acting  ur 
not  acting,   sent  home  for  instructions.     The  Lacedsmnnian  assembly  s.  2, 
was  convened  ;  and,   in  result,  orders  M'cre  sent,  for  the  king  to  pro- 

"  Plutarch,  when  he  has  ti  miud  to  tell  tioned  the  name  of  Xenophon,  whom,  on 

the    truth,    generally    gives    his    authority :  the    contrary,  on    many  occasions,   he  has 

when  he  paints  from  his  own  fancy,   which  commended  highly.     He    has  painted   this 

seems  to  have  been  very  frequent  with  him,  embassy  in  colors  apparently  quite  his  own, 

he  is  hun.est  enough ,  not  to  pretend  that  lie  His  style  «f  historical  painting  has  that  facL- 

has  any  name  to  vouch  for  the  fidelity  of  his  lity  for  the  painter,  that  it  imposes  no  ne- 

picture.     I  do  not  recollect  that  he  has  ever  cessity  for  the  picture  to  harmonize  with  the 

quoted, authority  for  any  of  his  numerous  general  course  of  history;    and  of  tiiis  he 

and  direct  contradictious  of  Xenophon;  nor  has  abundantly  availed  himself, 
that  Le  ever,  on  such  an  occasion,  has  men- 

secute 
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secute   hostilities    against  Tliebes,    unless  the    independency  of  the 
Boeotian  towns  were  immediately  admitted. 

Those  who  guided  the  Theban  councils  had  taken  their  resolution, 
and  they  persevered  in  it.  Pelopidas,  and  still  more  Epameinondas, 
who  at.  this  time  principally  directed  those  councils,  were  unquestionably 
superior  men;  and  perhaps  it  should  be  imputed  to  unfortunate  necessity, 
to  the  circumstances  of  Thebes,  and  to  the  vices  in  the  political  system 
of  Greece,  if  they  did  not  fairly  earn  the  praise  of  pure  political  virtue 
M.  T.  Cic.  and  inlarged  patriotism,  which  their  panegyrists,  antient  and  modern, 
p'lu"  ^^^'  ^^^^^  ^'^^'^  ^'^"'^  "^  attributing  to  them.  They  were  ingaged  with  a 
party.  On  the  support  of  that  party  depended  the  means  for  themselves 
and  their  friends  to  exist  in  Thebes.  The  subjection  of  the  Eojotian 
towns  was  necessary,  as  we  have  observed,  to  the  power,  and  peihaps 
to  the  existence  of  that  party;  at  least  to  its  existence  in  Bceotia;  and 
.possibly  the  extermination  of  the  unfortunate  Platicans  and  Thespians 
(a  fact  uncontradicted,  and  little  palliated,  by  their  panegyrists)  may 
have  been  necessary  to  the  security  of  that  sovereinty  of  Thebes  over 
Boiotia,  on  which  the  welfare  and  safety,  not  of  themselves  only,  but 
of  all  their  party,  so  much  depended.  Evidently,  however,  not  that 
G  reece  should  be  free,  but  that  Thebes  should  be  powerful,  and  that 
they  should  lead  in  Thebes,  and  give  law  to  Greece,  were  the  objects 
to  which  all  their  measures  directly  tended. 

Pressed,  nevertheless,  as  they  certainly  were,  by  unfortunate  necessi- 
ties, these  able  men  did  not  ingage  their  country  in  the  unequal  contest, 
in  which  the  peace  made  by  Laced£Emon  with  the  rest  of  Greece  left 
it  implicated,   without  reasonable  ground  of  hope  that,    by  diligent 
exertion  of  their  talents,  they  might  so  profit  from  existing  circum- 
stances, as  to  make  the  balance  equal,  or  even  bring  the  preponderancy 
in  their  favor.     Tho,  Thebes  alone  excepted,  all  the  republics  of  the 
nation  were  now   in  league   with   Lacedasmon,    yet  neither  the  late 
enemies,  nor  even  the  antient  allies  of  that  state,   they  knew,  were 
cordially  attached  to  it.     In  every  city  there  was  a  party  more  or  less 
friendly  to  the  Theban  cause,   if  for  no  other  reason  than  because  it 
Xen.  Ilel.      ^as  adverse  to  the  Lacedfemonian.     This  s])irit  of  party  pervaded,   to 
S.5'.    '  '       a  considerable  extent,  even  the  army  now  upon  the  point  of  invading 

Boeotia. 
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BcEotia.  The  king,  moreover,  wlio  commanded  that  army,  they  knew 
was  Httle  respected  in  it.  That,  in  former  campains,  he  had  .shown  no 
vigor,  was  notorious ;  and,  among  those  under  him,  most  zealous  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  measures  which  he  was  commissioned  to  promote, 
there  were  some  Avho  did  not  scruple  to  assert,  what  the  example  of 
former  kings  of  Lacedannon  might  render  credihle,  that  he  treacherously 
favored  the  Thebans. 

Decided  then  by  these  complex  considerations,  the  Theban  leaders 
held  the  force  of  Boeotia  together,  and  occupied  the  defile  by  which 
it  was  supposed  the  Lacedaemonian  king  Mould  propose  to  enter  their 
country.  But,  by  a  conduct  apparently  able,  Cleombrotus  rendered  Xen.  Hel. 
their  measure  vain.  Instead  of  marching  eastward,  directly  for  the  g' 3 
Boeotian  plain,  he  moved  southward ;  and,  by  an  unfrequented  moun- 
tain-road, coming  unexpectedly  upon  Creusis,  a  Boeotian  port  on  the 
Corinthian  gulph,  he  took  the  town,  with  twelve  triremes  lying  in  the 
harbour.  The  passage  hence  across  the  mountains  being  open,  he 
proceeded  unopposed  into  the  Thespian  territory,  and  incamped  near 
Leuctra. 

Disappointed  thus  in  the  hope  of  balancing  their  inferiority  of  force 
by  advantage  of  ground  for  defence,  the  Thebans  had  to  apprehend  all 
the  pressure  of  war  upon  their  country,  Avhich  had  been  experienced 
in  the  invasions  under  Agesilaus.  For  the  fidelity  of  the  Boeotian 
towns,  they  knew,  was  precarious;  to  prevent  the  ravage  of  their  fields, 
any  of  them  would  surrender  without  siege  ;  and  the  first  blockade  to  s.  6. 
be  formed  would  be  that  of  Thebes  itself.  With  the  pressure  of  want 
then,  which  must  sooner  or  later  follow,  a  turn  in  the  dispt^ition  even 
of  the  Theban  people  would  be  to  be  apprehended :  the  op^nents  of 
the  ruling  party  might  regain  an  overbearing  influence;  and  most  of 
the  present  leaders,  as  the  cotemporary  historian  says,  having  tried  the 
evils  of  banishment,  thought  it  better  to  die  fighting,  than  again 
become  fugitives. 

Urged  by  such  motives,  Epameinondas  and  Pelopidas  resolved  upon 
the  bold  meaiiure;  which,  for  ages,  had  been  held  among  tlie  Greeks  as 
a  forlorn  hope,  to  ingagethe  LacedaBmonians  in  the  field,  with  inferior 
forces.     But,  having  taken  their  resolution,  they  Avere  ingenious  and 

indefatigable 
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indefatigable  in   devising  and  practising  M'hatever  miglit  promote  its 
success.     Tiiat   powerful  engine,  superstition,   was  not  neglected.     A. 
saying,   whether   already  popular,    or  invented  for  the  occasion,  was 

Xrn.  He],      circulated  in   rumor  as  antient  and  oracular,   '  that  a   Lacedjemonian 

s".  7.  "  '  '  army  should  be  defeated  at  the  virgins'  tomb  ;'  a  monument  near  the 
Theban  camp,  where,  according  to  old  report,  some  virgins,  violated 
by  Lacedaemonians,  had  destroyed  themselves.  To  increase  the  effect 
for  the  popular  mind,  the  monument  was  ornamented  with  ceremonious 
solemnity.  Intelligence  was  then  carried  to  the  army,  that  all  the 
temple  doors  in  Thebes  hail  opened  spontaneously,  and  that  the  priest- 
esses had  declared  the  omen  to  portend  victory  to  the  Thebans.  This 
was  followed  by  information,  that  the  arms  in  the  temple  of  Hercules 
had  disappeared  ;  M'hence  it  was  affirmed  to  be  evident,  that  the  gotl 
Avould  assist  the  Thebans  in  the  approaching  battle. 

While  the  Theban  leaders  were  thus  employing  all  means  to  ani- 
mate their  people,  the  deficient  activity,  or  deficient  courage,  of  the 
Lacedeemonian  king,  wanted  incitement  from    those  under  his  com- 

*•  *•  mand.     His   friends,  and  those,  not  all  perhaps   properly  his  friends, 

who  were  leading  men  among  his  party  in  the  army,  uneasy  at  the 
reports  circulating  against  him,  anxiously  urged  him  to  refute  the 
calumny  by  a  vigorous  conduct,  and  they  advised  him  immediately  to 
seek  and  fight  the  enemy.  In  no  proper  season  or  circumstances,  then, 
the  council  of  war  was  held,  which   finally  determined  on  the  battle 

July  8.  aj^j  j^5  order:  it  was  after  the  midday  meal,  when  the  free  circulation 

Dodw.  ,  ... 

of  wine  had  excited  that  animation,  which  seems  to  have  been  other- 
wise deficient.  The  ground  between  the  two  armies  was  a  plain,  and 
therefore  it  was  resolved  to  place  the  cavalry  in  front  of  the  phalanx. 
Xcn.  Hel.  Never  of  reputation,  like  the  infantry,  it  was  at  this  time  particularly 
1.  O.C.4.  ill-conditioned.  The  purchase  and  maintenance  of  the  horses,  imposed 
as  a  tax  upon  tlie  wealthy,  had  been  a  duty  ill-executed;  for  the 
method  even  invited  negligence.  Not  till  the  moment  of  exigency, 
when  the  men,  whose  turn  it  was  for  service,  were  already  assembled, 
the  horses  were  called  for.  The  men  least  able  in  body,  and  least 
desirous  of  distinguishing  themselves,  were  generally  selected,  or 
procured  themselves  to  be  named,  for  the  cavalry  ;  and  such  horses, 

with 


1.  €.  c.  *. 

s.  lU.  12. 

s.  13. 
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with  such  arms,  accoutrements,  and  furniture,  as  were  in  the  moment 
produced  by  those  required  to  provide  them,  they  were  to  take,  and 
immediately  proceed  on  service. 

To  these  defective  troops  every  circumstance  invited  the  Theban 
generals  immediately  to  oppose  their  cavalry ;  always  esteemed  superior 
to  most  ill  Greece,  and,  at  this  time,  not  only  carefully  appointed  and 
liighly  trained,  but  of  considerable  practice  in  service.  Accordingly  Xen.  Hel. 
they,  like  the  Lacedccmonians,  placed  their  cavalry  in  front  of  their 
phalanx.  With  the  cavalry  therefore  the  action  began.  The  Lacedae- 
monian horse  were  quickly  routed,  and  in  their  flight  disturbed  the  order 
of  their  own  infantry.  The  Theban  phalanx,  formed  in  column  fifty 
deep,  then,  according  to  the  preconcerted  plan,  charged  the  Lacedie- 
monian  line,  formed  only  twelve  deep,  in  that  part  where  the  king  had 
his  station.  The  assault  was  repelled,  but  Cleombrotus  received  a 
mortal  wound.  He  was  carried  alive  out  of  the  action,  but  died  soon 
after. 

The  able  generals  of  the  Thebans  quickly  restored  order  and  anima* 
tion  to  their  troops ;  the  impulse  of  the  column  was  renewed,  and  one 
of  the  bloodiest  actions  ever  known  in  Greece  followed.  Generally 
those  killed  in  battle,  while  contest  lasted,  were  few :  defensive  armour 
prevented  rapid  slaughter,  till,  an  impression  being  made,  and  flight 
insuing,  the  shield  and  the  breastplate  lost  their  efficacy.  But  here 
equality  of  skill,  force,  and  perseverance,  made  the  contest  doubtful 
■while  numbers  fell.  On  the  Lacedemonian  side,  Deinon,  one  of  the  s.  14. 
polemarcs  commanding  next  under  the  king,  Sphodrias,  whose  corrup- 
tion had  brought  the  enmity  of  Athens  upon  his  country,  and  his 
worthier  son  Cleonymus,  the  friend  of  Archidatnus  son  of  Agesilaus, 
were  killed.  Then  the  whole  right  wing,  unable  any  longer  to  with- 
stand the  pressure  of  the  Theban  column,  retired  ;  and  shortly,  as  the 
Theban  generals  had  foreseen,  the  left,  less  pressed,  retired  neverthe-  s.  12, 
less  also,  to  avoid  attack  in  flank.  Without  total  loss  of  order,  but  not 
wholly  without  the  carnage  incident  to  flight,  both  reached  their  camp, 
and  formed  behind  its  intrenchment. 

This,  and  the  advantage  of  the  situation,  a  rising  ground,  stopped 
the  pursuing  victors :  and  then,  the  Laced£emonians,  resting  on  their 

Vol.  in.  S  G  arms, 
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arms,  and  looking  on  oneanother  with  astonisliment,  would,  many  of 
them,  scarcely  believe  the  transaction  in  which  they  had  been  par- 
takers ;  for,  within  the  reach  of  tradition,  and,  as  it  was  believed, 
since  the  days  of  Lycurgus,  a  Lacedasmonian  army  had  never  before 
been  defeated  by  inferior  numbers;  insomuch  that  throughout  Greece 
it  was  generally  reckoned  next  to  impossible.  Some  therefore  insisted 
that  still  the  enemy  should  not  be  permitted  to  raise  their  trophy; 
that  no  truce  should  be  solicited  for  the  burial  of  the  dead ;  that  the 
bodies  should  be  recovered  arms  in  hand.  But  the  surviving  polemarcs, 
having  learnt  that,  of  seven  hundred  Spartans,  scarcely  three  hundred 
Xen.  Hel.  remained  alive ;  that,  of  those  Lacedsemonians  who  had  not  the  honor 
<.  15.  "  "  of  the  Sj)artan  name,  near  a  thousand  had  been  killed  "  ;  that  the  allies, 
who  had  suffered  less,  were  nevertheless  totally  averse  to  fresh  action^ 
and  some  of  them  so  disaftected,  as  e\en  to  rejoice  in  the  disaster, 
justly  thought  the  most  careful  circumspection  requisite,  and  rashness 
in  enterprize  to  be  utterly  avoided.  They  called  therefore  a  council  of 
war;  and  upon  a  dehberate  review  of  circumstances,  the  necessity  of 
soliciting  a  truce,  for  the  burial  of  the  slain,  was  admitted  by  all.  The 
herald  therefore  was  sent,  and  the  truce  was  obtained. 

Then  the  Thebans  erected  their  trophy ;  a  trophy  esteemed,  under 
all  its  circumstances,  the  most  glorious,  and  likely  to  be,  in  its  con- 
sequences, among  the  most  important,  ever  won  in  a  battle  of  Greeks 
with  Greeks.  The  Lacediemonian  commanders  seem  to  have  had  no 
view   to  anything  better  than  to  defend  themselves,  in  their  present 

'•  It  is  not,  I  will  own,  to  me  very  clear,  (c.  3.    s.  Si.)     Xenophon    seems   to   assert 

from  the   text  of  Xenophon,  whether   the  that  the  number  of  Spartans  killed  at  Leuc- 

four  hundred  Spartans  killed  were  or  were  tra  was  equal  to  that  of  the  survivors,  not  io 

not  intended  to  be  included  in  the  expression  the  army  only,  but  all  the  survivors. 

T«»  cvi^vatriLt  Aaxf?«i(x«»l«»,   and  I  have  not  According  to  Diodovus  the  Boeotians  were 

been   fortunate  enough   to  find  any   assist-  only  six  thousand,  and    he  says    they  were 

ance  from  translators  or  commentators.  The  joined  by  fifteen  hundred  foot  and  five  hun- 

phrase   altogether  would  lead   one  to  sup-  dred   horse    from  Thessaly.     It  setnis   not 

pose    they    were   intended  to  be  included,  very  consistent  with  the  far   more  authori- 

were  not  that  construction  rendered  impro-  tative  account  of  Xenophon,  that  any  such 

bable,  by  the  most  authentic  accounts  of  the  Thessalian  force  should  have  been  at  Leuc- 

proportion  of  Spartans  to  the  other  Lace-  tra ;  but  the  Bceotian  may   probably  have 

dsemonians,  on   all  other  occasions,  in  the  been  greater  than  Diodorus  has  stated. 
Lacedsemonian  armies.    In   the  Agesilaus 

station. 
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station,  till  succour  might  arrive  from  home.  But  the  Theban  gene- 
rals, circumspect  as  enterprizing,  would  not  venture  assault  upon  their 
numbers  and  discipline,  in  a  situation  giving  such  advantage  against 
the  weapons  of  antiquity.  They  looked  around  to  the  opportunities, 
opened  by  an  event  so  out  of  the  expectation  of  all  Greece,  as  that  of 
the  late  battle.  They  hoped  for  extensive  success  in  negotiation, 
through  the  credit  so  commonly  following  unlooked-for  success  in 
arms.  They  trusted  that  they  might  prevent  the  approach  of  relief 
from  Peloponnesus;  and,  bymeerly  intercepting  supplies,  they  thought 
to  compel  the  Lacediemouian  army  to  unconditional  surrender. 


3  G  s 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 


Affairs  of  Greece,  from  the  Elevation  of  Thebes,  by  the 
Battle  of  Leuctra,  to  the  Failure  of  the  Attempt  to  extend 
the  Theban  Supremacy  over  Greece,  through  Support 
from  Persia. 


Xen.  Hel. 


SECTION    I. 

Reception  of  news  of  the  Battle  of  Leuctra,  at  Lacedcemon,  at  Athens. 
Jason  ofPhera  in  Thessaly,  Polydamas  of  Pharsalus :  Jason  elected 
Tagus  of  Thessaly :  Power  and  great  views  of  Jason:  Mediation  of 
Jason  between  the  Lacedcemonians  and  Thebans  :  Magnijicenf  pre- 
paration of  Jason  for  the  Pythian  festival:  Death  and  successors 
of  Jason :  Fall  of  the  Thessalian  power. 

INTELLIGENCE  of  the  fatal  blow  at  Leuctra,  carried  to  Lacedasmon, 
was  borne  with  much  real  magnanimity,  and  with  all  that  affecta- 
1.  6.  c.  4.  tion  of  unconcern,  which  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  commanded.  It 
B.  C.  371.  happened  to  be  the  last  day  of  the  festival  called  the  Naked  Games;  and 
OI.  102.  |.     the  chorus  of  men  was  on  the  stage,  before  the  assembled  people,  when 

10  July.  .  r      r    ' 

Dodw.  the  officer  charged  with  the  dispatches  arrived.    The  ephors  were  present, 

as  their  official  duty  required,  and  to  them  the  dispatches  were  deli- 
vered. Without  interrupting  the  entertainment,  they  communicated 
the  names  of  the  slain  to  their  relations,  with  an  added  admonition, 
that  the  women  should  avoid  that  clamorous  lamentation,  which  was 
usual,  and  bear  the  calamity  in  silence.  On  the  morrosv  all  the  rela- 
tions of  the  slain  appeared  as  usual  in  public,  with  a  deportment  of 
festivity  and  triumph,  while  the  few  kinsmen  of  the  survivors,  who 
showed  themselves  abroad,  carefully  marked,  in  their  appearance,  humi- 
liation and  dejection, 

11  It 
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It  was  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  strength  of  the  commonwealth 
that,  after  so  great  a  loss  in  the  battle,  remained  in  a  danger  not  in  the 
moment  to  be  calculated.     Every  exertion  therefore  was  to  be  made  to 
save  it.     Of  six  moras,  into  which,  for  military  purposes,  the  Lacedse-  Xen.  Ilel. 
monian  people  were  divided,  the  men  of  four,  within  thirty  years  after  ^  j^^  ' 
boyhood  (such  was  the  term,  meaning  perhaps  the  age  of  about  four- 
teen'), had  marched  under  Cleombrotus;  those  however  being  excepted 
who  bore  at  the  time  any  public  office.     The  ephors  now  ordered  the 
remaining  two  moras  to  march,  together  with  those  of  the  absent  moras, 
to  the  fortieth  year  from  boyhood,  and  no  longer  allowing  exception 
for  those  in  office.     The  command,  Agesilaus  being  not  yet  sufficiently  s.  18, 
recovered  to  take  it,  was  committed  to  his  son  Archidamus.     Requisi- 
tions were  at  the  same  time  hastened  off  for  the  assistance  of  the  allies; 
and  the  Lacedemonian  interest,  or  the  interest  adverse  to  the  preten- 
tions and  apprehended  purposes  of  Thebes,  so  prevailed  in  Tegea,  !Man- 
sineia,  Phlius,  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  throughout  the  Achaian  towns, 
that  the  contingent  of  troops,  from  all  those   places,  was  forwarded 
with  alacrity. 

Meanwhile  the  leading  Thebans,  meaning  to  pay  a  compliment 
that  might  promote  their  interest  in  Athens,  had  hastened  thither 
information  of  their  splendid  success.  But  the  impression  made  by 
this  communication  was  not  favorable  to  their  views :  on  the  contrary, 
it  shov/ed  that  the  jealousy,  formerly  entertained  so  generally  among 
the  Athenians  toward  Lacedaemon,  was  already  transferred  to  Thebes. 
Thus  the  incessant  quarrels  among  the  Grecian  republics,  source  indeed 
of  lasting  glory  to  some,  brought  however,  with  their  decision,  neither 
lasting  power  ner  lasting  quiet  to  any  ;  but,  proving  ever  fertile  in  new 
discord,  had  a  constant  tendency  to  weaicen  the  body  of  the  nation. 
The  Grecian  statesmen,  quick,  penetrating,  and  every  way  able,  but 
circumscribed  in  means,  and  led  by  circumstances  to  take  a  deep  inte- 
rest in  petty  politics,  and  give  their  minds  eagerly  to  narrow  vicAvs, 
appear  not  to  have  had  leisure  to  look  abroad,  so  as  to  advert  to  the 
ready  possibility  of  some  potentate  arising,  capable  of  crushing  all  their 

•  jThis  expression  has  been  already  noticed  in  Note  19.  Ch.  25.  Sect.  4.  of  this  History. 

divided 
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divided  republics  together.     The  cotemporary  historian  indeed,  in  the 
quiet  of  his  banishment,  speculating,  not  with  view  confined  by  little 
llom.Odyss.  ^n^l  local  interests,  nor  with  the  crude  ideas  of  a  closet-politician,  but 
lujt.  with  the  extended  ken  of  one  who,  in  the  poet's  phrase,   '  had  seen  the 

*  cities,  and  observed  the  manners  and  the  policy  of  many  men,'  was 
aware,  not  only  that  this  might  be,  but  that  the  formidable  phenomenon 
already  existed. 

Relief  to  Lacedaemon,  u\  its  pressing  danger,  came,  not  from  its 
own  exertion,  not  from  the  interest  which  all  the  Grecian  republics 
had  in  preventing  Thebes  from  acquiring  that  overbearing  dominion, 
with  which  Lacedaimon  had  oppressed  them,  but  from  a  power  newly 
risen,  or  revived,  in  a  corner  of  the  country,  whence,  for  centuries,  Greece 
Xen.  Ilel.  had  not  been  accustomed  to  apprehend  anything  formidable.  Jasoj?, 
s'.  4.  ^^  Pheras  in  Thessaly,  was  one  of  those  extraordinary  men,  in  whom 

Piod.  1. 15.  superior  powers  of  mind  and  body  sometimes  meet.  He  was  formed  to  be 
a  hero,  had  he  lived  with  Achilles ;  and,  as  a  politician,  he  could  have  con- 
tended with  Themistocles  or  Pericles.  He  had  the  advantage  of  being 
born  to  eminence  in  his  own  city,  one  of  the  principal  of  Thessaly ;  and 
he  appears  to  have  acquired  there  a  powerful  popularity.  Little  informed 
however  of  the  early  part  of  his  life,  we  find  him  mentioned  as  general 
of  the  Pherteans  about  six  years  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  and  com- 
manding a  force  sent  to  assist  Neagenes,  chief  of  Histi^a  in  Euboea. 
Xen.  Anab.  lu  the  contests  of  faction,  in  Thessaly,  it  was  become  common  to  employ 
mercenary  troops.  Jason  excelled  in  diligence  in  training  such  troops, 
in  courage  and  skill  in  commanding  tliem,  and  in  the  arts  by  which 
he  attached  them  to  his  interest. 
Xni.  Ilel.  Of  the  state  of  Thessaly,  at  this  time,  altogether,  we  may  form  some 

judgement  from  what  the  cotemporary  histoiian  has  related  of  Pharsalus, 
one  of  its  most  considerable  cities.  The  leaders  of  the  factions,  by  which 
Pharsalus  was  torn,  at  length,  weary  of  ruinous  contest,  came  to  an  extra- 
ordinary agreement.  Fortunately  they  had  a  fellowcitizen,  Polydamas, 
eminent  throughout  Thessaly  for  high  birth,  large  possessions,  and  that 
splendid  hospitality  for  which  the  Thessalians  were  distinguished,  but 
more  singularly  eminent  for  integrity.  To  this  man  the  Pharsalians  com- 
!i  'tied  the  command  of  their  citadel,  and  the  exclusive  management  of 

their 
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their  public  revenue,  giving  him  altogether  a  princely  authority.    In  so 
extraordinary  and  invidious  an  office,  Polydamas  had  the  talents  and  the 
goodfortune  to  bucceed  in  everything,  except  in  opposing  the  ambition  of 
the  too  politic  and  poAverful  Jason.    Tyrant,  according  to  one  party,  chief 
of  the  patriots,  as  the  other  would  call  him,  in  his  own  city,  Plicrrc,  Jason 
had  proceeded  to  bringmostof  the Thessalian  cities,  some  by  policy,  some 
by  arms,  under  that  kind  ofsubjection,  Avhich  so  commonly  in  Greece  was 
intitled  confederacy.     The  strength  of  Pharsalus,  directed  by  the  abi- 
lities of  Polydamas,  was  exerted  to  protect  them.     But  Pharsalus  itself 
was  threatened,  when  Jason  sent  a  proposal  for  a  conference  with  the 
chief,  which  was  accepted.    In  this  conference  the  Pherjean  avowed  his 
intention  to  reduce  Pharsalus,  and  the  towns  dependent  upon  Phar- 
salus, to  dependency  upon  himself;    but  declared  that  it  was  his  wisli 
to  effect  this  rather  by  negotiation  than  by  violence,  and  with  benefit 
to  Polydamas,  rather  than  to  his  injury.     It  was  in  the  power  of 
Polydamas,'  he  said,  '  to  persuade  thePbarsalians;  but,  that  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  defend  them,  the  result  of  all  his  recent  efforts  suffici- 
ently showed.     For  himself,  he  was  resolved  to  hold  the  first  situation 
in  Greece;  the  second  he  offered  to  Polydamas.     What  their  advan- 
tages would  be,  if  a   political  union  took  place,  Polydamas  as  well 
as   himself  could    estimate.     The   cavalry   of  all  Thessaly,    which 
would  be  united  under  them,  was  not  less  than-six  thousand  strong  : 
the  heavy -armed  infantry  exceeded  ten  thousand;  the  numerous  inha- 
bitants of  the  surrounding   mountains,    subjects  of  the  Thessalian 
cities,  were  excellent  targeteers.     In  addition  to  this  force  then,  he 
had  six  thousand  mercenaries  in  his  pay  ;  a  body  such  as,  for  choice 
of  men,   and  perfection  of  discipline,   no  commonwealth  of  Greece 
possessed.     Some  estimate  might  be  formed  of  his  means,  from  his 
success  in  bringing  under  his  dominion  or  patronage  the  Thessalian 
cities,  of  which  Pharsalus  had  been  the  patronizing  power :  his  mili- 
tary force  had  been  made  conspicuous  in  the  reduction  of  the  IMaracs, 
the  Dolopians,  and  the  powerful  Alectas,  chief  of  Epirus,  who  all 
owned  subjection  to  him.     The  Boeotians,  with  all  the  states  of  their 
confederacy,,  were  his  allies,  and  ready  to  admit  him  for  tlieir  leader 
ill  the  war  against  Lacedaenion,   from  whose  overbearing  power  they 

'  apprehended 
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'  apprehended  oppression;   and  the  Athenians,  it  was  well  known, 

*  were  desirous  of  his  alliance.     But  connection  with  Athens  did  not 

*  suit  his  views ;  for  the  Athenians  affected  to  be  the  first  maritime 

*  power  of  Greece,  and  he  meant  to  make  Thessaly  the  first  maritime 

*  power  of  Greece;  which  he  thought  even  easier  than  to  acquire 
'  imperial  preeminence  on  land,  which  was  nevertheless  his  purpose. 
'  The   three  necessaries   to    naval  power  were  timber,    hands,  and 

*  revenue.     With  the  former,  Athens  was  supplied  from  Macedonia, 

*  which  lay  much  more  conveniently  for  the  supply  of  Thessaly.  "With 
'  the  second  their  Penestian  subjects  were  a  resource,  to  which  Athens 

*  had  nothing  equal.'  (The  Penestians  were  a  conquered  people,  reduced 
to  a  kind  of  vassalage  under  the  Thessalians,  for  whom  they  performed 
menial  and  laborious  offices,   but  were  not  held  in  a  slavery  so  severe 

Demostb.  and  degrading  as  the  Helots  of  Laconia,  for  we  find  them  admitted  to 
p7i73.'«l.*  ^^^^  military  service,  the  cavalr}^,  which  M^as  generally  reckoned, 
Reiske.         among  the  Greeks,  to  assort  only  with  rank  above  the  lowest  citizens.) 

*  For  revenue  then,  not  only  their  country  was  incomparably  richer, 

*  but,  instead  of  deriving  a  forein  revenue  from  a  few  little  scattered 

*  ilands,  whenever  Thessaly  was  united  under  one  chief,  all  the  sur- 
'  rounding  tribes  of  their  continent  had  paid  them  tribute.' 

It  had  been  a  practice  of  the  Thessalian  republics,  always  acknowleg- 
ing  some  common  bonds  of  union,  to  appoint,  for  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, a  common  military  commander,  a  captain-general  of  the  Thessalian 
nation,  with  the  title  of  Tagus  *.  To  this  high  rank  and  great  com- 
mand Jason  aspired,  and  the  approbation  of  the  Pharsalian  govern- 
ment, it  appears,  was  necessary.  But  he  was  far  from  so  confining 
his  views.  Even  the  command  of  all  Greece  did  not  suffice  for  his 
ambition.  '  That  all  Greece  might  be  reduced  under  their  dominion,' 
he  observed  to  Polydamas,  *  appeared    probable  from  what  he  had 

*  already  stated :  but  he  conceived  the  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire 

*  The  Thessalian  title  Tagus  seems  to  have  rtcylc     Heretoga,  literaWy  Jrmi/leader,  was 

been  the  same  word  with  the  Teutonic  Toga,  the  Anglosaxon  word  for  a  General,  and,  iii 

a  Leader;  and  perliaps  the   Latin  Dux  has  the  coarser  language  of  modern  Germany, 

teen  only  another  variety  of  it;  whence  the  our  title  of  UuAe  is  expressed  by  the  word 

T^rb  duco,   as,  io  the  Greek,  7»yiiu  from  Hertog. 

'  to 
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*  to  be  a  still  easier  achievement;  the  practical  proof,  aflfordcd  by  the 
'  return  of  the  Cyreian  Greeks,  and  by  the  great  progress  made,  with 

*  a  very  small  force,  by  Agcsilaus,  leaving  this  no  longer  a  matter  of 
'  meer  speculation.' 

Polydamas,  in  reply,  admitted  the  justness  of  Jason's  reasoning; 
but  alledged  his  own  connection  with  Lacedcemon,  which  he  would 
at  no  rate  betray,  as  an  objection  that  appeared  to  him  insupeiable. 
Jason,  commending  his  fidelity  to  his  ingagements,  freely  consented 
that  he  should  go  to  Lacediemon,  and  state  his  circumstances;  and, 
if  he  could  not  obtain  succour  which  might  give  him  reasonable  hope 
of  successful  resistance,  then  he  would  stand  clearly  excused,  both  to 
his  allies  and  to  his  fellowcitizens,  in  accepting  the  proposal  made  to 
him.  The  communication  of  this  extraordinary  transaction,  by  Poly- 
damas, to  the  Lacedicmonian  government,  afforded  the  cotemporary 

historian  the  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  it.     The  Lacedeemo-  X^."-  W^*- 

.  ,  1.  o.  c.l. 

nians,  pressed  at  that  time  by  aland  war,  against  which  they  could  scarcely  j,.  5. 

protect  their  allies,  while  the  hostile  fleet  of  Athens  commanded  the  seas, 
after  three  days  debate  on  the  difficult  j)roposition,  liberally  acknow- 
ledged their  inability  to  give  certain  protection  to  Polydamas  and  the 
Pharsalians  against  Jason,  and  therefore  left  it  to  them  to  consult  their 
own  interest. 

Polydama?,  returning  then  into  Thessaly,  requested  and  obtained  s.  5. 
from  Jason,  that  he  should  hold,  under  his  own  peculiar  command,  the 
citadel  of  Pharsalus,  which  had  been,  in  a  manner  so  honorable  to 
him,  intrusted  to  his  charge.  For  security  of  his  fidelity  to  his  new 
ingagements,  he  surrendered  his  children  as  hostages.  The  Phar- 
salians, persuaded  to  acquiesce,  were  admitted  to  terms  of  peace 
and  friendship  by  Jason,  who  was  then  elected,  without  opposition, 
tagus  of  Thessaly. 

Tlie  first  object  of  Jason,  in  his  high  office,  was  to  inquire  concerning 
the  force  which  the  whole  country,  now  acknowleging  him  its  con- 
stitutional military  commander,  could  furnish;  and  it  was  found  to  s. 7. 
amount  to  more  than  eight  thousand  horse,  full  twenty  thousand  lieavy- 
armed  foot,  and  targetcers  enough,  in  the  cotemporary  historian's 
phrase,  for  war  with  all  the  M'orld,     His  next  care  was  tiie   revenue. 

Vol.  III.  3  H  which 
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Xen.  llel.      wliicli  might  inable  him  to  give  energy  to  this  force.     Jason  M^as  ambi- 
^'  _■  ^'  '       tious,  but  not  avaricious,  and  he  desired  to  have  wilhng  subjects.     He 
&piod.l.i5.  required  therefore  from  the  dependent  states,  around  Thessaly,  only 
that  tribute  which  had  been  formerly  assessed,  under  the  tagus  Scopas. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  Jason  was  already  this  formi- 
dable potentate,  and  he  was  then  in  alliance  with  Thebes.  When  there- 
Xcn  Hel.  ^^'"^  ^he  Thebans  sent  to  the  Athenian  people  an  account  of  that 
1.6.  c.-i.  splendid  action,  they  did  not  foil  to  communicate  the  intelligence  also 
to  the  tagus  of  Thessaly  ;  and  they  added  a  request  for  his  cooperation, 
toward  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  tyranny,  so  long  exercised  by 
the  Lacedasmonians,  over  the  Greek  nation.  The  circumstances  were 
altogether  such  as  Jason  was  not  likely  to  look  upon  with  indifference. 
Having  ordered  a  fleet  to  be  equipped,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
•.21.  ■  his  mercenaries,  who  were  his  standing  army,  and,  taking  the  cavalry 
in  the  moment  about  him,  he  began  his  march.  A  war  then  existed 
between  the  Thessalians  and  Phocians,  of  that  extreme  enjmity,  some- 
times regularly  declared  among  the  Greeks,  in  which  all  communication, 
even  by  heralds,  was  interdicted ;  and  of  course  no  quarter  was  regu- 
larly allowed,  nor  could  any  step  toward  an  accommodation  easily  be 
taken.  Nevertheless,  with  his  escort  so  hastily  assembled,  he  ventured 
to  traverse  their  country  ;  and  entering  some  of  the  towns  before  even 
intelligence  of  his  approach  had  reached  them,  and  getting  far  forward 
before  anywhere  numbers  could  be  collected  capable  of  opposing  him, 
he  reached  Boeotia  M'ithout  loss;  showing,  as  the  cotemporary  historian 
observes,  how  much  dispatch  may  often  do  more  than  force, 
s.  24»  Jason,  the  ally  of  Thebes,  was  connected,  not  indeed  by  political 

alliance,  but  by  public  and  hereditary  hospitality,  with  Laced^mon. 
Pleased  with  the  humiliation  of  his  hosts,  he  was  not  desirous  that  his 
s.  22— 25.  allies  should  become  too  powerful.  On  reaching  the  Theban  camp, 
therefore,  demurring  to  the  proposal  of  the  Theban  generals,  for  an 
immediate  attack  upon  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  became  the  counsellor 
of  peace  ;  and,  acting  as  mediator,  he  quickly  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
procure  a  truce.  The  Lacedtemonians  hastened  to  use  the  opportunity 
for  reaching  a  place  of  safety..  They  decamped  in  the  evening ;  and 
trusting  more,  says  Xenophon,  to  concealment  and   speed,  than  to 

Theban 
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Tlieban  faitli,  for  their  secure  march  across  the  plain,  they  reached 
CitlifEron  before  dawn  j  and,  still  not  free  from  alarm,  in  pressing  their 
rugged  way  across  the  mountains,  they  did  not  halt  till  they  came  to 
Aigostheni  in  the  Megaric  territory.  There  they  were  joined  by  Archi- 
damus,  with  the  troops  sent  from  Lacedsemon  for  their  relief.  By  their 
safe  arrival,  however,  in  a  friendly  territory,  the  great  object  of  the 
expedition  being  accomplished,  Archidamus  returned  to  Corinth,  dis- 
missed the  allies,  and  led  the  Lacedfemonians  home'. 

Jason,  after  having  thus  acted  as  arbiter  of  Greece,  hastened  his  Xen.  llel, 
return  to  Thessaly.  In  his  way  through  the  hostile  province  of  Phocis,  j'  ^l  ^'  ^" 
with  leisure  to  exercise  his  vengeance,  for  which  he  had  not,  before 
wanted  strength,  he  confined  it  to  the  little  town  of  Hyampolis,  whose 
suburbs  and  territory  he  wasted,  killing  many  of  the  people.  The 
Lacedcemonian  colony  of  Ileracleia  was  then  to  be  passed.  He  had 
served  Lacedgemon  at  Leuctra,  because  he  thought  it  for  his  interest, 
and  he  would,  without  scruple  or  fear,  injure  Laceda^mon,  in  its  colony 
of  Heracleia,  because  the  prosperity  of  that  colony  would  obstruct  his 
views.  Heracleia  was  most  critically  situated,  for  commanding  the 
only  easily  practicable  communication  between  the  countries  north- 
ward and  southward.  He  therefore  demolished  the  fortifications ; 
evidently  not  fearing,  says  Xenophon,  that,  by  laying  the  passage 
open,  he  should  indanger  his  own  country,  but  providing  that  none, 
by  holding  the  command  of  the  pass,  should  prevent  him  from  marching 
into  the  southern  provinces,  whenever  he  might  desire  it. 

Decidedly  now  the  greatest  potentate  of  Greece;  powerful,  not  by  s.  2s. 
his  own  strength  alone,  but  by  his  numerous  alliances,  while  on  all 
sides  his  alliance  Avas  courted,  Jason  proposed  to  display  his  magnifi- 
cence at  the  approaching  Pythian  games.     He  had  commanded  all  g.  29. 
republics,  owning  the  authority  of  the  tagus  of  Thessaly,  to  feed  oxen, 
sheep,  goats,  and  swine,  for  the  sacrifices ;  and  he  proposed  the  reward 

'  This  simple  narrative  of  Xenophon,  cer-  with  the  retreating  army,  and  of  their  sepa- 

tainly  not  flattering  to  his  friends,  would  ration  afterward  for  shame,  is  among  the 

earn  credit,  without   the   authority   of  his  stories  to  be  found  in  his  work,  beneath  sr 

name.     The  account,  given  by  Diodorus,  of  rious  criticism. 
the  junction  of  the  force  under  Archidamus 

3  a  a  of 
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of  a  goklen  crown  for  the  state  which  should  produce  the  finest  ox,  to 

lead  the  herd  for  tlie  god.     By  a  very  easy  impost  on  them  severally, 

he  collected  more  than  a  thousand  oxen,  and  ten  thousand  smaller 

Xen.  Hel.      cattle.     He  appointed  a  day,   a  little  before  tlie  festival,   for  assembling 

1.6.  c.  4.       ^jjg  military  force  of  Thessaly  ;  and  the  expectation  in  Greece  was, 

that  he  would  assume  to  himself  the  presidency.     Apprehension  arose 

that  he  might  seize  the  treasure  of  Delphi ;  insomuch  that   the  Del- 

phians  consulted  their  oracle,  for  directions  from   the  god  for  their 

conduct    on   the  occasion.     The  answer,    according   to   report,    was 

similar    to    what  had  been  givCm  to   their   forefathers,    when   Xerxes 

Ch.  8.  s.  4..    invaded  Greece,   'that  the  care  of  the  treasure  would  be   the  god's 

ot  this  Hist.    '  own  concern.' 

Xen.  Hel.  Before  the  period  for  the  splendid  display  arrived,  this  extraordinary 

6  ii^'s'^  man,  after  a  review  of  the  Pheraean  cavalry,  sitting  to  give  audience  to 
Diod.  1. 1.5.  any  v/ho  might  have  occasion  to  speak  to  him,  was  assassinated  by  seven 
B  C  .S'O  youths,  who  approached  with  the  pretence  of  stating  a  matter  in  dispute 
Oj.  102.  |.  among  them.  The  attending  guards,  or  friends  of  the  tagus,  killed 
one  of  them  on  the  spot,  and  another  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse; 
but  the  rest  so  profited  from  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  and  the 
opportunities  which  circumstances  throughout  Greece  commonly  af- 
forded, that  they  effected  their  escape.  What  was  the  provocation  to 
this  murder,  or  the  advantage  proposed  from  it,  we  are  not  informed. 
No  symptom  appears  of  any  political  view  :  no  attempt  at  a  revolution 
is  noticed  by  the  historian ;  but  what  he  mentions  to  have  followed, 
marks,  at  the  same  time,  the  popularity  of  Jason  among  the  Thessahans, 
and  the  deficient  ideiis,  equally  of  morality  and  true  policy,  generally 
prevailing  through  Greece.  The  brothers  of  the  deceased,  Polydorus 
and  Polyphron,  were  appointed  jointly  to  succeed  to  the  dignity  of 
tagus  :  the  assassins  could  find  no  refuge  in  Thessaly ;  but  in  various 
cities  of  otlier  parts  of  Greece  they  were  received  with  honor:  proof, 
says  the  cotemporary  historian,  how  vehemently  it  was  apprehended 
that  Jason  would  succeed  in  his  purpose,  of  making  himself  sove- 
rein  of  the  country.  Such  was  the  unfortunate  state  of  Greece:  in 
the  weakness  of  its  little  republics,  men  were  compelled  to  approve 
Hieans  the  moat  nefarious,  M'here  other  prospect  failed,  by  which  their 
1  i  fear* 
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fears  M'ere  relieved,  and  present  safety  procured.  Tliiis  assassination 
became  so  generally  creditable,  or  at  least  so  little  uncreditable,  that 
hope  of  safety,  through  speed  in  flight,  was  always  afforded  to  the 
perpetrators. 


SECTION     IL 

Partiality,  among  the  Pdoponncsians,  for  the  Lacedaemonian  supre- 
'  macy.  Congress  at  Athens:  Cessation  of  jealousy  of  Persia: 
Opposition  of  Elis  to  the  proposal  J  or  the  wiiversal  independency  of 
Grecian  cities.  Irritating  conduct  of  the  democratical  party  in 
Mautineia  toward  Lacedcemon.  Evils  resulting  from  the  separate 
independency  of  cities.  Liberal  project  of  the  Tegeans  for  a  union 
of  the  Arcadian  cities  illiberally  executed:  Violent  interference 
of  the  Mantineians :  Arbitrary  assumption  of  authority  by  the 
Lacedcemonians :  Union  of  Arcadia  accomplished,  and  Megalopolis- 
founded. 

The  event  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra  made  a  great  impression  throughout 
Greece.  In  many  republics  joy  prevailed,  at  the  glorious  success  of 
a  rising,  lately  an  oppressed,  people,  against  those  who  bad  long  been- 
looked  upon,  by  one  party,  at  least,  through  the  nation,  as  common 
oppressors  ;  and  many  individuals,  and  some  states,  before  cautious  of 
avowing  friendliness  to  the  Theban  cause,  were  now  ready  to  join  in 
war  against  Lacedasmon.  But  others,  of  more  circumspection  and 
better  foresight,  were  av^are  that,  under  the  political  circumstances  of 
Greece,  in  raising  a  new  state  to  preeminence,  they  were  only  raising 
new  oppressors.  In  Peloponnesus  a  more  general  jealousy  arose,  of  the 
acquisition  of  imperial  sway  by  a  state  beyond  the  peninsula;  and 
wherever  the  aristocratical  interest  prevailed,  an  apprehension  of  demo- 
cratical tyranny  struck  with  honor.  Under  Lacedajmonian  supremac}', 
the  Peloponnesian  states,  collectively,  had  held  a  superiority  among, 
those  of  the  Grecian  name;  which  must  be  lost,  if  Thebes  became  the- 
leading  power  of  Greece.   Communication  therefore  being  held  among 

the 
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the  Peloponnesian  cities,  it  was  resolved,  that  tlie  supremacy  of  Lace- 
dEemoii  should  be  supported ;  and  that  the  troops  of  all  the  confede- 
rated republics  should  be  bound,  as  formerly,  to  attend  the  call  of  the 
Lacedtemonian  government,  and  march  wherever  the  Lacedsemonians 
should  lead. 

In   the   contest  of  Thebes  with   Lacedasmon,  the  leaders  of  the 
Athenian  councils,  generally  able  and  moderate  men,  seem  always  to 
have  had  in  view  to  hold  the  balance  between  them,  and  to  avoid  a 
decided  connection  with  either.     When,  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
the  Thebans  urged  the  utter  overthrow  of  Lacedasmon,  with  the  pre- 
tence that  the  common  welfare  of  Greece  required  it,  the  Athenians, 
justly  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  Thebes,  refused  to  concur  ;  but 
when  advantage  was  taken  of  the  pause  of  hostility,  which  the  mediation 
of  Jason  procured,   to  renew,  among  the  Peloponnesian  states,  that 
union  of  military  force  under  LacedjEmonian  authority,  which  would 
restore  to  Lacedsemon  its  former  means  of  oppression,  a  jealousy,  no 
less  just,  arose,  of  the  revival  of  Lacedcemonian  empire.    The  Athenian 
government  then  resolved  upon  a  measure   becoming  the  dignity  of 
their  city,  and,  as  those  judging  Avith  the  ordinary  measure  of  human 
foresight  might  not  unreasonably  suppose,  most  likely  to  promote  the 
quiet  and  welfare  of  Greece ;  inviting  a  congress   of  deputies,  from 
all  the  states,  which  had  been  parties  to  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  to 
assemble  in  Athens. 

We  can  however  scarcely,  without  some  wonder,  observe  the  easy 
manner  in  which  the  able  historian  of  these  times  repeatedly  mentions 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  by  the  description  of  '  the  peace  v\hich  the 
'  King  prescribed,'  or  '  the  terms  which  the  Kivg  commanded*.' 
Xen.Hel.  Not  Only  he  so  speaks  of  it  in  his  own  person,  but  the  same  description 
'•  ■  g"  ^'  is  attributed  by  him  to  speakers  before  the  congress  of  the  Grecian 
states;  and  it  occurs  even  in  a  decree  of  the  Athenian  people,  which 
he  has  reported.  In  vain  then  shall  we  look  for  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  from  later  antient  authors.  Of  whatever  concerns  the 
politics  of  the  republican  times,  the  writers  under  the  Roman  empire, 

*  BartXtli    ■STgoo-sTfltTlt.      Xen.  Hel.  1. 6,  C.  3.   S.  5.      B«7(?iit9   iy^a.-^^i,    S.  6,      B»riMvi  x«Tt- 
Ti^iJ-E.     c.  5.  s.  1.  &  s.  2. 

Greek 


8, 
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Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  liave  perverted  much,  and  elucidated  very 
little.  A  collation  however  of  the  extant  works  of  cotcmporarics, 
orators,  philosophers,  and  sometimes  tl'.e  comic  poet,  with  the  historian, 
will  often  furnish  light,  and  always  the  surest,  wherever  any  may  be 
wanting,  for  the  generally  very  perspicuous  narrative,  which  Xenophon, 
■writing  for  those  familiar  with  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  has,  in 
some  few  parts,  left  obscure  for  late  posterity. 

It  is  evident  that  all  dread  of  the  Persian  power,  any  farther  than  as 
Persian  wealth  might  inable  one  party,  in  a  divided  nation,  to  overbear 
another,  had  long  ceased  among  the  Greeks;  and  that,  since  the  return  Xen  Hcl 
of  the  Cyreians,  but,  still  more,  since  the  expedition  of  Agesilaus,  the^-^-c.  i. 

s.  4'» 

hope  of  conquering  Persia  had  superseded  the  fear  of  conquest  from  that  isocr.  ad 
decaying  empire  ^     But  the  v/ant  of  a  mediator  in  the  endless  differ-  ''''og/"'^"  '''* 
ences  of  their  numerous  little  republics,  was  constantly  and  pressingly  &  Panath. 
felt;  and  when  the  king  of  Persia,  who,  from  his  superiority  in  wealth  polvb.  ifsl 
and  extent  of  dominion,  was  commonly  called  the  great  king,  or  often  P*  •"**• 
simply  the  king,   ceased  to  repel  as  an  object  of  terror,  none  would  be 
so  likely  to  attract  as  an  object  of  respect.     It  is  remarkable  that  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  so  reprobated  by  declaimers  of  aftertimes  as  the 
reproach  of  Greece,  the  first  great  symptom  of  her  degeneracy,  was 
received  by  a  large  majority  of  the  republics,   as  a  kind  of  charter  cf 
Grecian  freedom,  and  as  such  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon;  a  charter 
to  secure  them  against  oppression,  not  from  the  Persian   king,  but 
from  their  fellowcountrymen  *.    The  congress,  desired  by  the  Athenians,  xen  Hel 
met :  no  officer  of  the  great  king's  attended :  no  symptom  of  Persian  ^-  <5-  <-"•  ^^ 
influence  appeared :   but  the   Athenians  proposed,    and  the  congress 
approved,  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  several  deputies,  in  the  name  of 
their  respective  republics,  which  rem.ains  reported  by  Xenophon,  tlius  ; 

♦  I  will  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  which  the  king  sent,  and  by 

*  the  decrees  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies ;  and  if  any  state,  par- 
'  taking  in  this  oath,  shall   be   attacked,  I  will  assist  it  with  all  my 

'    M>i  'AnuXxiiai  !x6ri  i^ut  y^ri^Mta,  wa^a     Isocrates    recoiiimeiiding   adherence  to  the 
P«c7■*^l«{  —    (Xen.   lleL   1.  6.   C.  3.    S.  6.)    was      cvtiixai  ytroiicua^  /a£v  vfo;  Ba-aAiu  xai  AaxsJai- 

the  fear  of  the  opponents  of  Lacedamon.  /loisi/j,  de  Pace,  p.  178.  t.  2.  ed  Auger, 

*  In  this  view  cf  the  business  we   find 

'  strength.' 
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'  strength.'  This  congress  seems  to  have  been  composed  of  deputies 
from  nearly  every  state  of  Greece;  and,  among  them,  the  Eleian  alone, 
insisting  that  Elis  should  retain  its  sovereinty  over  the  people  of  ]\Iar- 
Xen.Hel.  gancffi,  Scillus,  and  Triphylia,  objected  to  the  Athenian  proposal  ;  the 
g  3^  '^'  '  rest,  even  the  Lacedsemonians,  acceded  to  it,  with  expression  of  much 
satisfaction. 

It  is  obvious  that,  under  that  supremacy  of  Lacedtemon,  which  a 
strong  party  through  the  Peloponuesian  cities  was  desirous  of  support- 
ing, Greece  could  not  be  truly  free.  Yet  events  immediately  following 
the  formal  abolition  of  that  supremacy,  by  the  treaty  of  Athens,  suffi- 
ciently account  for  the  politics  of  that  party,  as  they  evince  that,  when 
delivered  from  the  sovereinty  of  one  state  o\er  the  rest,  Greece  was  still 
incapable  of  supporting  freedom.  The  detail,  as  it  is  reported  by  the 
same  able  writer  from  whom  we  have  the  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Cyrus,  if  it  should  not,  hke  the  detail  of  that  expedition,  interest  the 
imagination,  will  however  offer  political  lessons  of  superior  value;  and 
the  circumstances  will  require  the  more  attention,  as  they  were  the 
immediate  causes  of  that  political  decrepitude,  in  which  the  Grecian 
republics  ceased  to  have  importance  among  the  affairs  of  nations,  long- 
before  they  fell  all  an  easy  prey  to  a  forein  power. 

We  have  seen  that,  very  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  called 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  or  the  king's  peace,  the  Laceda;monians, 
Avhose  measure  that  treaty  really  was,  by  a  violence  very  contrary  to 
its  tenor,  compelled  the  Mantineians  to  abandon  their  town,  and  sepa- 
rate themselves  in  villages.  To  those  of  higher  rank,  in  general,  this 
was  not  totally  disagreeable ;  because,  whatever  inconveniencies  it 
might  bring,  and  whatever  obstruction  to  a  soaring  ambition,  it  secured 
them  against  an  odious  subjection  to  the  capricious  despotism  of  the 
assembled  multitude,  and  made  that  political  power,  which  the  Lace- 
ditmonians  allowed  them,  safe  in  their  hands.  But,  the  treaty  of 
Athens  again  declaring,  for  every  Grecian  state,  its  right  of  separate 
independency,  and  warranting  that  right,  the  leaders  of  tlie  democra- 
tical  party,  among  the  INIantineians,  thought  the  moment  favorable 
for  attempting  to  regain  their  former  superiority.  With  this  view  they 
proposed  the  reestablishment  of  the  capital  of  their  little  state,  with 

the 
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the  restoration  of  their  common  assembly  ;  and  they  incoiiraged  their  Xcn.  II(.'l. 
adherents,  by  observing,  that  the  late  treaty  would  secure  them  against  g"  .j'  ^"'' 
the  imperious  interference  of  Laced«mon,  which  was  a  party  to  that 
treaty.     The  proposal   became  extensively  popular;    and,  in    general 
assembly,  it  was  decreed,  that  the  families  from  tlie  old  capital  should 
reassemble  there,  and  that  the  place  should  be  immediately  fortified. 

This  gave  great  uneasiness  in  Laceda.'mon.  The  party  adverse  to  *■  ■*• 
the  Lacedaemonian  interest  would  command  in  INIantineia  ;  the  friends 
of  Lacedtcmon  would  be  oppressed  ;  and  the  measure  would  appear,  iu 
the  eyes  of  all  Greece,  to  be  taken  in  contempt  of  Lacedcemon  :  but, 
b}'  the  treaty  just  concluded,  any  forcible  interference  was  too  directly 
forbidden,  to  be,  without  offence  to  all  Greece,  attempted.  It  hap- 
pened that  Agesilaus  had  extensive  personal  interest,  and  family 
interest,  in  Mantineia*.  Under  the  existing  difficulties,  therefore,  it 
appeared  the  best  resource,  that  the  king  himself  should  go  to  INIanti- 
neia, and  manage  negotiation  with  its  people. 

For  a  prince  who,  at  the  head  of  armies,  had  been  the  avenger  of  his 
country  against  the  Persian  empire,  had  not  only  secured  European 
Greece,  but  had  extended  protection  to  all  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  and 
spred  terror  among  the  enemies  of  the  Grecian  name,  even  to  the  great 
king  upon  his  distant  throne,  it  must  have  been  a  humiliating  oftice  to 
go,  as  minister  from  the  government  of  his  country,  to  solicit  the 
people  of  a  little  neighboring  state,  accustomed  to  receive  his  commands. 
Probably,  in  the  existing  situation  of  his  country  and  of  Greece,  he 
saw  the  importance  of  the  object  too  strongly  to  desire  to  avoid  the 
mission  ;  but  the  expression  of  the  historian,  his  friend  and  panegyrist, 
implies  that  he  was  liable  to  be  commanded  on  it :  the  Laceda'monians, 
says  Xenophon,  sent  Agesilaus  as  their  ambassador  to  the  Mantineians. 

The  republicans  of  Greece,  like  some  in  modern  times,  we  find  were 
liable  to  be  strangely  deceived  by  the  names  of  liberty  and  sovereinty. 
The  leaders  of  that  party,  calling  itself  democratical,  which  now  ruled 
Mantineia,  fearing  the  popularity  of  Agesilaus,  would  not  allow  the 
people,  nominally  their  soverein,  to  receiye  him  in  general  assembly, 

*  He  was  orargixo;  ^lAo;  there,  a  friend  by  inheritance. 

Vol.  III.  3  I  and 
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and  liear  his  proposals.  Tliey  compelled  him  to  confine  his  communi- 
cation to  themselves.  Any  very  satisfactory  result  lie  could  little 
expect;  but,  in  the  hope  of  saving  appearances  for  LacedeemOn,  with- 
out liaving  recourse  to  arms,  he  promised  thai,  if  the  Mantineians 
would  only -stop  the  immediate  prosecution  of  their  fortifications,  he 
Avould  ingage  for  the  consent  of  the  Lacedaemonian  government  to  all 
they  desired.  Tho  they  must  have  seen  urgent  danger  to  the  common- 
wealth in  the  refusal,  yet  the  Mantineian  leaders,  incouraged  by  sup- 
port from  some  neighboring  states,  and  perhaps  foreseeing  injury  to  the 
cause  of  their  party  from  any  concession,  gave,  for  their  final  answer, 
Xen.  Hel.  '  that  the  decree  passed  by  the  Mantineian  people  could  not  be  re- 
s.  5.  '  scinded.'     Already,  from  some  of  the  Arcadian  states,  workmen  were 

arrived  to  assist  them,  and  the  Eleians  had  sent  three  talents  in  silver, 
toward  defraying  the  expence.  Completely  therefore  disappointed  of 
the  object  of  his  humiliating  mission,  Agesilaus  left  Mantineia  :  highly 
irritated,  as  the  historian  his  friend  confesses ;  but  nevertheless  holding 
his  opinion,  that,  to  resort  to  arms  would  be  to  violate  the  treaty,  so 
lately  concluded,  Avarranting  independency  to  every  Grecian  state, 
and  must  therefore  be  avoided. 

The  evils  of  a  general  war  thus  yet  but  hovered  over  Greece ;  tho, 
after  what  had  passed,  they  were  little  likely  to  remain  long  suspended. 
But,  in  a  country  so  constituted,  the  suspension  of  general  war  did  not 
bring  general  tranquillity.  On  the  contrary,  the  prohibition  of  external 
interference,  by  the  late  treaty,  to  which  the  Lacedsemonian  king  and 
government  so  scrupulously  deferred,  was  as  the  word  for  sedition  to 
begin  action,  within  each  little  republic.  It  was  under  the  sanction 
Diod.  1.15.  of  a  general  peace,  warranting  universal  independency,  that  confisca- 
tions, expulsions,  the  ruin  of  families,  and  the  horrors  of  assassination 
and  massacre,  most  abounded.  In  Argos,  Megara,  Corinth,  Sicyon, 
Phlius,  Phialeia,  Tegea,  the  circumstances  were  remarkable  enough  to 
demand  the  historian's  notice.  In  Tegea  principally  they  became 
implicated  with  the  thread  of  Grecian  history,  which  it  will  be  advan- 
tageous at  present  to  pursue. 

The  success  of  the  democratical  chiefs  of  Mantineia,  in  recovering 

preponderance  to  their  party  and  the  principal  power  to  themselve,s,  by 

}  a.  measure 
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'  a  measure  M'hich  liad  the  credit  of  restoring  vigor  and  importance  to 
tlieir  little  count r}-,  excited  the  attention  of  those  of  Tcgca'.  But 
Tegca,  under  an  aristocratical  administration,  liaving  a  single  and 
united  government,  no  proposal  of  innovation,  confined  to  the  narrow 
bounds  of  the  Tegean  dominion,  seemed  likely  to  answer  their  purpose. 
They  put  forward  therefore  the  bold  project  of  uniting  all  Arcadia : 
'  Thus  alone,'  they  said,  '  the  peace  of  Arcadia  could  be  established, 
'  and  thus  alone  Arcadia  could  have  its  just  weig-ht  and  respect  anion"- 
.*  the  Grecian  powers.' 

This  proposal,  in  itself  teeming  with  public  and  private  benefits, 
could  be  objectionable  only  for  the  manner  of  carrying  it  into  execution. 
But  it  was  the  measure  of  a  party  ;  whose  object  would  be  very  incom- 
pletely attained,  if  it  did  not  raise  the  interest  of  that  party  upon  the 
ruin  of  those  actually  holding  the  power  in  Tegea.  By  these  therefore" 
it  was  opposed  ;  and  Stasippus,  a  man  of  superior  character,  at  the 
head  of  them,  exerted  himself  so  effectually,  that  the  soverein  assembly 
rejected  the  innovation,  and  determined  that  the  antient  constitution 
of  Arcadia  should  be  preserved  unaltered. 

In  the  usual  violence  of  Grecian  faction,  the  progress  was  generally 

ready  from  civil  controversy  to  civil  war:  for  the  former  so  commonly 

involved  banisliment,  and  even  death,  that  the  step  beyond  was  often 

tliought  scarcely  a  step  toward   greater  danger.     Proxenus,  therefore, 

and  Callibius,  leaders  of  the  democratical  party,  did  not  scruple  to  -^^^^  jj  j 

resolve  upon  contest  in  arms,  rather  tban  yield  their  purpose.     Their  !•(>•  c..5. 

s   7. 
hope  was  in  force  of  numbers;  the  people^   they  thought,  would   be 

with  them :  and  they  had  moreover  confidence,  that  the  democratical 
party,  now  ruling  INIantineia,  would  not  be  scrupulous,  like  Agesilaus 
and  the  Lacedcemonian  administration,  but  would  support,  against  any 
treaty,  a  measure  in  a  neighboring  state,  in  which  their  own  party- 
interest  was  implicated.  In  the  former  hope  they  were  deceived  ; 
for  being  driven,  through  discovery  of  their  purpose,   to  take  arms 

9  The  party  is  not  here  specified  by  Xeno-  historian,  speaking  of  that  party,  It  ctKXfloi 

phon,  but  circumstances  clearly  show  it  to  o  i3^o;,  rooXu   av   tu   wAiOti   x^alwai.     Xen. 

have  been  the  democratical;  and  this  is  after-  liel.  1.6".  c.  5.  s.  7. 
ward  directly  indicated  :  — ►o/Aio-adj;,  says  the 

J  I  2  prematurely. 
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prematuit'ly,  the  adheients,  which  the  liberal  administration  of  Stasippus 
had  conciliated,  were  found  to  equal  them  in  numbers ;  and,  in  a 
conflict  M'hich  followed,  within  the  town,  they  had  the  advantage, 
and  Proxenus  was  killed.  Stasippus,  according  to  the  honorable  tes- 
timony of  the  cotemporary  historian,  averse  to  the  slaughter  of  fellow- 
citizens,  checked  pursuit.  What  followed  unfortunately  proved  the 
imprudence  of  this  liberality  and  humanity ;  and  would  of  course 
prompt,  on  another  such  occasion,  conduct  that  M-ould  be  grossly 
illiberal  and  inhuman,  where  better  manners  are  established,  and  yet, 
among  tlie  Greeks,  was  so  often  necessary  to  self-preservation,  that  it 
might  hardly  deserve  to  be  called  inhuman  or  even  illiberal.  The 
defeated  fled  to  the  gate  leading  toward  Mantineia;  and  there,  finding 
themselves  not  pursued  as  they  had  expected,  they  halted,  and  entered 
into  conference  with  the  victors.  Their  chiefs,  as  soon  as  they  had 
found  their  measures  for  taking  arms  discovered,  had  sent  to  Mantineia, 
only  twel\-e  miles  off,  for  assistance,  and  they  now  sent  again  to  hasten 
that  assistance.  Managing  then  to  prolong  the  conference,  till  the 
Mantineian  forces  arrived,  they  opened  the  gate  to  receive  them. 
Xen.  Hel,  Stasippus  perceived  the  treachery,  in  time  only  to  withdraw  by  the 
s.  9.  ^  opposite  gate ;  so  closely  pursued,  that  he  stopped  at  a  temple  of  Diana, 
from  whose  sacredness  he  hoped  for  personal  security.  His  enemies 
however,  disposed  to  respect  neither  real  nor  imaginary  duties,  mounted 
on  the  walls,  unroofed  the  building,  and  assailed  those  M'ithin  with 
missile  Aveapons.  Unable  to  defend  themselves,  Stasippus  and  those 
with  him  surrendered  at  discretion.  They  were  immediately  bound, 
put  into  waggons,  and  so  carried  to  Tegea :  and,  beii!g  quickly  brought 
before  a  tribunal  created  for  the  occasion,  in  which  Mantineians  of  the 
opposite  party  M'ere  allowed  to  sit,  they  were  condemned,  and  presently 
s,io.  executed.     About  eight  hundred  Tegeans  then,  thinking  themselves 

unsafe  in  their  own  city,  fled  to  Lacedasmon.  Such,  within  a  few 
months  after  the  establishment  of  a  general  peace,  upon  the  ground  of 
universal  independency,  was  the  inauspicious  beginning  of  a  new  war, 
which  quickly  involved  all  Greece. 

The  Mantineians  had  now  clearly  put  themselves  in  the  wrong  :  they 
had  broken  the  treaty  of  Athens,  by  their  interference  in  the  affairs  of 

the 
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the  Tegeans ;  and  it  was  not  reasonably  to  be  expected  of  the  Lacedte- 
monians,  it  would  have  been  neither  becoming  nor  right,  to  leave  the 
atrocious  crime,  by  which  their  friends  in  Tegea  h.ad  siiftered,  unnoticed, 
and  the  survivors  of  those  friends,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Lacedae- 
mon,  unassiste<l.  But  the  precise  line  of  conduct,  proper  and  prudent 
for  Lacedasmon,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  to  hold,  was  per- 
haps not  easy  to  determine;  and  that  which  the  Lacedaemonian  govern- 
ment took,  seems  to  have  been  neither  right  nor  prudent.  Unable  yet 
to  resolve  upon  parting  v.'ith  that  imperial  authority,  which  they  had 
so  long  exercised  among  the  Grecian  states,  they  did  not  make  it  so 
much  their  object  to  protect  and  reinstate  the  oppressed  Tegeans,  as 
to  use  the  pretence  for  revenging  themselves  on  the  Mantineians. 
Apparently  a  congress  of  all  Greece  ought  to  have  been  called,  such 
as  that  lately  held  in  Athens ;  but  they  chose  rather  to  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands.  Without  consulting,  as  far  as  appears,  an}'  other 
state,  they  decreed  an  expedition,  assembled  the  force  of  Laconia,  and 
appointed  Agesilaus  to  command. 

Meanwhile  the  democratical  Tegean  leaders,  profiting  diligently  and 
ably  from  their  success  so  nefariously  obtained,  and  warmly  supported 
by  Mantineia,  had  accomplished  their  great  and  valuable  project  for 
a  union  of  the  Arcadian  people'".     The  measure  became  extensively 
popular.     Orehomenus  only  of  the  Arcadian  cities,   instigated  by  in-  Xen.Hel, 
veterate  enmity  to  Mantineia,  and  probably  fearful  of  oppression  from       '  '^•^' 
the  influence  which  Mantineia  would  acquire,  persevered  in  refusal  to  Diod.  1.15. 
accede  to  it.     In  most  of  the  others,  a  preponderant  party  concurred,  j.  27  u  33.' 
with  warm  zeal,  in   founding  a  new  city ;  to  be,  Avith  the  name  of 
Megalopolis,  Great  town,  the  common  capital,  the  place  of  assembly 
for  the  general  council,  of  the  Arcadian  people. 

'°  According  to  Pausanias,  whom  Bartlie-  tliat  his  political  foresight  failed  him  on  those 

lemi,  little,  apparently,  i"  the  habit  of  weigh-  occasions.     We  may  however  better  take  the 

ing   historical  evidence,  has  implicitly  fol-  cotemporary  historian's  account;  who,  po- 

lowed,  Epameinondas  was  the  projector  and  litical  opponent  as  he  was  to  Epameinondas, 

patron,  b(Uh  of  the  restoration  of  Mantineia  is  really  his  best  panegyrist.     Ill-judging  or 

and  of  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis.     If  careless  zeal  will  often  injure  the  cause  it 

he  was  so,  it  will  appear,  from  the  sequel,  means  to  favor. 

The 
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The  Orcliomenians,  in  thus  separating  themselves  from  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  did  not  hope  to  be  allowed  the  quiet  injoyment  of  that  in- 
dependency, which  they  claimed  as  their  right,  transmitted  from  earliest 
times,  and  especially  warranted  by  the  late  treaty.  To  support  them- 
selves therefore  in  the  resolution  they  had  taken,  they  ingaged  a  body 
of  mercenaries,  which  had  been  in  the  service  of  Corinth.  This 
alarmed  the  Mantineians,  who  suspected  the  purpose  of  Orchomenus 
to  be  no  longer  defence  but  attack.  While  then  the  force  of  the  rest  of 
the  confederated  Arcadians  assembled  at  Asea,  to  protect  the  country 
at  large  against  the  attack  threatened  from  Laceda;mon,  the  Man- 
tineians remained  at  home,  for  the  particular  defence  of  their  own 
territory,  against  the  apprehended  malice  of  the  Orcliomenians.  Such 
was  the  uneasy  state  of  jealousy  in  which  the  Greeks,  in  their  days  of 
liberty,  mostly  lived,  even  in  the  short  intervals  of  rest  from  internal 
sedition;  every  township  fearful  of  violence  from  the  next. 

This  miserable  restlessness,  being  rendered,  by  the  political  circum- 
stances of  Greece,  habitual  through  the  nation,  would  inhance  the 
difficulty  of,  what  in  no  circumstances  could  be  easy,  bringing  a 
number  of  states  to  concur  in  a  wise,  liberal,  and  generally  beneficial 
plan  of  union.  We  are  little  informed  of  the  constitution  of  united 
Arcadia;  but  we  find  party-purposes  much,  and  perhaps  unavoidably, 
considered  in  forming  it;  for  the  union,  piobably,  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  eftccted  at  all.  The  federal  congresses,  which  we  have  seen 
already  familiar  in  Greece,  offered  an  example  of  something  approach- 
ing that  principle  of  representation,  which  the  merit  and  fame  of 
the  English  constitution  have  brought  into  universal  estimation,  among 
the  politicians  of  modern  Europe.  But  that  valuable  principle  M-ould 
have  ill  suited  the  means,  however  it  might  accord  with  the  wishes, 
of  those  whose  su|)port  was  from  a  democratical  party.  Their  soverein 
assembly  therefore  (judging,  in  the  deficiency  of  accounts  of  it,  from 
its  title,  which  may  be  translated  either  the  Ten-thousand  or  the  Num- 
berless") was  composed  of  the  whole  free  population  of  Arcadia,  or 

as 

"  Leunclavius  translates  the  title  of  tlie  7riil/e,  Ten  thousand.  (Xen.  Hel.  1.  7.  c.  4, 
general  assembly  of  united  Arcadia,  Dccies      s,  2.)  Amasffius,  whose  version  of  Pausanias 

Kuhnius 
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as  much  of  it  as  could  be  brought  together.  The  situation  chosen  for 
the  new  capital  was  not  central,  to  give  the  greatest  facility  for  meeting 
from  all  parts,  but  on  the  southern  border,  where,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus,  the  leading  men  had  the  surest  interest,  and  could  most  readily 
collect  those  whom  they  might  influence  in  the  decision  of  public 
measures.  The  facility  v^'hich  its  neighborhood  to  the  borders  of 
Messenia  and  Laconia  afforded,  for  supporting  the  one  and  attacking 
the  other,  induced  the  Theban  leaders,  principal  patrons  of  the  under- 
taking, to  favor  the  choice.  Otherwise,  being  in  the  vale  through 
V'hich  the  Alpheius  runs,  and  not  far  from  that  river,  it  may  perhaps 
have  united  more  conveniencies  than  could  be  readily  found  elsewhere, 
in  so  mountainous  a  country.  The  office  of  this  numerous  assembly 
was  to  direct,  in  chief,  the  military  and  political  concerns  of  all  Arca- 
dia ;  while  apparently  every  town,  for  its  civil  government,  retained 
its  former  separate  sovereinty. 


SECTION      III. 

Invasion  of  Arcadia  under  Agesilaus  :  Superior  conduct  of  the  Theban 
leaders  :  Invasion  of  Laconia  by  the  army  of  the  Theban  confederacy, 
under  Epameinondas  :  Resolution  of  the  Athenians  to  support  Lace- 
dcemon  :  Retreat  of  Epameinondas  from  Peloponnesus  :  Restoi'ation 
of  the  3Iessenia?is  :  Distress  of  Sparta, 

It  was  already  winter  when  Agesilaus  entered  Arcadia  with  the  Lace-  13  p   370 
dajmonian  army,  reinforced  only  by  the  contingents  of  the  little  towns  Ol.  102.3. 
of  Lepreum  and  Hertea.     The  combined  forces  of  Arcadia  and  Elis  J.  g/,.  5/ 
avoided  a  battle  with  him.     Part  of  the  Mantineian  territory  was  plun-  *•  ^^  &  20. 
dered;  and,  in  the  skirmishing,  attempted  for  its  protection,  the  Lace- 
diEmonian  troops  had  generally  the  advantage.     But  Agesilaus  in  vain 
endevored  to  force  the  enemy  to  a  general  action.     Pressed,  therefore, 

Ivuhnius  has  adopted,  evidently  embarrassed     dcstinafa.     Pausan.  1.  8.  c.  32.     The  Greek 
on  the  occasion,  calls  the  place  of  its  meet-     is  U  ^y^tot. 
ing,  Curia  infinitx  prope  Arcadum  multitudini 

by 
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by  the  season,  and,  in  some  degree,  satisfied  with  having  a  little  raised 
}6  5  *^^*^  spirits  of  the  Lacedienionians,  by  a  display  of  their  superiority  in 
s.  21.  the  enemy's  country,  he  returned  into  Laconia,  and  dismissed  liis  forces. 

The  leaders  of  the  Theban  councils  were  politicians,  far  superior  to 
those  who  conducted  the  LacedEcmonian  government.  They  had  not 
neglected  opportunities  for  extending  the  influence  of  Thebes  among 
neighboring  states :  they  had  made  diligent  use  of  that  which  the 
interference  of  Lacedsemon  in  the  affairs  of  Arcadia,  or  which  the 
ready  means  open  to  them,  through  the  deficiency  of  communication 
in  Greece,  to  misrepresent  that  interference,  afforded,  for  animating 
the  long  existing  jralousy  against  Lacedeemon.  The  Phocians  owned 
'•23.  subjection   to  Thebes;   a  circumstance  which   tbe  general  weakness 

only  of  the  surrounding  states,  together  Avith  the  general  violence  of 
party-spirit,  could  have  brought  them  to  indure.  Assembling  then  the 
Boeotian  and  Phocian  forces  by  their  own  authority,  they  so  well 
managed  negotiation  as  to  obtain  the  willing  assistance  of  the  Locrians, 
of  both  provinces  of  the  name,  of  the  Acarnanians,  the  Heracleots,  the 
]\Ialians,  and  of  all  the  Euboean  towns.  Deficient  in  funds  for  supply- 
ing those  wants,  to  which  so  large  an  army  as  they  collected,  tho 
consisting  of  troops  accustomed  to  supply  themselves,  would  be  liable 
s.  19.  in  a  winter  campain,   they  borrowed  from  the  Eleians  ten  talents,  per- 

haps something  more  than  tw-o  thousand  pounds.  Epameinondas  was 
appointed  to  the  command-in-chief. 

The  Lacedaemonian  government,  it  appears,  had  either  no  intelligence 
of  these  great  preparations,  or  no  suspicion  that  anything  important 
could  follow  during  winter.     Even  the  Arcadians  did  not  expect  it. 
8.  22.  Their  forces  were  kept  together  only  for  the  purpose  of  revenge  against 

the  little  commonwealth  of  Hera;a,  whose  territory  they  plundered  and 
wasted.  The  Eleians  alone  had  had  that  confidential  communication 
with  the  Theban  leaders,  which  induced  them  to  wait  in  arms,  in  firm 
reliance  on  the  approach  of  the  Theban  army. 

Epameinondas  did  not  disappoint  their  opinion  of  his  activity  and 
perseverance  in  enterprize.  But,  in  entering  Peloponnesus  by  Corintliia, 
he  showed  a  want,  either  of  that  wise  moderation  and  strict  justice, 
which  his  general  character,  as  delivered  from  antiquity,  would  give 

us 
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us  to  expect,  or  perhaps  ratlicr  of  that  autliority,  which  a  man  of  such 
a  character  avouIcI  have  exerted,  had  he  possessed  it,  to  restrain  the 
Mickedness  and  folly  of  those  committed  to  his  command.  The  Corin-  Xen.  Hel. 
thians,  professing  neutrality,  had  conducted  themselves  with  cautious  s.  37. 
inoffensiveness  toward  all  the  belligerent  commonwealths;  yet,  because 
they  would  not  take  arms  against  Lacedsmon,  their  antient  ally,  to 
support  the  aggression  of  iNIantineia  against  Tegea,  the  army  under 
Epameinondas  exerted  its  power  in  vengeance  :  lands  wasted,  trees 
felled,  and  houses  burnt,  marked  its  destructive  march. 

The  Arcadians  were  still  busied  in  similar  exertion  against  the  s.  -2':;. 
Herman  territory,  when  intelligence  reached  them  of  the  arrival  of 
Epameinondas  at  IMantineia.  Immediately  they  quitted  the  business 
of  devastation,  and  hastened  to  join  him.  The  Thcban  leaders,  learn-  s.  23. 
ing  that  the  Lacedaemonian  army  had  evacuated  Arcadia,  and  was 
dismissed,  in  the  usual  way  of  the  Greeks,  for  the  winter,  considered 
the  purpose  of  tiicir  own  winter-expedition  as  accomplished.  The 
independency  of  ^lantineia  on  Lacedemonian  command  being- 
secured,  the  friendly  party  in  Tegea  established  in  power,  the  dis- 
affection of  the  little  republic  of  Herasa  punished,  and  the  Theban 
interest  in  Peloponnesus  altogether  upon  a  good  footing,  they  proposed 
to  return  home,  and  allow  the  usual  season  of  rest  also  for  their  forces. 
But  the  internal  weakness  of  Lacedasmon,  less  perceived  by  the  more 
distant,  began  already  to  be  justly  estimated  by  the  bordering  states. 
The  Eleians   and  Arcadians   represented   to  the  Tliebans,    'that   the  s.  23. 25. 

*  sedition  of  Cinadon,  which,  without  forein  assistance,  had  threatened 
'  the  overthrow  of  the  Spartan  government,  was  smothered,  not  extin- 
'  guished,   by  his  punishment;   that,   even  if  all  the  subjects  of  Sparta 

*  were  faithful,    stdl  the  excellent  discipline  of  the  Thebans,    with  the 

*  numbers  of  their  allies,  would  make  their  army  clearly  superior  to  any 
'  force  the  LacedEcmonians  could  bring  into  the  field:  but  that,  in  fact, 
'  the  spirit  of  revolt  in   Laconia  wanted  only   promise  of  protection; 

*  extreme  discontent  pervatled  all  under  the  highest  rank  of  Lacedie- 
'  monian  subjects;  and,  if  they  marched  immediately  into  the  country, 

*  the  Lacedaemonian  government  would   be  unable  to  collect  a  force      ' 

*  that  could  attempt  opposition  to  them.' 

Vol.  in.  3  K  The 
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Diod.l.  15,         The  numbers  now  assembled, -ready  to  join  in  the  invasion  of  Laconia 
Plut  vit         (''^  ^'^''^  writers  may  be  believed  for  sueh  a  matter,  wliere  cotemporaries 

Pelopkl.        are  silent)   were  no  less  than  seventy  thousand ;  of  whom,   aecordintr 
p.  529. 1. 1.  J  >  >  o 

&i\gpsil.       to   Plutarch,    forty   thousand   were   heavy-armed.      Nevertheless   the 

p.  U20.  t. 2. 'pi^gjjg^^  senerals  objected  the   natural   strenotb  of  the  Lacediemonian 

Aen.   ricl.  .       .  . 

1.  6.  c.  5.       border,  the  principal  passes  of  which  they  knew  were  guarded,  and  the 

'  ~  '       usual  advantages  of  those  who  fight  within  their  own  territory  against 

strangers.      They   were  still    hesitating,    when    deserters    successively 

came  in  from  different  parts  ;  all  urging  the  invasion  of  their  country, 

offering  themselves  for  conductors,  and  agreeing  in  the  assertion  that, 

not   only  a  disposition  to  revolt  pervaded   Laconia,   but  a  large  part 

of  the   people   had    already    refused   obedience   to  the  summons  for 

military  service. 

B  C   3G9.       These  representations  at  length  induced  the  Theban  generals  to  accede 

01.102.  3.      to  the  wishes  of  their  allies.     The  frontier  of  Laconia,  against  Arcadia 

January.  1     a  .•       •        ,-    1         1  •     i      <-  1  •  •  1  •    i 

Dodw.  and  Argolis,   is  or  that  kind  or  rugged  mountainous  country,  in  M'hich 

roads  can  scarcely  be  formed,  but  where  streams  have  first  found  a 
course,  and  then,  in  the  line  they  have  taken,  gradually  softened  its 
roughness.  The  best  way  from  Arcadia  was  by  Ion,  in  the  district 
called  Skiritis,  near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Eurotas  :  another,  but 
more  difficult  pass,  led  to  Caryte,  on  the  brook  CEnus,  who-e  M'aters 
Xen.  llel.  soon  joined  that  river.  It  M'as  resolved  to  penetrate  at  once  by  both 
1.(1.  c.  5,       these   \vavs.     The   Peloponnesians    undertook  to  force   that   by    Ion, 

s.  2o.  ./I  J  -  ' 

tho  known  to  be  guarded  by  a  considerable  body,  consisting  of  Lace- 
dtemonian  neodamodes  and  refugee  Tegeans,  under  the  command  of 
Ischolaus,  a  Spartan.  The  road  by  Caryte  was  assigned  to  the  Thebans ; 
more  difficult  in  itself,  but  unguarded.  The  Arcadians  were  successful 
against  Ischolaus;  who,  with  more  courage  than  judgement,  chusing- 
ill  his  ground  for  opposing  superior  numbers,  was  surrounded,  over- 
powered, and  killed,  with  most  of  those  under  him.  The  Thebans, 
conducted  by  some  deserters  of  the  country,  zealous  in  revolt,  met  the 
s.  27.  Arcadian.5  near  Caryse.     Descending  then  the  mountains  together,  they 

of'this  Hist.'    ''j'Jrnt  Sellasia,  in  the  vale  of  the  Eurotas,  remarkable  as  the  place 
where  the  haughty  interdictions  of  the  Lacedtenionian  government,  in 
its  prosperity,  had  sometimes  met  the  ministers  of  other  states.     The 
1  invadinff 
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invading  army  now  found  nothing  to  forbid  its  progvcss  ;  which  it  held 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  plundering  and  burning  as  it  went. 
On  the  second  day  from  Carya?,  it  arrived  at  the  bridge  conducting 
immediately  to  Sparta.  That  city  stood  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
river,  on  the  right  bank.  The  passage  was  strongly  guarded,  and  the 
generals  avoided  the  hazardous  attempt  to  force  it.  Pillage  and  flames 
were  spred  among  the  numerous  houses  on  the  side  where  nothing  op- 
posed; to  the  booty  from  which  Xenophon  attributes  a  value,  marking 
a  deviation  from  the  antient  Spartan  simplicity,  the  ready  consequence 
of  conquests,  forein  commands,  and  the  circulation  of  a  public  revenue. 

Nor  M'as  it  now  any  longer  the  time  when  the  Spartan  ladies  could 
take  and  use  arms  like  the  men.     Among  the  smaller  Grecian   states, 
the  sight  of  an  enemy,  often  recurring,  became  less  terrible  through 
familiarity.     But,  at  Lacedjemon,  for  centuries,   it  had  almost  ceased 
to  be  supposed  that  an  enemy  could  ever  be  seen  there.     To  the  Spartan  Xen.  Ilel. 
ladies  now,  the  sight  even  of  the  smoke,  says  the  cotemporary  historian,  g'js.^'  ^" 
from  the  buildings  fired  by  the  invaders,  was  intolerable.     Not  only 
however  the  consternation  of  the  fearful  and   inconsiderate,  but  the 
reasonable  apprehension  of  the   best  informed   and   firmest,   was   very 
great.     When  those  distinguished   by  the  name  of  Spartans,  who  had 
arrogated  all  the  powers  of  government,  distrustful  of  others,  cndevored 
to  occupy  the  most  accessible  parts  of  the  unw^alled  city,  th;y  found 
themselves  in  a  manner  lost  in  its  extent.     Distressed  by  the  defection 
of  some  of  their  subjects,  and  uncertain  of  the  fidelity  of  others,  they 
had  recourse  to  their  slaves.     Proclamation  was  made,  that  ablebodied 
Helots,  M'ho   would  take    arms,    and  faithfully    exert   themselves    in 
defence  of  the  country,  should  be  rewarded  with  freedom.     ]\Iore  than  s.  29. 
six  thousand  M'ere  inroUed;  and  then  the  administration  became  fearful 
of  the  strength  M-hich  itself  had  thus  created.     Soon  however  auxili-  1.  7.  c.  2. 
aries  arrived,  from  Corinth,  Sicyon,  Pellene,  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  Trcczen,  *•  ^' 
Hermione,  and  Halije      The   interest  which  bound  these  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian  cause  being  thought  secure,  the  first  vehemence  of  alarm 
subsided. 

Meanwhile   at   Amyclte,  some  way   below  Sparta,   the  enemy  had  s-  so. 

3  K  2  crossed 
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crossed  the  Eurotas,  and  tinned  their  marcli  toward  the  city,  still 
marking  the  way  with  plunder  and  devastation.  Their  cavalry,  com- 
posed of  the  united  force  of  Elis,  Thebes,  Phocis,  and  Locris,  with 
some  Thessalian,  powerful  for  a  Grecian  army,  advanced  as  far  as  the 
hippodrome,  or  horsecourse,  and  the  temple  of  Neptune,  close  to  Sparta. 
The  Lacedamonian  horse,  advancing  against  it,  were  comparatively  so 
1.  6".'  c.  5.  small  a  force  as  to  appear  contemptible:  but  a  body  of  infantry,  which 
*•  "''•  had  been  concealed  in  the  temple  of  tlie  Tyndarids,  issuing,  and  showing 

itself  prepared  to  support  the  horse,   the  confederate   cavalry  retired; 
,  and  the  very  superior  numbers  of  the  confederate  infantry  (so  far  the 

force  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fame  prevailed)  in  some  alarm,  at  the  same 
time  retreated.  Agesilaus  however  would  not  allow  pursuit.  Ably 
disposing  his  troops  in  commanding  situations,  which  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  city  afforded,  he  always  threatened,  but  always  avoided 
action.  The  confederates  withdrevr,  but  to  no  great  distance,  and 
in  camped. 

It  seems  implied,    in   the  account  of  Xenophon,  that  reputation, 
s.  32.  rather  than  strength,  at  this  time  saved  Sparta.     All  accounts  indeed 

Xen.utsup.   mark  that  the  numbers  of  the  invaders  far  exceeded  any  ordinary  force 
Theopomp.'   of  Grecian  armies.     But  that  flood  and  hurricane  of  war,  as  another 

apHd  riut.      cotemporary  author  has  called  it,  which  the  abilities  of  Epameinondas 
vit.  Ages.         1      ,  .  .  .  .  .  . 

had  been  able  to  excite,  and  direct  to  a  certain  point,  the  abilities  even 

of  Epameinondas  could  not  alwa3^s  duly  command.  Among  his 
Xen.  He].  Boeotians  he  had  never  allowed  any  irregularity.  He  fortified  his  camp, 
s.  30.  '  ^"'^'  placed  his  guards  and  outposts,  always  as  if  in  presence  of  a  supe- 

rior enemj'.  But  he  could  inforce  no  such  order  among  the  Arcadians; 
whose  practice,  was,  when  they  had  taken  their  ground,  to  lodge  their 
arms,  and  wander  for  pillage.  Unable  directly  to  restrain  their  passion 
for  plunder,  Epameinondas  was  reduced  to  endevor  to  give  it  the  best 
direction.  In  a  council  of  war,  it  was  resolved,  that  to  attempt 
S.32.  anything  farther  against  the  city  would  be  too  hazardous.     The  marcli 

was  therefore  turned  again  down  the  course  of  the  Eurotas;  and, 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  vale  to  the  sea,  the  unfortified  towns 
and  villages  were  pillaged  and  burnt.     The  army  arrived,  unresisted, 

at 
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at  Gythium,  the  principal,  or  jierhaps  only  naval  arsenal  of  Laccdfcmon, 
and  that  important  place  was  invested.  Numerous  Laconian  revoltcrs, 
who  joined  by  the  M'ay,  assisted  in  the  assaults  \\liicli,  for  tlirec  days, 
were  repealed  against  it,  but  without  success. 

Intelligence  of  the  extreme  danger  of  Laceda;nion,  quickl}'  conveyed  Xen.  Ikl. 
to   Athens,    excited  a  strong  sensation  there;  not  from  any  popular  ^,'.33^'   ' 
friendship  for  Laceda^mon,    but  from   apprehension    for  the  common  Isocr. 
independency  of  Athens  and  ofCirecce,  threatened  by  the  growing  pre-  p.  jj,. 
dominance  of  Thebes.     The  council  deemed  the  crisis  important,  and 
summoned  the  general  assemblj\     Party-strife  seems  to  have  been  at 
this  time   more  than  commonly  moderate  among  the  Athenians ;  and 
no  man  had  that  commanding  influence,   Mhich  could  decisively  guide 
the  public  mind  ;  in  the  May  of  wisdom,  like  Pericles,  or  in  the  way  of 
rashness  and  folly,  like  Cleon.      Five  ministers  from  Lacedaemon  were 
allowed  to  speak  first.  Their  purpose  being  to  gain  the  utmost  assistance  Xen.  Hel. 
from  Athens,  they  endevored  to  demonstrate,  that  the  friendly  connec-  ^^^  ^' ^' 
tion  between  Athens  and  Laccda?mon,  Avhich  the  Lacedemonians  were 
desirous  of  cultivating,  would  produce  great  advantages  to  both  parties. 
The  Athenians  saw  the  advantages,    but  they  doubted  the  friendly 
disposition.     A  murmur  Avent  through  the  assembly :  '  In  the  present 
'  pressure  of  circumstances,  professions,'  it  was  ob.served,   '  would  of 
'  course  be  fair;  but,   in  a  return  of  prosperity,  the  conduct  of  the 

*  Lacedaemonians  Mould  be  the  same  as  formerly.'  'Yet,'  it  was  said,  on 
the  other  side,  '  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the 
'  Thebans  Avould  have  subverted  Athens,  the  better  disposition  of 
'  Lacedtemon  saved  it.'  This,  urged  to  recollection  by  the  Lace- 
diemonian  ministers,  made  a  powerful  impression ;  and  jealousy  of 
Thebes  went  far  to  supply  the  M'ant  of  confidence  in  Lacedaemon.  Never- 
theless the  assembly  was  still  divided;  some  insisting  that,    '  the  Man- 

*  tineians  being  aggressors,  the  Athenians  could  do  no  otherwise  than 
'  assist  Lacedajmon,  if  they  would  not  be  false  to  the  treaty  they  had 
'  sworn  to;  while  others,  vehement  in  the  dcmocratical  cause,  con- 
'  tended,  that  the  interference  of  the  Mantineians,  in  support  of  the 
'  dcmocratical  party  in  Tegea,  against  the  oppression  of  Stasippus,  had 
'  been  right  and  just.' 

The 
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The  deficiency,  or,  at  least,  the  uncertainty  of  political  principle, 
which  the  disputation,  thus  reported,  witliout  a  comment,  by  so  able 
a  cotemporary  as  Xenophon,  shows  to  have  been  general  in  Greece"? 
appears,  at  this  day,  wonderful.  The  argument  of  the  friends  of  the 
democratical  cause,  if  allowed,  would  have  justified  the  interference  of 
Lnccdtemon,  or  of  Thebes,  in  every  contest  of  faction,  in  every 
republic  of  Greece,  in  Athens  itself ;  and  the  argument  of  those  on 
the  other  side  seems  to  bave  been  directed,  not  to  establish  the  general 
principle,  that  no  commonwealth  had  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  another,  but  only  the  particular  case,  that  the  interference 
with  arms,  which  the  Mantineians  had  exercised  in  Tegea,  was  for- 
Xen  Hel  bidden  by  the  terms  of  the  late  treaty.  After  much  discussion,  it  was 
].6._c.  5.  not  an  Athenian,  but  the  Corinthian  and  Phliasian  ministers,  M-ho, 
by  urging  a  particular  fact,  which  interested  the  feelings  of  the  Athenian 
multitude,  decided  the  vote.  '  Whether  the  LacediKmonians  or  the 
'  jNIantineians,'  the  Corinthian  Cleiteles  said,  '  in  the  instance  in 
'  question  have  been  aggressors,  may  be  a  matter  of  dispute  not  easily 
'  settled.  But  that,  since  the  general  peace,  the  Corinthians  have 
'  committed  hostility  against  no  state,  is  sufficiently  known.  Never- 
'  theless  the  Tliebans,  in  crossing  our  territory,  have  plundered  and 
*  wasted  it,  as  if  an  enemy's;  carrying  off  goods  and  cattle,  burning 
'  houses,  and  felling  cultivated  trees.  Can  you  then,  without  perjury, 
'  refuse  us  that  assistance  to  \\\\\c\\  the  treaty  intitles  the  injured?' 
The  assembly  became  agitated;  murmur  was  vehement;  but  the  general 
voice  went,  that  the  observation  of  Cleiteles  was  pertinent  and  just. 

The  Philiasian minister  proceeded  to  profit  from  the  effect  produced 
by  the  Corinthian's  speech.  '  It  was  obvious,'  he  said,  '  that,  if  the 
'  Thebans  could  once  incapacitate  Lacedtemon,  Athens  would  be  their 
'  next  object;  because  Athens  then  alone,  of  all  the  Grecian  republics, 
'  would  remain  powerful  enough  to  attempt  resistance  to  their  ambition, 
'  which  evidently  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  Greece.'  This  being- 
urged  amid  much  flattery,  adapted  to  the  popular  temper,  was  decisive. 
The  multitude  called  impatiently  for  the  question,  and  would  hear  no 

'*  That  it  was  so,  if  Xenophon  left  any  doubl  about  it,  is  confirmed  by  Isocrates, 
in  his  Archidamus. 

Other 


s.  38. 
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other  speakers.     By  the  vote  v,-hich  followed,  the  utmost  strength  of  the  Xen.  llel. 
commonwealth    was  to  he  exerted   in    assistance   of   Laceda^mon,  and  s.l'X^' 
Iphicrates  was  appointed  to  the  command. 

The  support,  powerful  as  it  promised  to  he,  M'hich  was  thus  preparing- 
for  Lacedtemon,  might  have  heen  too  late  to  he  eftectual,  if  disregard 
of  union,  and  neglect  of  discipline,  growing  with  success,  had  not 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  able  leader  of  the  confederate  army  to 
command  the  exertion  of  the  allies,  or  even  to  calculate  the  force  that 
he  could  command.  The  Arcadians,  Arglans,  and  Eleians,  in  numbers,  s.  40. 
went  oif  with  unasked  leave,  to  bear  home  the  booty  they  had  taken. 
Provisions  meanwhile  became  scarce  for  the  troops  remaining;  the 
season  pressed,  and  Epamcinondas  found  it  adviseable  to  withdraw 
hastily  out  of  Laconia. 

Iphicrates  was  already  in  Arcadia,  and  opportunity  was  favorable  for 
reducing  the  Theban  army  to  great  difficulty.  Cut,  through  some  party 
view,  apparently,  of  which  we  have  no  information,  he  was  not  zealous 
in  the  command  which  he  had  undertaken.  He  had  been  much  blamed 
for  wasting  time  in  Corinth,  before  he  proceeded  into  x'Vrcadia.  Without 
attempting  any  annoyance  to  the  Theban  army,  in  its  M'ay  through  that 
difficult  country,  he  withdrew  .".gain  to  Corinth.  It  was  supposed  that 
his  purpose  was  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  isthmus  and  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  he  might  have  made  highly  hazardous,  or  perhaps  have 
completely  prevented  :  bi-:t  his  measures  rather  indicated  intention  to 
allow  that  free  way  which  Epameinondas  found.  Xenophon,  on  former 
occasions  the  eulogist  of  Iphicrates,  blames  his  conduct  here  in  strong- 
terms. 

This  invasion,  wasteful   but  transient,  such   as  Attica  had   several 
times  suffered  from  its  Peloponnesian  enemies,  was  fatal  to  the  power  of 
Lacedtemon.     When  the  forein  foe  was  gone,  rebellion  still  pervaded  1.7.  c.  2. 
the  country.     A  large  part  of  those  Lacouians,   distinguished  by  the  ^" "' 
name  of  Perioecians,  and  all  the  Helots,  remained  in  revolt.     The  able 
leaders  of  Thc')es  took  advantage  of  these  circumstances,  to  imitate 
and  extend  the  policy  of  the  Athenians,   in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
They  invitetl,  from  all  parts,  the  relics  of  the  Messenian  race,  to  return 

to 
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to  their  former  country,  and  take  their  place,  once   more,  among  the 

people  of  Greece.     The  chief  body  of  them  vv^is  that  which,  formerly, 

under  Athenian  protection,  had  lield  Naupactus  in  iEtolia,   but,  after 

the  conquest  of  Athens,  had   been  expelled  by  the   Lacedaemonians. 

Some  of  these  had  found  refuge  among  their  kinsmen    of  Rhegium 

in  Italy  and  IMessena  in  Sicily  ;   but  the  greater  part  had  accepted  an 

invitation  from  the  Grecian  colony  of  the  Evesperitans  in  Africa,  then 

pressed  in  war  by  the  neighboring  barbarians.     This  long  unfortunate 

race  now  eagerly  obeyed  the  call  of  the  Thebans  to  return  to  the  country 

.  of  their  forefathers,  the  fairest  acquisition  of  the  Heracleids,  the  most 

Strab.  1. 7.      desirable   territory    in    Peloponnesus,    or    perhaps    in    Greece.      Epa- 

A: Pint.  Ages,  j^if ipQj-jdQg  ^y^^^  patron  of  the  new  city  of  IMessena,  built  at  the  foot  of 

p.  1124.  t.  2.  '  J  ' 

mount  Ithome,  famous  in  the  antient  wars  with  Laceda;mon,  on  whose 
summit  was  raised  the  citadel ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  Argian 
general  Epiteles  was  the  conmander  upon  the  spot,  who  protected  the 
Avorks.  The  returned  Messenians  did  not  spurn  at  association  with 
rebelling  Helots,  and  other  slaves ;  all,  or  mostly,  of  Grecian  origin, 
and  many  of  INIessenian  blood. 

Of  the  particulars,  however,  of  this  very  interesting  restoration,  we 
have  little  satisfactory  ;  Xenophon,  in  delicacy,  apparently,  to  his 
Lacedtemonian  friends,  having  studiously  avoided  even  the  mention 
of  them,  tlio  wanted  for  connection  and  elucidation  of  the  rest  of 
his  narrative.  Rut  he  could  not  conceal  that  Messenia  "vvas  torn 
from  Laccdasmon  ;  and,  for  the  rest,  his  testimony,  dropped  in  a  word 
here  and  there,  confirms  the  concurring  accounts  of  later  writers,  that 
it  was  restored  to  the  descendants,  or  those  reputed  descendants,  of 
the  antient  Dorian  Messenians,  \vith  some  mixture  of  other  adven- 
turers, for  all  M'hom,  united,  the  Messenian  name  prevailed.  The 
AsiuEeans  and  Nauplians,  Dorians  from  Argolis,  formerly  established, 
as  Vie  have  seen,  by  the  Lacedasmohians  on  the  Messenian  coast,  having 
Pausan  ^^^"  among  those  subjects  of  Sparta  who  revolted,  or  favored  the  revolt, 

1.4.  c.  26,      were  allowed  to  retain  their  settlements,  and  admitted  to  political  asso- 
ciation with  the  restored  people.     Pausanias,  zealous  to  |tovc  that  the 
C.28.  returning  emigrants  were  really   Messenians,  remarks  that  even  their 

speech 
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speech  was  not  altered  by  their  peregrination;  for,  still  in  his  time,  after 
more  than  five  hundred  years,  the  Doric  dialect  was  spoken  in  Messciiia, 
in  greater  purity  than  in  any  other  part  of  Peloponnesus. 

Thus  the  province  of  Messenia,  amounting  to  half  their  territory, 
was  finally  lost  to  the  Lacedaemonians;  a  possession  however,  of  which, 
while  they  held  it,  their  institutions  seem   to  have  denied  them  any 
very  profitable  use,  unless  it  may  be  reckoned  such  to  oppose  a  waste 
against  invasion.     But  the  retreat  of  the  Theban  army  did  not  leave 
them  masters  even  of  all  Laconia.     The  district  called  Skiritis,  in  that 
tract  of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  among  which  the  Eurotas  and 
the  Alpheius,  the  largest  rivers  of  Peloponnesus,  have  their  sources, 
continued  in  rebellion.     The  important  town  of  Sellasia,  at  the  upper  Xen.  lie!, 
end  of  the  Spartan  vale,  on  the  great  northern  road,  by  which  support  ['~'  ^'^' 
might  best  come  from  eastern   Arcadia  and  Argos,  was  held  by  the 
revolters.     Pallene",  in  the  western  fork  of  the   vale,  up  which,  by 
the  course  of  the  Eurotas,  the  other  principal  northern  way  led,  through 
Skiritis  to  western  Arcadia  and  Elis,  still  held  for  Lacedsmon.     But  Diod.  1.15. 
soon  after  the  retreat  of  the  invading  army,  while  perplexity  occurred  ^' 
on  all  sides  for  the  Spartan  government,  the  able  general  of  the  Arcadian 
forces,  Lycomedes  of  Mantineia,   returning  unexpectedly,    carried  it 
by  a  sudden  assault,  and  put  those  within  to  the  sword. 


SECTION     IV. 

Bad  arrangement  of  military  command  by  the  popular  assembly  of 

Athens :    Second  inrasion  of  Peloponnesus   by  the  Thebans  under 

Epameinondas.     Lycomedes  of  Mantineia  :    Alienation  of  Arcadia 

from  the  Theban  interest :  3Iilita7y  merit  of  the  Arcadians.   Quarrel 

of  Arcadia  tcith  Elis. 

In  the  existing  pressure  upon  Lacedaemon,  and  upon  the  states  whose 
interest  yet  bound  them  to  the  Lacedfemonian  cause,  it  was  of  great 

"  This  Laconitin  towi  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Achaian  citi/  of  the  same  name, 
for  which  it  has,  by  some  modern  writers,  been  mistaken. 

Vol.  III.  3  L  importance 
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importance  for  them  to  hold,  and,  if  possible,  improve  their  connection 
B.  C.  3C8  ^^^*^^  Athens.  Ministers  were  therefore  sent  thither,  fully  impowered 
OI.  102.  I.  to  agree  upon  the  system  of  command,  and  the  plan  of  operations,  for 
Xen.  HeU  t^^^  ^^^^^  campain.  The  former  alone  made  any  difliculty.  The  Athe- 
1-  7.  c.  1.  jjj^j^  council,  at  this  time  swayed,  apparently,  by  wise  and  moderate 
men,  had  agreed  with  the  Peloponnesians,  that  it  would  be,  all  circum- 
stances considered,  most  for  the  interest  of  the  confederacy,  and  most 
equitable,  that  the  Athenians  should  direct  operations  by  sea,  and  the 
Lacedajmonians  by  land.  But  a  party  in  Athens,  with  Cephisodotus 
for  their  orator,  thought  to  earn  popular  favor,  by  opposing  this 
arrangement.  When  the  proposal  of  the  council  was  laid  before  the 
general  assembly  (for  by  that  tumultuary  meeting,  in  the  degenerate 
state  of  Solon's  constitution,  all  the  measures  of  executive  government 
Avere  to  have  their  ratification)  Cephisodotus  persuaded  the  ill-judging 
multitude,  that  they  were  imposed  upon.  In  the  Lacedemonian 
squadron,  he  said,  the  trierarcs  would  be  Lacedtemonians,  and  perhaps 
a  few  heavy-armed,  but  the  body  of  the  crews  would  be  Helots  or  mer- 
cenaries. Thus  the  Athenians  would  command  scarcely  any  but  slaves, 
and  the  outcast  of  nations,  in  the  Lacedtemonian  navy,  whereas,  in 
the  Athenian  army,  the  Lacedaemonians  would  command  the  best  men 
of  Athens.  If  they  would  have  a  partition  of  military  authority  really 
equal,  according  to  the  fair  interpretation  of  the  terms  of  the  confede- 
racy, the  command  equally  of  the  sea  and  of  the  land  forces  must  be 
divided.  Popular  vanity  was  caught  by  this  futile  argument ;  and  the 
assembly  voted,  that  the  command,  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  should  be 
alternately  five  days  with  the  Athenians  and  five  with  the  Lacedemo- 
nians. In  this  decision  of  the  petulant  crowd,  singularly  adapted  to 
cripple  exertion,  both  by  sea  and  land,  the  Lacedemonians,  pressed  by 
circumstances,  thought  it  prudent  to  acquiesce. 
B.  C.  S68.  In  spring  an  army  was  assembled  at  Corinth,  to  prevent  the  passage 
Ol.  4oT- ?•      of  the  Thebans  and  their  northern  allies  into  Peloponnesus.     But  the 

Xen.Ilel.  ^ 

1.7.  c.  1.  superior  abilities  of  the  Theban  leaders  prevailed.  They  surprized  an 
outpost.  Still  they  w^re  at  a  loss  to  force  their  way  over  the  rough 
ground  in  descending  the  Oneian  mountains.  Cut,  from  the  treachery 
or  the  weakness  of  the  Lacedemonian  polemarc  commanding,  they 

obtained 


s.  4. 
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obtained  a  truce,  under  favor  of  which  tlicy  safely  joined  the  forces  of 
their  Peloponnesian  alHes,  the  Arcadians,  Argians,  and  Eleians.     Tiiis 
junction  being  thus  happily  effected,  they  found  themselves  far  superior  Xen.  Hd. 
to  the  army  of  the  Laccdcemonian  confederacy.     Without  opposition  '-J-  ^- '• 
tliey  punished  the  attachment  of  the  Epidaurians  to  the  Laccda^nnonian 
interest,  by  ravage  of  their  lands.     They  attempted  tlien  one  of  the  g  q  ,o  ,, 
gates  of  Corinth;  but,  the  Corinthians  submitting  themselves  to  the  ^'"*^-  ^•^^^ 
able  direction  of  the  Athenian  general  Chabrias,  who  was  there  with  a 
body  of  mercenaries,   they  were  repulsed  with  some  slaughter.     The 
abilities  of  Chabrias  however  were  unequal,  against  so  great  a  superi- 
ority of  force,  to  prevent  the  ravage  of  the  Corinthian  territory.     All 
Peloponnesus  seemed  open  to  theThebans;  when  the  pressure  of  the 
Thessalian  arms,   under  the  tagus  Alexander   of  Phers,    upon   their 
northern   allies,   and  apprehension  of  its  extending  to   Cocotia  itself, 
called  the  Thebans  suddenly  out  of  the  peninsula,  and  then  all  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  of  the  confederacy  parted  to  their  several  homes  '*. 

This  dissolution  of  the  army  of  the  Theban  confederacy  gave  a  most 
fortunate  relief  to  Lacedtcmon.  All  the  leisure  it  afforded  seems  to 
have  been  wanted,  for  composing  the  troubles  within  Laconia.  Offen- 
sive operations  were  left  to  the  auxiliaries,  sent  by  Dionysius  then 
ruling  in  Syracuse  ;  a  body  remarkable  enough,  both  in  itself  and  for  its 
actions,  to  deserve  notice.  The  infantry  were  Gauls  and  Spaniards ; 
the  cavalry,  apparently  Sicilian  Greek,  so  excellent,  that,  tho  scarcely 
exceeding  fifty  horsemen,  they  had  given  more  annoyance  to  the 
enemy,  while  wasting  the  Corinthian  lands,  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
army.  After  the  other  troops,  on  both  sides,  were  withdiawn,  this 
transmarine  force  alone  undertook  the  invasion  of  Sicyonia;  defeated 
the  Sicyonians  in  battle,  and  took  a  fort  in  their  territory  by  assault. 
Gratified  then  with  glory  and  plunder,  they  imbarked,  and,  with  twenty 
triremes,  their  convoy,  returned  to  Syracuse. 

'*  Xenophon,  in  relating  the  retreat  of  the  Plutarch,  with  what  Xenophon  says  in  tlic 

Thebans,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  rest  of  former  book  of  the  Hellenics,  (c.4.  s.35.) ; 

the  army,  has  .not  at  all  accounted  for  it.  and  the  incidental  mention  of  that  war  by 

That  the  Thessalian  war  was  the  principal  Polybius,    (1.  8.    p.  512.)    aflbrds   valuable 

cause,  may  however  be  gathered  from  a  com-  confirmation  to  this  deduction  from  theother 

.  parison-of  the  accounts  of  Diodorus  and  writers. 

a  L  2  Thus 
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Xeu.  Hel.  Thus  far  the  able  leaders  of  the  Theban  councils,  profiting  from  the 

animosity  so  extensively  prevailing  against  Laceda^mon,  had  kept  their 
confederacy  unanimous  and  zealous,  under  the  supremacy  of  Thebes. 
But  it  was  little  likely  that  so  many  states  could,  by  any  management, 
be  long  retained  in  patient  submission  to  so  new  a  supeviority.  The 
long  deference  of  the  Grecian  republics  to  Lacedaemonian  command, 
amounting,  in  many  instances,  to  a  zealous,  and  sometimes  extending 
to  a  general,  loyalty  toward  the  superior  people,  is  a  political  pheno- 
menon perhaps  singular  in  the  history  of  mankind.  But  that  deference 
•was  paid  to  a  superiority,  not  suddenly  obtained,  but  groAving  from 
the  extraordinary  institutions  under  which  the  Lacedcemoniahs  lived  ; 
which  made  them  really  a  superior  people,  obviously  fittest,  in  the 
divided  and  tumultuary  state  of  the  Greek  nation,  to  command  in  war, 
and  to  arbitrate  in  peace:  whence,  even  still  in  these  times,  when  the 
political  power  of  Lacedtemon  was  so  declining,  the  estimation  of  the 

Isocr.  Ar.  Lacedaemonian  people,  we  are  told,  was  yet  such,  that  at  the  Olympian 
and  other  national  meetings,  a  Laceda;monian  was  an  object  of  curi- 
osity and  admiration  for  strangers,  more  even  than  the  concjuerors  in 
the  games.  The  superiority  of  Athens  also,  tho  in  few  instances,  or 
for  a  short  time  only,  supported  by  a  loyalty  like  that  which  Lace- 
dtemon  injoyed,  accruing  suddenly  indeed,  yet  resulted  from  long 
preparation.  Legislation  more  perfected,  talents  and  manners  more 
cultivated,  and  an  extraordinary  succession  of  able  men  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  gave  to  the  Athenians  an  effectual  superiority,  which  the  peo- 
ple of  other  republics  saw  and  felt.  But  Thebes,  without  any  advantage 
of  antient  prejudice  in  favor  of  her  pretensions,  without  any  public 
institutions  to  be  admired,  recently  emerged  from  political  subjec- 
tion, possessing  indeed  a  large  and  disciplined  population,  which 
might  infuse  some  terror,  was  liowever  become  so  suddenly  eminent 
only  through  the  blaze  of  talents  of  a  few,  and  principally  of  one 
extraordinary  man,  leading  her  councils  and  commanding  her  armies. 
If  therefore,  in  any  other  state  of  the  confederacy,  where  military  force 
was  not  veiy  inferior,  a  similar  blaze  of  character  should  occur,  that 
•State  would  presently  feel  itself  equal  to  Thebes,  and  be  prepared  to 
break  a  connection  mvolving  an  admission  of  her  superiority. 

1 1  Such 
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Such  a  character  had  been,  for  some  time,  rising  among  the  Area-  xcn  ll<l 
dians,  iu  Lycomedes  of  ]\Iantineia  ;  a  man  inferior  to  none  of  iiis  country  '•  7-  ^-i- 
in  birth,  superior  to  most  in  property,  and  who  had  ah-eady  distinguished  liiod.  1. 15. 
himself,  in  council,  as  a  principal  promoter  of  the  Arcadian  union,  and  f"''-''^" 
in  arms,   at  the  head  of  the  Arcadian  forces.     Lycomedes  apparently 
already  saw,  what  afterward  became  abundantly  notorious,  tliat,  if  any 
view  to  the  general  good  of  Greece  influenced  the  Theban  councils,  it 
■was  wholly  subordinate  to  the  ambition  of  making  Thebes  supreme  over 
the  Greek  nation.    This  ambition  he  resolved  to  oppose.    In  tbe  general 
assembly  therefore  of  the  Arcadian  states,  convened  in  the  new  city  of 
^legalopolis,  he  represented,  '  That  Peloponnesus,  among  all  its  various 
'  present  inhabitants,  was  the  proper  country  of  the  Arcadians  alone  j 
'  the  rest  were  really  strangers.     Nor  were  the  Arcadians  the  most 
'  antient  onl}',  they  were  the  most  powerful  of  the  Grecian  tribes  ;  they 
'  were  the  most  numerous,  and  they  excelled  in  strength  of  body.     It 
'  was  notorious  that  the  troops  of  no  other  Grecian  people  were  in 
*  equal  request.       The   Lacedeemonians   knew  their  value :  they  had 
'  never  invaded  Attica  without  Arcadian  auxiliaries;  nor  would   the 
'  Thebans  now  venture  to  invade  Laconia  Avithout  them.     If  therefore 
'  the  Arcadians  knew  their  own  interest,  they  would  no  longer  obey 
'  the  Thebans,  but  insist  upon  equality  in  command.     They  had  for- 
'  merly  raised  Laceda^mon  ;  they  M'ere  now  raising  Thebes  ;  and  shortly 
'  they  would  find  the  Thebans  but  other  Lacedaemonians.' 

Flattering  thus  alternately,  and  stimulating  the  Arcadian  people,  Xen.  Hel. 
Lycomedes  obtained  the  effective  command  of  them;  and  the  natural  ^■'^-  *-"-^* 
consequence  of  the  submission  of  the  multitude's  caprices  to  an  able 
man's  controU  resulted :  the  Arcadians  were  successful,  and  their  suc- 
cesses were  brilliant.     The  Argians  invaded  Epidauria.    Tiie  renowned 
Athenian  general  Chabrias,  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  and  Coi  inthian 
forces,  intercepted  their  retreat.     The  Arcadians  were  in  alarm  for  their 
allies;  an  assembly  was  held;  the  interest  of  Lycomedes  decided  the 
choice  of  commanders,  and  the  Arcadian  army,  against  great  disad- 
vantage of  ground,  brought  oft'  the  Argians  without  loss.     An  expe- 3.  u, 
dition  Avas  then  undertaken  into  Laconia  ;  the  territory  of  Asine  was 
ravaged,  and  the  Lacedaemonian  polemarc  Geraaor,  who  commanded 

there, 
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there,  was  defeated  and  killed.     Many  predatory  incursions,  in   the 
common  way  of  Grecian  warfare,  follo\\ed;   and   when   any    object 
invited,  neithel  night,  says  the  cotemporary   historian,  nor  weather, 
nor  distance,  nor  difficulty  of  way,  deterred  ;  insomucli  that  the  Area 
dians  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  soldiers  of  their  time. 

Xen.  Hel,  Disposed  as  the  Arcadians  showed  themselves  no  longer  to  admit  the 

superiority  of  Thebes,  their  strength,  their  discipline,  and  their  suc- 
cessful activity  in  arms,  tho  exerted  in  the  cause  of  the  confederacy, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  excite  some  jealousy  and  apprehension  in  the 
Theban  government.  No  direct  breach  insued,  but  friendship  cooled 
and  became  precarious.  Meanwhile  the  new  energy  of  the  Arcadian 
government  attracted  the  regard  of  the  humble  and  oppressed  ;  alwaj's 
an  extensive  descrij)tion  of  men,  and  sometimes  of  states,  among  the 
Grecian  republics.  The  people  of  Elis  had  long  claimed,  and  generally 
maintained,  a  sovereinty  over  the  people  of  several  towns  of  Eleia,  and 
of  the  Avhole  district  called  Triphylia,  on  the  border  against  Messenia. 

Diod,  1. 15.  In  a  strong  situation  in  Triphylia,  called  Lasion,  to  assist  in  curbing 
the  inhabitants,  the}'  had  allowed  some  Arcadian  exiles  to  establish 
themselves.  This,  for  a  time,  answered  its  purpose :  but,  as  the 
Arcadians  of  Lasion  were,  like  the  Tryphilians,  only  subjects  of  the 
Eleians  and  not  fellowcitizens,  and  as  tlie  sovereinty  of  people  over 
people,  seldom  unoppressive,  cannot  fail  to  be  humiliating,  they 
at    length    made    common    cause    Mith'  their    neighboring    fellow- 

Xeii.  Ilel.  subjects,  particularly  the  INIarganeans  and  Scilluntines,  in  opposition 
to  the  Eleian  government.  For  support  they  turned  their  view  to  the 
new  union  of  Arcadia  :  they  claimed  to  be  Arcadians  ;  and  by  a  petition 
addressed  to  the  new  united  government,  they  desired  to  be  taken 
under  its  protection.  At  the  same  time  the  Eleians  were  pressing  for 
assistance  from  their  allies  of  Arcadia,  to  recover  their  former  dominion 
over  the  towns,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  restored  to  independency. 
The  Arcadians  slighted  this  application,  and  declared,  by  a  public  reso- 
lution, that  the  petition  of  the  Triphylians  was  well  founded,  and  that 
their  kinsmen  should  be  free.  Elis  became  in  consequence  still  more 
alienated  from  Arcadia  than  Arcadia  from  Thebes. 


1.7.  c.l 

s.  16' 
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SECTION      V.  I 

Congress  at  Delphi,  assembled  at  the  instance  of  a  viinister  of  the 
satrap  nf  Bithijnia.  The  Tearless  Battle,  won  bi/  Archidamus  son  of 
Agesilaus.  Ed'pedition  of  the  Thebaiis  into  Thessaly,  ander  Pelopidas. 
Embassies  from  the  principal  Greciaii  republics  to  the  Persian  court. 
Able  and  successful  conduct  of  Pelopidas,  ambassador  from  Thebes: 
Congress  at  Thebes  :  Attempt  of  Thebes  to  acquire  the  supremacy  of 
Greece,  through  the  support  of  Persia,  defeated. 

The  growing  schism,  in  tlie  opposing  confederacy,  promised  great 
advantage  to  Lacedeenion,  Meanwhile,  tho,  through  vices  in  their 
civil  constitution,  and  ill  management  in  their  administration,  the 
Lacedaimonians  had  lost  the  best  half  of  their  territory,  their  negoti- 
ations abroad  still  carried  weight,  and  were  conducted  ably  and  suc- 
cessfully. It  Mas  at  the  critical  time,  when  the  political  system  in 
Greece,  to  M'hich  the  rise  of  Thebes  had  given  birth,  began  to  be 
shaken,  and  new  troubles  seemed  ready  to  break  out,  that  Phiiiscus,  a 
Greek  of  Abydus,  arrived,  as  minister  from  the  satrap  of  Bithynia, 
Ariobarzanes  ;  pmfessedly  charged  to  mediate,  in  the  king  of  Persia's 
name,  a  general  peace  among  the  Grecian  republics.  Following  cir- 
cumstances proved,  and  even  the  cotemporary  historian,  tho  avoiding 
the  direct  avowal,  has  shown,  that  this  new  interference  of  Persia,  in 
Grecian  affairs,  was  produced  by  Lacedaemonian  intrigue.  It  seems, 
however,  not  to  have  given  any  considerable  umbrage  to  the  Greek 
nation.  Phiiiscus  proposed  a  congress  at  Delphi ;  and  deputies  from 
Thebes,  and  from  the  states  of  the  Thcban  confederacy,  readily  met 
deputies  from  Lacedasmon  there.  No  fear  of  Persia,  as  the  historian,  Xon.  Hel. 
not  their  friend,  testifies,  influenced  the  Thebans  :  for,  Phiiiscus  requir-  '•7-  c-i- 
ing,  as  an.  indispensable  article,  that  Messenia  should  return  under 
obedience  to  Lacedajmon,  they  positively  refused  peace,  but  upon- 
condition  that  Messenia  should  be  free. 
This  resolution  being  firmly  demonstrated,  the  negotiation  quickly. 

ended,^ 
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ended,  and  both  sides  prepared  for  war.  Philiscus  then  gave  ample 
proof  of  his  disposition  to  the  Lacedjemonian  cause,  by  employing  a 

■^  large  sum  of  money,  intrusted  to  him  by  the  satrap,  in  lev^-ing  merce- 

naries for  the  Lacedasmonian  service.  Meanwhile  a  body  of  auxiliaries 
from  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  chiefly  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  as  in  the 
former  year,  had  joined  the  Lacedcemonian  army ;  and,  while  the 
Athenians  were  yet  but  preparing  to  march,  a  battle  was  fought,  under 
the  command  of  Archidamus  son  of  Agesilaus.  The  united  forces  of 
Argos,  Arcadia,  and  Messenia  were  defeated,  with  slaughter,  if  Diodorus 
might  be  believed,  of  more  than  ten  thousand  men,  and,  as  all  the 
historians  report,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  Spartan.  After  a  series 
of  calamities,  the  intelligence  of  this  extraordinary  success  made  such 
impression  at  Laceda^mon,  that  tears  of  joy,  says  the  cotemporary  his- 
torian, beginning  with  Agesilaus  himself,  fell  from  the  elders  and 
ephors,  and  finally  from  the  whole  people '^  Among  the  friends 
of  the    Laceda;monians  nevertheless,  as  no    tear  of  sorrow  resulted, 

Pint.  vit.        t]jis  action  became  celebrated  with  the  title  of  the  Tearless  battle. 

Ages, 

The  war  with  Thessaly  now  pressed  upon  Thebes.     Nevertheless  the 

amount  of  the  power  and  influence  to  which  that  city  had  arrived,  not 

throuah  anv  merit  of  her  constitution,  as  Polvbius  has  observed,  but 
Polvb.  1.2.  °         -  . 

p.  127.  &       wholly  by  the  uncommon  abilities  of  her  leading  men,  and  to  which, 

•  •  P-4  '•  beyond  all  expectation  of  her  most  promising  days,  she  had  been,  from 
the  most  adverse  circumstances,  so  rapidly  raised,  is  strongly  marked 
by  the  pressure  she  was  not  only  able  to  bear,  but  to  retort  with  efficacy 
upon  her  enemies.  Still  urging  Lacedicmon,  by  her  confederates  and 
dependants  in  Peloponnesus,  she  not  only  could  afford   protection  to 

l.s.  p.  112.  her  northern  subjects  and  allies,  against  the  successor  of  the  most  for- 
midable potentate  of  the  age,  but  she  could  aim  at  dominion,  or  influ- 
ence, which  would  answer  the  purpose  of  dominion,  among  the  populous 

''  Diodorus,  whether  from  his  own  iiiven-  the  compressed  scheme  of  his  history.  It  is 
lion,  cr  the  store  of  some  writer,  older,  but  not  liliely  that  either  Xenophon's  information 
not  'Aiser,  not  more  a  politician  or  a  soldier,  upon  the  subject,  or  his  inclination  to  relate 
than  himself,  has  added  much  to  Xenophon's  whatever  would  do  honor  to  the  son  of  Age- 
account  of  this  campaiii  of  Archidamus;  silaus,  were  deficient, 
dilatmg  indeed  more  than  is  consistent  with 

and 
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and  wealth}-,  but  ill-constituted  cities  of  Thessal}'.     While  the  rapacity 
and  ambition  of  the  tagus,  Alexander  of  Phcra;,  occasioned  a  necessity 
for  measures  of  protection  and  defence,  the  disposition  to  revolt,  which 
his  tyranny  had  excited  among  those  over  M'hom  his  authority  ex- 
tended, gave  probability  to  views  of  aggrandizement.     Pelopidas  was  p,;^,,)   j  j- 
sent  into  Thessaly  with  an  army;  under  a  commission  to  act  there  at  v- *9~. 
his  discretion;  for  the  advantage,  not  of  the  Thcssalians,  who  had  Ncp.  vit. 
solicited   protection,  but  of  the  Boeotian  people,  Avho  pretended  to  be  ^'"^^^P- 
common  protectors:  a  kind  of  commission  which  it  has  been  usual  in 
all  ages,  for  the  barefaced  ambition  of  democracies  to  avow,  while  the 
more  decent  manners  of  tiie  most  corrupt  courts,  from  which  such 
commissions  may  have  issued,  have  generally  covered  them  with  a  veil. 
Pelopidas   penetrated   to    Larissa;   and,  with   the   cooperation   of  its 
people,  expelled  the  tyrant's  garrison.     He  extended  negotiation  then 
into  Macedonia  ;  and  concluded  a  treat}-  with  Alexander,  king  of  that 
country ;  who  desired  alliance  with  Thebes,   the  better  to  resist  the 
oppression,  which  he  felt  or  feared  from  the  naval   poM'er   and   am- 
bitious policy  of  Athens,    continually   exerted   to    extend  dominion 
or   influence  over  every  town  on   every  shore  of  the  iEgean.     His 
younger  brother,  Philip,  then  a  boy,  afterward  the  great  Philip,  father 
of  the  greater  Alexander,   is  said  to  have  accompanied  Pelopidas  in  his 
return  to  Thebes;  M'hether  for  advantage  of  education,  and  to  extend 
friendly  connection,  or,  as  late  writers  have  aliirmed,  as  a  hostage  to 
insure  the  performance  of  stipulated  conditions. 

Pelopidas  returning  to  his  command  in  Thessaly,  his  usual  success 
failed  him.  According  to  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  veniuring,  as  volun- 
tary negotiator  for  his  countr\^,  within  the  power  of  the  profligate 
tagus,  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned.  But  Pol}  bius  imputes  his  mis- 
fortune to  positive  imprudence,  and  an  expression  of  Demosthenes 
would  imply  that  he  was  made  prisoner  in  battle  '*.  Nor  were  the  exc  r- 
tions  of  the  Theban  o-overnment  to  avenge  him  fortunate.  The 
Bceotarcs,  who  had  ventured  far  into  Thessaly,  with  an  army  said  to  \ 

have  been  eight  thousand  foot  and  six  hundred  horse,  not  finding  the 

'^ 'Aipy^aTiwTor.Demosth.  in  Aristocr.p.GGO.    A.  Rciske. 
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support  expected  from  the  Thcssalian  people,  were  reduced  to  retreat 
before  the  greater  force  of  the  tagus  ;  and  in  traversing  the  Thessalian 
phiin,  pursued  by  a  superior  cavahy,  they  suffered  severely.  It  is 
attributed  to  the  ability  of  Epameinondas,  serving  in  an  inferior  station, 
but  called  forth,  by  the  voices  of  the  soldiers,  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  the  generals,  that  the  army  was  not  intirely  cut  off.  Negotiation, 
supported  probably  by  arms,  yet  not  without  some  concession,  pro- 
cured at  length  the  release  of  Pelopidas. 

The  troubles  in  Thessaly  ingagcd  the  attention  of  the  Athenians,, 

who 


"  We  have   precisely  three  words   only 
from  Xeiiojilion,  about  the  war  of  Thebes 
with  Thessaly.      Deeply   interested  in  the 
transactions  in  Peloponnesus.where  all  passed 
iilmost  under  his  eye,  his  attention  seems  to 
have  been  fixed  there ;  and  possibly  siitis- 
factory  information  of  affairs  in  Thessaly  may 
not  readily  have  occurred  to  him.      We  are 
thus   reduced  to  depend  upon  later  writers 
for  the  circumstances  of  thai  war,  which  was 
materially  connected    with    the    thread   of 
Grecian  history.    If  Plutarch  then  should  be 
believed,  the  force  of  the  Theban  arms  was 
exceeded  only  by  the  liberality  and  magna- 
nimity of  the  Theban  policy;  the    success 
■was  so  ccraplete,  that   apparently    nothing 
but  the  most  exalted  and  uncommon  disin- 
terestedness prevented    the   Thebans   from 
remaining  masters  of  Thessaly ;  and  Pelopidas 
showed  lieroism    and   wisdom    equally    and 
uniformly   great,    except   that,  rather   than 
admit   any  inferiority  in   the   Theban  arms, 
the  biographer  has  chosen  to  mark  some  rash- 
ness, some  extravagance  of  passion,  in  his 
hero,  on  the  occasion  of  his  death.    But  the 
tale  altogether  has  so  much  of  the  romantic, 
the  bombast,  and  even  the  puerile,  with  some 
contradiction    of   well    authenticated  facts, 
and  some  stories  bearing  their  own  contra- 
diction,   that   sober  judgement,   disgusted, 
might  incline  to  reject  all  in  a  lump,  and 
conclude  that,  us  Xenophon  has  passed  all 
by,  there  was  nothing  ^¥Orth  historical  no- 


tice. It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  modern  writer 
of  history  however  to  look  farther;  and  we 
find  testimony  from  an  early  and  very  re- 
spectable author,  that  will  require  attention. 
It  has  been  incidentally  only  that  Poiybius 
has  been  led  to  mention  Pelopidas.  He 
gives  no  particulars,  but  he  speaks  of  it  as  a 
matter  well  known  in  his  time,  '  that  the 
'  mismanagement  of  Pelopidas  in  Thessaly 
'  produced  serious  ill  consequences  to 
'  Thebes,  and,  especially,  great  loss  of  re- 

'  putation:'  '£&a4'S  f^u  Qr,Sa.tovq  /:^!y<»^a,  xa- 
TiAfcTE  Js  T>!»  ai/Iif  ■sr^oysyivrifiEiriv  S'.^a'j.    Polyb. 

1.8.  p. 512.  Xenophon's  three  words,  tho 
less  strong,  are  perfectly  eonsonaut  to  this. 
They  occur  in  his  account  of  Alexander  of 
Phera;,  who,  he  says,  was  ;^aA£a-o;  0>)?aioi{ 
<B!o>,ifA.K)i  (Hel.  1.6.  c.  4.  s.35.)  '  an  enemy 
'  who  altogether  pressed  hard  upon  Thebes.' 
Fortunately  then,  for  this  part  of  the  history, 
where  Xenophon  so  fails  us,  and  Plutarch, 
straining  at  panegyric  for  his  fellowcountry- 
meu  the  Boeotians,  is  so  extravagant,  we  find 
Diodorus  rational.  Pausanias  has  also  given 
some  circumstances  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Thebans  in  Thessaly :  but  the  account 
of  Diodorus  is  the  only  one  in  which  con- 
nection has  been  attempted;  and,  tho  in- 
clining to  partiality  for  the  Theban  heroes, 
yet,  under  correction  of  Xenophon  and  Po-^ 
lybius,  apparently  it  may  be  trusted. 

Diodorus  attributes  the  first  expedition  of 
Pelopidas  into  Thessaly  to  the  third  year  of 
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v,ho  had  old  and  extensive  connections  among-  its  cities.  Laccdromon  Xen.  Hel. 
therefore  being  now  greatly  relieved  by  the  victory  of  Archidaauis,  by  ^  '^j^'  '* 
the  dissention  growing  in  the  Theban  confederacy,  and  by  the  distraction 
of  the  Theban  arms  in  the  northern  war,  it  was  proposed  to  send,  to 
the  support  of  their  Thessalian  friends,  those  forces  which,  of  late, 
had  gone  yearly  into  Peloponnesus.  The  Lacedaemonian  minister, 
however,  represented  so  strongly  the  pressure  of  the  rebellion  in 
Laconia,  still  supported  by  the  most  powerful  states  of  the  peninsula, 
and  so  urgently  solicited  the  continuance  of  cooperation  from  the 
Athenian  army,  that  about  a  thousand  foot  and  thirty  triremes  only 
were  sent  to  Thessaly,  (the  seaforce  perhaps  no  more  than  ordinarily 
was  stationed  there)  and  the  former  assistance  to  Lacedaemon  Mas  not 
intermitted "'. 

The  cordial  support  of  Athens,  the  force  of  mercenaries  to  be  added 
by  Philiscus,  the  growing  aversion,  among  the  Arcadians,  to  the 
Theban  cause,  and  the  troubles  in  the  northern  provinces,  with  the 
pressure  of  the  Thessalian  arms  upon  the  Theban  confederacy,  together 
seemed  likely  to  restore  a  decisive  superiority  to  Lacedsmon,  at  least 
within  her  peninsula;  and  then,  judging  from  experience,  it  was  not 
likely  to  be  confined  there.  But  the  able  directors  of  the  Theban 
councils  observed,  that  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  powerful  efficient 
of  this  change  in  circumstances,  had  been  negotiation  with  Persia; 
and  they  resolved  to  direct  their  attention  also  to  Persia,  and  try  if  s.  23, 
they  could  not  foil  the  Lacedsemonians  by  negotiation,  still  more  eflfec- 
tually  than  by  arms.  A  minister  from  Lacedsmon,  Euthycles,  was 
actually  resident  at  the  Persian  court.     Upon  this  ground  a  congress 

the  hundred  and  second  olympiad,  presently  under   the   command   of  Autocles,    to  the 

after  the  invasion  of  Laconia;  the  imprison-  assistance  of  the  tagus  of  Thessaly  against 

ment  of  Pelopidas  to  the  first  year  of  the  the  Thebans.     Tho  not  usually  giving  Dio- 

huiidred  and  third  olympiad;  the  Unfortu-  dorus  credit  for  great  exactness,   1   iiever- 

nate   expedition,   in   which    Epameinondas  theless  do  not  consider  this  as  inconsistent, 

saved  the  army,  to  the  same  year;  and  the  either  with  the  general  assertion  of  Xeno- 

liberation  of  Pelopidas  to  tlie year  following,  phon,    that   Alexander  was   a  troublesome 

The    first  dale  agrees  with  Xenophon,   the  enemy  to  the  Athenians,  or  with  his  more 

last  not.  particular   account    of    the    intention,    not 

'•  According  to  Diodorus  the  Athenians  pursued,  to  send  their  principal  laud-force 

$cnt  a  thousand  foot  and  thirty   triremes,  into  Thessaly. 

3  il  2  of 
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of  the  confederacy  was  summoned,  and,  in  pursuance  of  a  common 
resolution,  Pclopidas  was  sent  to  Susa,  on  the  part  of  Thebes,  accom- 
panied by  ministers  from  Argos,   Elis,  and  Arcadia.     The  Athenians, 
jealous  of  the  measure,  sent  their  ministers  also,  Timagoras  and  Leon. 

The  choice  of  the  Thebans  on  this  occasion  was  fortunate;  that  of 
the  Athenians  not  so.  A  man  at  the  head  of  a  party,  like  Pelopidas, 
Avill  of  course  be  zealous  in  the  interest  of  that  party;  it  is  his  own 
interest.  With  a  man  not  a  leader,  a  private  interest  may  have  more 
■weio-ht  than  the  share  he  considers  as  his  own  in  the  party-interest. 
But,  among  tlie  Grecian  commonwealths,  the  variety  of  public  interests, 
and  the  variety  of  party  interests,  was  such,  that,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  individual  interests,  which  nevertheless  always  might  occur 
in  political  negotiation,  circumstances  the  strangest,  and  apparently 
most  unaccountable,  were  continually  liable  to  arise.  Pelopidas  slighted 
the  Arcadian  minister,  Antiochus  ;  perhaps  the  more  readily  to  gain 
Xen.  Ilel.  the  Athenian  Timagoras;  with  whose  cooperation,  he  succeetled  com- 
pletely in  the  great  object  of  his  mission.  Lie  was  treated  by  the 
Persian  court  with  distinguishing  honor.  The  slight,  even  to  contempt, 
which  he  showed  toward  the  Arcadian  minister,  sufficed  to  bring  the 
marked  contempt  of  the  court  upon  that  minister  and  his  country '". 
A  Persian  of  rank  was  appointed  to  accompany  Pelopidas  back  to 
Greece,  bearing  a  rescript  from  the  king,  in  which  the  terms  of  his 
friendship  were  declared.  It  required  '  that  the  Lacedtemonians  shoidd 
'  allow  the  independency  of  JNIessenia;  that  the  Athenians  should  lay 
'  up  their  fleet;  that  war  should  be  made  upon  them  if  they  refused; 
'  and  that,  if  any  Grecian  city  denied  its  contingent  for  such  war, 

*  the  first  hostilities  should  be  directed  against  that  city:  that  those 
'who  accepted  these  terms  would  be  considered  as  friends  of  the  king, 

*  those  who  refused  them  as  enemies.' 
If  we  compare  the  style  and  spirit  of  this  rescript,  and  the  manner 

in  which  it  was  offered  to  united  Greece,  with  the  terms  and  circum- 

"•  Antiochus  had  been  victor  in  the  pan-  test  for  honor;  unless  we  should  consider 
cratium;  (Xen.  Hel.  1.7.  c.  1.  s.  23.)so  that  the  contempt  shown  him,  by  Pelopidas, 
it  should  seem  men  of  rank  and  education,     as   in    part   founded  on  Lis  low  rank  and 

even  at  this  day,  ingaged  in  that  rough  con-    manners. 

stances 


1.7.   c.l. 

s.  24-,  25. 
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stances  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  we  shall  hardly  discover  ^\  liat  lias 
been  the  ground  of  distinction  between  them;  M-hy  one  has  been  so 
much  reprobated,  while  the  other,  little  indeed  applauded,  has  in  a 
i-rtanner  been  thrown  out  of  observation,  by  the  imposing  abundance 
of  panegyric,  Mdiich  the  consent  of  antient  and  modern  writers  has 
bestowed  on  the  magnanimous  patriotism  of  Pelopidas,  and  of  his 
great  associate,  in  politics  as  in  arms,  Epameinondas.  But  we  may 
perhaps  be  led  to  think,  that  political  principle  has  been  out  of  view, 
both  in  the  panegyric  and  in  the  reproach;  that  the  merit  of  indivi- 
duals has  considerably  swayed  the  general  mind  ;  yet  that  the  great  dis- 
tinction has  rested  on  party-spirit.  If,  howev^er,  leaving  the  political 
.principles  of  Pelopidas  in  that  obscurity,  which  we  seem  without  means 
very  satisfactorily  to  illuminate,  we  look  to  his  political  abilities,  we  shall 
see  them  exhibited  in  their  fairest  light,  in  real  splendor,  not  by  his 
professed  panegyrists,  but  by  the  candid  cotemporary  historian,  not 
his  friend.  They  are  evident  in  the  success  of  his  Persian  negotiation, 
to  which  that  historian  has  borne  full  testimony  ;  and  that  negotiation 
must  unquestionably  have  been  a  business  abounding  M'ith  dithculties, 
and  requiring  much  discernment,  to  conduct,  and  bring  to  so  advan- 
tageous a  conclusion. 

But  the  Thebans  seem  to  have  been  too  much  elated  by  their  success, 
in  this  extraordinary  and  very  important  affair,  for  perfect  prudence  to 
hold  through  their  political  conduct;  whether  their  able  chiefs  now 
erred,  or  rather  popular  presumption,  in  the  badness  of  their  constitution, 
to  which  Polybius  bears  testimony,  Avas  not  to  be  restrained.  They  Polyb.  1. 6\ 
assumed  immediately  to  be  arbiters  of  Greece.  Their  summons,  for  a  !^"  ^^  j[^,| 
congress  of  deputies  from  the  several  republics  to  meet  in  Thebes,  1. 7.  c.  1. 
were  generally  obeyed.  The  Persian,  who  had  accompanied  the  return 
of  Pelopidas,  attended,  with  the  king's  rescript  in  his  hand;  which 
was  red  and  interpreted  to  the  co'ngress,  while  the  king's  seal,  append- 
ant, was  ostentatiously  displayed.  The  Thebans  proposed,  as  the  con- 
dition of  friendship  M'ith  the  king  and  with  Thebes,  that  the  deputies 
should  immediately  swear  to  the  acceptance  of  the  terms,  in  the  names 
of  their  respective  cities.  Readily  however  as  the  congress  fiadMiiet 
in  Thebes,  the  deputies  did  not  come  so  prepared  to  take  the  law  from 

Thebes. 


S.    ','/ . 
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Thebes.     A  majority  of  them  joined  in  the  reply,  'that  they  were  sent 
'  to  hear  prepositions,  not  to  swear  to  whatever  might  be  proposed. 

*  If  oaths  were  expected,  the  Thebans  must  inform  their  several  govern- 

*  ments  of  the  purport.' 

The  conduct  of  Pelopidas  toward  Arcadia  and  its  minister  at  the 
Persian  court,  unaccounted  for  by  Xenophon,  has  scarcely  been  the 
result  of  meer  caprice  or  resentment,  but  probably  of  some  political 
view;  whether,  as  before  observed,  to  gain  the  Athenian  minister,  or  to 
obviate  some  suspicions  or  prejudices  of  the  Persian^*.  It  was  however 
certainly  productive  of  political  inconvenieucies.  Antiochus,  however 
deficient  in  qualifications  for  minister  at  a  polished  court,  was  not 
without  some  just  feeling  of  the  indignity  put  upon  him :  at  his  de- 
parture, he  had  refused  the  customary  presents  from  the  Persian  court; 
ami  when,  on  his  return,  he  gave  an  account  of  his  embassy,  in  that 
assembly  of  the  Arcadian  nation  in  Megalopolis,  whose  very  title,  the 
Ten-thousand,  or  the  Numberless,  marks  its  tumultuary  composition, 
he  made  light  of  the  Persian  empire  and  all  that  it  contained  :  '  Bakers, 

*  cooks,  cup-bearers,  and  porters,'  he  said,   abounded  there ;  but  men, 
'  fit  to  fight  with  the  Greeks,   tho  looking  diligently,  he  could  see 

.  *  none.  Nor  did  he  believe  even  in  the  boasted  riches  of  the  empire ; 
'  for,'  concluding  with  a  joke  adapted  to  impress  the  multitude  he  was 
addressing,    '  the  so  much  celebrated  golden  plane-tree,   he  was  sure, 

*  would  not  give  shelter  to  a  grasshopper.' 

This  being  added  to  former  stimulation,  the  Arcadian  deputies  were 
chosen  under  an  impression  not  favorable  to  the  Theban  cause.  The 
powerful  and  popular  Lycomedes,  the  first  who  had  stood  forward  in 
avowed  opposition  to  the  Theban  pretensions,  was  the  Mantineian 
representative.  Not  simply  objecting  to  the  proposed  oath,  Lycomedes 
insisted,  '  that  Thebes  was  not  the  p'sje  in  which  the  congress  should 
'  have  been  assembled.'  The  Thebans  exclaiming,  with  marks  of 
resentment,  that  he  was  promoting  discord  in  the  confederacy,  he 
Xen. Htl.  declared  his. resolution  to  hold  his  seat  in  the  congress  no  longer;  and, 
the  other  Arcadian  deputies  concurring  with  him,  they  all  went  home 
togetl:jcr.  The  result  seems  to  have  been,  that  tlie  congress  broke  up 
without  coming  to  any  resolution. 

11  Disappointed 


1.  7.  c.  1 
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Disappointed  and  thwarted  thus,  the  Thebans  could  not  yet  resolve 
to  abandon  their  project  of  arrogating  that  sui)vemacy  over  the  Greek 
nation,  which  Lacedsemon  had  so  long  held;  long  indeed  by  the 
voluntary  concession  of  a  large  majority  of  it.  They  sent  requisitions 
separately  to  every  city  to  accede  to  the  terms  proposed;  expectino- 
that  the  fear  of  incurring  the  united  enmity  of  Tliebes  and  of  the 
king,  says  the  cotemporary  historian,  would  bring  all  severally  to 
compliance.  The  Corinthians  however  setting  the  example  of  a  firm 
refusal,  M'ith  the  added  observation,  'that  they  wanted  no  alliance, 
'  no  interchange  of  oaths  with  the  king,'  it  was  followed  by  most  of 
the  cities.  And  thus,  continues  Xenophon,  this  attempt  of  Pelopidas 
and  the  Thebans,   to  acquire  the  empire  of  Greece,  finally  failed  ^'. 

*■  Plutarch,  in  relating  the  Persian  em-  attempts  to  unite  the  Crrcian  republics: 
bassy,  has  labored,  with  some  ingenuity,  to  ^t«  to  fti  t??  xowij;  l>,iv6i^iui  'ivixtv,  i^x^  T?f 
draw  attention  aside  from  whatever,  in  his  c^cTs^ecq  ivtartiai  XH"  ""roi'  rsoitia-Sxi  tim 
hero's  conduct,  was  most  repugnant  to  the  o-TrovJiir — because  the  views  and  excrtimis  of, 
claim  for  him  of  being  a  Grecian,  and  not  each  were  directed  to  promote,  not  the  eoimnon 
meerly  a  Theban,  patriot.  He  has  however  freedom,  but  its  ouii  poxccr.  Folyb.  1.  ?;.  p.  ]  25. 
been  either  honest  or  idle  enough  not  spe-  Concerning  so  remarkable  a  transaclion,  we 
cifically  to  contradict  any  of  the  particulars  should  have  been  glad  even  of  such  reports 
reported  by  Xenophon,  which  show  that  the  as  Diodorus  might  have  preserved,  to  com- 
object  of  Pelopidas  was  to  make  Thebes  pare  with  the  account  of  Xenophon  :  but, 
mistress  of  Greece.  He  has  omitted  all  perhaps  because  he  found  notliing  that  would 
mention  of  the  congress  of  Thebes,  and  the  suppurt  eulogy  to  his  country,  he  has  omit- 
geueral  opposition  to  Pelopidas  there;  an  ted  all  notice  of  it  in  its  proper  place,  and. 
opposition  evidently  arising  from  the  cause  has  barely  mentioned  it  in  a  following  sum- 
Stated  by  Polybius  for    the   failure   of  all  mary  panegyric  of  Ptlopidas. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

Afiiiirs  of  Greece,  from  the  Failure  of  the  Attempt  to  establish 
the  Supremacy  of  Thebes  over  the  Grecian  Republics, 
through  the  Support  of  Persia,  till  the  Depression  together  of 
the  Aristocratical  and  Democratical  Interests,  and  the 
Dissolution  of  the  antient  System  of  Grecian  Confederacv, 
through  the  Event  of  the  Battle  of  Mantineia. 


SECTION      I.    • 

Difficult  circumstances  of  the  Theban  acbnhiistt^ation.  affairs  of 
Achaia :  Advantageous  constitution  of  Achaia,  and  advantageous 
character  of  its  people  :  Interference  of  Thebes  :  Generous  policy  of 
Epameinondas :  Impolitic  ilUberality  of  the  Theban  Confederacy. 
Miseries,  virtues,  and  injoyments  of  the  people  of  the  smaller  re- 
publics, exetnplificd  in  the  history  of  Phlius. 

TF  we  refuse  to  Thebes  the  credit  of  a  glory  genuine  and  pure,  for 
her  first  successful  struggle  against  the  tj'ranny  of  Lacediemon, 
we  have  Epameinondas  himself  with  us,  who  would  take  no  part  in 
the  revolution,  till  the  business  of  conspiracy,  treachery,  and  assassi- 
nation M'ere  over,  and  the  affair  came  into  the  hands  of  the  people  at 
large,  ready  for  leaders,  and  wanting  them.  We  may  have  more  diffi- 
culty to  decide  upon  the  merit  or  demerit  of  that  obstinacy,  with 
which  the  Thebans  afterward  persisted  in  asserting  dominion  over  the 
cities  of  Boeotia,  and  thus  denying  peace  to  Greece,  when  proposed 
upon  a  condition  which  might  seem,  on  first  view,  all  that  true 
Grecian  patriotism  could  desire,  universal  independency.  For  where 
was  to  be  found  the  sanction  of  that  peace?  Unfortunately  the  efficacy 
of  any  great  interest,  pervading  the  country,  was  overborne  and  lost 

in 
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in   the  nniltitiule  of  narrow,  yet  pressing-  intcixsts,   of  parties  and  of 
individuals,  dividing  eveiy  little  community.     No  s(;oncr  would  the 
independency  of  the  Boeotian  towns  have  been  established,  than  a  revo- 
lution   would   have  been  made,   or  attempted,  in  every  one  of  them. 
The  friends  of  Thebes  once  overpowered,  and  the  friends  of  Lacedaimon 
prevailing  among  those  towns,  how  long  might  Thebes  itself  liave  been 
secure  against  a  second  subjection  to  Laceda^mon,  more  grievous  than 
the  former?  As  far  then  as  these  considerations  may  apologize  for  the 
refusal  of  accession  to  the  treaty  of  Athens,  so  far  it  may  also  justify 
the  Persian  embassy ;   tho  scarcely  the  haughtiness,   which  success  in 
that  negotiation  seems  to  have  inspired.     But  what  should  have  been 
the  farther  conduct   of   Thebes,    to   secure   her  own  quiet,  without 
interfering  in  the  affairs  of  surrounding  states,  or  how  to  insure  quiet 
among  those  states,  without  the  possession  and  the  use  of  power  to 
controll  them,  is   not  so  easy  to  determine.     For  the  business  of  the 
honest    statesman,    amid    the   seldom   failing   contention    of   factions 
within,  and  the  ambition  of  interested  neighbors  without,   is  not  so 
easy  and   obvious  as  presumptuous   ignorance  is  commonly  ready  to 
suppose,  and   informed   knavery  often,     with   interested    purposes,    to 
al^rm.     How  ill  Greece  was  at  this  time  prepared  for  internal  quiet, 
M'hat  follows  will  but  concur,  with  all  that  has  preceded  of  its  history, 
to  show. 

AcHAiA  was  more  divided,  and  perhaps  more  equally  divided,  into 
little  village-republics,  without  a  preponderating  town,  than  any  other 
province  of  Peloponnesus.  Hence,  if  its  people  were  not  among 
themselves  quieter  and  happier,  yet  their  disturbances,  less  expanding 
among  their  neighbors,  less  attracted  the  notice  of  historians.  While 
the  Lacedaemonian  influence  prevailed  in  Peloponnesus,  the  little  Achaian 
states  were  mostly  aristocratical  republics.     In  the  preponderance  ac-  q^^  1353 

quired  bv  Athens,  under  the  successive  able  and  liberal  administrations  ^  5.  of  this 

.  Hist. 

of  Themistocles,  Aristeides,  Cimon,  and  Pericles,   support  from  that 

imperial  democracy  made  the  democratical  the  ruling  party  in  Achaia, 

and  brought  Achaia  into  dependence  upon  Athens.     By  the  conditions, 

afterward,  of  the  Thirty-years   truce,   to    which    the  combination  of 

enemies  and  defection  of  subjects  compelled  the  Athenians  to  submit. 

Vol.  in.  "  3  N  all 
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all  interference  of  Athens  boing-  forbidden,  aristocracy  and  the  Lace- 

!'■, '.^■..^"  ^"  dffimonian  interest  revived  tosiether.     Thev  were  however  not  so  corn- 
el tins  iiist.  '='  -^ 

pletely  restored,  but  that,  when  the  Peloponnesian  Avar  broke  out, 
Pellene  alone  joining  the  general  confederacy  of  the  Peloponnesian 
states  against  Athens,  the  rest  of  the  Achaian  towns  maintained  a 
neutrality,  till  the  destructive  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  gave  a 
decided  preponderance  to  Laceda'mon. 

From  that  time  Achaia  seems  to  have  remained  moderately  quiet, 
under  aristocratical,  or  perhaps  a  mixed  government :  for  there  seems 
ground  for  supposing  that  a  better  connection  between  the  higher  and 
lower  ranks  of  citizens,  a  truer  aristocracy,  with  less  of  oligarchy, 
whether  from  advantage  of  law,  or  of  custom  and  circumstances,  was 
established  among  the  little  towns  of  Achaia,  than  in  most  other  parts 

Polyb.  1. '2,  of  Greece'.  The  general  character  of  the  Achaians,  for  probity,  at 
the  same  time,  stood  singularly  high  among  the  Greeks,  while  their 
power  was  invidious  to  none ;  insomuch  that,  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
the  Lacedaimonian  and  Theban  governments  agreed  to  refer  a  matter 
in  dispute  (what  it  ^vas  we  are  uninformed)  to  their  arbitration.  In 
the  war  between  Thebes  and  Lacedasmon,  as  far  as  we  have  yet  traced 
it,  they  seem  to  have  maintained  an  exact  neutrality ;  except  that,  in 

Xen.  Hel.       the  extreme  danger  of  Sparta  itself,  in  the  invasion  of  Laconia  under 

1   6'    c   5 

s. 29.  '   '        Epameinondas,  the  Pellenians,  always  more  attached  than  the  rest  to 

Thucyd.  1. 2,  ^]^g  Lacedeemonian  interest,  sent  their  mite  of  assistance  to  their  dis- 
c.  y. 

*  Polyliius   says   tliat   the  merit   of    the  towns,  preserved  to  his  time,  (Hel.  1.  7.  c.  1. 

Achaian   laws,   as   they  stood   in   his  age,  s.  32.)  the  wealthier  and  higher  people  held 

was  derived  from  times  of  great  antiquity ;  the  principal  share  in  the  government.     But 

(Polyb.  Hifit.  1.  2.)  which  miglit  be  believed  it  appears  evident  that  Pulybius,  with  cer- 

on  less  authority  than  that  of  Polybius,  be-  tainly  the  best  opportunities  of  information, 

cause  it  is  not  common  for  a  system,  totally  could  learn  little  of  the  history  of  Achaia; 

new,  to  acquire  stability  and  flourish  at  once,  so    that   what   we   gain    from     Herodotus, 

like  tiie  Acliaian,  in  the  time  of  its  confe-  Thucydides,  and  Xenopbon,   may  be   con- 

deracy.     He  calls  the  Achaian  governments  sidered  as  everything  most  material,  of  what 

democratical ;  meaning  probably   no    more  was  known  to  anliquity,  till  that  bright  pe- 

than  that  they  had  a  mixture  of  democracy,  riod,  which  none  of  those  writers  lived  to  see^ 

sufficient  to  insure  isonomj',  equal  law,  to  but  which   fell  directly  under   the   view    of 

the  Many:  for  Xenophon  clearly  informs  us  Polybius,  and  of  which  his  detail  is  of  higb 

that  by  the  old  constitutions  of  the  Achaian  value. 

tressed 
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tressed  friends.  But  tlie  elevation  of  a  new  patron  for  deinocracv, 
preponderant  among  the  powers  of  Greece,  not  by  sea,  as  Athens  for- 
merly, but  by  land,  and  M'hich,  as  experience  had  shown,  could  extend 
its  arm  with  effect  into  Peloponnesus,  appears  to  have  excited  new 
ambition  in  the  democratical  leaders;  for  even  among  the  Achaians 
parties  existed.  The  democratical  party  in  Achaia  communicated 
■with  Thebes ;  and  the  Theban  leaders,  in  the  dilemma  in  which  their 
failure  in  the  late  congress  had  left  them,  received  the  communication 
Avith  eager  attention.  Disappointed,  and,  in  some  degree,  disgraced,  in 
the  eyes  of  all  Greece,  here  appeared  a  point  to  which  the  exertion  of 
the  confederacy  might  be  directed,  Avith  the  plausible  pretence  of  sup- 
porting the  democratical  cause,  and  the  cause  of  Grecian  independency, 
by  delivering  Achaia  from  subjection  to  Laceda;mon.  In  the  want  of 
such  an  object,  or  in  the  neglect  of  it,  their  influence  over  the 
confederacy  would  risk  a  rapid  decay.  The  establishment,  then,  of  ^  „  Ue\ 
their  influence  in  Achaia,  would  form  a  check,  Avhich  they  greatly  '-7.  c.  1, 

g    on 

desired,   upon  the  new  refractoriness  of  some  of  their  Peloponnesian  Diod.  J.15. 
allies,  especially  the  Arcadians.     It  was  therefore  resolved,  at  Thebes,  P-'^^^- 
that  the  army  of  the  confederacy  should  march  into  Achaia,  and  Epa-  oi.  1*03. ».' 
meinondas  was  appointed  to  the  command.  .  Dodw. 

On  the  other  side,  to  prevent  this  expected  invasion  of  Peloponnesus, 
the  passes  of  mount  Oneion,  on  the  isthmus,  were  occupied  by  two 
bodies  of  troops ;  one  under  a  Lacedsemonian,  the  other  under  an 
Athenian  ofticer:  but  the  alliances  of  Thebes,  Avithin  the  peninsula,., 
afforded  opportunities  for  rendering  such  precaution  vain.  In  conse- 
quence of  negligence,  at  least  attributed  to  both  the  commanders,  the 
Argian  general,  Peisias,   found  means  to  estal^lish  two  thousand  men 

on  a  commanding  height,  which  inabled  Epamcinondas  to  enter  Pelo- 

•I  -1         1  •  TT  •11--111       Xen.  Hel. 

ponnesus  witliout  material  molestation.     He  was  quickly  joined  by  the.  1.7.  c.  1. 

Peloponnesian  allies,    and  all  together  directed  their  march  toward  '^^  ^°' 

Achaia, 

Meanwhile  the  principal  men  of  tliat  country,  after  deliberation  on 

*  Dodwcll  gives  the  Acbaian  business  to     going  forward  about  the  same  time,  occupv- 
the  year  366,  and  the  Phliasian  to  the  pre-     ing  part  of  both  years, 
ceding  year,  367.    Thejr  seem  to  have  been 

o  N  *  their 
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their  critical  circumstances,  resoh'ed,  inster^d   of  either  attempting  a 
va'n  resistance,  or  betaking  themselves  to  the  wretched  resource  of 
flight,  to  trust  the  liberal  character  of  Epameinondas,   and  meet  hi  in 
Avith  a  declaration  of  their  readiness  to  commit  their  fortune  into  his 
hands.     He   did  not  deceive  their  opinion  of  him.     Exertina:  his  in- 
fluence,  and   perhaps    stretching  his  power,   he  prevented  banishment, 
yet  preserved  the   constitution   of  every  city  inviolate ;    and,   only  re- 
quiring pledges  that  they  would    be  faithful  to   the   Theban  confede- 
racy, and  follow  in  arms  wheresoever  the  Thebans  should  leacJ^,  he  con- 
ducted his  army  home '. 
Diod.  1.  15.        Pelopidas,  m'C  are  told,  so  held  his  interest  M'ith  the  Theban  people, 
Pelopid,         that,  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Lacedaemonians  till  his  death,  he  was 
constantly  in  tlie  office  of  Bceotarc,  by  j'early  election.     The  magna- 
Pl'ut  vii        "iniity    'iiid     steddy  virtue    of  Epameinondas    could   not  so   conde- 
Pelopid.         scend  to   popular   folly  and  depravity,  as  to  hold   popular  favor,   or 
even     to    avoid   sometimes    disgrace,    at   least    with   that   occasional 
majority  of  the  multitude,  which  wielded,  in  the  moment,  the  absolute 
Xf>n.  Hel.       sovereintv  of  Thebes.     His  indulgence  toward  the  principal  families  of 

1.  7    c    1  *" 

s.  31.  '  Achaia,  highly  disappointing  to  their  opponents,  who  had  depended 
upon  succeeding  to  the  honors,  and  profiting  from  the  estates,  of  fugi- 
tives, was  unsatisfactory  to  the  high  democratical  party,  throughout 
the  confederacy.  The  Arcadians  especially,  predisposed  to  blame  the 
measures  of  Theban  councils,  joined  with  the  Achaian  malcontents  in 
complaining  aloud,  '  that  the  interest  of  Lacedasmon,  rather  than  of 
'  their  own  confederacy,  was  considered  in  the  settlement  of  Achaia.' 
Clamor  from  M'ithout  so  assisting  party  Avdthin  Thebes,  the  interest  of 
Epameinondas  did  not  suffice  for  the  support  of  his  own  measure.  The 
Theban  people,  calling  themselves  champions  of  the  liberty  of  Greece, 
decreed,  that  regulators  should  be  sent  to  the  Achaian  cities.     Under 

'  The  story  is  told  in  the  original  in  these  0r,Saiot  iiyuHat'  x.ai  ovTa^ air^xSon  i'lxaJt.    I  have 

few  words :  U^a-nte-iiTm  J'  uvlu  tSv  ^th.riruv  endevored  to  give  a  faithful  interpretation 

'm  TJii  Aj(;a')'<»5,  it^vvuri'Jii  o  Ewa/Lt£ini>Ja;,  wrs  i*^  of  this  passage  in  the  text.    A  meer  version, 

^vyaitucxi  rove  x^aTij-'vc,  i^Ltirc  ■xiro^iTf'«»/i£Tar5-  without  dilating  in  some  parts,  could  scarcely 

<r«i-  <i\Aa  «7ira  ^afslV  tja^i  tZr  Ap^aiif,  n  fnh  be  made  at  the  same  time  faithful  and  in- 

Ci<^^a;^«b(    ifftffSat,     xai    axs^ov^)]0'il>    Wi    at  telligible. 

the 
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tlie  superinteiulance  of  the  reg-ulators,  the  ]\Iany  drove  the  principal 
men  of  every  Achaian  town  into  banishment,  and  clianged  tlie  govern- 
ments to  pure  democracy. 

It  soon  appeared  that  tlie  measure  of  Epanicinondas  had  heen  a 
measure  of  true  policy,  not  less  than  of  justice  and  humanity  ;  and 
that  the  popular  measure  superseding  it  was  as  unprofitable  as  tyranni- 
cal; disadvantageous  to  Thebes,  to  the  confederacy  at  large,  and,  in 
the  end,  sLill  more  to  the  Many  in  the  Achaian  towns,  whose  benefit 
was  more  particularly  its  pretended  object.  The  exiles  were  numerous, 
and  held  still  some  influence  in  every  town.  Uniting,  and  directin<»" 
their  whole  force  against  each  separately,  they  recovered  all.  No 
longer  then  moderate,  as  before,  in  their  politics,  they  ingaged  warndy 
in  the  Lacedajmonian  interest.  What  their  domestic  adversaries  suf- 
fered, the  historian  lias  not  informed  us  ;  but  he  says  that  considerable 
inconvenience  followed  to  the  Arcadians;  annoyed  noM',  on  their 
northern  border,  by  the  active  and  zealous  enmity  of  Achaia,  while  on 
the  southern  they  were  pressed,  or  constantly  threatened,  by  the  force 
of  Lacedasmon*. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Achaians  owed'  their  security  princi- 
pally to  the  troubles  in  neigboring  states,  ingaging  the  attention  of 
Thebes,  and  employing  the  arms  of  her  Peloponnesian  allies.  The 
situation  of  PuLius,  bordering  on  Arcadia  and  Argolis,  and  in  the  road 
from  the  isthmus  to  Lacedtemon,  made  the  acquisition  of  that  little 
city  nnich  an  objectforlhe  confederacy.  It  was  not  the  less  so  on  account 
of  the  remarkable  fidelity  with  which,  since  the  last  revolution,  M'hen 
Delphion  fled,  its  people  had  adhered,  under  all  fortunes,  to  their 
ingagements  M'ith  Lacedasmon,  and  of  the  spirit  and  success  M'ith 
which,  on  many  trying  occasions,  they  had  exerted  themselves,  as  well 
in  support  of  their  allies,  as  in  defence  of  themselves.     Their  zealous 

*  I  have  been  the  more  desirous  that  tlie  and   to  Epameinondas;    insomoch  that,   I 

learned    reader  should  have  ready   oppor-  will  own,  I  doubt  if  the  labored  panegyric 

tunity  to  judge   of  the  faithfulness   of  my  of  Plutarch,  were  his  life  of  Epameinondas 

interpretation  of  the  passage  of  Xenophon,  extant,  would    so    strongly    paint    the    real 

given   in    the   preceding   note,    because,   I  merit  of  his  hero,  to  the  penetrating  and 

think,  that  passage,  with   its  sequel,  does  judicious,   as  this   simple  and   compressed 

altogether  singular  credit  bolli  to  Xenophon  narrative  from  a  political  enemy. 

activity, 
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Xeii.  Hfcl.  activity,  in  the  extreir.e  danger  of  Sparta,  when  invaded  by  Epamei- 
g'o'_  '~'  nondas,  was  warmly  acknowleged  by  tlie  Lacedajmonians.  In  revenge, 
6.  4.  on  the  other  hand,  for  this,  the  Argians,  in  returning  from  that  expedi- 

tion, directed  the  usual  ravage  of  Grecian  armies  particularly  against 
Phliasia.  The  Phliasians,  utterly  unequal  to  meet  tliem  in  the  field, 
nevertheless,  Avith  only  sixty  horse,  pursuing  them,  so  completely 
routed  the  rear-guard  as  to  raise  their  trophy,  in  sight  of  the  Argian 
arm}^ 

It  was  the  common  misfortune  of  Phlius,  as  we  have  heretofore  seen, 
with  almost  ^11  Grecian  republics,  and  the  unavoidable  consequence  of 
sedition  and  Revolution,  to  have  emigrant  citizens  more  vehehiently 
inimical  than  any  strangers.  The  miserable  insecurity  of  those  little 
republics  is  strongly  marked  in  what  the  cotemporary  historian  proceeds 
s,  4—5.  to  relate.  While  the  Thebans  were  the  second  time  invading  Pelopon- 
nesus, the  Eleians  and  Arcadians,  marching  through  Nemea  to  join 
them,  MTre  persuaded  by  the  Phliasian  exiles,  that  the  appearance  only 
of  support  from  the  army  would  inable  them  to  recover  their  city. 
The  exiles  and  others,  accordingly,  to  the  number  of  six  hundred,  pre- 
pared with  scaling  ladders,  arrived,  by  night,  under  the  very  Avails  of 
Phlius,  undiscovered,  and  waited  there.  The  march  of  the  supporting 
army,  however,  was  observed  from  an  outpost  at  Tricranum,  and  indi- 
cated to  those  in  the  city  by  signals.  But  in  the  city  Mere  some  who 
held  intelligence  with  the  exiles.  These  hastened  to  give  the  concerted 
token  for  scaling ;  and  the  citadel,  ill  guarded,  was  taken  almost  without 
resistance.  Alarm  rapidly  pervaded  the  town,  and  the  people  ran  to 
arms.  The  exiles,  hoping  to  profit  from  the  first  confusion,  sallied 
from  the  citadel  into  the  town.  They  were  however  repulsed,  and,  as 
they  retreated  again  into  the  citadel,  the  pursuers  entered  with  tliem. 
But  the  Eleian,  Arcadian,  and  Argian  forces  had  by  this  time  sur- 
rounded the  town,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  scale  the  walls.  The 
threatening  horrors  of  a  storm  seemed  now  beyond  the  strength  of  those 
within  to  avert;  but,  by  a  series  of  exertions,  the  most  spirited,  perse- 
vering, and  well-directed,  they  at  length  repulsed  the  assailants  in  every 
direction.  Without  remission  then,  applying  their  whole  strength 
to  the  recovery  of  their  citadel,  they  eftected  it.  This  was  no  sooner 
4  done, 
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done,  than  their  cavahy  boldly  sallied.  The  enemy,  baffled  in  all 
points,  and  probably  weak  in  cavalry,  were  so  fearful  of  the  threatened 
annoyance  to  their  retreat,  that,  in  their  haste,  they  left  their  ladders, 
their  slain,  and  even  some  wounded ;  mostly  those  lamed  by  leaping 
from  the  walls.  Extreme  danger,  thus  fortunately,  quickly,  and  for 
the  moment  completely,  surmounted,  produced  emotions,  among  the 
Phliasians,  stronger  than  perhaps  any  known  in  the  more  generous 
warfiire  of  modern  ages ;  unless  where,  recently,  France  has  gone 
beyond  all  antient  example  in  illiberality  and  ferocity.  The  spectacle, 
it  appears,  was  striking,  even  in  those  days  ;  the  men  shaking  hands 
Avhile  they  circulated  congratulations ;  the  women  busy  with  cups, 
ministering  to  their  refreshment,  and  shedding  tears  of  joy ;  and  at 
length  (if  it  may  be  allowed  so  litterally  to  translate  the  strong  expres- 
sion) all  actually  seized  with  a  weeping  laughter'. 

In  the  following  year  the  united  forces  of  Arcadia  and  Argos  invaded  xen.  Hel. 
Phliasia,  to  revenge  their  defeat  by  ravage  of  the  countrj',  and  not  '■^'  '^'^' 
without  hope  of  so  distressing  the  town  as  to  reduce  it  to  capitulate. 
The  long  and  severe  pressure  of  a  strong  democratical  party  seems  to 
have  urged  the  aristocratical  Phliasians  to  cultivate  the  cavalry  service  ; 
so  that,  among  the  Peloponnesians,  they  appear  to  have  excelled  in  it. 
A  small  body  of  Athenian  horse  had  joined  the  Phliasian  ;  and  together, 
supported  by  a  small  chosen  body  of  foot,  they  attacked  the  Argians 
and  Arcadians,  broken  in  crossing  a  river,  and  with  such  success  as 
considerably  to  check  the  intended  waste  of  their  fields. 

But  the  unfortunate  Phliasians,  after  the  Thebans  became  masters  of 
Achaia,  were  so  surrounded  by  enemies,  that  all  their  energy  and  all 
their  success  could  not  inable  them  to  procure  subsistence  from  their 
fields.  Yet  they  still  persevered,  and  still  M'ere  successful.  TheTheban  -•  ^i—^^- 
commander  in  Achaia  entered  their  country  at  the  head  of  his  own 
troops,  with  the  force  of  Sicyon  and  Pellene,  strengthened  with  two 
thousand  mercenaries.  The  Phliasians,  finding  opportunity  to  attack 
the  Sicyonians  and  Pellenians  separately,  defeated  them  Avith  such 
slaughter,  that  the  expedition  was  pursued  no  farther.     Xenophon  has 

'  n«(1«5  Si  T'-y;  ■zcuc^itlai  Tsn  yi  Tw  otli  (AavtriyiJiw;  ux^ii,     Xeii.  Ilel,  1.7.  c.  2.  s.Q. 
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Xpn.  llel.  thought  it  a  matter  for  particuhir  notice  and  warm  eulogy,  that  a  Pelk- 
iiian,  connected  by  public  hospitality  with  Phlius,  being  made  prisoner, 
was  released  Avithout  ransom  ;  tho  the  wants  and  poverty  of  the  Phlia- 
sians  were  at  that  time  pressing.  Deprived  of  the  produce  of  their  own 
lands,  they  found  means  to  obtain  occasional  supplies ;  sometimes  by 
rapine  from  their  enemies,  sometimes  by  purchase  from  Corinth;  but 
both  throuoh  many  difficulties  and  dangers  :  with  difficulty  raising  the 
price  for  their  purchases ;  sometimes  by  collection  among  themselves, 
sometimes  by  borrowing;  and  then,  on  account  of  the  peril  of  the  con- 
voy, with  difficulty  finding  pledges,  even  for  the  necessary  beasts  of 
burthen. 

In  extreme  distress,  at  length,  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  the  Athenian  general  Chares,  commanding  a  body 
of  mercenaries  at  Corinth*.     Beyond  the  direct  line  of  his  commission, 
lie  joined  them  in  protecting  a  convoy.     With  such  an  auxiliary  force, 
they  arrived  at  Phlius  unopposed ;  and  then  they  requested  Chares  to 
o-ive  them  his  farther  protection  in  carrying  their  useless  mouths  to 
Pellene:  for  already  the  revolution  in  Achaia  had  taken  place,  Mhich 
restored  the  government  of  that  httle  city  to  the  party  with  which  the 
Phliasians  had  old  and  intimate  connection.     He  consented,  and  they 
arrived  there  also  unmolested.     The  market  of  a  place  so  friendly,  and 
with  which  they  had  not,  for  a  long  time,  been  able  to  communicate, 
ingaged  their  attention.     They  knew  that,  if  they  incumbered  tliem- 
selves  with  a  convoy,  they  should  certainly  be  attacked  in  their  return. 
Nevertheless  they  provided  themselves  to  the  utmost  that  their  credit, 
and  the  Pellenian  stores,  would  inable  them ;  and.   Chares  still  giving 
his  willing  assistance,  they  fought  their  way  home  successfully,    and 
carried  in  their  convoy  undiminished.     This  seems  to  have  been  that 
action   of  the   Nemean  glen,  in    which,  as  we  shall  find  occasion  to 
observe  hereafter,  credit  was  earned  by  ^Eschines,  an  Athenian  youth, 
afterward  of  so  much  celebrity  as  an  orator. 

The  small  population  of  Phlius,  or  the  small  number  of  those  whom 
the  ruling  party  could  trust  with  arms,  little  allowed   reliefs  in  these 
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arduous  duties.    But  their  activity  supplied  the  want  of  number.   They    1 
liad  scarcely  taken  a  few  hours  rest  by  daylight,  after  a  night  of  great  Xen   Ud 
fatigue,  when  they  proposed  to  Chares  a  new  enterprize.     To  check  '•  ''•  *"•  "• 
their  convoys    in  future,  equally  from    Corinth  and  Pellene,  and  to  *'  *  " 
extend  waste  over  their  territory  with  more  safety,  more  certainty,  and 
more  constancy,   the  enemy  were  fortifying  a  post  atThyamia,   on  the 
Phliasian  border  against  Sicyonia.     Cluires  consenting,  they  moved  so 
as,  by  a  rapid  mareli,  to  reach  the  place  a  little  before  sunset ;  and  they 
found  equally  the  workmen  and  the  protecting  force,  in  the  cotempo-  s.  23. 
i-ary  historian's  description,  some  cooking,  some  baking,  some  preparing 
their  beds  :  all  completely  surprized,  all  instantly  fled.     The  Piiliasians 
and  their  allies  then  profited  from  the  preparation  made.     Having  sta- 
tioned their  guards,  they  supped,  made  libations,  as  tbanks-cifrcrinos  »•  "^^ 
for  their  success,  sang  the  p^an  of  victory,  and  went  to  rest.     Imme- 
diately, however,  as  their  success  was  ascertained,  they  sent  a  messenn-er 
to  Cnrinth  with  the  news ;  and    the    Corinthian    administration,  not 
waiting  for  daylight,  hastened,  with  the  most  friendly  zeal,  to  press 
carriages  and  dispatch  them,  laden  with  provisions,  to  Phlius.     INIean- 
wliile  the  indefatigable  Phliasians  applied  themselves  diligently  to  com- 
plete the  fortification   of  Thyamia ;  and  thus  made  that,  intended  for 
their  annoyance  and  destruction,  a  post  for  protecting  their  territory, 
and  securing  the  communication  with  Corinth.     Convoys  passed  then 
daily,  and  Phlius  was  abundantly  su])plied. 

The  testimony  of  Xenophon,  which  he  has  had  evident  pleasure  in 
giving,  to  the  merits  of  the  Phliasians,  will  deserve  our  credit,  tho  he 
was  their  political  partisan  ;  yet  the  sincerity  of  history  will  require  our 
recollection,  that  a  very  strong  interest,  supported  by  very  strong  pre- 
judices, and  by  the  remembrance  of  past  sufferings,  bound  the  Phliasians 
to  the  line  of  conduct  by  which  they  earned  so  much  honor,  instigated 
their  activity,  and  in  a  manner  compelled  them  to  firmness..  About 
seven  and  twenty  years  had  passed  since  the  party,  noM'  ruling  Phlius, 
then  suffering  in  exile,  vainly  petitioned  Laceda;mon  for  assistance  Cli.c5.  f.4, 
toward  their  restoration.  Not  till  near  ten  years  after,  finding  a  more  ''"^1"=>  l^'st. 
favorable  opportunity,  they  had  succeeded  so  far  as  to  obtain,  through 
the  influence  of  Lacedccmon,  readmission  to  residence  in  the  city,  and 
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Ch.  s6.  s.  1,  a  promise  of  restoration  of  their  property.  But  that  promise  was  not 
fulfilled  :  justice  was  denied  them  by  their  fellowcitizens ;  their  resi- 
dence was  highly  uneasy  and  precarious;  some  were  compelletl  to  a 
second  flight;  and  it  cost  Laceda;mori  a  troublesome  war  to  give  them 
complete  reestablishment.  When  this  was  effected,  the  most  active  of 
the  democratical  party,  or  those  who,  with  the  watchful  Delphion, 
escaped  death,  took  their  turn  in  flight.  Under  such  circumstances, 
with  the  Theban  confederacy  triumphant,  there  could  be  no  hope  of 
peace  for  those  wlio  held  the  cit}^,  without  the  condition,  that  the 
democratical  exiles  should  be  restored  ;  whence  would  follow  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  democratical  party,  under  the  patronage  of  a  demo- 
cratical confederacy;  and  what  would  then  be  the  situation  of  its 
political  opponents  is  obvious  to  conjecture.  But  Xenophon,  in  the 
course  of  his  long  observation  of  the  troubles  of  Greece,  would  have 
had  frequent  occasion  to  see  that  all  men,  single  or  in  body,  are  not 
capable  of  that  firm  perseverance,  and  active  exertion,  which  their  own 
interest,  in  difficult  and  dangerous  circumstances,  may  require;  and  that 
those  M'ho  faint,  in  pursuit  of  their  own  good,  may  appear  uni'aithfui  to 
their  friends,  without  intending  infidelity.  Thus,  while  they  incur 
our  blame,  they  may  also  claim  our  pity.  But  hence  he  would  justly 
conclude,  that  men  who,  amid  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  most 
threatening  dangers,  are  true  at  the  same  time  to  themselves  and  to 
their  friends  ;  failing  in  nothing  that  their  own  interest,  their  ingage- 
ments  to  others,  or  a  sense  of  justice,  generosity,  and  honor  demands ; 
who,  in  short,  in  honesty  actively  pursue  the  best  policy,  deserve 
admiration  and  applause;  and  thus  the  Phliasians  seem  to  have  earned 
his  eulogy,  which  has  perpetuated  the  renown  of  their  little  common- 
TR'ealth. 
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SECTION    II. 

Jffairs  of  Sicyon  :  Euphron  tyrant  of  Slcyon :  Liberal  despotism  of 
JEiteas,  general  of  Arcadia  :  Principles  of  Grecian  Law  of  Nations 
and  of  Theban  Civil  Jurisprudence,  illustrated:  Public  honors  to 
the  memory  of  Euphron. 

DuRiKG  these  transactions  of  the  Phliasians,  which,    hv   insraoin"^ 
the  attention  of  the  Theban  confederacy,  contributed   to  the  quiet  of 
Achaia,  the  affairs  of  Sicyon,  more  urging  the  attention  of  tl)e  Theban 
government,   had  still  more   powerfully  the   same   effect.     Sicyon,  a 
Dorian  state,  frequently  at  war  with  the  more  powerful  Dorian  state  of 
Corinth,  on  its  eastern  border,  contracted  connections  with  the  Achaian 
towns,  its  western  neighbors,  such  as  to  produce  a  transfusion  of  the 
Achaian  institutions  into  the  Sicyonian   government.     At  the   time 
of  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  Sicyonian  constitution,  after  the  Achaian  Xen.  liel, 
model,  was  a  balanced  aristocracy.     While  the  Lacedemonians  yet  ^'  ^'  ^'  ^' 
held  their  full  influence  in  Pelopoimesus,  Euphron,  an  able  but  unprin- 
cipled man,  acting  as  their  agent  for  the  management  of  their  interest 
in  Sicyon,  was  first  in  power  there:  but,  in  their  inability  afterward  so 
to  extend  their  views  and  exertions,  Sicyon,  yielding  to   the  pressure 
of  circumstances,    became   connected  with  the  Theban  confederac}'-, 
and  Euphron  lost  his   preeminence.     Anxious,  beyond  all  things,  to 
regain  it,  and  careless  about  the  honesty  of  his  means,  he  represented  to 
the  leading  men  of  Argos  and  Arcadia,  that,  if  the  famihes  of  property 
Avere  allowed  to  hold  their  rank  and  influence,  Sicyon  would,  on  the 
first  opportunity,  become  again  the  ally  of  Lacedcumon ;  but,  were  de- 
mocracy established,  it  would  be  secured  in  its  present  connection; 
and,    with  due  support  from   them,  he  would   ingage   that  a  simple 
'  vote  of  the  people  should  effect  the  change.     The  proposal,  profligate 
as  it  was  from  Euphron,  involving  the  ruin  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
been  most  connected,  nevertheless  suiting  the  views  of  the  Argian  and 
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Arcadian  leaders,  they  sent  the  support  desired.  Etiphron  then  con- 
vened the  Sicyonian  people;  and,  in  presence  of  the  Argian  and 
Arcadian  auxiliaries,  he  proposed,  and  it  was  at  once  voted,  '  that  the 
*  government  should  be  changed  to  a  democracy,  with  perfect  equality 
'  for  ail  citizens.'  Election,  under  awe  of  the  same  forein  force,  placed 
Euphron,  with  four  others,  at  the  head  of  the  native  military,  and 
raised  Adeas,  son  of  Euphron,  to  the  command  of  a  body  of  merce- 
naries in  the  republic's  service. 

These  leading  points  being  carried,  Euphron  proceeded  presently  to 
show  how  much  more  glaring  is  the  temptation,  and  how  much  readier 
the  means,  to  become  a  complete  tyraiit  in  a  democracy,  or  under 

Xen.  Hel.       democratical  patronage,   than   in  any  other   political   circumstances. 

S.34.  *  His  mercenary  army  was  to  be  his  principal  instrument.     He  directed 

his  attention,  therefore,  first  to  secure  its  attachment,  then  to  increase 
its  numbers.  For  both  purposes,  the  indispensable  efficient  was  money. 
To  acquire  money  therefore  he  scrupled  nothing.  With  command  of 
money,  he  trusted,  that  he  could  find  support  in  any  measure.  The 
public  treasury  and  ordinary  revenue  of  the  state  being  very  unequal  to 
his  need,  he  made  no  difficulty  of  risking,  what  generally  excited 
violent  popular  indignation,  to  take  the  sacred  treasures  from  the  tem- 
ples, and  convert  to  his  use  the  revenues  appropriated  to  sacred 
purposes.  These  being  still  insufficient,  he  had  recourse  to  oppression 
of  individuals.  He  incouraged  accusations  of  Laconism,  as  attach- 
ment to  the  Lacedaemonian  party  was  termed,  that  party  of  whicli 
himself  had  been  chief.  Thus  the  property  of  many  of  the  weal- 
thiest families,  through  confiscation,  came  into  his  disposal.  When, 
after  a  short  but  rapid  course  of  violences,  by  the  attachment  of  depen- 
dents and  the  removal  of  adversaries,  he  thought  himself  strong  enough, 
he  proceeded  to  direct  his  measures  against  those  who  might  become 
•  rivals.  Procuring  the  death  of  some  of  his  collegues,  and  the  exile  of 
others,  he  got  all  power  into  his  own  hands,  and  became  truly  tyrant 
of  Sicyon.  During  these  measures  witlnn  his  own  little  state,  he  di- 
rected his  attention  ably,  upon  similar  principles,  to  the  republics  with 
Avhich  it  had  political  connection;  and  he  obviated  interference  of  the 
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confederacy,  partly  by  money,  and  partly  by  the  ready  and  effective 
service  of  his  troops,  whenever  and  wherever  required^. 

Where  a  people  had  not,  for  a  long  time,  experienced,  from  a  forciii 
enemy,  any  severe  pressiu'e,  or  very  alarming  danger,  democratical 
jealousy  would  sometimes  |)ervade  the  military  system,  and  make  all 
democratical;  as  among  the  Syracusans  at  the  time  of  the  Athenian 
invasion  of  Sicily :  but  wherever  frequent  wars  have  occurred,  demo- 
cratical jealousy  itself  has  soon  felt  the  necessity  of  remitting  its  severity, 
so  far  as  to  allow,  for  military  matters,  some  degree  of  monarchal 
authority.  The  Arcadians,  therefore,  wiiose  experience  of  war,  while  a 
divided  people,  M'as  large,  and  wliose  union  Avas  effected  during  a  war 
involving  nearly  all  Greece,  in  forming  their  united  government,  com- 
mitted the  military  establishment  of  their  democratical  townships,  under 
the  controul  of  their  Numberless  assembly,  to  the  authority  of  one 
commander-in-chief  for  the  nation.  ^Encas  of  Stymphalus,  being  raised  Xcn.  IFeL 
to  that  great  office,  saw,  with  a  just  indignation,  the  tyranny  of  Euphron ;  g"  '^  '^'  ' 
and,  nothing  forbidding  an  arbitrary  use  of  the  ill-defined  power  v/ith 
which  he  was  vested,  he  resolved  to  exert  it  for  a  generous  purpose. 
Leading  the  Arcadian  army  to  Sicyon,  Avhere  none  resisted  an  ally  in 
his  high  situation,  he  marched  directly  into  the  citadel.  Imitating 
then  the  liberal  policy  of  Epameinondas,  he  called  together  the  prin- 
cipal men  in  the  town,  and  sent  for  all  who,  v.-ithout  a  regular  sentence, 
had  been  forced  or  frightened  into  banishment.  Apparently  the  incon- 
veniencies,  resulting  from  the  reversal  of  the  measures  of  Epameinonda.s 
in  Achaia,  had  brought  the  narrow  policy  of  his  opponents  into  disre- 
pute, and  inabled  the  Arcadian  general,  with  the  concurrence  pro- 
bably of  Epameinondas,  to  follow  a  more  generous  system.  Euphron, 
therefore,  shrinking  before  him,  had  however  resources-  in  his  abili- 
ties, and  in  his  daring  profligacy.  Withdrawing  from  the  city,  he 
communicated  with  the  Corinthian  government,  and  managed  to  in- 
troduce a   Lacedaemonian   garrison   into  the  port  of  Sicyon.     On  the  ^  o,  3. 

»  It  were  endless  to  poiist  out  all  the  se-  stead  of  having  been  written  two  thousand- 

veral  circumstances  of  resemblance  in  the  three    hundred   years    ago,    an   accomit    ot 

French,  and  in   the  worst  times  of  some  of  transactions  (at  the  time  of  tirst  editing  this 

the  Greek  republics;  but  almost  the  whole  volume)  within  the  last  three  years, 
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merit  of  this  service  he  then  founded  an  endevor  to  apologize  to  the 
Lacedjcmouian  government  for  his  past  conduct,  and  to  regain  its 
confidence.  But  the  Lacedasmonians,  tho  ready  to  profit  from  his 
services,  were  slow  to  give  him  the  credit  he  desired ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  new  opportunity  arose  to  invitethe  attention  of  his  active  and 
versatile  mind,   bound  by  no  scruples. 

The  Arcadian  general,  apparently  little  a  politician,  satisfied  with 
having  expelled  the  tyrant,  left  the  Sicyonians  to  settle  their  own  afl'airs ; 
not  however  in  perfect  independency ;  for,  to  secure  their  fidelity  to 
Ven  Hel  ^-^^  Confederacy,  the  command  of  their  citadel  (so  the  Theban  autho- 
1.7.  c. 3.  iity  prevailed  in  Peloponnesus)  was  committed  to  a  Theban  harmost. 
But  a  cordial  and  lasting  coalition,  between  the  aristocratical  and  de- 
mocratkal  parties,  was  seldom  effected  in  a  Grecian  republic,  and  did 
rot  take  place  in  Sicyon.  Their  differences  prevented  measures  for  the 
recovery  of  the  port.  Meanwhile  Euphron,  versed  in  the  ways  of 
ingaging  mercenary  troops,  procured  some  from  Athens,  and  then 
offered  his  assistance  to  the  democratical  faction  in  Sicyon.  That 
faction,  to  whom  the  liberality  of  iEneas  and  the  leading  men  of  the  con- 
federary,had  denied  that  partial  support,to  which  they  thought  their  demo- 
cratical merit  intitled  them,  did  not  scruple  to  submit  themselves  again 
to  so  unprincipled  a  leader.  Euphron  was  received  into  the  city,  and 
the  force  he  brought  with  him  sufficed  to  give  his  democratical  friends, 
for  the  moment,  a  clear  superiority  over  their  opponents.  But  thus, 
making  the  Lacedcemonians  again  his  decided  enemies,  he  risked  to 
incur  the  vengeance  also  of  the  Theban  confederacy.  Intrigue  and 
corruption  were  his  resources.  Equally  daring  and  ingenious  in  his 
profligacy,  with  the  greatest  force  of  money  he  could  collect,  he  went 
himself  to  Thebes. 

Those  Sicyonians,  -vvho  had  been  recalled  from  banishment  by  the 
generous  despotism  of  the  Arcadian  general,  informed  of  Euphron's 
journey,  and  of  the  preparation  he  had  made  for  it,  were  in  high  alarm. 
To  obviate  the  consequences,  some  of  them  went  directly  to  Thebes. 
But  their  alarm  was  greatly  increased  when  they  saw  how  mcII  Euphron 
was  received,  and  to  what  intimate  communication  admitted,  by  some 
of  the  Thebans  in  power.     In  the  vehemence  of  their  fear  then,  of 


1  1  bein 
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being  again  subjected  to  his  tyranny,  they  were  ready  to  dare  anything. 
In  the  citadel,  M'hile  the  council  was  sitting  there,  and,  apparently, 
without  a  prospect  of  making  their  escape,  they  assassinated  him.  They 
were  immediately  apprehended,  and  carried  before  the  council,  which 
was  the  principal  criminal  tribunal  of  Thebes. 

It  cannot  but  be  matter  of  just  curiosity  to  know  wliat  were  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  criminal  law  in  Thebes,  in  the  age  of  Epamci- 
nondas,  when  Thebes,  after  Athens  and  Lacedaimon,  was  aspiring  at 
the  supremacy  of  Greece;  and  the  picture  preserved  to  us,  by  the 
masterly  hand  of  the  coteraporary  historian,  is  highly  curious.  A  prin- 
cipal magistrate  delivered  the  charge  against  the  assassins,  thus : 

'  Citizens,  we  institute  a  capital  accusation   against  these  men,  for 

*  the  murder  of  Euphron.  tfnjust  and  impious  deeds,  which  good  men 
'  avoid  and  abhor,  even  the  wicked  perpetrate,  commonly,  in  some 

*  anxiety  for  concealment;  but  the  audaciousness  and  profligacy  of 
'  t-liese  men  has  been  such,  that,  almost  in  presence  of  us  the  chief 
'  magistrates,  and  of  you,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  absolve  or  condemn, 

*  they  have  assumed  to  themselves  to  put  a  man  to  death.     If  they 

*  then  escape  capital  punishment,  what  stranger  will  hereafter  with  any 
'  conhdence  enter  your  city  ?     Where  is  the  jurisdiction  of  your  state^ 

*  if  any  stranger  is  allowed,  at  his  pleasure,  to  kill  another,  before  it 
'  is  declared  what  has  been  the  object  of  either,  in  coming  hither? 
'  We  therefore  prosecute  these  men  as  offenders,  in  tlie  highest  degree, 
'  against  divine  and  human  laws,  and  singularly  guilty  of  contempt  of 
'  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state.  It  depends  upon  you,  after  hearing 
'  them,  to  pronounce  tlirir  doom,' 

The  Sicyonians  denied  the  charge;  except  one,  who,  in  taking  the 
whole  blame,  boldly  claimed  merit  for  the  deed:  '  To  contemn  your 
'  jurisdiction,  Thebans,'  he  said,  '  for  one  who  knows  he  is  at  your 
'  mercy,  is  impossible.     In  v/hat  confidence,  then,   I   killed  this  man, 

*  I  will  declare  to  you  :  It  was,  first,  that  I  thought  it  just;  and  then,  that 
'  I  trusted  you  would  judge  of  it  justly.     For  I  knew  that  yourselves, 

*  when  you  arrested  Archias  and  Hypates,  for  crimes  similar  to  those 

*  of  Euphron,  did  not  wait  for  the  formality  of  a  trial,  but  used  the 

*  means  in  your  power   for  inflicting  instant  punishment;  holding, 

'  that 
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'  that  men  eminently  wicked,  notoriously  traitors,  and  usurpers  of 
'  soverein  authority,  are  condemned  to  death  by  the  common  sentence 
'  of  mankind.' 

He  proceeded  then  to  state  the  crimes  of  Euphron  against  gods  and 
men:  stripping  the  temples  of  Sicyon,  rich  in  dedicated  gold  and  silver^: 
betraying  the  Lacedaemonians/  betraying  the  confederacy,  tyrannizing 
over  his  fellowcitizens,  raising  slaves  to  honorable  situations,  and,  as 
his  interest  instigated,  putting  to  death,  banishing,  or  ruining  by 
confiscati-on,  the  worthiest  of  the  people :  *  after  this,'  continued  the 
-accused,   '  introducing  the  Athenians,    the  most  determined  of  your 

*  enemies;  with  their  cooperation  opposing  your  harmost  in  arms,  and 
'  unable  so  to  carry  his  purpose,  finally   coming  here  prepared    with 

*  money, — Had  he  come  in  arms  and  I  had  killed  him,  you  would  have 

*  thanked  me.     Coming  then  with  money,  to  procure  by   corruption 

*  your  favor',  that  he  might  again  be  master  of  our   city,  how  for 

*  striking  the  blow  of  justice  against  him,  can  you  justly  con- 
'  demn  me?     Tlie  violence  of  an  open  enemy,  injurious  indeed,  is  not 

*  necessarily  unjust;  but  bribery  is  intrinsically  unjust,  injurious,  and 

*  disj^racins:. 

'  If  nevertheless,  being  my  enemy,  Euphron  had  been  your  friend, 
'  I  would  not  pretend  to  justify  killing  him  in  your  city  :  but  so  grossly 
'  a  traitor  as  he   was  to  you,  how  could  he  be  more  my  enemy  than 

*  yours?  He  came  hither,  it  may  said,  freely.  But  if,  before  he  en- 
'  tered  your  territory,  putting  him  to  death  would  have  been  merito- 
'  rious,  how,  when  he  came  with  the  purpose  of  adding  to  his  former 

*  crimes,  can  it  be  maintained  that  he  has  not  suffered  justly  ?  Where, 
^  among  the  Greeks,  are  not  traitors,  deserters,  and  tyrants,  held  as 
'  outlaws ;  rejected  from  divine  protection,  and  out  of  all  compact 
'  with  men  "  ? 

•  Avu^'.jAXTa.  fuller   explanation   of  tlie    phrase    irTrov^a,; 

.  *  This  may  seem  a  strojig  expression,  for  an-o Jslfai,  the  reader,  desirous  of  it,  may  see 

one  in  the  prisoner's   situation  to  use,  but  the  fourth  section  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 

it  certainly  does  not  go  beyond  the  original,  this   History,  toward    the   conclusion;    and 

O;  h  x^iiiJ.a.rct.  nX^i  i!!ue^u<rxivufA.ivo(,  li^ -rouTim;  for  conrirmation    of   that   explanation,  the 

t/xSf  hxtph^uv.   X.  T.  t.  fifth    section   of  the   twenty-third  chapter, 

XIm   ix^i    E?i>,-/;in   crwojJ'ii?    airohT^ai    v  toward  the  middle. 
S^oicratif   h  iriihtt  «i1o/*oA»is,  15  Tf^ansij;  For 

'  You 
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'  You  have  yourselves  decided,  by  a  decree,  that  fugitives  may  be 
'  apprehended,  througliout  the  confederacy,  and  carried  to  their  proper 
'  city.  Can  it  tlien  be  contended,'  that  the  exile  who  returns,  uu- 
'  authorized  by  a  common  decree  of  tlie  confederate  states,  may  not 
'  justly  be  put  to  death?  I  affirm  that,  if  you  condemn  me,  you  will 
'  avenge  the  most  injurious  of  all  your  enemies  ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
'  if  you  determine  that  I  have  done  well,  you  will  clearly  participate 
'  in  justice,  done  to  yourselves,  and  to  all  your  allies.* 

We  have  akeady  had  too  many  occasions  to  observe  the  familiarity 
of  the  Greeks  with  assassination  :  a  crime  which  the  better  policy, 
scarcely  less  than  the  better  religion  and  morality,  of  modern  times, 
had  taught  utterly  to  abhor,  till  a  singularly  profligate  faction  ia 
France,  with  the  impudently  arrogated  title  of  philosophers,  lately 
attempted  to  give  new  vogue  to  the  atrocious  baseness.  If  palliation 
can  be  for  such  a  crime  (for  excuse  cannot)  it  must  arise  from  poli- 
tical circumstances  as  unfortunate  as  those  of  Greece;  among  whose 
diminutive  states,  eternally  struggling  for  an  ill-understood  civil  free- 
dom, and  an  impossible  political  independency,  political  difficulties 
were  always  existing,  political  necessities  often  arising,  which  a 
state  of  extensive  dominion,  with  large  population,  cannot  know.  To 
those  difficulties  and  necessities,  apparently,  should  be  attributed,  in  a 
grcctt  degree,  the  striking  imperfections  of  the  Grecian  administration 
of  justice.  Political  dangers  were  forever  too  closely  pressmg  around, 
to  allow  a  strict  adherence  to  fixed  law  and  regular  proceeding.  The 
little  republic  was  continually  in  circumstances,  in  which  the  senate  of 
more  powerful  Rome  would  commit  absolute  authority  to  the  consuls, 
by  charging  them  to  guard  against  detriment  to  the  commonwealth. 
It  is  obvious  how  political  interests  would  be  likely  to  interfere  with 
the  judgement  on  the  death  of  Euphron.  Epameinondas  himself,  to 
"support  his  S3'stem  of  liberal  policy  toward  the  states  ingaged,  or  likely 
to  ingage,  in  the  Theban  confederacy,  might  find  it  necessary  to 
concur,  if  not  in  declaring  approbation  of  the  murder  of  Euphron,  yet 
in  screening  the  assassin.  Nevertheless  we  cannot  without  some  wonder 
observe  the  extreme  deficiency  of  principle,  and  confusion  of  prin- 
ciple ;  both  what  could  with  advantage  be  applied  to  the  regulation 
Vol.  III.       .  3  P  of 
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of  the  conduct  of  independent  states  toward  each  other,  and  what  .might 
direct  the  dispensation  of  justice,  within  any  state,  to  its  own  people, 
which  are  striking  in  these  speeches  reported  by  Xenophon ;  speeches 
intended  by  him,  if  not  for  an  exact  representation  of  what  was  actu- 
ally said  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  yet  certainly  for 
what  was  proper,  or  at  least  probable,  to  have  been  said.  Avoiding 
however,  as  usual,  to  give  any  opinion  of  his  own  upon  the  subject,  he 

Xen.  Hel.      proceeds  to  state  the  result,  '  that  the  Theban  council  declared  Euphron 

s.  8.    ^'       '  ^°  have  suffered  justly.' 

That  there  should  remain,  in  Sicyon,  men  disposed  to  do  the  memory 
of  Euphron  honor,  those  Avho  have  been  accustomed  to  observe  the 
ways  in  which  political  party  interest  is  put  forward,  will  not  be  sur- 
prized. It  was  the  business  of  those,  with  whom  he  had  been  princi- 
pally connected,  to  obviate  the  probable  acquisition  of  ascendancy  by 
the  party  which  opposed  him ;  and  it  was  with  this  view  that  they  held 
out  Euphron  to  the  people  as  the  martyr  of  the  popular  cause.  They 
sent  to  Thebes,  requesting  his  body,  which  was  not  denied  them  ;  they 
buried  it  with  public  pomp,  in  the  agora;  which  was  among  the  highest 
marks  of  respect  for  deceased  worth;  the  general  custom  of  the  Greeks, 
as  of  the  Romans,  forbidding  burial  within  the  walls  of  a  town ;  and 
they  procured  a  decree  for  lasting  honors  to  his  memory.  What  has 
passed  in  France,  in  our  own  time,  will  assist  to  make  such  transactions 
more  readily  and  extensively  intelligible,  and  to  give  means  for  a  just 
estimate  of  the  value  of  such  public  honors.  The  cotemporary 
historian,  commonly  confining  himself  strictly  to  statement  of  fact, 
makes  this  reflection  here :  '  Thus',  he  says,  '  apparently  most  men 
,  •  appreciate  political  merit,  by  their  private  advantages  or  sufferings, 

'  resulting  from  political  measures,' 
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SECTION    III. 

Aff'airs  of  Athens :  Atlietiian  exiles  :  Progress  of  change  in  Grecian 
politics  adverse  to  Theban  sitpremacy :  Alliance  of  Arcadia  with 
Athens  :  Insecuriti/  of  person  in  Greece  :  Alienation  of  Corinth  from 
Athens :  New  pressure  upo7i  Lacedxmon .  ])Iagnanimity  of  LacC' 
dcemon :    Uprightness  of  Corinth :    Partial  Peace :     Injustice  of 

.   Argos. 

t 
The  affairs  of  Athens,  from  the  restoration  of  the  democracy,  now  seven 
and  thirty  years  ",  appear  to  have  been  administered  with  general  pru- 
dence. The  rarity  of  the  mention  of  them,  in  the  cotemporary  Athenian 
historian's  general  account  of  Grecian  affairs,  implies  that,  compared 
at  least  with  other  Grecian  states,  regularity  and  quiet  prevailed  there. 
The  steddy  support  which  the  Athenian  government  gave  to  the  falling 
power  of  Lacedasmon,  and  the  steddy  yet  moderate  opposition  to  the 
new  ambition  of  Thebes,  are  positive  indications  that  the  popular  will 
was  wisely  guided,  against  antient  prejudice,  to  the  true  interest  of  the 
commonwealth ;  and  the  preservation  of  peace  to  the  Attic  territory, 
while  an  enemy  on  its  border  threatened  the  most  distant  parts  of 
Greece,  and  the  acquisition  of  new  glory  to  the  Athenian  arms  by  sup- 
porting the  allies  of  the  commonwealth  in  Peloponnesus  against  such 
an  enemy,  evince  ability  and  energy  in  the  administration.  Never- 
theless, under  the  Athenian  constitution,  with  the  Athenian  system  of 
jurisprudence,  the  Athenian  law  of  treason,  and  sycophancy  flourishing, 
civil  quiet  could  be  but  imperfect  and  precarious.  Many  Athenians 
accordingly  were  at  this  time  suffering  in  exile;  and  so  familiar,  among  Xen.  Ilel. 
the  Grecian  republics,  was  the  flight  or  banishment  of  numerous  bodies  ^  j\  *^' 
of  citizens,  that,  when  unattended  with  extreme  violence,  they  seem 
to  have  been  thought  scarcely  matter  for  historical  notice.  Xei;ophon 
has  mentioned  the  exiles  but  incidentally,  leaving  us  wholly  uninformed 

"  From  B.C.  403  to  366. 

3  P    2  of 
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of  the  time,  the  cause,  and  every  circumstance  of  this  new  schism  of 
the  Athenian  people.  For  the  modern  reader  some  information  on  the 
suhject  seems  M-anting,  toward  a  clear  understanding  of  this  part  of 
Grecian  history  ;  and  a  collation  of  the  antient  writers,  from  whom  we 
have  memorials  of  the  times,  Mill  furnish  what  may  be  useful. 

In  the  embassy  from  the  principal  Grecian  states  to  the  Persian 
court,  we  have  seen  the  Athenian  minister,  Timocrates,  lending  him- 
self to  Pelopidas,  to  put  forward  the  Theban  interest.  Timocrates,  as 
the   stories  reported  of  him   by  Plutarch  indicate,  was  a  vain  weak 

riiit.  vit.  man,  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  the  Persian  court,  delighted  with 
Asiatic  pomp  and  luxury,  and  fond  of  displaying  presents,  such  as  it 
remains  yet  the  custom  of  Asiatic  courts  to  make,  tho  at  the  risk  of 
exciting  among  his  fellowcountrymen,  according  to  their  different 
tempers  and  degrees  of  information,  suspicion,  envy,  or  contempt. 
Formed,  however,  as  he  seems  to  have  been,  to  become  the  tool  of  the 
able  Theban,  yet  it  is  not  likely  that,  with  a  coUegue  protesting 
against  his  conduct,  he  could  have  been  led  so  to  cooperate  with  the  man 
whom  he  was  particularly  connnissioned  to  oppose,  if  some  old  party- 
views  had  not  prepared  him,  and  if  the  expectation  of  support  from  a 
party  did  not  incourage  him.  He  might  however,  very  possibl}',  both 
wander  from  the  views,    and  miscalculate  the  strength,  of  his  party ; 

Xen  Hel        whence,  on  his  return,  Leon  accusing  him  of  neglecting  and  betraying 

1.7.  c.  1.       the  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  condemned 
s.  26.  ,  ,  " 

and  executed. 

^}^'?^  ^.  ^"        There  remained  yet  in  Athens,  as  various  passasres  of  Lysias  and 

of  this  Hist.  .  ''  t-         a  J 

Isocr.  de  Isocrates  testify,  a  relic  of  the  old  aristocratical  party  of  the  Four- 
ace,  p.^j  .  Jim^^rej.  jj^  ^ijg  actual  confusion  then  of  interests  amonar  the  Grecian 
republics,  while  the  Athenian  democracy  was  allied  with  the  aristocra- 
tical confederacy  of  Lacedcemon,  against  the  democratical  confederacy 
of  Thebes,  if  the  aristocratical  opposition  in  Athens  had  communication 
with  the  Theban  leaders,  the  complication  was  not  stranger  than  Ave 
have  seen,  in  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  during  the  peace 
between  Athens  and  Laceda^mon.  But  that  the  inherent  tyranny  of 
the  Athenian  democracy  pressed  severely  upon  men  of  property  in 
.  general,  is  shown  by   the  most  unequivocal  testimony  of  the   same 

great 
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great   orators,   the  ablest   advocates   of  the   democratical   cause.     A 
few  leading  men,  as  Tsocrates  complains,  grew  rich  from  the  public 
spoil;  while,  in  the  impossibility  for  any  to  live  in  case  and  security, 
the  city  was  filled  with  lamentation   and   complaint.      The  indio-ent 
multitude,  living  by  the  assemblies  and  the  courts  of  justice,  delighted 
in  accusations,  prosecutions,  and  the  whole  business  of  sycophancy ; 
incouraged  by  the  men  in  power,  who  held  their  power  from  that  mul- 
titude; while  men  of  property  were  so  oppressed  M'ith  arbitraiy  orders, 
sometimes  for  military  service,  sometimes  for  civil  office,  frequently 
for  coi:.tributions  to  the  treasury,  and,  on  any  complaint  of  severity, 
vexed  with  demands  for  exchange  of  property,  that  their  condition  was 
altogether  more  uneasy  than  that  of  men  who  never  possessed  any- 
thing. 

This  sketch  of  the  state  of  Athens,  given  to  the  public  in  an  oration 
addressed  to  the  Athenian  people,  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  after 
the  time  of  which  we  are  treating,  but  by  one  fifty  years  of  age,  as  it 
speaks  of  no  new  state  of  things,  but  rather  of  inveterate  evils,  may 
account  for  the  circumstance,  that  many  Athenian  citizens  were  in 
exile.  Those  unfortunate  men  then  combining,  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  town  and  port  of  Oropus,  in  Attica,  on  the   border  of  ^r 

'  Aeii.  Hel. 

Boeotia.     Those  who  directed  the  administration  of  the  commonwealtli  1-  7.  c.  -i.. 
•were  greatly  alarmed.     Fearful  probably  of  disaffection,  they  did  not  n  q   ^/-fj 
think  it  sufficient  to  assemble  the  whole  force  within  Attica,  to  make  01.  i03.  |. 
war  upon  the  refugees,   but  they  sent  for  Chares,  with   the  troops  he 
commanded  in  Peloponnesus.     This  afforded  an  opportunity  for  tiie 
Sicyonians,  which  they  did  not  neglect.     The  force  under  Chares,  and 
the  abilities  and  activity  of  the  commander,  hud  been  the  principal 
support  of  the  Lacedtemonian  cause  in  the  north  of  Peloponnesus.     As 
soon  as  these  were  withdrawn,  the  Arcadians,  no  longer  fearing  for 
their  own  country,  readily  gave  assistance  requested  by  the  Sicyonians, 
who  thus  presently  recovered  their  port.     IVIeanwhilc  the  Athenians, 
unable  to  obtain  any  assistance  from   their  allies,  little   confident  in 
their  own  means  for  attacking  a  fortified  place,  within  ready  reach  of 
support  from  Thebes,  and  perhaps  yet  more  fearful  of  a  party  -within, 

than 
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than  of  an  enemy  without,  came  to  terms,  which  are  remarkable ;  it 
was  agreed,  that  Oropus  should  be  held  by  the  Thebans,  in  trust,  till 
the  matters  in  dispute,  Mhether  between  the  Athenians  of  the  city  and 
the  exiles,  or  between  the  Athenian  and  Theban  governments,  should 
be  decided  by  a  fair  arbitration''. 

While  the  supremacy  of  Greece  was  yielded,  by  general  consent, 
to  Laceda^mon,  or  disputed  only  by  Athens,  it  was  scarcely  possible 
for  a  citizen  of  any  other  state  to  acquire  any  considerable  eminence 
in  the  nation.  But  the  depression,  successively  of  Athens  and  Lace- 
dtcmon,  made  an  opening,  which  Thebes  had  not  so  completely  filled 
as  to  preclude  competition.  On  the  contrary,  the  sudden  and  totally 
unexpected  elevation  of  a  new  candidate  for  empire  among  the  republics, 
appears  to  have  excited  emulation.  Lycomedes  of  Mantineia,  a  man  of 
larffe  and  liberal  views,  attentive  to  the  circumstances  of  the  surroundins: 
states,  obtained  assurance  that  dissatisfaction  was  growing  among  the 
Athenians,  in  consequence  of  their  not  finding  that  ready  return  of  assist- 
ance, to  which  they  thought  their  exertions  for  their  allies  intitlcd  them. 
Tho  Athens  was  still  the  confederate,  and  Arcadia  the  enemy,  of  Laceda;- 
mon,  he  conceived  it  possible  that  a  connection  might  be  formed  between 
Arcadia  and  Athens,  advantageous  to  both,  and  perhaps  extensively 
advantageous  to  Greece.  He  obtained  a  decree  from  the  assembly  of  the 
Tenthousand,  or  the  Numberless,  authorizing  negotiation  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  he  resolved  to  be  himself  the  negotiator.  The  proposal  was 
receiv^ed  at  Athens,  not  without  surprize ;  and  warmly  exclaimed 
against  by  many,  as  contrary  to  the  existing  ingagenients  with  Lace- 
dcemon  :  but  when  it  was  represented  how  greatly  the  connection  of 
Arcadia  with  Athens  would  tend  to  obviate  the  interference  of  Thebes 
in  Peloponnesus,  insomuch  that  it  appeared  to  promise  no  less  advau- 

"  Tor;  o'".i8-.i»a;oi;.  ovhU  ToJs  ^vfif^ax^*  s'^'i'  of  tlie  explanation  I  have  ventured  to  give; 

Br.Ttv,  «>.?.'  at:x^^i<^xt,  ©f.Saioi?  laa^ccxxTccBi-  but  I  want  the  information,  a  want  I  have 

^ifoi  To»  Og-iJ^ov,   ui'xt'   ^'xi?-      This  passage  before  had  occasion  to   mention,  what  the 

seems   to  ine   to  want  something.     All  the  Jixn  could   be,  which  might  be    reasonably 

translators   have   agreed  to  turn   it   nearly  trusted  ("or  an  equitable  decision  of  a  matter 

.ijike,  none  very  inielligtbly,  and  none  no-  in  dispute  between,  either  two  independent 

ticing  any  difticuliy.    I  l)ave  not  much  doubt  states,  or  two  factions  of  the,same  state. 

1 1  tage 
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tage  to  the   LacccljEmon'uins  titan   to  the  Athenians  theniJiclves,  the 

ohiections  mostly  ceased,  and  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  concUidcd.     It  •'^<-"- J'*-!- 
■^  .  *■  1.7.  c.i. 

was  stipulated  that,  if  Arcadia  should  be  attacked,  Athens  should  send  s.o'. 

a  body  of  cavalry  to  its  assista'nce,  but  that  this  auxiliary  force  should  . 

not  be  bound  to  march  with  the  Arcadians  into  I.aeonia. 

Lycomedcs,  in  returning  from  Athens,  unfortunately  landed  at  a  ;.  1. 
port  of  Peloponnesus  which  happened  to  be,  at  that  time,  full  of 
Arcadian  refugees.  His  death  is  mentioned,  by  tlie  cotemporary  his- 
torian, as  what,  in  such  circumstances,  followed  of  course.  Tho  wc 
cease  to  wonder  at  this,  after  observing  the  circumstances  of  the  death 
of  Euphron,  yet  it  is  a  remarkable  instance,  to  add  to  so  many  before 
occurring,  of  the  excessive  deficiency  of  provision  for  personal  security 
in  Greece.  The  treaty  with  Athens  survived ;  but  the  views  of  the 
able  negotiator,  how  far  of  a  noble  patriotism,  how  far  of  selfish 
ambition,  his  premature  death  has  left  uncertain,  mostly  seem  to  have 
perished  with  him.  To  judge  however  from  the  scanty  mention  of  him, 
by  the  historian,  his  political  adversary,  Lycomedes,  with  the  best  ability 
and  the  best  inclination,  unless  exception  should  be  made  for  Epamei- 
nondas,  seems  to  have  been  by  far  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
for  extending  peace  and  good  policy  in  Greece,  of  any  man  of  his 
time. 

After  the  death  of  Lycomedes,  Grecian  politics  continued,  for  some 
time,  to  hold  the  bent  which  he  had  principally  given  them  ;  but  the 
intuitive  eye,  watching  ^11  points  in  all  the  republics,  and  the  ably 
guiding  hand  were  wanting.  Soon  after  the  accommodation,  so  unex- 
pectedly effected  between  Athens  and  Arcadia,  an  indiscreet  speech 
in  the  Athenian  assembly  alienated  Corinth.  The  situation  of  Corinth, 
most  advantageous  in  peace,  was  most  unfortunate  whenever  war  was 
general  in  Greece.  Its  territory,  the  thorofare  between  the  northern 
and  southern  provinces,  could  not  tail  to  suffer  frequently,  and  to  be 
in  danger  always.  As  the  Grecian  confederacies  now  stood,  Corinth, 
cut  off  from  Laceda2raon  by  the  intervention  of  Arcadia,  Eleia,  and 
Argolis,  could  receive  ready  and  effectual  suj)port  only  from  Athens; 
and  thence  had  been  accustomed  so  to  rely  upon  Athenian  auxiliaries, 
as  to  have  incurred,  unawares,  the  danger  of  becoming  dependent  upon 

Athens, 


1.7.    C.4. 
s.  5, 
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Alliens.  One  of  those  imprudent  orators,  by  whom,  in  the  Grecian 
democracies,  the  policy  of  wiser  statesmen  would  be  constantly  liable 
to  be  frustrated,  speaking  to  the  Athenian  people,  extolled  the  wisdom 
of  the  Arcadian  alliance;  and  then  proceeded  to  advise  the  soverein 
assembly,  that  its  generals  should  be  instructed  to  hold  Corinth  also 
safe  for  the  Athenian  people  ".  Tliis  expression,  reported  at  Corinth, 
alarmed  the  Corinthians.  Immediately  exerting  themselves  to  furnish 
sufficient  garrisons  of  their  own  people,  they  relieved  the  Athenian 
ti'oops  in  all  the  stations  within  their  territory.  Careful  then  to  obviate 
just  complaint,  they  assembled  them  in  tlie  city,  and  proclaimed  by  the 
public  heralds,  that  if  any  Athenian  was  aggrieved,  he  should  give  his 
name  to  the  proper  magistrate,  and  justice  should  be  done  him.  In 
Xen.  Hel.  ^^^^^  conjuncture  Chares  arrived  at  Ccnchreie  with  the  Athenian  fleet; 
and  Xenophon's  cautious  account  may  give  to  suspect,  that  the 
Corinthians  were  not  without  reason  jealous  of  the  purpose.  They 
thanked  Chares  for  his  readiness  to  assist  them,  but  refused  to  admit 
his  fleet  into  their  port.  Settling  then,  with  careful  punctuality,  all 
accounts  with  the  Athenian  troops,  they  dismissed  them.  Thus  the 
commanding  influence,  which  Athens  had  for  some  time  held  in 
Corinth,  ceased. 
C.  lu  thus   guarding  however   against  treachery    from   an  ally,   the 

Corinthians  were  aware  that  they  were  exposing  themselves  to  the  com- 
mon enemy,  to  whom,  on  account  of  the  pass  it  commanded,  their 
country  was  so  great  an  object.  Their  first  resource  was  to  strengthen 
their  military  with  a  force  of  mercenaries,  horse  and  foot;  and  this 
sufficed,  in  the  moment,  not  only  to  secure  their  own,  but  to  inable 
them  to  extend  annoyance  into  the  hostile  territories  adjoining.  Still 
they  were  aware  that,  if  the  force  of  the  Theban  confederacy  should  be 
collected  against  them,  without  support  from  Athens,  upon  which  they 
could  no  longer  rely,  they  must  be  overpowered.  They  managed 
therefore,  by  private  communication,  to  sound  the  Theban  government, 
and  they  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive,  in  direct  terms,  incouragement 
to  send    ministers  to  Thebes.     They  requested  to  be  allowed  first  to 

*'  "Ojrui  Ku)  h  Ko|i»Go;  vStt  n  rf  J?(X4)  rut  Aht»iu», 

communicate 
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communicate  with  their  allies;  tliat  those  who  were  desirous  of  peace 
might  be  parties;  and  to  this  also  the  Thebans  consented. 

Then  they  sent  ministers  to  Lacedtenion.  '  They  were  bound,'  they  Xen.  Hel. 
said,  'by  interest,  by  inclination,  by  old  and  liereditary  friendship,  j  g', 
'  as  well  as  by  oaths,  to  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance ;  to  which  they 
'  should  anxiously  desire  to  adhere,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves 
'  could  show  how  they  might  finally  resist  the  confederacy,  which  had 
'  been  so  long  and  so  severely  pressing  upon  them.  But,  if  ruin 
'  threatened,  not  Corinth  only,  but  Laccdsmon,  then  their  first  wish 
'  must  be,  that  Lacediemon  would  join  them  in  making  peace,  upon 
'  the  best  terms  that  could  be  obtained  ;  their  second,  that  they  might 
'  be  released  from  their  obligations,  so  far  as  to  be  allowed,  without 
'  oflFence  to  gods  or  men,  to  make  peace  for  themselves  ;  and  this  they 
'  desired,  not  for  their  own  sakes  only,  but  with  the  consideration  that 
'  their  destruction  would  bring  no  benefit  to  their  allies,  whereas,  if 
'  preserved,  they  might  still,  on  some  future  occasion,  be  useful  to 
'  Lacedaemon.'  The  determination  of  the  Lacediemonians,  if  not 
prudent,  was  generous.  They  not  only  allowed,  but  advised  the 
Corinthians  to  make  peace ;  and  they  declared,  '  that  those  of  their  *•  9- 
'  other  allies,   who   were   unwilling  to   continue  the  war,  should  be 

*  released  from  their  ingagements  to  them  :  but,  for  themselves,  leaving 
'  the  event  to  God,  they  would  persevere  in  arms,  and  never  submit 

*  to  be  deprived  of  Messenia,  their  inheritance  received  from  their 
'  fathers.' 

The  Corinthian  ministers  returning,  Avith  this  answer,  negotiation  s.  lO. 
was  immediately  opened  with  Thebes.  Alliance  defensive  and  offensive 
was  proposed  by  the  Thebans;  but  this  the  Corinthians  refused:  it 
would  be,  they  said,  but  a  change  of  war;  their  object  was  a  just  and 
permanent  peace.  Admiring  their  resolution,  says  Xenophon,  under 
the  dangers  which  pressed  them,  to  refuse  taking  a  part  against  their 
friends  and  benefactors,  the  Thebans  granted  their  desire.  Peace  was 
made  with  them,  in  the  name  of  the  confederacy,  upon  condition  that 
both  parties  should  hold  their  antient  territories,  as  before  tlie  war. 
These  terms  were  extended  to  the  Phliasians  and  Epidaurians;  and  all 
parties  swore  to  the  treaty,  with  the  usual  solemnities.     The  Phliasians 

Vol.  in.  a  Q  then 
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then  immediately  evacuated  Thyamia  in  Sicyonia,  expecting  that  Tri- 
cranum  '*,  in  their  own  territory,  then  held  by  Phhasian  exiles,  under 
the  protection  of  Argos,  should  be  restored  to  them.  But  the  Argians, 
having  ineflectually  solicited  the  consent  of  the  Phliasiau  government 
for  the  exiles  to  retain  the  place,  claimed  it  as  a  part  of  Argolis,  and 
placed  a  garrison  of  their  own  troops  in  it.  The  Phliasians  in  vain 
called  for  that  legal  discussion,  and  judicial  decision,  of  which  we 
often  hear  between  state  and  state  in  Greece,  without  any  satisfactory 
information  what  it  was;  but  the  Argians  persevered  in  using  the 
power  they  possessed,  to  maintain  the  decision  they  had  themselves 
already  made. 


SECTION       IV. 

Considerations  OJi  reliick  the  conduct  of  Lacedcemon  xvas  founded : 
Disposition  of  Athens:  7iarrow  views  of  the  Grecian  politicians : 
Advantage  of  the  measures  of  Agesilaus :  Progress  of  dissention 
among  the  Feloponnesian  confederates  of  Thebes  :  JVar  of  Arcadia 
and  Elis.  Danger  of  Thebes  from  sedition  ;  cruelty  of  the  Thebans. 
JVar  of  Thebes  in  Thessaly  ;  death  of  Pelopidns. 

In  thus  freely  allowing  their  Peloponnesian  allies  to  seek  security 
by  a  separate  treaty,  and  at  the  same  time  persevering  themselves 
in  refusal  to  surrender  Messenia,  Avhich  was  the  condition  of  peace 
recjuired  by  the  Theban  confederacy,  the  Lacedtemonians  were  guided 
by  a  polic}^  certainly  magnanimous,  but  perhaps  not  less  wise  and 
truly  prudent.  In  the  inability  of  Lacedfemon  to  protect,  the  ob- 
ligations of  sacrifices  and  oaths  M'ould  probably  not  have  stood  long 
against  the  pressure  of  the  Theban  arms ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  a 
forced  service,  tho  it  may  promote  a  prosperous,  would  not  be  likely 
to  give  any  very  efficacious  support  to  a  falling  cause.  But,  for  them- 
selves, had  the  Lacedxmonians  yielded  to  the  requisition  of  Thebes, 

*♦  The  name  is  also  found  written  Tricranium  and  Tricaranum, 

had 
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liad  they  piiichased  peace  by  tlie  surrender  of  half  their  territory,  the 
rehef  would  liave  been  utterly  precarious.  The  argument,  tho  we  arc 
shocked  with  it,  wliich  Isocrates  has  attributed  to  Archidainus,  \vc  ^''""^^ 
must  allow  to  he  forcible;  that  the  establishment  of  the  Messenians  p.'fo-.'t.s. 
and  Helots  in  freedom,  in  the  neighborhood  of  LacedaDmon,  would 
be  the  more  dangerous  and  the  more  intolerable,  as  their  former  treat- 
ment had  exceeded  in  severity  that  of  other  slaves.  But  threatened 
and  distressed  as  Lacedajmon  was,  her  situation  was  less  desperate 
than  it  had  been.  Peloponnesus  had  now  some  experience  of  the 
Theban  connection.  •  Infinite  civil  disturbances  had  arisen;  civil  p.  54— (>o. 
order,  that  might  insure  domestic  quiet,  had  followed  nowhere;  and 
there  was  evidently  nowhere  any  general  satisfaction  in  any  change 
which  it  had  produced.  In  Arcadia  an  avowed  jealousy  of  Thebes 
prevailed,  and  symptoms  of  schism  in  the  confederacy  appeared  in 
more  than  one  part.  Of  all  the  advantages,  likely  to  result  from  these 
circumstances,  Laced^mon  would  deprive  herself,  without  any  fair 
hope  that  submission  would  procure  lasting  quiet. 

Lacedajmon,  moreover,   was  not  yet  without  powerful  allies.     The  ^^"-  '^*'- 
younger  Dionysius,  who  had  succeeded  to  his  deceased  father's  situa-  s.  12. 
tion  in  Syracuse,  was  disposed  to  maintain  his  father's  ingagements. 
In  Athens,   according  to  the  cotemporar}'^  Athenian  orator,   without  Isocr. 
any  general  disposition  truly  friendly  to  Lacedgemon,  there  was,   what  p/54'  * 
might  answer  the  purpose  for  the  Lacedajmonians,  a  disposition,  in 
just  attention  to  the  interest  of  Athens,  to  oppose  the  advancement 
of  Thebes.      The  zealous  advocate  for  universal  peace  among  the 
Greeks,    Isocrates,  was   one   of   the  many  Athenians   v/ho  saw,  witli  ^^^^^  j^ 
anxiety,    the   avowed   ambition   of  Thebes,    supported    by   growing  I'^^f^e  et  ad 

1111  .  -TT-  •  .       Philipp.  & 

power,  and  conducted  by  consummate  talents.  His  extant  oration,  in  ai. 
the  form  of  a  speech  of  the  prince  Archidamus,  son  of  Agesilaus, 
to  the  Lacedtemonian  assembly,  has  been  really  a  political  pamflet, 
admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose  ;  which  was,  at  the  same  time,  to 
incourage  the  Lacedaemonians  in  resistance  to  Thebes,  to  confirm  the 
Athenians  in  the  Laccdtemonian  connection,  and  to  reconcile  the 
Greeks,  in  general,  to  the  claim  of  Lacedsmon  to  the  territory  of 
^lessenia.     In  that  composition,  which  has  earned  the  particular  com- 

3  Q  2  mendation 
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Dionys.  Hal,  meiidation  of  an  elegant  and  judicious  critic  of  the  Augustan  age,  a 
deficiency,  tho  frequently  obvious  among  the  Greek  political  writers, 
is  nevertheless  striking,  and  worthy  of  notice :  no  principle  of  exten- 
sive welfare,  no  liberal  view  to  the  common  good  of  Greece,  is  put 
forward ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Lacedaemonians  are  incouraged  in 

Jsocr.  Ar-      that  narrow  patriotism,  whose  great  object  was  the  exclusive  power 

chid.p.76,  &  pjjjI  happiness  of  their  own  commonwealth;   recommended  however 
82.  p.  66.  ' '  . 

by  the  observation,  that,  under  the  acknowleged  supremacy  of  Lace- 
daemon,  civil  order  and  general  happiness  had  been  conspicuous  in 
Peloponnesus,  and  almost  peculiar  to  it;  M^hereas  anarchy  and  discord, 
public  evils  and  private,  many  and  extreme,  had  followed  the  change 
for  the  patronage  of  Thebes. 

The  caution  of  Xenophon,  inforced  by  his  particular  circumstances, 

has  left  us  very  scanty  information  of  the  slate  of  parties  in  Lacedaemon, 

during  all  thatdisasterous  period  which  followed  the  return  of  Agesilaus 

from  Asia.     We  gather,  however,  that  Agesilaus  could  not  always  direct 

Isocr.  Ar-      measures;  and  some  expressions  of  Isocrates  imply  that  for  some  time 

chid.subfine.  j^g  jj^  j^^^  hold  a  leading  influence.     The  Theban  invasion  seems  to 

Xen.  Agesil.  have  restored  it  t&  him.    His  ability  then  defended  Sparta,  his  liberality 

G.2.S. 04,25.  assisted  to  feed  the  auxiliaries,  for  which  the  public  treasury  was  un- 

Plut.  Vlt.  ,  '  ,       •' 

Agesil.  equal ;  while  the  misfortunes  of  the  country  were  attributed  to  the 

mismanagement  of  others,  who  had  held  the  ministry  ;  and  the  victory, 
obtained  afterward  under  the  command  of  his  son  Archidamus,  over 
the  Peloponnesian  aUies  of  Thebes,  would  tend  powerfully  to  confirm 
the  renovated  power  of  his  party. 

Events,  soon  following,  showed  the  justness  of  the  views,  whicli 
decided  Agesilaus  and  his  friends  to  advise  perseverance  in  war,  rather 
than  submission  to  humiliating  and  oppressive  terms,  for  a  precarious 
peace.  By  the  separate  treaty,  the  nominal  strength  of  Lacedaemon 
was  indeed  reduced;  but  the  alHes,  whose  cooperation  was  lost,  were 
so  exposed  by  situation,  and  so  unequal  to  their  own  defence,  that  it 
might  be  questioned  if  their  security,  in  neutrality,  was  not  more  advan- 
tageous to  Lacedcemon,  than  their  cooperation,  under  the  perpetual 
want  of  protection.  The  need  also  of  assistance  from  them  was  lessened, 
by  the  dlssention  growing  between  the  most  powerful  allies  of  Thebes, 
1 I  those 
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those  who,  by  local  circumstances,    most  pressed  upon  Lacedjemon. 

When  the  season  for  action  came  on,  the  usual  succours  arrived  from  B  C.S65.'* 

Syracuse  :  the  Lacediemonians  assembled  their  forces,  and,  no  interriip-  ^'-  '°3-  -i. 

tion  occurring  from  the  Theban  confederacy,  they  recovered  the  im-  1.7.  c.  4. 

portant  town  of  Sellasia,  which  since  the  Theban  invasion  had  been  *" 

held  by  the  revolters. 

The  first  movements  of  the  allies  of  Thebes,  in  Peloponnesus,  were 
against  oneanother.      In  Elis,  at  this  time  governed  by  the  aristocra-  *•  ^^* 
tical  party,  a  democratical  opposition  was  patronized  by  the  Arcadians. 
Irritated  anew  by  this,  while  anger  at  tlie  loss  of  their  dependencies  in 
Triphylia,  through  the  violent  interference  of  the  Arcadians,  was  yet  '•  ^" 
fresh,  they  resolved  to  recur  to  arms ;  and,  attacking  the  Triphylian  town 
of  Lasion,  formerly  theirs,  but  now  a  tributary  dependence  of  Arcadia, 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  it.     When  passion  urged  the  Eleian  CC.  365, 
anstocracy  to  a  measure  or  violence,  which  appears  to  have  been  highly 
imprudent,  we  shall  less  wonder  if  the  Arcadian  Numberless  assembly, 
no  longer  directed  by  the  wisdom   of  Lycomedes,   gave  way  also  to 
passion ;    so   that   all    consideration    of  the   great   interests,   not    of 
Greece   only   but   of   the  confederacy,  was  lost  under  the    existing 
provocation ;    and    it   was  thought   enough,    for  prudence,   that   the 
strength  of  Arcadia  sufficed  for  revenge.     The  strength  of  Arcadia, 
accordingly  without  delay  collected,  invaded  Eleia.     The  Eleians  met  Xen.  Hel. 
it,  M'ith  inferior  numbers;  and,  ill-advisedly  coming  to  action,   with  ^"^  {3^    ' 
disadvantage  also  cf  ground,  were  defeated  with  considerable  slaughter. 
The  towns  of  the  Eleian  highlands  then,   excepting  only  Thraustus,  s.  14- 
yielded  to  the  summons  of  the  Arcadian  generals,  Avhile  they  directed 
their   march  toward   Olympia.      No  resistance    was  found   there.     A 
garrison  was  placed  in  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Saturn,    which, 
with    an   intrenchment    thrown    around,    commanded    the    Ol3nnpian 
mountain  :   the  neighbGring  town  of  Marganese  was  gained,   by  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  prevailing  party  among  the  inhabitants.     The 
Arcadian  army  proceeded  then  to  Elis,  and  its  advanced  guard  entered 
that   unfortified  town,    and   penetrated  as  far  as  the  agora.     Being 

"'  I  cannot  understand  Dodwell's    reason   for   assigning  tliis  event,  against  the  order 
of  Xenophoii's  narrativ&,  to  the  beginning  of  the  former  catnpaiu,  B.  C  300'* 

however 
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however  there  cliarged  by  the  collected  Eleian  cavalry,  supported  by 
infantry,  it  was  driven  out  again  with  some  slaughter. 
Xen.  liel.  'f  he  distress  of  their  country,  in  the  usual  way  of  faction,  gave  joy 

s.  15  16'.*  to  the  democratical  leaders  in  Elis,  who  looked  to  it  as  the  means  of 
power  and  party-triumph  to  themselves.  Under  the  incouragement  it 
afforded,  they  opened  a  traitorous  correspondence  with  the  enemy, 
and  obtaining  the  terms  they  desired,  with  a  promise  of  support,  they 
seized  the  citadel.  The  aristocratical  party,  however,  exerting  them- 
selves instantly  and  vigorously,  recovered  the  fortress;  and  then  the 
leaders  of  the  democratical  party,  with  about  four  hundred  of  their 
followers,  fled.  Received  as  friends  liy  the  Arcadians,  and  incouraged 
by  them,  they  seized  Pylus,  a  town  of  Eleia  under  mount  Phoioe,  less 
than  ten  miles  from  Elis'*.  A  settlement  thus  acquired,  and  the  patron- 
age of  a  conquering  army,  gave  such  credit  to  their  cause,  that  numbers 
quitted  the  threatened  city  to  join  them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Eleians  in  possession  would  probably 
not  have  been  able  long,  with  their  single  strength,  to  support  them- 
selves. But  the  prudent  governments  of  the  bordering  province  of 
Achaia  saw  their  own  danger  in  the  fall  of  Elis,  and  the  preponderance 
which  Arcadia  was  acquiring  in  Peloponnesus.  The  distraction  of  the 
confederacy,  and  especially  the  violence  of  the  Arcadians  against  their 
allies,  operated  in  favor  of  the  Lacediemonian  interest,  and  already  the 
little  commonwealth  of  Pellene,  being  under  aristocratical  government^ 
had  ventured  to  renew  its  antient  connection  with  Lacedsmon'^ 
The  other  Achaian  cities,  professing  a  desire  to  avoid  hostility'  with 
Arcadia,  declared  however  their  purpose  to  protect  Elis,  and  immediately 
sent  troops  to  give  efficacy  to  their  resolution.  The  Arcadians,  their 
first  vengeance  against  the  Eleians  being  satisfied,  yielded  to  an  argu- 

'*  There  were  three  principal  places  of  Hel.  1.  7- <-5.  s.  17.     Xenophon  has,  I  think, 

the   name   of  Pylus    in  Peloponnesus;  the  not  explained  whether  the  return  to  the  La- 

Eleian,    here   spoken    of,    the   Triphylian,  cediTtnonian  confederacy,   here  spoken  of, 

which,  according   to   Strabo,  was   Nestor's  was  after  the  change  occasioned  by  the  march 

residence,  and  the  Messenian,  which  became  of  Eparaeinondas  into  Achaia,  or  after  the 

remarkable  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  partial  peace,  made  by  the  treaty  of  Thebes, 

"  "h^d  ya^  -adxiy  ■m^o(7£X(X'^i'>''-'-'^<^'  °'  ^i^-  to   which  the  Pcllenians   may  have   been 

\nnTi;  hi  tns  tii)  AoDnoai^atwi)  ffv^^c^itiy,  Xen.     parties. 

meat 
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ment  so  -well  inforced.     Desisting  from  fartlier  attempts  against  the 

city,  they  however  ravaged  the  country,  and  leaving  the  democratical 

Eleians  established  in  Pylus,  a  measure  with  which  the  Achaians  did  not  ^^'^  ^'^'' 

...  1. 7.  c.  4. 

interfere,  they  withdrew  home.     The  return  of  Elis  to  its  antient  con-  s.  ly. 

nection  with  LacedjEuion,  then  became  matter  of  course. 

While  the  able  leaders  of  the  Theban  councils  were  perplexed,  witli 
regard  to  their  interests  in  Peloponnesus,  by  the  violence  of  the  dis- 
sentions  among  their  confederates,  their  attention  was  called  to  the 
circumstances  of  Thessaly ;  and,  still  more  urgently,  to  matters  arising 
in  Boeotia,  and  in  Thebes  itself.  Orchomenus,  the  second  city  of 
Boeotia,  in  importance,  had  been  the  last  to  acknowlege  the  sovereinty 
of  Thebes ;  and  the  aristocratical,  the  most  powerful  party  there,  bore 
that  sovereinty  with  extreme  reluctance  and  dissatisfaction.  In  Thebes 
itself,  where  aristocracy  had  so  long  predominated,  an  aristocratical 
party  was  still  numerous,  but  the  chiefs  were  in  exile.  These' founded  Diod.  1. 15. 
tlieir  hope  of  restoration  on  the  political  sentiments  prevailing  in  P'  ^  * 
Orchomenus,  and  spreading,  in  a  smaller  degree,  among  those  of 
higher  rank  in  other  Boeotian  towns.  Communication  was  had  among 
them,   and  a  plot  M'as  formed  for  a  revolution. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  Theban  government  occasionally  to  order 
reviews  of  -he  whole  cavalry  of  Boeotia.  The  conspirators  were  mostly 
of  those  serving  in  the  cavalry,  who  in  Orchomenus  alone  were  three 
hundred.  The  time  appointed  for  a  review  was  chosen  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  plot ;  but,  in  the  difficulty  of  due  caution,  where  num- 
bers are  to  be  ingaged,  some,  faithless  or  disaffected,  were  let  into  the 
secret,  who  disclosed  it  to  the  Boeotarcs.  We  are  without  direct 
information'  who  now  guided  the  Theban  councils ;  but,  amid  the 
abominable  cruelty  of  the  vengeance  taken,  that  able  policy  appears, 
which  commonly  distinguished  the  measures  of  the  Theban  government 
under  Pelopidas  and  Epameinondas.  The  conspirators  of  the  smaller 
towns  were  pardoned  ;  the  Orchomeniau  cavalry  were  brought  in  chains 
before  the  assembled  Theban  people.  An  inveterate  hatred,  traced 
even  to  the  heroic  ages,  is  said  to  ha\T:  subsisted  between  tlie  Thebans 
and  Orchomenians.  The  death  of  the  guilty  cavalry  therefore  did  not 
satisfy  popular  animosity.    At  the  same  time  that  capital  coudemiiatioa 

■was 
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vas  pronounced  against  these,  it  was  decreed  that  the  town  of  Orcho- 
menus  should  be  levelled,  and  the  whole  people  sold  to  slavery.  Force 
only  could  carry  into  execution  such  a  decree.  The  Thebans  marched 
in  arms  to  Orchomenus,  already  deprived  of  its  leaders  and  its  cavalry, 
and,  becoming-  masters  of  the  town,  put  to  death  all  the  men,  and  sold 
the  women  and  children  ". 

The  danger,  which  had  threatened  the  existing  government  of 
Thebes,  being,  by  this  dreadful  execution,  averted,  the  leading  men 
had  leisure  to  direct  their  views  around:  and,  while  the  distractions 
among  their  Peloponnesian  allies  repelled,  circumstances  in  other 
Diod.  1. 15.  quarters  invited  their  interference.  The  aversion  among  the  Thessalian 
f,  ^.  cities  to  the  tyrant  tagus,  Alexander  of  Pherffi,  notwithstanding  the  ill 
vit.  Pelop.  success  of  the  Thebans  in  that  country,  kept  alive  a  Theban  party 
there.  New  oppression  from  Alexander  had  excited  new  resistance  to 
his  authority ;  but  his  abilities  and  activity  inabled  him  to  overbear 
his  opponents.  In  their  distress,  they  applied  to  Thebes  for  assistance; 
and  for  commander  they  requested  Pelopidas,  whose  military  talents 
and  popular  manners,  when  formerly  commanding  in  their  country, 
had  procured  him  general  favor  and  esteem.  The  supreme  assembly 
of  Boentia  was  summoned:  it  was  decreed  that  the  Thessalian  cities 
should  be  supported ;  and  Pelopidas  led  an  army  of  seven  thousand 
men  through  the  straits  of  Thermopylte.  Alexander,  with  a  more 
numerous  army,  on  advantageous  ground,  awaited  his  attack,  which 
Pelopidas,  perhaps  too  much  trusting  in  the  superiority  of  the  Boeotian 
heavy-armed,  rashly  made.  Pelopidas  himself  fell.  IfDiodorus,  Nepos, 
and  Plutarch  might  be  believed,  his  army  nevertheless  obtained  a 
complete  victory ;  but  the  concise  account  of  Alexander  by  Xenoplion, 

'*  According  to   Pausanias    (1.  p.    c.  15.  Dodwell  has  well  observed,  mych  more  ac- 

p.  740.)  this  transaction   took    place   while  curate  than  Diodorus,  but  unversed  in  po- 

Pelopidiis  and  Epanieinondas  were  absent ;  litics,  ill-versed  in  history,  and  inattentive 

the  former  prisoner  in  Thessaly,  the  other  to  the  course  of  political  events, 
marching  to  his  relief.     According  to  Dio-         Xenophou,   intent   upon   transactions   in 

dorus,  it  was  three  years  after  the  release  Peloponnesus,  in  which  he  was  deeply  in- 

of  Pelopidas.     Mistakes  indeed   abound  in  terested,    and  where  everything  passed,  in 

the  chronology  of  Diodorus ;  but  Diodorus  a  manner,  under  his  eye,  has  omitted  notice 

was  a  chronologer,  and  meant  to  be  exact,  of  these  transactions  in  Bceotia  and  in  Thes- 

Pausanias  was  an  antiquarian ;  generally,  as  saly. 

and 
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and  the  incidental  mention  of  the  transactions  of  Pelopidas  in  Tiiessaly 
by  Polybius,  imply  something  so  different,  that  allowance,  evidently, 
must  be  made  for  exaggeration,  in  the  panegyric  of  the  biographers, 
and  the  report  of  the  later  histoiian.  A  dubious  victory,  however,  a  ' 
drawn  battle,  Avith  a  large  Boeotian  force  remaining  in  the  country, 
may  have  afforded  great  relief  to  the  party  which  had  taken  arms 
against  the  tagus;  and  then,  wherever  that  party  predominated,  those 
honors  to  the  memory  of  the  slain  general,  which  Nepos  has  reported, 
statues,  and  golden  crowns,  and  lands  to  his  famil)'  (the  estates  pro- 
bably of  those  whom  the  party  expelled  or  desired  to  expel)  would 
follow  in  the  common  course  of  party  measures. 

Pelopidas  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  an  active,  enterprizing, 
bold,  and  generous  spirit,  very  popular  manners,  and  good,  but  not 
extraordinary  abilities.  Scarcely  equal  to  the  lead  of  councils,  or 
perhaps  of  armies,  in  the  great  and  arduous  circumstances  in  which 
his  exertion  had  contributed  much  to  place  his  country,  he  was,  never- 
theless, by  his  talents  and  his  virtues,  a  most  valuable  assistant  to 
Epameinondas;  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  lived  in  perfect  friend- 
ship, above  envy  and  jealousy.  His  death  was  therefore  a  great  loss, 
to  his  friends,  to  his  country,  and  to  those  allies  who  depended  upon  his 
country  for  support''. 

According  to  Diodorus,  after  the  death  of  Pelopidas,  the  Thebans 

'9  We  may  apparently,  trust  the  positive  and  even  there  he  does  not  say  vhat  part 
assertion  of  Nepos  and  Plutarch,  supported  Pelopidas  took  in  the  business,  but  rather 
by  the  less  explicit  testimony  of  Diodorus,  shows  that  he  had  no  certain  information 
that  Pelopidas  was  one  of  the  leaders,  and  of  it :  'Ef  yap  t?  rSt  (pvya'^us  xaraxi-J/si, 
he  would  of  course  be  among  the  most  xaQ'  *)»  ayEHTio-ajl;/  t>)»  Ka^jii'ian,  uiJ.o>-ciynfiiv!,i(; 
active  of  them,  in  tlie  conspiracj'  by  which  aTraA;  toiJtw  (tu  Xli'KQir'i^cc)  to  lag^u^.Hov  tow 
Thebes  was  recovered  from  the  Lacedxmo-  naro^^wfj-xroi;  aTrotfei/.ovc-i.  This  is  the  whole  of 
nians;  tho  in  the  detailed  account  of  that  his  testimony.  Yet  Plutarch,  near  two  cca- 
remarkable  transaction  by  the  cotemporary  turies  after  him,  and  near  five  after  Xeno-  - 
historian,  and  even  in  the  account  given  phon,  without  stating  any  authority,  has  not 
at  some  length  by  Diodorus,  the  name  of  scrupled  to  describe  the  Fingle  combat,  and 
Pelopidas  never  occurs.  It  is  in  summing  the  complex  contests,  oi  Pelopidas,  in  the 
up  his  praises  only,  where  he  relates  his  course  of  a  series  of  nocturnal  assassinations, 
death,  that  Diodorus  mentions  the  universal  as  if  he  had  been  present  as  a  quiet  spec- 
acceptance  of  the  report,  which  gave  the  tator,  in  a  theater,  where  they  were  repre- 
first  merit   in  that  business  to  Pelopidas ;  sented  oeibre  him. 

Vol.  III.  3R  gained 


1.7.   C.5 
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gained  a  second  great  victory  in  Thessaly,  and  Plutarcli  relates  that 
Alexander  was  completely  subdued.  Xenophon  aiid  Polybius  forbid 
intire  credit  to  this;  yet  there  seems  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
Xen.Hel.  affairs  of  Thebes  in  Thessaly  continued  to  be  ably  conducted.  The  result, 
as  we  learn  from  Xenophon,  was  a  treaty  of  peace^nd  alliance  with  the 
tagus,  and  ;ui  accomodation,  under  the  mediation  of  Thebes,  between 
the  tagus  and  the  Tbessalian  cities,  which  appear  to  have  been  altogether 
creditable  and  advantageous. 


SECTION      V. 

Tfwasioti  of  Eleia  by  the  Arcadians,  of  Arcadia  by  the  Lacedaemonians  : 
Arcadian  Eparites,  or  select  Jllilitia  :  Liberality  in  Grecian  law  of 
•war.     Interference  of  the  Arcadians  in  the  presidency  of  the  Olympian 
festival;   battle  of  Olympia. 

B.  C.  364.  LACED.5;MOisr,  and  the.  Lacedasmonian  cause  in   Greece,  seemed  now 

Ol.  T?l-*-      reviving  from  threatened  dissolution.     But  leisure  was  still  wanted,  to 

repress  or  compose  revolt,  and   restore  civil  order,  in  the  antient  ter- 

Xen.  Hel.       ritory  of  Sparta,  when  a  new  invasion  of  Eleia  by  the  Arcadians,  and 

1.7.  cj.        a  new  defeat  of  the  Eleians  in  battle,   comijelled  attention,  from  the 

s.  19. 

Lacedcemonian  government,  to  the  distress  and  danger  of  its  first  return- 
ing ally.  Archidamus  was  therefore  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army,  with 
which  he  invaded  Arcadia.  He  took  the  town  of  Cromnus,  and  put- 
ting three  lochi  in  garrison  there,  led  the  rest  of  his  army  home. 

As  far  as  immediate  relief  to  the  Eleians  only  was  in  view,  this 
measure  appears  to  have  been  well  conceived  ;  but  the  foresight,  not  of 
the  statesman  only,  but  of  the  general  also,  should  have  extended  farther. 
The  Arcadians,  feeling  all  the  expected  uneasiness  at  the  establishment 
of  a  hostile  post  within  their  country,  withdrew  their  troops  from  Eleia ; 
and,  collecting  their  whole  force  at  Cromnus,  hastily  surrounded  it  with 
a  contravallation  and  circumvallation.  The  Lacedaemonians,  not  till 
their  garrison  was  already  blockaded,  in  much  alarm  fox  it,  reassem- 
bled their  army,  and  committed  the  command  again  to  Archidamus. 

The 
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The  same  (leficiency  of  weapons  and  art  of  attack,  which  compelled 
the  Arcadians  to  the  slow  method  of  iilockade  against  a  weakly  fortified 
place  M  ith  a  small  garrison,  deterred  Arehidamus  from  assault  upon 
the  Arcadian  lines.  His  ohjeet  was  to  allure  or  provoke  the  besiegers 
to  quit  them  ;  and  with  this  view  he  carried  ravage  through  the  rebel- 
lious Lacedemonian  province  of  Skiritis,  and,  as  far  as  he  could,  into 
Arcadia.  But  the  Arcadian  generals  were  not  to  be  so  diverted  from 
their  purpose  :  within  their  lines  they  kept  their  army  secure,  and  the 
blockade  close. 

Arehidamus  now  saw  that,  to  relieve  Cromnus,  he  must  force  the  •^^"-  '^'^'- 

1.  1  *     C.  ^, 

lines.     The  circumvallation,  inclosing  part  of  a  hill,  was  commanded  s.  22. 
by  the  summit.  If  he  could  possess  himself  of  the  summit,  he  thought  the 
Arcadians  could  not  long  hold  their  situation  beneath.  With  this  view,  he 
was  windinghis  march  round  the  hill,  when  his  advanced  guard,  composed 
of  targeteers  and  cavalry,  seeing  the  chosen  body  of  Arcadians,  called  the 
Eparites,  without  their  lines,  attacked  them.  The  Eparites  seem  to  have 
been  an  establishment  made  by  those  able  men  who  formed  the  union  of  j.  34, 
Arcadia.  They  were  a  select  militia,  composed  of  citizens  from  every  re- 
public of  the  union,  who  were  to  be  always  ready  for  the  general  service. 
The  desultory  assault  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  received,  by  this  well- 
trained  body,  without  moving.     It  was  renewed  upon  them,  and  then 
they  advanced  against  the  assailants.     Arehidamus  turned  to  support 
his  targeteers,  leading  his  heavy-armed  along  the  carriage-road,  in  a 
narrow  column  of  march.     In  this  weak  order  he  was  attacked  by  the 
Arcadians,  formed  in  phalanx.     The  Lacedsemonians,  who,  apparently,  '^^  25- 
should  not  have  swerved  from  their  first  object  to  make  this  attack, 
Avere  unable  to  withstand  the  firmer  order  of  the  Arcadians :  Arehida- 
mus himself  was  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh  :  Chilon,  his  sister's 
husband,  and  not  less  than  thirty  other  Spartans,  mostly  of  the  highest 
rank,  were  killed.  Quickly  however  the  Lacedaemonians  reached  advan- 
tageous ground,  on  which,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  upon  them,  »•  24, 
their  ready  discipline  inabled  them  to  form ;  and  then  the  Arcadians 
halted.     But  it  appeared  that  the  transgression  of  those  precepts  of 
their  great  lawgiver,  which  forbad   lasting   Avar,  and  frequent   wars 
with  the  same  enemy,  had  already  been  carried  too  far.     Not  the 

3  R  2  Thebans 
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Thebans  only,  but  the  Arcadians  also,  began  to  vie  witli  them  in  dis- 
cipline;  and  that  persuasion  of  their  superiority  to  all  mankind, 
which  had  assisted  formerly  to  render  the  Lacedemonians  invincible, 
was  gone  by.  They  were  now  superior  in  number,  but  disheartened 
by  their  prince's  wound,  and  the  death  of  those  around  him;  M'hile  the 
Arcadians  were  incouraged  by  the  consideration,  always  important, 
that  they  had  been  successful  assailants  upon  a  retreating  enemy. 
Xen.  Hel.  The  action  was  on  the  point  of  being  renewed,  when  one  of 
the  Lacedremonian  elders,  perhaps  aware  of  deficiency  in  the  com- 
manders, exclaimed,  '  To  what  purpose  are  we  going  to  fight?  Why 
'  should  not  a  truce  rather  here  end  the  contest?'  The  proposal  of  a 
truce,  under  such  circumstances,  always  implied  acknowlegement 
of  defeat ;  yet  it  was  approved  by  the  other  Lacedsemonians.  The 
Arcadians  readily  consented  :  ■withdrawing  to  the  ground  where  they 
bad  made  their  first  assault,  they  erected  their  trophy  there,  and  left  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  perform,  at  leisure,  the  funeral  obsequies  of  their 
slain. 

Where  battle  begun  might  so  be  stopped  (and  it  is  not  from  a  closet- 
speculator,  of  some  centuries  after,  that  we  have  these  curious  particulars, 
but  a  cotemporary,  versed  in  the  din  of  war  and  the  crash  of  armies) 
it  might  be  not  unreasonably  supposed  that  opportunity  for  any  nego- 
tiation, and  a  disposition  to  any  just  accommodation,  would  be  ready. 
Why  then  was  not  negotiation  instantly  begun ;  first  for  the  surrender 
of  Cromnus,  with  safety  for  the  garrison  ;  and  then  for  solid  peace? 
Nothing  like  either,  as  far  as  appears,  Avas  thought  of.  Civilization 
and  reflection,  amid  much  practice  in  Avar,  had  led  the  Greeks,  tho 
not  to  the  generosity  of  modern  European  warfare,  yet  to  customs 
adapted  to  humanize  hostility,  in  some  degree,  and  lessen  its  horrors : 
but  the  circumstances,  altogether,  of  their  political  system,  and  the 
habits  which  it  superinduced,  impressed  much  the  idea  that  warfare 
was  the  natural  state  of  man;  to  be  regulated,  not  obviated,  by 
policy  and  humanity  '^     The  Lacedaemonians,  after  due  rites  to  their 

*•  This  appears  in  all  the  projects,  for  for  obviating  the  eternal  quarrels  of  the 
improving  governmect,  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Greeks  among  themselves,  by  directing  hos- 
and  others;  and  in  the  schemes  of  Isocrates    tility  against  forein  nations. 

dead, 
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dead,  withdrew  in  quiet,  under  cover  of  tlie  truce;  but,  soon  after, 
returning  by  night,  attacked  the  Arcadian  lines,  and,  on  one  point,  Xen.  Hel, 
forced  them.     With  numbers  however,  adapted  to  surprise,  but  too  small  ''  ^"  '^^  *• 

s.  27. 

to  withstand  the  collected  strength  of  the  besieging  army,  hasty  retreat 
Avas  necessary;  and  those  only  of  the  garrison  were  relieved,  who  could 
instantly  rush  out  and  join  them:  the  escape  of  somewhat  more  than 
a  hundred  was  prevented  by  the  besiegers. 

Then  appeared,  in  all  its  extent,  the  impolicy  of  a  measure  so 
alarming  and  irritating  to  the  Arcadians,  as  the  establishment  of  a 
Lacedemonian  garrison  in  their  country.  Their  ill  disposition  toward 
Thebes,  and  especially  their  jealousy  of  Theban  interference  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, which  had  contributed,  perhaps,  beyond  anything,  to  the 
relief  of  Lacedajmon  from  passed  dangers,  and  afforded  the  best  ground 
of  hope  for  its  future  security  and  prosperity,  now  gave  way  to  their 
anxiety  for  riddance  from  so  annoying  and  threatening  an  inconve- 
nience. The  deficiency  of  the  art  of  attack  of  the  age,  when  a  garrison 
of  a  hundred  men  might  defy  an  army,  made  all  auxiliaries  acceptable. 
For,  to  prosecute  with  certain  effect  the  tedious  business  of  a  blockade? 
the  force  was  to  be  proportioned,  not  to  that  within  the  place  attacked, 
but  to  that  which,  from  without,  might,  at  any  time  during  the  long 
operation,  attack  the  besiegers.  The  assistance  of  all  allies  was  there- 
fore called  for,  and  the  guard  of  the  lines  was  divided  between  Arcadian, 
Argian,  Theban,  and  Messenian  forces.  Farther  attempts  to  relieve 
the  place  were  thus  deterred,  and  the  little  garrison  was  at  length 
starved  into  a  surrender. 

The  detention  of  the  Arcadian  forces,  atCromnus,  afforded  opportunity  s.  26". 
for  the  Eleians  to  direct  their  whole  strength  against  their  apostate 
fellowcitizens  in  Pylus.  These,  venturing  a  battle,  were  defeated,  and 
about  two  hundred  were  made  prisoners.  The  Eleian  citizens,  among 
them,  were  all  put  to  death  :  the  rest  Mere  sold  for  slaves.  Siege  being- 
then  laid  to  Pylus  and  Marganea?,  both  were  taken. 

The  season  of  the  festivaf  of  the  hundred  and  fourth  Olympiad  now  s.  28. 
approached,  while  an  Arcadian  garrison  commanded  Olympia,  and  the 
neighboring  country,  adhering  to  the  Arcadian  interest,  remained  in 
what  the  Eleians  esteemed  rebellion  against  them.     The  Arcadians', 


having 
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having  freed  themselves  from  the  annoyance  of  a  Lacedemonian  oar- 
rison  within  tl)eir  country,  did  not  immediately  propose  any  new 
aggression  against  the  Eleians,  but  they  resolved  not  to  surrender 
Olympia  to  them  for  the  purposes  of  the  festival.  A  shock  was  thus 
hazarded  to  the  prejudices,  and  an  interruption  to  the  injoyments  of 
the  Greek  nation,  M'hich  might  have  excited  extensive  enmity ;  but 
means  for  obviating  this,  to  a  considerable  degree,  were  found  in  the 
disputed  title  of  the  Eleians  to  the  presidenc}^,  tho  they  had  been 
uninterruptedly  exercising  it  so  many  years.  The  Arcadians  would  not 
assume  that  presidency,  in  their  own  name ;  they  affected  to  restore 
the  sacred  right  to  the  PisEeans,  who  had  never  ceased  to  claim  it, 
against  what  they  termed  the  Eleian  usurpation  :  and  thus  was  obtained 
the  support  of  some  of  the  most  powerful  states  of  Greece ;  perhaps 
dissatisfied,  as  we  have  seen  Lacedtemon  formerly,  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  Eleians  may,  on  some  occasions,  have  exercised  the  power 
conceded  to  them  at  the  Olympian  meeting.  The  Argians  sent  two 
thousand  heavy-armed  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  presidency  of  the 
Piseeans  ;  and  even  the  Athenians,  in  favor  of  their  new  allies  of 
Arcadia,  against  Ells,  the  confederate  of  Laceda^mon,  M'hile  LacedEemon 
was  still  the  confederate  of  Athens  (so  the  interests  of  the  Grecian 
republics  became  complicated)  sent  five  hundred  horse,  which,  among 
Peloponnesian  armies,  would  be  a  very  considerable  body. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Eleians,  esteeming  their  right  of  presidency 
at  the  Olympian  festival  a  most  valuable  inheritance,  derived  from  their 
forefathers,  resolved  to  spare  no  exertion  in  asserting  it.  They  ingaged 
the  Achaians  in  their  interest ;  and,  waiting  then  till  the  time  when  the 
concourse  would  be  formed  (for  such  was  the  public  confidence  in  the 
sacred  estimation  of  the  place  and  season,  that  persons  led  by  curiosity 
or  business  had  flocked,  nearly  as  usual,  from  every  settlement  of  the 
Greek  nation)  they  marched  to  Olympia. 
Xen.Hel.  The  Eleians,  tho  ingaged  in  frequent  wars,  were  held  in  the  lowest 

s.  30.  estimation,  among  the  Greeks,  as  a  military  people  ;  looked  upon  with 

a  degree  of  contempt,  not  only  by  the  Arcadians,  Argians,  and  Athe- 
nians, but  by  their  own  allies  the  Achaians.  The  Arcadians  therefore, 
the  more  confident  in  then-  present  strength,  on  account  of  their  late 

successes, 
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successes,  took  no  measures  for  preventing,  or  even  observing  the 
approach  of  an  enemy.  They  were  attending  the  exliibilion  of  the  Xcn.  Ilel. 
games,  in  all  leisure;  the  horserace  was  over;  the  pentathlon,  or  con-  5.29^' 
test  of  five  exercises,  was  going  forward  ;  the  athletes,  who  had  already 
run,  were  proceeding  to  wrestle ;  no  longer  in  the  course,  says  Xeno- 
phon,  who  is  likely  to  have  been  present,  but  between  the  course  and 
the  altar;  when  the  alarm  was  given,  that  the  Elcians  were  already  on 
the  verge  of  the  Altis,  the  inclosure  consecrated  to  the  purposes  of  the 
celebrity.  The  Arcadians  then  hurried  into  order  of  battle,  on  the 
bank  of  the  brook  Cladaiis,  which,  washing  one  side  of  the  Altis,  pre- 
sently joins  the  Alpheius.  The  Eleians,  advancing  in  good  order,  on 
each  side  of  the  Cladaiis,  broke  the  Arcadian  phalanx  with  the  first 
shock,  and  then  were  equally  successful  against  the  Argians,  hastening 
to  support  it.  The  disordered  troops  retreated,  and  the  Eleians  pursued 
among  the  public  and  sacred  buildings,  to  the  space  between  the  council- 
hall,  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  the  adjoining  theater.  There  the  advan- 
tage aflbrded  for  defence,  and  for  the  use  of  missile  weapons,  by  those 
solid  and  lofty  edifices,  inabled  the  defeated  to  stand,  and  the  victors 
suflfered  some  loss  before  they  withdrew  to  their  camp. 

The  Arcadians  and  their  allies,  however,  it  appeared,  felt  themselves  j^  ^q^ 
very  effectually  defeated.  No  longer  thinking  of  opposing  the  Eleians 
in  the  field,  they  were  all  night  employed  in  forming  defences ;  ihe 
scaffolding  and  sheds,  raised  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  attend- 
ing the  celebrity,  furnishing  materials  for  a  palisade ''.  By  morning, 
they  had  so  fortified  the  avenues,  and  so  disposed  troops  on  the  temple- 
tops,  that  the  Eleians,  on  a  view  of  the  opposition  prepared  for  them, 
prudently  abstained  from  farther  assault.  Xenophon  has  declared  his 
astonishment  at  what  they  had  already  done.  After  mentioning  the 
previous  disrepute  of  their  military  character,  he  expresses  himself  thus: 
'  On  this  occasion  the  Eleians  showed  themselves  soldiers,  such  as  the 
'  deity,  giving  courage  by  inspiration,  might  make  in  a  day ;  but  the 

"  It  appears  from  this  circurnstance  that     ordinary   contest   quite    so   much  at  their 
the  spectators  and  rnen  of  business,  at  the     ease  as  Diodorus  has  represented, 
Olympian  meeting,  did  not  view  this  extra- 

'  art 
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'  art  of  men,  employed  on  those  not  naturally  brave,  could  not  in  a 
'  Ion  a:  time  form.' 

But  the  poverty  of  the  Grecian  states,  the  disproportion  of  their 
public  revenue  to  their  military  force  (except  when  Athens  or  Lace- 
diEmon  received  tribute  from  many  subject  republics)  generally  pre- 
vented any  regular  plan  of  a  campain,  and  often  denied  what  should' 
have  been  the  immediate  fruit  of  victory.  The  Eleians,  not  strong- 
enough  to  carry  Olympia  by  assault,  not  rich  enough  to  subsist  long 
from  home,  at  a  loss  in  any  way  to  push  the  advantage  gained,  returned 
to  Ehs. 


SECTION     VI. 

Sacrilegious  robbery  of  the  Olympian  treasury,  by  the  danocratical 
administration  of  Arcadia  :  Opposition  of  Mantineia  to  the  sacrilege : 
Support  solicited  from  Thebes  by  the  perpetrators :  Remonstrance 
against  interference  from  Thebes  by  the  Arcadian  soverein  assembly: 
Congress  at  Tegea:  Violence  of  the  Theban  commissioner  ;  supported 
by  Epameinondas :  Reunion  of  Arcadia,  Achaia,  and  EUs,  in  alliance 
•with  Lacedcemon. 

B.C.  364.  By  the  retreat  of  the  victorious  Eleians,  the  Arcadians  were  left  at 
■  ■  liberty  to  chuse  their  measures.  The  force  of  Arcadia  might  perhaps 
have  sufficed  for  revenge,  but  that  Arcadia,  like  Elis,  wanted  pecuniary 
resources.  The  Eparites,  none  probably  so  poor  as  not  to  possess  a 
slave,  could  generally  subsist  from  their  private  means,  while  the  defence 
of  their  own  country,  or  a  hasty  expedition  only,  into  a  neighboring 
province,  was  required  of  them.  But  already  they  began  to  be  pressed 
by  their  detention  at  Olympia;  far  from  their  homes,  and  yet  surrounded 
by  a  friendly  territory,  which  put  plunder  at  a  distance ;  uneasy,  at  the 
same  time,  under  their  late  defeat,  which  would  not  dispose  them  to 
]jear,  with  increased  patience,  the  inconveniencies  of  want.  If,  to 
relieve  them,  Olympia  was  left  without  an  Arcadian  force,  the  consider- 
able acquisitions  made,  through  the  first  successes  in  the  war,  would  be 
4  at 
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'  at  once  lost;  and  the  Pisccans,  Tripliylians,  all  those,  on  pretence  of 
protecting  whom  the  war  had  been  undertaken,  must  be  exposed  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Eleians.  These  considerations  pressed  upon  the 
democratical  chiefs,  now  at  the  head  of  the  Arcadian  affairs,  while  a 
strong  aristocratical  opposition  still  existed  in  their  country.  Shame, 
anger,  revenge,  interest,  ambition,  fear,  the  fear  of  all  those  evils, 
usually,  in  the  Grecian  republics,  following  the  loss  of  popularity  and 
its  attendant  power,  instigated,  and  the  Olympian  treasury  was  before 
them.  The  temptation  altogether  was  greater  than  they  could  resist. 
Careless,  perhaps,  about  the  punishments  which,  in  vulgar  opinion, 
Avould  certainly  follow  from  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  they  resolved 
to  brave  those,  most  severely  denounced,  for  the  crime  of  sacrilege, 
throughout  Greece,  by  the  laws  of  men ;  trusting  to  the  means,  which 
the  crime  itself  would  furnish,  for  their  security.  They  expected 
assuredly  to  gain  the  Eparites ;  whose  support  would  inable  them  to 
overbear  opposition  within  their  own  country  ;  and  they  had  great  con- 
fidence in  the  efficacy  of  the  riches,  which  they  should  make  their  own, 
for  negotiation  without. 

The  amount  altogether  of  the  plunder,  which,  under  this  resolution, 
may  have  been  committed  upon  the  sacred  treasury  of  Olympia,  perhaps 
was  never  publicly  known ;  but  the  source  of  a  pay,  established,  and  / 

regularly  issued,  for  the  Eparites,  under  authority  of  the  administration 
of  a  confederacy  of  democracies,  not  to  be  concealed,  appears  indeed 
to  have  been  boldly  avowed.  Powerful  however  as  the  means  were, 
which  the  democratical  chiefs  had  laid  their  hands  upon,  for  obviating 
opposition  and  complaint,  they  could  not  prevent  the  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, Avhich  their  measure  afforded  to  their  political  opponents,  for 
exciting  honest  indignation,  and  alarming  popular  superstition.  In 
Mantineia  the  aristocratical  appears  to  have  been  the  prevailing  party. 
There  a  decided  opposition  to  the  measure  was  presently  resolved  upon,  xen.  Hel. 
by  those  at  the  head  of  affairs;  and  it  was  conducted  with  a  temperate  '•^-  *^^-'*^- 
firmness,  which  made  it  formidable.  A  deputation  was  sent,  in  the 
name  of  the  municipal  government  of  Mantineia,  to  those  who  directed 
the  administration  of  the  union,  declaring,  '  that  the  Mantineians, 
'  desirous  to  support,  with  their  best  means,  the  interest  of  the  united 

Vol.  III.  ti  S  '  Arcadian 
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*  Arcadian  people,  would  however  avoid  implication  in  the  guilt  of 
'  sacrilege  :  that  they  had  therefore  remitted  a  sum  of  money,  collected 
'  among  themselves,  equal  to  their  share  of  the  pay  at  present  wanted 

*  for  the  Eparites  ;  and  against  all  sacrilegious  use  of  the  Olympian 
'  treasure,  they  utterly  protested.' 

But  the  democratical  chiefs,  who,  in  considering  the  different  dangers 
before  them,  had  perhaps  thought  it  safer  to  commit  the  crime,  than 
cither  to  abandon  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  or  struggle,  in  the 
management  of  them,  against  the  difficulties  of  public  penury,  were  not 
now  disposed  to  retreat.  Supposing  their  party  sure  in  the  Numberless 
assembly,  they  cited  the  leading  men  of  Mantineia*'  before  that  body, 
to  answer  for  their  conduct,  as  a  treasonable  opposition  to  the  authority 
of  the  united  Arcadian  government.  This  citation,  the  Mantineians, 
doubting  the  independency  or  the  impartiality  of  a  majority  in  the 
assembly,  avoided  to  obey.  It  is  indeed  a  curious  complication  of 
tyranny  and  weakness,  of  public  corruption  and  private  insecurity,  that 
is  displayed  in  the  cotemporary  historian's  account  of  the  measures  of 
that  new  united  government,  which  had  been  proposed  to  the  Arcadians 
as  the  perfection  of  democracy.  The  assembly  proceeded  to,  what 
was  indeed  ordinary  in  Greek  jurisprudence,  condemnation  of  the  con- 
tumacious ]\Iantineians,  as  if  they  had  been  tried  and  regularly  con- 
victed, and  a  body  of  Eparites  Avas  sent  to  apprehend  them.  But  the 
Mantineians,  who  had  resolved  to  disobey  a  legal  summonce,  were 
prepared  also  to  resist  force:  they  shut  the  gates  of  their  town,  and 
refused  admittance  to  those  who  came  with  the  authority,  or  at  least 
in  the  name,  of  the  sovcrein  assembly  of  Arcadia. 

Civil  war  thus  Avas,  in  effect,  declared.  The  opposition  of  the 
Mantineians  could  in  truth  be  justified  only  by  what  might  justify 
resistance  to  any  established  government.  Sound  pli  tical  principle, 
as  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe,  was  little  found  in  Greece; 
but  superstition,  commonly  powerful,  operated,  perhaps  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  concurrence  with  the  best  political  principle,  in  favor  of  the 
Mantineian  chiefs.    The  aristocratical  party,  throughout  Arcadia,  would 

of 
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of  course  be  with  them.  At  the  same  time  doubt,  shame,  fear,  began 
to  spread  among  those  inclined  to  the  democratical  cause;  fear  of 
the  divine  vengeance,  and  fear  of  the  reproaches  and  enmity  of  all 
Greece ;  insomuch  that  many  of  them  also  declared  against  the 
obnoxious  measure.  The  dreadful  ideU  of  involving  themselves  and  y^^  jj^j 
their  families,  to  latest  posterity,  in  guilt  with  gods  and  men,  had  a  1-7-  i-.4. 
growing  effect,  which  the  bold  authors  of  the  crime  could  not  repress  ; 
and  shdrtly  a  majority  of  the  Numberless,  or  the  Ten-thousand,  repented, 
so  far  as  to  come  to  a  resolution,  *  that  no  farther  trespass  upon  the 
'  sacred  treasury  should  be  allowed.' 

This  resolution,  moderate  as  it  might  seem,  reduced  the  authors  of 

the  sacrilege,  hitherto  leaders  of  the  Arcadian  politics,  at  once  to  a 

situation  of  extreme  peril,  by  depriving  them  of  that  source  of  power 

to  which  they  had  looked  for  safety.     They  could  no  longer  hold  their 

influence  over  the  Eparites;  many  of  whom  were  unable,  and  many 

others  little  willing,  to  serve,  out  of  their  own  country,  on  their  private 

means.     The  stoppage  of  a  pay,  which  was  become  a  public  condition 

of  their  service,  affording  a  pretence,  many  went  home.     By  the  laws 

of  the  union,  apparently,  the  towns  for  whicli  they  had  served  were  to 

supply  their  places.     INIen  of  principal  property  had  hitherto  avoided 

inrollment  among  the  Eparites.     But  they  had  now  seen  the  danger  of 

trusting  to  those  who  had  little  or  nothing,   what  would  inable  them  to 

take  all;  and  to  avoid,  says  the  cotemporary  historian,  being  subjected 

by  the  Eparites,  they  resolved  to  be  Eparites.     This  was  another  blow 

to  the  democratical  leaders.     No  prosecution  Avas  yet  instituted,  or,  as 

far  as  appears,  threatened  against  them  ;  but,  losing  thus  their  influence 

in  the  army,  after  having  lost  their  majority  in  the  soverein  assembly, 

everything  was  to  be  apprehended  for  those  implicated  in  a  crime 

which,  by  the  laws  of  all  Greece,  was  capital,  and  the  punishment 

generally  to  be  inflicted  without  trial.    One  resource  remained.    Thebes, 

or  at  least  those  who   now  ruled   the  Theban   councils,  had  a  great 

interest  in  supporting  them;  as  their  downfall   would   be,   in  course, 

followed  by  a  renewal  of  the  antient  connection  of  Arcadia  with  Lace- 

da3mon.     That  proud  independenc}',  which  the  Arcadians  had  made 

their  glory,  and  that  jealousy  of  Theban  interference,  which  they  h.ad 

3  s  2  been 
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been  taught  to  esteem  their  essential  poHcy,  Avere  no  longer  consider- 
ations for  the  clemocratical  leaders  :  they  applied  urgently  and  expressly 
for  a  Theban  army  to  march  into  Peloponnesus :  '  If  it  was  delayed,' 
they  said,  '  Lacedemonian  influence  would  quickly  again  rule  Arcadia.' 
How  far  this  ineasure  was  necessary  to  their  safety,  we  can  only  con- 
jecture ;  forming  our  judgment  by  what  we  find  to  have  been  common 
rn  Grecian  political  contests  ;  but,  that  their  power  was  gone,  that  their 
views  of  ambition  were  frustrated,  unless  they  could  obtain  support 
fiom  Thebes,  the  cotemporary  historian  has  clearly  shown.  The  aris- 
tocratical  party  had  so  gained  ground,  that  a  majority  in  the  multitu- 
dinous soverein  assembly  of  Arcadia  went  with  it;  not  in  opposition  to 
the  sacrilege  only,  but  generally;  a  circumstance  in  itself  speaking  not 
a  little  in  favor  of  the  aristocratical  leaders.  The  application  of  the 
democratical  chiefs  to  Thebes,  and  its  favorable  reception  there, 
becoming  known,  was  taken  into  consideration.  The  democratical 
party  seems  to  have  been  still  too  powerful,  in  the  yet  but  half- formed 
union  of  the  republics,  to  be  effectually  restrained  by  the  soverein 
Xen.  Hel.  assembly;  but,  under  authority  of  that  assembly,  ministers  were  sent 
to  remonstrate,  at  Thebes,  against  the  proposed  march  of  Theban 
forces  into  Arcadia,  uncalled  for  by  the  Arcadian  government.  This 
measure  being  taken,  the  Eleian  war  and  the  circumstances  of  Olympia 
became  the  next  subjects  for  debate.  In  the  discussion  of  these  it  was 
observed,   '  That  the  charge  and  presidency  of  the  temple  neither  of 

*  right  belonged  to  the  Arcadians,  nor  were  to  be  coveted  by  them ; 

*  that  the  restoration  of  both  to  the  Eleians  would  be  most  consonant 

*  to  justice  and  religion,  and  most  acceptable  to  the  god  ;  that,  in  truth, 
'  no  cause  for  continuing  the  war  with  Elis  existed  ;'  and  thus  it  was 
decreed  by  the  assembly.  The  Eleians  gladly  consented  to  a  negotia- 
tion for  peace  upon  such  grounds ;  a  truce  was  instantly  concluded ; 
and  deputies  from  all  the  Arcadian  cities  assembling  in  Tegea,  received 
there,  in  regular  form,  ministers  from  Elis. 

In  this  critical  moment,  when  the  fate  of  Greece,  for  all  futurity> 
was  on  the  balance,  the  wisdom,  the  magnanimity,  the  inlarged 
patriotism  of  a  Lycomedes,  singularly  wanted  among  the  Arcadians, 
were  unfortunately  not  found;  or,  if  existing  anywhere,  without  his 

active 
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active  exertion   and  commanding   influence,   they  were   inefficacious. 
The  efforts  of  the  aristocratiral  leaders  could  not  prevent  the  insultino- 
appearance  of  a  Theban  at  the  congress,  attended  by  a  body  of  three  Xen.  Hel. 
hundred  Boeotian  heavy-armed.     Swearing,   with  sacrifice  and  solemn  ''  o',*^'*' 
ceremony,  to  the  observance  of  the  truce,   was  the  first  business  of  the 
meeting.     In  this  the  Theban  readily  concurred,  and  objection   was 
made  on  no  part.     Banquets  were  then  prepared,  the  jxtan  of  peace 
resounded,  a  thoughtless  joy  pervaded  all ;  those  leading  men  excepted, 
who  had  been  principals  in  the  sacrilege  at  Olympia.     Tiiey  could  not 
withdraw  their  consideration  from  the  disappointment  of  their  ambition, 
by  the  very  measure  which  gave  occasion  for  the  general  joy,  or  from 
the  prosecution,  to   which  they   had  made   themselves  legally  liable, 
and  the  persecuting  manner  in  which,  too  commonly  in  the  Grecian 
republics,     measures   were   carried   against    a    defeated  party.      The 
Theban    came    commissioned    to    give    them    such    support  as    cir- 
cumstances might  allow.   Communicating  with  him,   they  found  him 
full  of  that  patriotism,  Avhich  could  throw  a  veil  over  honor,    revile 
justice,    and    contemn    oaths,     when  the  interest   of    liis    country,  or 
of  his  party  in  it,  required.     Some  of  the  Eparites   were  yet  devoted 
to  them.     Supported  by  these,  and  by  the    Boeotians,   they  shut  the 
town-gates,    and    sent   parties  around,    to  seize,  in  the    midst  of  the 
general  festivity,  the  leading  men  of  every  Arcadian  city.    The  number 
thus  apprehended,  was  such,  that,  the  public  prison  not  holding  all, 
the  townhouse  was  also  filled  with  them.     Many,  nevertheless,  escaped; 
some  over  the  town-walls ;  some  by  favor  of  those  who  guarded  the 
gates :  for,  in  this  business,  says  the  cotemporary  historian,  the  animo- 
sity, usual  in  Grecian  sedition,  actuated  none  but  those  who  feared 
capital  prosecution;  and  among  those  who  fled  were  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal Mantineians,  whom  it  had  been  particularly  the  object  of  the 
conspirators  to  secure. 

Intelligence  of  this  transaction  quickly  reaching  Mantineia,  distant 
only  twelve  miles,  was  thence  hastened  over  Arcadia,  with  admonition 
added  for  all  the  towns  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  what  might 
follow.  Heralds  were  then  sent  to  Tegea,  bearing  a  requisition  for  the 
liberty  of  the  IMantineians  detained  there,  accompanied  by  a  remon- 
strance. 
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strance,  insisting  that  no  Arcadian  should  be  executed,  or  even  impri- 
soned, without  trial,  in  due  course  of  law ;  and  offering,  if  any  were 
accused  of  treason  against  the  union,  security  from  the  Mantineian 
state  for  their  appearance  before  the  great  assembly  of  the  nation.  It 
might  seem  as  if  something  of  the  spirit  of  Lycomedes,  some  idea  of 
just  government  and  true  civil  freedom,  and  of  the  proper  manner  of 
asserting  them,  existed  still  in  Mantineia,  and  only  there. 
Xen.  Hel.  The  Theban,  to  whose  authority,  it  appears,  the  Arcadian  conspira- 

s.3'9.'  '  tors  deferred,  seems  to  have  been  disconcerted  by  the  spirited  prudence 
of  the  INIantineians.  Fearful  of  the  consequences  of  the  violence  to 
■which  he  had  been  persuaded,  he  set  all  his  prisoners  at  liberty ;  and, 
next  day,  assembling  as  many  Arcadians  of  the  different  towns  as  were 
at  hand  and  would  come  at  his  invitation,  he  apologized  for  what  he 
had  done;  misled,  as  he  pretended,  by  false  intelligence  of  a  plot  for 
delivering  Tegea  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  of  a  Lacedaemonian  army 
ap[)roaching.  The  excuse  found  little  credit,  but  the  apology  was 
accepted,  so  far  that  he  was  allowed  to  depart  quietly.  The  matter 
however  was  then  taken  into  serious  consideration,  by  those  who 
directed  the  Arcadian  councils  ;  and  the  result  seems  to  have  been  not 
precisely  what  prudence  would  have  dictated,  to  those  M'hose  object  was 
to  preserve  the  peace  and  independency  of  Arcadia,  which  had  been  so 
indangered,  without  being  yet  materially  injured :  they  sent  ministers 
to  Thebes,  to  accuse  the  author  of  the  late  violence,  and  to  insist  that 
his  crime  should  be  punished  with  death. 
g^  4Q_  Epaineinondas  was  then  in  the  high  office  of  general,  commander-in- 

chief;  which,  in  the  Theban  as  in  the  Athenian  democracy,  seems  to 
have  conferred,  for  its  period,  a  kingly  power ;  far  less  regularly  con- 
trolled, by  any  constitutional  checks,  than  the  authority  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian kings;  and,  Mhen  an  overbearing  party  in  the  tumultuary 
soverein  assembly  favored,  it  was,  like  the  power  of  an  Asiatic  vizier, 
the  favorite  of  his  despot,  uncontrolled.  To  the  general  the  Arcadians 
were  to  address  themselves.  We  do  not  find  Xenophon  often  vouching 
for  words,  spoken  by  his  cotemporaries,  with  that  unqualified  assurance, 
with  which  some,  who  wrote  four  or  five  hundred  years  after  him,  have 
undertaken  to  give  them.  On  this  occasion,  the  only  one  on  which 
1  any 
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any  censure  upon  his  political  enemy,  Epamcinondas,  appears  even  im- 
plied, he  relates  what  thai  great  man  said  ;  but  his  caution  in  so  doing  de- 
serves notice.  Affirming  nothing  from  himself,  he  states  the  report,  which 
the  Arcadian  ministers,  on  their  return,  made  to  their  government : 
'  Epamcinondas  told  them,'  they  said,  '  that  the  Theban  commissioner, 
'  atTegea,  had  done  far  better  when  he  seized  the  principal  Arcadians, 

*  than  when  he  released  them  :  for,  the  Thebans  having  ingaged  in  the 

*  war  only  to  serve  Arcadia,  any  negotiation  for  peace,  without  com- 
'  munication  with  Thebes,  was  treason  against  the  confederacy.  Be 
'  assured  therefore,'  he  added,  '  Ave  will  march  into  Arcadia ;  and,  with 

*  our  numerous  friends  there,  who  have  been  faithful  to  tlie  common 

*  cause,  we  will  prosecute  the  war^+.' 

The  communication  of  this  report  put  Peloponnesus  in  a  ferment. 
All  the  independent  interests,  if  an  apposite  modern  phrase  may  be 
allowed,  were  indignant,  yet  at  the  same  time  alarmed,  at  the  pre- 
sumption of  Thebes,  to  command  war  for  them,  within  their  own 
peninsula,  when  they  desired  peace ;  and  to  march  an  army  into  their 
country,  to  inforce  such  commands.  The  governments  of  Arcadia, 
Elis,  and  Achaia  united  in  these  sentiments.  They  sent,  in  common, 
to  Athens,  still  connected  in  that  alliance  with  Arcadia  which  was  the 
last  political  work  of  Lycomedes,  in  some  confidence  that  the  Athe- 
nians would  feel  themselves  bound  by  interest,  not  less  than  by  treaty, 

^  Diodorus  has  given  a  strange   incon-'  to  consider;  and  he  appears  totally  to  have 

sistent  account  of  the  affairs  of  Arcadia  and  forgotten,  what  he  had  just  before  related, 

Elis,  which  led   to  the  fourth  expedition   of  that  it  was  through  the  previous  existence  of 

Epamcinondas  into  Peloponnesus.     Not  the  war  with  Elis   that  any  of  them  could  lay 

leading  men  of  the  united  administration  of  their  hands  upon    the   Olympian    treasury. 

Arcadia,  according  to  him,  but  the  Manti-  Possibly  he  had  not  ready   opportunity  to 

iieian  chiefs  alone  purloined  the  sacred  trea-  consult  Xenophon's    clear  detail,  when    he 

sure  ofOlympia;  for  no  publii;  purpose,  but  inriched  his  book  with  this  string  of  absur- 

for  private  lucre;  and  it  was  they  v.'ho,  to  dities ;  which  seems  too  gross   to  have  had 

prevent  leisure  for  inquiry  into  their  con-  vogue  when  the  facts  wore  recent,  but  may 

duct,  fomented  the  Eleian  war.     'J'hat  the  have   been   recommended  afterward,  by  the 

chiefs  of  the  united  administration  had  the  vehemence  of  party  dispute,  to  some  author 

Olympian  treasury  in  their  power,  appears  (perhaps  Dionysiodorus  or  Anaxis,  Boeotian 

from  his  own  narrative;  but  how  the  iSIanti-  writers  of  Grecian  history,  mentioned  at  the 

jieians    separately   could    command    it,    he  close  of  his  fifteenth' book)  whose  work  may 

neither  informs  us,  nor  seems  to  have  stopped  have  fallen  too  temptingly  in  his  way. 

to 
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to  prevent  the  Tliebens  from  becoming  masters  of  Peloponnesus  ;  and 
they  were  not  dissappointed.  They  sent  with  not  less  confidence  to 
Lacadcemon,  tho  hitherto  the  enemy  of  Arcadia,  but  already  ingaged 
anew  in  friendly  connectiorj  with  Achaia  and  Elis.  The  humiliation 
of  Lacedosmon  is  strongly  marked  by  what  followed.  A  proposal 
which,  in  the  early  days  of  Agesilaus,  would  have  been  scorned  and 
resented,  was  now,  tho  far  from  adapted  to  promote  the  common 
object,  readily  accepted.  It  was  agreed  that  the  combined  troops, 
Avhen  witliin  the  territory  of  any  state  of  this  new  confederacy,  should 
be  commanded  in  chief  by  the  general  of  that  state,  under  direction  of 
its  government. 


SECTION    VII. 

Principles  of  Grecian  politics.  Fourth  expedition  of  the  Thehans, 
under  Epameinondas,  into  Peloponnesus ;  second infasio?i  of  Laconia; 
battle  of  3Iantineia. 

We  may,  perhaps,  on    first  view,  rather   wonder  at   the  former  sub- 
mission of  the  Grecian  republics  to  the  Lacedtemonian  supremacy, 
than  at  the  assertion  now  of  the  right  of  equality.     But  it  will  readily 
occur  that  this  right  of  equality,  however  justly  claimed,   could  not 
be  exercised,  when  a  powerful  enemy  pressed,   without  risking  great 
inconvenience  to  the  common   cause.     Republics,  therefore,  like  indi 
viduals,  when  fear,  revenge,  or  ambition    instigated,  often   conceded 
their   equality  for  the  advantage  of  military   subordination.     Hence 
arose  temptation  and  opportunities  for  leading  and  ambitious  men, 
which  prevented  the  possibility  of  lasting  peace  in  Greece,  and  must 
prevent  it  wherever  a  democracy  may  exist,  strong  enough  to  contend 
Avith  neighbouring  powers.     Where  gradation  of  rank  is  established, 
and  means  of  rising  are  open,  ambition,   undoubtedly  for  wise  purposes, 
implanted  in  the  mind  of  man,  has  some  opportunity  for  gratification, 
even  in  a  settled  government  in  peace ;  but  a  democracy,  in  peace 
is,  for  the  ambitious  man,  a  blank  :  war  or  civil  disturbance  are  neces- 
sary 
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sary  to  him  ;  and,  when  war  or  sedition  are  once  afloat,  no  government 
so  teems  with  opportunities,  none  offers  so  wide  a  field  for  ambition, 
as  democracy.  Hence  the  most  ambitious  men  are  commonly  zealous 
for  democracy  :  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  successful  usurpers  have 
begun  their  career  as  favorites  of  the  multitude :  and  hence  the  per- 
petual wars  of  Greece,  and  the  perpetual  seditions.  We  have  seen 
what  insecurity,  public  and  private,  v/hat  continual  apprehension,  M'hat 
almost  continual  violences  resulted.  In  a  country  so  constituted,  should 
any  commonwealth,  acquiring  strength  to  controul  others,  exercise  it 
so  as  to  check  mischievous  ambition,  and  inforce  any  tolerable  civil 
order,  popularity  would  of  course  accrue  to  it,  as  far  as  such  benefits 
were  extended.  Thus,  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasions,  the  attach- 
ment of  the  greater  part  of  Greece  to  Laceda;mon  was  like  that  of  a 
clan  to  an  individual  chief,  or  a  nation  to  its  hereditary  king,  to  the 
admitted  right  of  succession  in  whose  family  it  had  owed  ages  of 
internal  peace.  At  the  same  time  the  rest  of  Greece,  as  all  the  older 
writers  testify,  looked  to  subjection  even  under  the  Persian  monarch, 
as  likely  to  avert  more  evils  than  it  would  bring.  When  the  superin- 
tCxiding  power  then  of  Lacedeemon,  through  abuse,  became  intolerable, 
still  the  other  republics  felt  the  necessity  of  a  head.  Thus  Athens  rose  ; 
and,  when  the  power  abused  by  Athens  became  also  intolerable,  it  only 
reverted  to  Lacedjemon,  to  be  again  abused.  Nevertheless  so  was  the 
necessity  of  a  superintending  authority  felt,  among  the  jarring  republics, 
that,  when  a  few  extraordinary  men  had  raised  Thebes,  from  bondage 
under  Laced^emon,  to  dominion  over  Boeotia,  her  new  power  of  giving 
protection  was  no  sooner  observed,  than  it  drew  the  regard  of  neigh- 
boring states  ;  and  Thebes  appears  to  have  been,  in  considerable  extent, 
invited  to  aspire  to  the  empire  of  Greece.  But,  tho  the  smaller  repub- 
lics, in  general,  saw  such  a  rising  power  with  more  hope  than  jealousy, 
yet  the  larger,  which  themselves  aspired  at  supremacy,  viewed 
it  through  a  different  medium.  Since  the  battle  of  Cnidus  and  t?ie 
return  of  Conon,  Athens  had  been  alternately  advancing  and  losing 
ground,  but  altogether  gradually  advancing,  in  strength  and  indominion. 
No  aristocracy,  oligarchy,  or  monarchy  would  so  in  all  points  meet 
Vol.  in. .  3  T  and 
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and  thwart  her  interest  as  an  imperial  democracy.  It  was  thus  the 
same  principle  which  formerly  animated  Syracuse  against  Athens,  that 
now  determined  the  Athenians  to  persevere,  in  alliance  with  Lacedaemon, 
for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  ambition  and  the  growitig  power  of 
Thebes. 

It  is  however  remarkable  that,  in   this   war,  in  which  Athens  and 
Thebes  were  ingaged  on  opposite  sides,    we  hear  of  no  ravage  of  the 
Attic  fields  by  the  powerful  armies  of  Boeotia,  nor  of  any  attempt 
ascainst  Boeotia  in  the  occasional  absence  of  its  forces.     Both  states 
sent  troops  to  act  against  each  other,  at  a  distance  from  the  territories  of 
both,  in  Peloponnesus;  both  remaining  quiet  at  home,  as  if  by  compact: 
perhaps  compact,  if  not  foniially  expressed,  yet  really  understood,  and 
upheld  by  a  mutual  sense  of  its  convenience.     The  fact  has  been  noticed 
by  Demosthenes,  that,  during  the  Theban  war,   the  Attic  territory  ia- 
joyed  perfect  peace**.     But  the  genius  of  Epameinoudas,  intent  upon 
raising  his  city,  and  reckoning  the  depression  of  the  formerly  over- 
bearing  laudforce   of  Lacedsemon  the   first   tiling  necessary,    would 
avoid   needless  implication  with  Athens  by  land,  while  nevertheless, 
jsoc.  or.  ad     conceiving  the   bold   project   of  making  Thebes  a   maritime  pov.cr, 
Ptihpp.         YiQ  would  contest    with   Athens   the    command   of    the   sea.       That 
empire,    to  which,   while   the  strength   of  Lacedsemon  was   so  fully 
employed  in  the  war  with  Thebes,    Athens  had  been  silently  rising 
again,  the  Athenian  democracy  again  exercised  tyrannically  ;  and  the 
discontent  among  those  called  its  allies,  especially  the  rich  ilands  of 
Rhodes  and  Chios,   and  the  important  town  of  Byzantium,  invited  the 
B.C.  363.  attention  of  Epameinondas.    He  collected  a  naval  force  so  unexpectedly, 
■  ■      and  conducted  it  so  ably,  that  Laches,  who  commanded  the  Athenian 
fleet  on  the  Asiatic  station,  tho  an  officer  of  reputation,  was  unable 
to  make  head  against  him ;  and  the  states  of  Rbotles,  Chios,  and  Byzan- 
tium,   renouncing   the    Athenian    confederacy,    ingaged    in    alliance 
with  Thebes.     But,  successful  as  he  thus  was  in  one  expedition,  well 
timed  and  rapidly  executed,  yet  he  could  not  maintain  the  advantage. 
Witliin  the  same  year,  according  to  Diodorus,  Timotheus,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  sea  and  land  forces  of  Athens,  relieved   Cyzicus  iu  the 

.»♦  I  think  in  the  oration  on  the  Crown. 

Propontis, 
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Propontis,  when  besieged,  if  not  by  Epameinondas  in  person,  yet  by 
tlie  armament  which  had  been  acting  under  him,  and  took  the  im- 
portant towns  of  Torone  and  Potid£ea  on  the  Thracian  coast;  nor  do 
we  hear  of  any  farther  naval  enterprize  of  the  Thebans. 

Antiquity  has  so  consented  in  unquahfied  eulogy  of  Epameinondas, 
that  it  might  be  hazardous,  for  a  modern,  to  question  the  integrity  of 
his  views  and  the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  if  the  passions  which, 
evidently  and  confessedly,  in  some  degree  instigated  him,  ambition 
and  the  love  of  glory,  were  not  themselves  somewhat  differently  esti- 
mated in  the  antient  and  in  the  modern  moral  balance,  and  if  political 
right  and  wrong  were  not  also,  in  antient  and  in  modern  times,  dis- 
tinguished by  different  criteria.  The  violence  of  his  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  Arcadia,  against  the  established  government  of  the  country,  in 
support  of  a  faction  disgraced  by  a  profligate  act,  seems  not  to  be  justified, 
upon  any  principle  that  will  now  be  admitted.  Motives  however,  of 
considerable  weight,  for  his  resolution  to  march  into  Peloponnesas 
evidently  existed.  It  appears  clearly  enough,  tho  not  directly  said  by 
Xenophon,  that  Lacedaemonian  intrigue  had  contributed  to  the  revo- 
lution in  Arcadia;  beginning  with  Mantineia,  and  finally  pervading 
the  united  government.  Nevertheless  this,  apparently,  should  have 
been  opposed  by  negotiation,  and  would  hardly  justify  hostile  invasion,* 
Thebes  was  not  attacked,  nor  any  regular  ally  of  Thebes.  But  the 
Messenians,  whom  the  Thebans  had  undertaken  to  protect  in  their 
recovered  country,  were,  through  the  reviving  influence  of  Lacedsemon 
in  Peloponnesus,  certainly  in  great  danger.  If  then  Epameinondas 
can  be  vindicated  from  the  appearance  of  some  wantonness  of  ambition, 
the  right,  if  such  it  was,  and  the  duty,  which  he  had  created  for 
himself,  of  protecting  the  Messenians,  are  what  may  most  obviously 
be  allcdged  for  him.  But  another,  at  least  probable  motive  for  his 
famous  and  fatal  expedition,  may  deserve  notice.  That  inherent  rest- 
lessness in  the  Grecian  political  system,  which  made  it  incapable  of 
lasting  peace,  is  acknowleged  by  all  the  ablest  writers  of  the  repub- 
lican times.  Thebes  was  the  head  of  a  great  military  confederacy ; 
and  Epameinondas,  at  the  head  of  the  affairs  of  Thebes,  was  not 
in  an   easy    situation.      Very  probably  he   was  reduced  to  make  a 

S  T  2  virtue, 
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virtue,  as  lie  could,  of  necessity,  by  undertaking  the  direction  of  tlie 
effervescence,  Mfhich  he  could  not  still  *'. 

The  force  that  he  was  able  to  assemble,  zealous  to  serve  under  him, 
might  alone  have  mflaraed  the  ambition  of  an  ordinary  man.     The 
Xen  Hel       Euboean   towns  were  now  united  in  that  confederacy  with  Thebes, 
1.7.  c.  5.       which  bound  their  men  of  military  age  to  march  at  the  order  of  the 
imperial  people.      Numerous  Thessalian  auxiHaries   came;  from   the 
tagus,  Alexander  of  Phers,  and  from  the  cities  vfhich  had  opposed 
the  tagus  ;  for  they  were  now  at  peace  with  oneanother,  and  equally  in 
alliance  with  Thebes.     Locris   was   completely  subject  to  Thebes**. 
Phocis,  boldly  asserting  independency,-  refused  obedience  to  the  requi- 
sition for  its  troops  :  '  The  terms  of  our  alliance,'  said  the  Phocians, 
'  require  us  to  assist  the  Thebans,   if  attacked,  but  not  to  march  with 
'  them  to  attack  others.' 
s.  S.  Leaving  this  contumacy  for  future  consideration,   Epameinondas, 

to  prevent  opportunity  for  checking  his  way  to  his  great  object,  hastened 
to  pass  the  isthmus.  At  Nemea  he  halted;  hoping  thence  tomtercept 
the  force  expected  from  Athens,  to  join  the  army  of  the  Lacedcemonian 
confederacy;  but,  after  some  stay,  finding  himself  disappointed  by 
the  foresight  of  the  Athenian  government,  who  sent  their  troops  by 
sea  to  the  Laconian  coast,  he  proceeded  to  Tegea.  Here  his  Pelopon- 
nesian  allies  met  him.  Argos,  commonly  zealous  in  opposition  to 
Lacedaemon,  was  at  this  time  free  enough  from  sedition  to  send  forth 
its  streno-th.     The  revived  state  of  Messenia  was  of  course  warm  in  the 


'O' 


*'  Bartlielemi  has  done  little,  and  even  remarkable  circumstances  which  led  to  the 

attempted  little,  toward  any  illustration  of  last  Theban  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  ;  and, 

the  politics,  or  political  history,  of  Greece,  taking  up  his  hero  already  with  his  army  in 

In  his  abundant   reading  he   has  given  his  heart  of  Arcadia,  he  avows,  without  reserve 

attention  much  to  the  panegyrists  of  Epa-  or  apology,  that  the  purpose  of  the  expedi- 

meinondas,  and  it  has  been  a  favorite  pur-  tion  was  to  decide,  '  si  c'etoit  au  Thebains 

pose  of  his  own  to  panegyrize  Epameinondas.  '  ou  aux  LacedemonienS  de  donner  des  loix 

Nevertheless  he  describes  him  as  a  meer  '  aux   autres  peuples.'     Anacharsis,  ch.  13» 

Theban   patriot ;    not   even  attempting   to  p.  264.  t.  2.  ed.  oct. 

show  that  his  views  extended  to  the  general         **  Of  this  we  are  informed  by  Xenophon 

freedom  and  wellbeing  of  Greece.     He  uses  on   a  former  occasion,  and  therefore   per- 

the  licence,   which   the   plan   of  his  work  haps  he  has  omitted  to  name  LocriS  here, 
affords,  for  omitting  all  notice  of  the  very 

Theban 
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Theban  interest ;  and  scarcely  less  so  those  Arcadian  states  which,  by 
rebellion  against  the  united  government  of  their  nation,  had  embraced 
it.  These  were  principally  Tcgea,  Megalopolis,  Asea,  and  Palantium, 
with  some  interspersed  village-republics,  through  weakness  and  situa- 
tion, dependent  on  these.  The  army,  altogether,  according  to  Diodorus, 
consisted  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  infantry,  and  about  three 
thousand    horse.      The    army    of   the    Lacedaemonian    confederacy,  Xen.  HeL 

considerably  inferior,  assembled  about  the  same  time  in  Mantineia.  1-7.  c.  5. 

s.  1  &  y. 
Arcadia  was  divided,  but  the  greater  part  joined  in  the  Lacedaemonian 

alliance ;  so  that  the  troops  of  Arcadia,  Achaia,  and  Elis,  formed  its 

principal  force.     The  Lacedtemonians  sent  their  cavalry  and  a  body  of 

mercenaries,  with  a  small  body  only  of  their  native  infantry,  keeping 

the  greater  part  for  emergencies,  at  home. 

Epameinondas  remained  some  time,  Avith  his  whole  army,   inactive 

within  the  walls  of  Tegea*^;  a  measure  of  which  Xenophon  declares 

his  approbation,  in  terms  which  seem  to  mark  that,  in  its  day,  it  had 

not  escaped   censure.     In  the  want  indeed  of  a  cotemporary  historian 

the  friend  of  the  Theban  general,  the  with  later  authors  he  has  been  a 

favorite  object  of  panegyric,  yet  we  find  his  candid  enemy,  Xenophon^ 

really  his  best  eulogist.     '  That  this  expedition  was  fortunate,'  says  s.  s, 

that  writer,   '  I  would  not  affirm ;  but,  for  what  human  prudence  and 

'  courage  might  accomplish,    in  my  opinion  Epameinondas  failed  in 

*  nothing.     I  commend  him  for  keeping  his  army   within  the  walls  of 

*  Tegea.  He  deprived  the  enemy  thus,  not  only  of  opportunity  to 
'  attack  him,  but  of  opportunity  to  observe  what  might  indicate  his 
'  purposes.  Means  of  preparation  nevertheless  for  himself  were  readier ; 
'  and  the  enemy's  motions  Avere  open  to  his  observation,  equally  as  if 

*  he   were   incamped   without.     1   commend   him   also,    because,  tho 

*  commanding  the  stronger  army,  he  refrained  from  attack,  while  the 
'  enemy  held  advantage  of  ground.'  The  inactivity  however,  which 
Xenophon  thus  approves,  could   be  advantageous  only  for  a  limited 

"  To  rjaToffiJisii  iv  Tw*  T£i;^ti  -rut   Tiycxrut  call  quarters.    This  is  fully  shown  by  an  ex- 

liroi>iaaro.      I'iie  word  r^os-roVfJov,  coirimonly  pressiouof  Xenophon  soon  following:  xsc'arga- 

translated,  and  indeed  commonly  meaning,  loviStveifittn  elicn;  ni^ou^,  b  rai'i  ci-daif.   Xen. 

a  camp,  was  however  not  confined   to  that  Hti.  1.7.  c.  5.  s,  lo. 


scuee,  but  was  used  sometimes  for  what  we 


tunc. 
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time.  The  influence  arising  from  the  general  confidence  in  the  ability 
and  spirit  of  Epamcinondas,  would  indeed  inable  him  to  persevere  in  it 
longer  than  a  commander  of  inferior  name;  but,  in  rest  and  confine- 
ment, discontent  would  grow,  even  among  his  troops,  collected  from 
various  states ;  his  reputation  would  suffer,  and  then  his  command 
Xen.  Hel.  would  become  precarious.  INIeanwhile  of  some  advantages,  which  he 
j.i^'^  '  '  had  been  expecting,  he  found  liimself  disappointed:  none  of  the  hostile 
or  neutral  states  would  be  induced,  through  any  terror  of  his  supe- 
riority, or  any  hope  for  advantage  from  the  change,  to  join  the  Theban 
cause. 

Apparently  the  wisest  conduct,  of  the  Lacedcemonian  confederacy, 
would  have  been  to  persevere  in  precisely  that  disposition  of  their  force, 
which  had  principally  occasioned  the  Theban  general's  inactivity. 
The  Laccdsemonian  heavy-armed  remaining  at  home,  for  the  security 
of  their  own  country,  the  army  assembled  at  Mantineia  had  taken  a 
position  near  that  town,  so  strong  as  to  deter  attack,  and  so  advan- 
tageous, for  covering  the  Mantineian  territory,  that  Epamcinondas, 
with  the  very  superior  force  he  commanded,  had  thought  it  prudent  to 
abstain  from  the  usual  work  of  ravage.  But,  in  such  circumstances, 
rest  itself  begets  uneasiness.  The  allies  feared  only  the  more  destructive 
explosion  from  the  unexpected  quiescence  of  so  great  a  force,  under 
so  renowned  a  commander.  They  could  not  be  satisfied  to  have  the 
Lacedemonians  remain  at  home,  for  the  protection  of  their  own  country, 
less  immediately  threatened,  while  they,  wnth  unequal  numbers, 
should  bear  the  brunt  of  a  war  so  much  more  than  commonly  for- 
midable. They  were  in  consequence  so  urgent  in  petition  and  remon- 
strance, that  the  Lacedaemonian  government  thought  it  necessary  to 
concede,  and  all  the  best  remaining  strength  of  the  state  marched 
under  the  orders  of  Agesilaus. 

This  measure  relieved  Epamcinondas.  Intelligence  no  sooner  reached 
him,  that  Agesilaus  hatl  left  Sparta,  and  was  already  at  Pellene,  than 
he  formed  his  plan  and  proceeded  instantly  to  the  execution.  Orders 
were  issued  for  the  troops  to  take  their  evening  meal  and  march. 
The  better  road  to  Sparta,  and  perhaps,  from  Tegea,  the  shorter,  by 
Sellasia,  was  open;  and  so  deficient  was  the  lookout  of  the  Lacedce- 

monians, 
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monians,  that,  but  for  the  providential  intelligence,  so  Xenophon  calls  Xen.  Htl. 

it"',  brought  to  Agesilaus  by  a  Cretan,  Sparta  would  have  been  taken,  !"  ^^r,"'  ^' 

he  says,  like  a  birdsnest,  destitute  of  defenders.     Agesilaus  liastened 

his  return,   so  that  he  arrived   before  Epanieinondas.     I J  is  force,  the 

whole  Lacedirmonian  cavalry  and  part  of  the  infantry  being  at  Man- 

tiijeia,  was  very  scanty  for  the  defence  of  a  loosel3'-built  unfortified 

town,  against  the  approaching  army.     But,  for  the  antient  art  of  war, 

every  house  was  a  fortification;  every  eminence  gave  great  advantaoe 

for  the  antient  missile  M'capons.     From  a  housetop  the  bowman,  slinger, 

and  dartman,  himself  secure,    could  aim  his  strokes  at  those  btlow 

with  superior  effect. 

Epanieinondas,   upon  his   arrival,   disappointed  of  his  hope  of  sur-  Xen.  HeL 

prizing  the  place,  observed  the  able  disposition  for  defence  made  by  '•  ^-  ^-  ^• 

Agesilaus,  and  determined  his  plan  of  attack  accordingly.     Making  DioJ.  1. 15, 

no  attempt  against  the  more  open  parts,    where  immediate  assault  was  Corn^'e^ 

expected,  he  sent  a  detachment,  which,   by  a  circuitous  march,  seized  vit.  Ep;im.  cfc 

a  height  commanding  the  town.     '  It  may  be  said,'  says  Xenophon,  virAt-es" 

'  that  the  deity  interfered:  it  may  be  said  that  nothing  can  withstand  ,^<?"-H'^'' 

'^  I.  7-   c.  5. 

'  the  desperate :    certainly,'    he  proceeds,   '  it   appears    extraordinary,  s.  12. 

'  that,   when  Archidamus,  Avith  less  than  a  hundred  men,  advancino" 

'  over  very  difficult  ground,  attacked  that  height,  the  Thebans,  tiiose 

'  men    breathing  fire,  those  conquerors   of  the  Lacedemonians,  Avith 

'  advantage  of  numbers,  and  with  every  advantage,  did  not  even  wait. 

'  the  assault,  but  turned;  and  some  of  the  prime  of  their-armv  were 

'  slain.'     The  Lacedemonians,  elated  with  such  success,  pursued  intern- 

perately,   and  lost  some  men :  but  Archidamus  kept  possession  of  the 

important  post  he  had  carried,   raised   his   troph}',  and   received  the 

enemy's  solicitation  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  of  wliich  he  remained 

master;  which,  on  account  of  the  usual  impression  on  the  soldiers,  ou 

both  sides,    was,   in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Lacedemonians  v 

stood,  a  very  important  advantage. 

Plutarch  has  reported  an  anecdote  of  this  attack  upon  Sparta,  which, 

iho  somewhat  apparently  extravagant,  has  been  too  mucli  noticed  to 

be  passed  Hnraentioned.     Isadas,  son  of  Phcebidas,  a  youth  of  a  sin- 

gularly 
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gularly  fine  person,  just  anointed,  in  the  way  of  the  Greeks,  after 
batliing,  on  alarm  sounded,  snatching  a  spear  in  one  hand,  a  sword  in 
the  other,  ran  out  naked,  pressed  to  tlie  foremost  rank  of  the  LacedEe- 
monian  troops,  and  did  extraordinary  execution  among  the  enemy, 
without  receiving  a  wound:  whether,  says  the  writer,  some  god  pre- 
served him,  or  the  idea  that  he  was  more  than  human  appalled  the 
enemy.  For  tlie  merit  of  his  deed  he  Avas  rewarded  with  the  honor  of 
being  publicly  crowned  by  the  ephors:  for  the  irregularity  of  it,  he 
\vas  fined  a  thousand  drachmas,  about  forty  pounds  sterling.  Plutarch 
seems  to  attribut-e  this  adventure  to  the  ingagement  in  which  the  trophy 
was  won  by  Archidamus;  with  which  it  seems  utterly  inconsistent. 
With  more  appearance  of  probability  it  might  be  referred  to  the  assault, 
Polyb.  1.9.  not  specified  by  Xenophon,  but  in  which,  according  to  Polybius,  the 
p.  5i7.         besieging  army  penetrated  as  far  as  the  agora  of  Sparta^'. 

It  appears  however  to  liave  been  the  success  of  Archidamus,  in  carrj'- 
ing  the  commanding  post,  that  deprived  Epameinondas  of  the  hope  of 
rapid  progress  against  the  city;  and,  unprovided  as  he  was,  in  a  hostile 
country,  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  he  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  m  ait 
till  the  army  from  Mantineia,  already  marching  to  the  relief  of  Lace- 
daemon,  should  arrive.  Fertile  in  resources,  he  founded,  on  the  failure 
of  one  stroke,  a  plan  for  another.  It  was  the  season  of  harvest ;  and 
the  Mantineians,  who,  while  he  lay  in  Tegea,  had  confined  their  slaves 

'■"  Isadas,  according  to  the  well  imagined  features  of  tbe  dying  gladiator,  rightly  so 
conjecture  of  Mr.  James  Byres,  has  been  called,  in  the  Capitol,  is  striking:  the  ex- 
intended  in  that  admirable  statue  in  the  villa  pression  is  very  fine;  the  work  is  altogether 
Borghese  at  Rome,  commonly,  but  enough  admirable,  and  the  more  so  because  it  marks 
without  reasonable  foundation,  called  the  precisely  the  character  it  has  been  intended 
fIghtiBg  gladiator;  the  only  work  extant,  of  to  represent;  not  a  Greek,  for  the  face  is 
the  first-rate  Greek  sculpture,  in  which  the  not  Grecian ;  not  a  hero,  for  the  exjiression, 
human  form  is  represented  in  strong  action;  tho  showing  sternness  and  fortitude,  shows 
unless  the  Laocoon  in  tlie  Vatican  should  the  fortitude  of  a  mind  depressed  by  slavery, 
be  arranged  in  the  same  class  of  design,  or  and  without  elevation  of  thought.  Such  at 
the  Wrestlers,  in  the  tribune  of  the  gallery  least  is  the  impression  which  it  readily  con- 
at  Florence,  may  be  admitted  into  the  same  \-eys  to  those  to  whom  the  forms  of  Grecian 
class  of  merit.  The  character  of  the  coun-  sculpture  are  familiar.  Since  tiiis  note  was 
tenance  of  the  figure  in  the  villa  Borghese  first  published,  these  statues,  I  fear,  have 
is  Grecian  and  heroic.   The  difference  of  the  beeu  removed  from  the  places  indicated. 

11  and 
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and  cattle  witbin  their  walls,  would  endevor  to  profit  from  his  absence 
for  getting  in  their  crop.  Hastening  therefore  his  return,  in  expecta- 
tion to  find  the  produce  ready  for  carr3'ing,  with  tlie  slaves  and  cattle 
in  the  fields,  he  proposed  to  make  all  the  prey  of  his  army. 

After  a  march  of  thirty  miles,  over  a  lofty  mountain  barrier,   he 
allowed  his  infantry  some  rest  in  Tegea ;  but  he  sent  his  horse  imme- 
diately  forward,    into   the  jNIantineian   territory.      All   the   laboring 
slaves,  as  he  foresaw,    all   the   cattle,   and  many  of  the  Mantineian 
people,   within  and  beyond  the  military  age,  were  in  the  fields.     The 
approach  of  the  Theban  cavalry  being  observed  and  announced,  all 
vas  alarm  in  Mantineia,   and  throughout  its  narrow  territory.     For- 
tunately a  body  of  Athenian  horse  was  just  arrived,  but  fatigued  with  Xen.  Ilel. 
a  forced  march  of  two  days,   of  extraordinary  length,  along  a  moun-  s".  15.  " 
tainous  road.     They  had  left  Eleusis  only  the  preceding  day,  rested  for 
the  night  at  the  isthmus,  and,  on  the  morrow,  in  fear,  apparently,  of 
being  intercepted,   pressed  their  way  on,  by  Cleonee  to   Mantineia, 
■without  halting.     They  had  just  taken  their  quarters,  and  men  and 
horses  were  yet  without  refreshment,  when  the  Mantineians  came  to 
them  with  the  most  earnest  solicitations  for  assistance  and  protection, 
on  which  they  represented  their  existence  as  depending.    The  Athenians, 
ashamed,  says  the  historian,  weary  as  they  were,  being  present  in  such 
circumstances,  to  be  useless,   and  anxious  to  maintain  their  country's 
glory,    instantly  remounted,    to  ingage  a  very  superior  force  of  the 
cavalry  of  Thebes  and  Thessaly,  the  most  renowned  of  Greece.     They 
came  quickly  to  action,  and  brave  men,  he  proceeds,  fell  on  both  sides; 
but  the  advantage  was  wholly   Avith  the  Athenians:  they  carried  off 
all  their  oM'n  slain;  they  restored  some  of  the  enemy's,  the  boasted 
criterion  always  of  victory,    under  a   solicited  truce;   and,   what  was 
a  more  essential,   and  indeed  a  most  important  advantage,  they  gave 
complete  protection   to  the  INlautineians,    and   inabled  them  to  save 
all  their  property  '°. 

Difficulties  now  pressed  upon  Epameinondas.     The  confederacy  of 
little  military  republics,  which  had  put  so  great  a  force,  the  best  part 

'"Xenophon  has  not  named  the  Athenian  commander:  Diodorus  calls  him  Hegelochus  ; 
a  man,  he  says,  before  of  high  reputation  among  the  Athenian  military. 

Vol.  III.  3  U  of 
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of  their  population,  under  hts  command,  had  no  public  revenues  equal 
to  the  maintenance  of  those  numbers  in  the  field,  far  from  home.  Tlie 
term  of  expeditions,  v.hich  they  might  undertake,  was  limited  by- 
necessity  of  circumstances.  Magazines,  such  as  attend  the  motions 
Xen.  Hel,  of  modern  armies,  were  not  even  thought  of  Already  the  troops  under 
s.  19.  Epameinondas  had  suffered  want,  and  that  want  must  go  on  increasing, 

s.  IS-  But  the  term  of  his  expedition  was  not  left  to  his  discretion,  or  to  be 

decided  by  contingencies;  it  was  absolutely  limited  by  the  controuling 
anithority,  wdiether  of  the  Theban  government,  or  of  a  congress  of 
the  confederacy,  we  are  uninformed.     It  was  now  near  expiring,  and 
the  troops  of  the  northern  states  must  be  led  home  ".     Defeated  in  his 
attempt  upon  Sparta,  and  in  that  which  followed  it,  upon  the  Manti- 
neian  territory,   his  reputation  could  not  fail  to  suffer,  notwithstanding 
the  abilities  really  displayed,  if,  with  an  army  so  superior  to  the  enemy, 
and  so  much  greater  than  was  commonly  seen  in  Greece,  his  campain 
were  marked  only  by  disappointments.     He  had  moreover  to  consider, 
that  his  expedition  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  union  of  Athens, 
Elis,  Achaia,  and  the  best  part  of  Arcadia,  with  Lacedajmon,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Thebes,  or  at  least  of  the  actual  energy  of  that  union.     Were 
he  then  to  withdraw  without  victory,  those  Arcadians,   whose  cause 
had  been  the  pretence  for  the  Thebans  to  interfere  in  arms  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, must  be  immediately  overwhelmed ;    and   the  revived  state  of 
IMessenia,    for   whose   protection  Thebes,   but  especially  Ei>ameinon- 
das,  Avas  pledged,  would   be  at  the  enemy's  mercy.     A  victory  was 
perhaps    necessary,     not    only   to    avert    ruin    from    those   whom    he 
had    bound    himself  to  protect,    but  to  make  his  own   return  to  his 
country,  not  creditable  only  but  even  safe.     A  battle  therefore  was 
indispensable ;   and  if  he  fell,   says  Xenophon,   it  was  a  satisfactory 

^'  — —  'OAiyu?   f*i»    Tifitquit    avxyxr)    ta-oila  but,  among  many  tales,  and  much  panegyric, 

*7ri£nxi,  Jii  Te  i|i)xEi»  Tji  rfoltia  To»  ;:(;po»o».  This  we  find   liule    that  deserves    the    name    of 

is    among    the   passages   of   Xenophon    for  history,   or  that  affords  any  illustration  of 

which  we  want  assistance,  which,  it  should  history.     As  far  as  I  have  ventured  expJa- 

seem,  we   might  not   unreasonably   expect  nation,  I  think  I  am  warranted  by  what  may 

from    the   later   antient   writers  who  have  be  gathered  from  Xenophon  himself, 
treated   of  the   actions   of  Epameinondas ; 

1  reflection 
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reflection  fsr  him  tliat  his  fall  Avould  be  glorious,  in  the  endevor  to 
give  Thebes  the  empire  of  Greece. 

'  That  these  should  be  his  sentiments,'  proceeds  the  historian,  con-  XRn.  IM. 
tinning  the  eulogy  of  his  enemy,   '  I  think  not  very  wonderful;  the}'  '■7-^-^- 

*  are  common  to  men  smitten  with  the  love  of  glory  :  but,   to  have  so 
'  prepared  his  troops,  collected   from  various  states,  that  they  would 

*  decline  no  fatigue,  yield  to  no  danger,  in  want  be  patient,  and  in  all 
'  circumstances  orderly  and  zealous  in  duty;  this  I  think  truly  worthy 
'  of  admiration.'  Epameinondas  declared,  in  public  orders,  his  lesnlu- 
tion  to  ingage  the  enemy,  and  the  utmost  alacrit}^  was  manifested  by 
the  army.  The  cavalry  diligently  brightened  their  helmets  ;  the  infantry 
Avere  seen  busy,  sharpening  their  spears  and  swords,  and  burnishing  their 
shields;  some  of  the  Arcadian  heavj'-armed  desired  to  be  inroUed  in 
the  Theban  band  of  clubmen;  a  circumstance  which  seems  singularly 
to  mark  the  popularity  of  the  Theban  name,  when  Epameinondas  com- 
manded. What  the  band  of  clubmen  was  we  are  not  informed  : 
possibly  an  institution  of  less  utility  for  the  weapon,  from  which  it 
was  denominated,  than  for  the  enthusiasm  it  inspired,  in  emulation  of 
Hercules,  whom  the  Thebans  proudly  called  at  the  same  time  their 
god  and  their  fellowcountryman. 

General  zeal  thus  quickly  making  preparation  complete,  Epamei-  s.  21. 
nondas,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  formed  his  order  of  battle,  and 
marched,  by  his  left;  not  directly  toward  Mantineia,  but  to  the  nearest 
root  of  mount  iVJa^naliis;  the  western  boundary  of  the  vale,  in  which 
both  Mantineia  and  Tegea  stood.  There,  on  strong  ground,  within  s.  22. 
sight  of  the  enemy,  he  extended  his  phalanx,  and  grounded  arms",  as 
if  going  to  incamp. 

According  to  those  terms,  to  which  the  pressure  of  adversity  had 

^*"e9sto  Ta  03-Xa.    It  is  not  always  possible  expedient,  whenever  it  might  be  safely  done. 

to   find  terms   in  modern  language  for  ex-  The  spear  also  was  weighty,  but  it  might  be 

pressing  exactly  the  circumstances  of  antient  planted  on  the  ground,  and  still  ready  for 

warfare.    In  the  Grecian  service,  what  prin-  instant  use.     To  ground  the  shield  required 

cipally  loaded  the  footsoldier  of  the  phalanx  more  caution,  and  seems  to  Lave  been  more 

was  his  large  shield.     To  relieve  him  from  particularly  implied  in  the  phrase  SsVSai  ri 

the  pressure  of  its  weight   was   of  course  owA«. 

3  u  2  reduced 
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reduced  the  Lacedemonians  to  submit,  the  army  of  their  confederacy, 
being  in  the  Mantineian  territory,  was  to  be  commanded,  in  chief,   by 
Mantineian  generals,  under  direction  of  the  Mantineian  administration. 
In  the  want  of  the  abiUties  of  a  Lycomedes,  which  might  have  made 
some  amends  for  the  inherent  inconveniencies  of  such  a  regulation, 
the  presence  of  Agesilaus,  tho  not  possessing  the  nominal  conmiand- 
in-chief,  might  have  been  advantageous :  some  deference  might  have 
teen  paid  to  his  rank  and  long  experience,  at  least  when  danger  pressed. 
Bui  Epameinondas  seems  to  have  derived  that  advantage  from  his  expe- 
dition against  Sparta,  that  Agesilaus,  and  a  large  part  of  the  troops, 
hefore  destined   to  reinforce  the   army  in  Arcadia,  were  retained  to 
protect  Laconia  against  any  new  attack.     Who  commanded  now  in 
Arcadia,  we  are  not  informed  :  their  deficiencies  only  are  reported  to 
us.     Apparently  the  circumstances  which  imposed  upon  Epameinondas 
the  necessity  of  seeking  a  battle,  should  have  decided  them  by  all 
means  to  avoid  it.     Nevertheless   they   were  prepared,   with  a  very 
inferior  force,  two-thirds  only  of  his  numbers,  according  to  Diodorus, 
to  contend  with  his  superior  talents.     His  measures,  indicating  inten- 
tion to  incamp,  completely  deceived  them.     After  having  formed  their 
.    order  of  battle,  with  the  view  to  meet  him,   concluding  that  his  pur- 
pose was  not  to  fight  that  day,  they  allowed  that  order  to  be  in  a 
great  degree  dissolved,   and  the  preparation  of  the  soldier's  mind  for 
action,    highly   important    in  Xenophon's  idea,    to   be   relaxed    and 
dissipated. 

Epameinondas  observed  the  effect  his  feint  had  produced,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  profit  from  it :  he  issued  orders  to  resume  arms  and  march. 
We  have  seen  it  the  practice  of  the  Thebans  to  form  their  phalanx  of 
extraordinary  depth,  even  to  fifty  in  file;  trusting  to  the  effect  of 
breaking  the  enemy's  fronts  at  the  risk  of  suffering  themselves  in 
flank.  By  this  method  they  had  formerly  gained  the  battle  of  Delium 
against  the  Athenians,  and  by  this  method  Epameinondas  himself  had 
succeeded,  in  the  glorious  day  of  Leuctra,  against  the  Lacedaemonians. 
His  superiority  in  numbers  inabled  him  now,  in  taking  the  advantage, 
to  obviate  the  hazard  of  that  method.  Resolving  to  direct  his  principal 
effort  against  the  enemy's  right,  he  formed  his  line  in  the  ordinary 

manner 
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manner  of  the  Gteeks.  His  Theban  column  of  attack  was  a  separate 
body,  which  ho  placed  in  front  of  his  left  wing.  Following  the  same 
principle  in  the  disposition  of  his  cavalry,  he  divided  it  on  the  flanks 
of  his  infantry ;  but  meaning  that  the  cavalry  of  his  left  should  be 
the  charging  body,  he  gave  it  a  strength  that  might  insure  its  supe- 
riority, leaving  the  horse  on  his  right  comparatively  weak.  These 
therefore  he  directed  to  some  advantageous  ground,  with  orders  not 
to  move  from  it,  unless  opportunity  of  evident  advantage  should  offer; 
and  he  provided  support  for  them,  in  case  of  need,  from  a  body  of 
infantry. 

While,  in  this  advantageous  arrangement,  Epameinondas  led  directly 
toward  the  enemy,  their  generals,  tho  they  had  allowed  order  nearly  to 
cease  in  their  army,  had  not  provided  for  holding  it  in  their  choice 
to  avoid  a  battle.  His  approach,  therefore,  produced,  with  universal 
alarm,  a  universal  hurry  among  their  forces.  Some,  says  the  cotem- 
porary  historian,  ■were  forming,  some  running  to  the  ground  where 
they  should  form,  some  bridling  their  horses ;  some  putting  on  their 
breastplates,  and  all  seeming  more  like  men  expecting  to  suffer  than  pre- 
paring to  act.  Order  however  was  restored  before  attack  could  begin 
upon  them  :  the  Arcadians  held  the  right,  as  the  post  of  honor,  which,  r^  11,- 
by  treaty,  they  claimed  within  their  own  country;  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  posted  next  to  them ;  the  cavalry  were  divided  on  the  flanks. 

The  battle  began  with  the  cavalry.  That  of  the  Lacedemonian  side  xen.  Hel. 
was  without  those  light-armed  foot,  practised  to  act  with  horse,  whose  ^'^''^'^' 
weapons,  galling  from  a  distance,  prepared  for  the  effect  of  a  charge. 
The  Theban  abounded  with  these ;  and  being  moreover  very  superior 
in  number,  they  presently  overthrew  their  opponents.  The  Theban 
column  of  infantry  then  joined  action;  but,  tho  carefully  composed 
of  the  best  troops,  M'ith  Epameinondas  leading,  it  found  strong  resist- 
ance from  the  Lacediemonian  and  Arcadian  foot.  Its  persevering  force, 
however,  at  length  broke  the  opposing  ranks,  and  then  the  effect  was 
what  the  able  projector  expected.  That  which  had  the  reputation 
of  being  the  firmest  part  of  the  enemy's  line  being  put  to  flight, 
the  contagion  spred  among  the  inferior  troops,  and  all  the  infantry 
gave  way. 

It 
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B.  C,  jHe.      It  seemed  now  as  if  victory  must  be,  on  the  Tlieban  side,  as  complete 
■  ^'     as  superior  force,  directed  by  superior  judgement,  could  make  it.     But 
we  have  had  repeated  occasion  to  observe  how  much  of  the  fate  of  mul- 
titudes may  depend  on  one  man.  Leading  the  charge  of  his  column,  just 
as  success  appeared  decided,  tho  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  their  phalanx 
broken,  Averc  still  resisting,  Epameinondas  received  a  wound  in  his  breast 
and  fell.    The  disaster  ingaged  the  attention  of  those  around  ;  and,  with 
the  information  of  it,  rapidly  spreading,  confusion  and  dismay  pervaded 
'  the  army.    Succession  of  command  seems  not  to  have  been  duly  provided 
for.     The  various  multitude  having  no  equal  confidence  in  any  other 
officer, authority,  extending  over  the  whole,  in  a  great  degree  ceased  ;  or, 
if  any  proper  regulation  had  been  made,  it  M'as  overborne  by  the  impulse 
of  hesitation  and  consternation;  Avhich  so  prevailed,   that  scarcely  an 
attempt  was   made   to   profit  from  the  victory  actually  gained.     The 
Xen.  Hel.       heavy-armed  stood   on  the  ground   on  which  they  had  fought,  vin- 
3' 2*5.  ^'        dicating  the  possession  of  the  dead  and  wounded,   but  not  moving  a 
step  in  pursuit.     The  cavalry  turned  from  those  they  had  put  to  flight  ; 
and,   without  a  blow  against  the  enemy's  retreating  infantry,    slipped 
by  them,  to  rejoin  their  own  phalanx,  as  if  themselves  defeated.     The 
light-armed  and  targeteers,  alone  presuming   on  victory,  crossed  the 
field  toward  the  left,  without  expecting"  attack  or  looking  for  support. 
The  Athenian  horse,   no  longer  kept   in   check  by  the  able  disposition 
made  for  the  purpose,   charged  and   put  them   mostly  to    the  sword. 
Epameinondas  lived  to  be  informed  that  his  army  was  victorious,  but 
fainted,  it  is  said,  on  the  extraction  of  the  broken  end  of  the  weapon, 
left  in  the  wound,  and  died  soon  after''. 

Under 

"  Xenophon  simply  mentions  that  Epa-  did  not  quite  believe ;  yet  his  story  has  been 

meiuondas    fell   in   the    battle.      Diodorus,  generally    given    as    authentic    by    modern 

after  a  puerile  detail  of  feats,  like  those  of  writers.     Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Agesilaus, 

Achilles  in  the  Iliad,  or  rather  of  Virgil's  has  quoted  earlier  authors ;  a  circumstance 

hero  in   the  ^Eneid,  is  more  circumstantial  which   may,    more    than    any  other,  excite 

than  any  other  writer  about  his  death.     He  regret   for  the   loss  of  his  Life  of  Epamei- 

menlions  no  authority  for  those  things  said  nondas,     Fof  those  circumstances,  reported 

and  done,  between  three  and  four  centuries  by  Diodorus,  Which,  being  probable  in  them- 

belore  him,  which  Nepos,  inhis  own  age,  and  selves,  are  in  any  degree  confirmedHjy  Nepos 

Plutarch-  and  I'ausanius,  after  him,  evidently  and  Plutarch,  neither  of  whom  has  copied 

him, 
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Under  these  circumstances  of  the  battle,   both  sides  claimed  the  Xcn.  llel. 
victory;   each  army  raised  its  trophy,  undisturbed  by  the  other;  each  ['^nj^"'' 
remained  in  possession  of  some  of  the  enemy's  dead  ;  and  neither  would  J^"^'d-  1- 15. 
immediately  solicit  t])e  bodies.     But  the   slain   of  the  Lacedaemonian 
side  seem  to  have  been  not  only  more  numerous,   but  of  higher  rank, 
cavalry  and  lieavy-armed ;   whereas  those  of  the  Theban  side,  remain- 
ing in  the  enemy's   power,     Mxre  mostly  light-armed,    or  targeteers. 
Shortly  therefore  the  Lacedaemonians,  yielding  to  what  was  esteemed 
a  most  serious  duty,    sent  their  herald,  with  the  usual  solicitation; 
and,  after  this  acknowlegement,    the  Thebans  also  sent  their  herald 
to  make  the  same  request. 

'  Universal  expectation,'  says  the  cotemporary  historian,  '  was  Xcn.  Hel. 
'  strangely  deceived  by  this  event  of  so  great  a  battle.  Almost  all  nQ%^' 
'  Greece  being  met  in  arms,  there  was  nobody  who  did  not  suppose 
'  that  the  victors  would  in  future  command,  and  the  defeated  must 
'  obey.  But  God,'  he  continues,  '  decided  otherwise.  Each  party 
'  claimed  the  victory,  and  neither  gained  any  advantage:  territory, 
'  town,  or  dominion  was  acquired  by  neither;  but  indecision,  and 
'  trouble,  and  confusion,  more  than  even  before  that  battle,  pervaded 
'  Greece.'  Tired  then  with  the  sad  tale  of  his  country's  woes,  which, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  better  times,  he  had  now,  from  early  youth  to 
advanced  age,  been  solicitously  observing,  he  concludes  his  historical 
narrative:  '  Thus  far,'  he  says,  '  suffice  it  for  me  to  have  related  :  fol- 
'  lowing  events,  perhaps,   M'ill  interest  some  other  writer.' 

him,  or  which  afford  probable  illustration       rative,  reasonable  credit  will  be  allowed, 
ot'  the  cotemporary  histoiian's  concise  nar- 
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SECTION     VIII. 

General  Pacification ;  Lacedxmon  excluded:  Troubles  in  Arcadia; 
Interference  of  Thebes  :  Viezvs  of  Jgesilaus.  Jff'airs  of  the  East: 
IVar  of  Evagoras  with  Persia  :  Rebellion  of  the  Persian  maritime 
provinces.  Expedition  of  Agesilaus  to  Egypt :  Death  of  Agesilaus : 
Distraction  together  of  the  Aristocralical  and  Denwcratical  interests 
in  Greece,  and  Dissolution  of  the  antient  system  of  Grecian  con- 
fedcracy. 


It  is  a  most  critical  moment  at  which  we  lose  the  invaluable  guidance 
of  Xenophon,  in  the  maze  of  Grecian  affairs.     According  to  Diodorus 
Diod.  1.  19.    and    Plutarch,    the   fermentation,  in    which    the   indecisive    battle  of 
Plut  \ut      "  ^^''iwt'ii^i'''-  Ifft  things,  m  as  presently  stilled  by  a  general  peace  ;  to  the 
Agesil.  terms  of  which  Lacediemon  alone  refused  accession.     How  the  adverse 

republics  v.ere  brought  to  a  temper  for  pacification,  those  writers,  little 
curious  about  such  matters,  leave  untold  \  but  a  collation  of  the  memo- 
rials of  tlie  times  Mill  afford,  in  a  great  degree,  the  information  to  be 
desired.  We  have  already  learnt  from  Xenophon,  that  the  term  limited 
for  the  service  of  the  Theban,  and  other  northern  forces,  was  near 
expiring,  when  the  battle  was  fought;  and  we  have  had  numerous 
occasions  to  see  how  usual  it  was  for  the  armies  of  the  Grecian  confe- 
deracies, without  a  peace,  M'ithout  even  a  truce,  to  separate  after  a 
battle.  It  seems  then  certain  that,  when  the  credit  and  abilities  of 
Epameinondas  were  gone,  the  Theban  influence  instantly  sunk,  and 
the  bonds  which  held  the  Theban  confederacy  together  were  so 
slackened,  that  it  verged  rapidly  toward  dissolution.  That  fear  there- 
fore, of  the  preponderance  of  Thebes,  Avhich  had  united  the  opposing 
republics,  soon  dissipated:  and,  some  of  them,  especially  Athens, 
driven,  by  the  dread  of  a  rival  democracy,  to  connect  itself  with  the 
opponents  of  that  interest  of  which  it  had  been  formerly  the  head, 
Demostli.  or.  became  now  rather  apprehensive  of  the  superiority  which  miffht  return 

pro  Megalop.  '  '       _  i  j  o 

to  Laceda^mon  and  the  aristocralical  cause.    Under  these  circumstances 

opportunity 
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opportunity  for  negotiation  would  be  obvious.  The  states  of  theThcban 
confederacy  persevered  then  in  insisting  upon  the  independency  of 
Messenia.  Those  of  the  Laccda:nionian,  Laceda^mon  itself  only  excepted, 
holding  themselves  no  longer  interested,  as  before,  to  oppose  thi.s> 
some  perhaps  gladly,  and  the  rest  after  no  long  controversy,  consented. 
Thus  peace  appears  to  have  been  concluded  ;  Lacedccmon  alone 
remaining  at  war,  nominally,  with  all  the  republics  of  the  Thebaii 
confederacy. 

This  relic  of  M'ar,  however,  was  of  no  very  threatening  aspect;  if, 
by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  the  other  states  of  the  two  con-  djo,!.  1.  15. 
federacics,  the  armies  on  both  sides  Avere,  as  Diodorus  affirms,  to  be  c.  9*-p-5o7. 
dissolved,  and  the  troops  to  return  to  their  several  homes.    Nevertheless 
the  fear   of  exciting  united  energy  anew,  among  the  inimical  states, 
appears  to  have  prevented  an}'^  immediate  effort  of  the  Lacedemonians 
against  Messenia.     The  first  insuing  transactions  in  Greece,  noticed 
by  the  compiler  whom  we  must  now  follow,  which  he  attributes  to  the 
yeai"  after  that  of  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  indicate  a  prevailing  dispo-  j>_  Q  ^1 «  5 _ 
sition,  in  the  leading  republics,  to  rest  under  the  existing  state  of  things;  ^''  ^o-t.  3. 
tho  the  uneasiness  of  a  large  number  of  unfortunate,  and  perhaps  many 
injured  men,  urged  them  still  to  seek  commotion.     On  the  union  of 
Arcadia,  the  inhabitants  of  several  villages  had  been  compelled,  as  M-e 
have  formerly  seen,  to  quit  their  residences,  and  migrate  to  the  new 
capital,  Megalopolis.     Dissatisfied  with  the  change,  they  now  claimed,  j^.^.  . 
under  that  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace,   which  required  the  return  of  «•  94. 
all  the  troops,  on  both  sides,  to  their  respective  homes,  to  go  them-    '     '" 
selves  and  reoccupy  their  antient  country  residences.      The  leading 
men  in  Megalopolis  vehemently  opposed  this.     We  might  be  at  a  loss 
for  the  motives  of  each  party,  had  we  not  seen  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
in  Xenophon's  account   of  the  dispersion   and   reassembling   of  the  ^^  og  s  ]  & 
Mantineians.     Those  of  the  inhabitants  of  ^Megalopolis,  on  whom  the  Ch.  27.  s.2. 
violence  had  been  put,  or  the  chief  of  them,  were  landed  men,  accus- 
tomed to  live  independently  upon  their  estates,  Kcarly  as  the  smaller 
barons  in  the  feudal  times  of  western  Europe^*;  of  course  attached  to 

the 

'■•  Something  of  the  same  kind  is  said  to     among  the  Mainotes,  in  the  Peloponnesian 
subsist,  with  many  relics  of  heroic  manners,    mountains,  at  this  day ;  whose  chiefs,  living 
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the  aristocratical  interest.  Tlie  uneasiness  of  such  men,  on  being  sepa- 
rated from  their  property,  to  become  members  of  the  muhitude  in  a 
town,  and  there  observed  with  jealousy  by  that  muUitude,  instigated 
by  leaders  their  political  enemies,  may  be  easily  conceived.  They 
addressed  solicitations  to  Mantineia,  Elis,  and  all  the  aristocratical 
republics,  to  support  them  in  their  construction  of  the  late  treaty. 
Upon  this  the  democratical  chiefs  applied  to  Thebes.  Energy,  with  a 
disposition  to  pursue  the  policy  of  their  late  illustrious  general,  so 
remained  in  the  councils  there,  that  Pammenes,  a  principal  friend  of 
Epameinondas,  was  sent,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  heavy-armed, 
into  Arcadia.  None  then  stirring  in  favor  of  the  unfortunate  country- 
gentlemen,  as  we  should  call  them  in  England,  they  were  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  commands  imposed  upon  them;  and  the  more  effectually 
to  obviate  a  renewal  of  their  attempt  to  secede  from  the  city,  their 
country  residences  were  destroyed  ". 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  situation  of  the  aged  king  of  Lacedfemon, 
Agesilaus,  who  had  begun  to  reign  when  Lacedasmon  was  arbi tress  of 
Greece,  and  had  himself  gone  far  to  make  her  arbitress  of  Asia,  could 


in  castle-fashioned  houses,  lodge  the  stranger, 
hospitably  received,  as  in  Homer's  time, 
under  tlie  sounding  portal,  v-?r'  ui&ova-o  Ipi- 
SivTnj.     Odyss.  1.3.  v.3pc). 

*=  According  to  our  editions  of  Diedorus, 
the  application  of  the  Megalopolitans  was 
to  Athens,  and  Pammenes  was  an  Athenian 
general,  and  the  three  thousand  heavy-armed 
tonder  him  were  Vithenian.  Wesseliug  how- 
ever has  expressed  a  suspicion  of  this  pas- 
gage:  '  Demiror,'  he  says,  '  Demostheneni, 
'  or.  de  Megalopolit.  nihil  horum  attingere.' 
Thus  admonished  by  Wesseling  to  look  into 
that  oration,  it  has  appeared  to  me  fidly 
implied  that,  to  the  time  when  it  was  deli- 
vered, the  Athenian  government  never  had 
interfered  in  the  affairs  of  the  Megalopoli- 
tans. Nor  anywhere,  but  in  this  passage  of 
Diodorus,  do  wo  find  the  name  of  Pammenes 
as  an  Atheniun  general.  But  Pammenes, 
the  Theban  general  and  statesman,  is  men- 
tioned, not  by  Diodorus  only,  as  a  man  of 
great  eminence,  but  also  by  Pausanias  and 
11 


Plutarch,  and  by  Pausanias  especially  as 
having  held  the  command-in-chief  on  an  oc- 
casion when  the  ailairs  of  ^Megalopolis  were 
settled,  and  the  security  of  that  new  esta- 
blishment provided  for.  Considering  then 
the  circumstances  of  Greece  at  the  time,  and 
in  times  immediately  preceding  and  follow- 
ing, as  far  as  they  are  made  known  to  us, 
there  seems  no  room  for  doubt  but  Thebes, 
rather  than  Athens,  would  be  the  state 
to  which  the  INIeg.ilopolitans  would  apply 
for  support,  and  the  state  most  likely 
to  be  able  and  ready  to  give  it.  From 
Thebes  indeed  it  would  be  almost  matter  of 
course,  but  from  Athens  little  likely  to  come. 
Altogether  then  it  appears  so  indicated  that 
the  name  'ASritxiov;  has  crept  into  this  pas- 
sage of  our  copies  of  Diodorus,  through  the 
ignorance  or  carelesiness  of  transcribers,  for 
QviSecUv^,  that  I  have  thought  myself  war- 
ranted, stating  thus  my  grounds,  to  prefer 
the  reading  for  which  Wesseling  has  fur- 
nished the  suggestion, 

not 
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not  but  be  bighly  uneasy.  Plutarch  has  ineptly  enough  censured  him 
for  not  resting  on  his  humiliated  throne.  Rest,  in  any  security,  is 
little  likely  to  have  been  in  his  choice ;  and  Plutarch's  apology  for 
him,  subjoined  to  the  censure,  appears  far  better  founiled  than  the 
censure  itself:  'lie  thought  it,'  says  the  biograjjl^er,  '  unworthy  of 
*  him,  even  at  his  age,  to  sit  down  in  Sparta,  waiting  for  death,  and 
'  doing  nothing  for  the  public'  In  truth  a  Spartan  king  could  do 
little  for  the  public,  at  home,  in  peace,  unless  the  public  good  might 
require  his  interference  in  political  intrigue,  and  his  influence  might 
make  such  interference  eft'ectual,  to  controul  the  ephors.  Agesilaus 
however,  notwithstanding  the  misfortunes  of  his  reign,  which  adverse 
circumstances,  and  extraordinary  talents  among  the  enemies  of  his 
country  produced,  appears  to  have  had  extensive  estimation  iu  his  own 
and  the  following  age,  as  a  wise  man  and  an  able  politician'*.  At  this 
time  his  party  was  prevalent  in  Lacediemon ;  and,  tho  approaching  his 
eightieth  year,  his  constitution  of  body  was  still  vi<''orous,  and  his  ,.  .  ., 
mind  still  enterprizing.  Still  therefore  himself  the  life  and  soul  of  the  c.  2.  s.  28. 
Lacedaemonian  administration,  he  directed  his  views  to  raise  his  fallen 
country.  And  especially  it  seems  to  have  been  his  anxious  purpose  to 
recover  Messenia.  JNJilitary  strength  was  not  yet  so  much  wanting  to 
Lacedtemon,   as   revenue   to   give  energy  to   that  strength.       P^very  xen.  Agesil. 

method,   therefore,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times  would  allow,  '^'"t-  yt- 

Agesil. 

was  taken  for  raising  money.  According  to  Plutarch,  loans  from 
individuals  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  resource ;  and  the 
credit  of  Agesilaus  what  chiefly  gave  this  any  efficacy.  To  soothe 
and  reconcile  the  Perioecians,  those  Laconians  of  the  provincial 
towns,  whom  the  tyrannical  oligarchy  of  the  Spartans  had  alienated, 
would  of  course  be  an  important  object;  and  it  was  probably  a  meusure 
of  policy,  with  this  point  in  view,  and  not  of  base  res  ntment,  as 
Plutarch  would  have  it,  to  grant  hereditary  honors  and  privileges  to 
Anticrates,  a  Laconian,  whu  was  said  to  have  given  Epamei- 
nondas  his  mortal  wound.     Possibly  it  may  not  have  been  very  clearly 

^*  Tlius  Isocrates,  when  it  was  liis  purpose     uicct     AaKeJai/*oHw»     <pft,Hi/,uraT<,^,       Or.   ad 
to  select,  for  example,  men  of  the  highest     Philip,  p.  3Gi.  ed.  Auger, 
reputation  for  wisdom:    'AyueriAaoj   i    ^i^a^ 

3x4  ascertahied 
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ascertained  by  whom,  or  how,  in  the  tumult  of  close  action,  with  con- 
fusion already  begun  in  the  Lacedtemonian  line,  that  wound  was  given  ; 
but,  among  the  different  reports  transmitted  to  us,  what  Plutarch  has 
preserved  deserves  notice  :  '  The  historian  Dioscorides,'  he  sa}s,  '  relates, 

*  that  the  Laconian  Anticrates  struck  Epameinondas  with  a  spear  ;  but 
'  the  descendants  of  Anticrates  bear  still,  amotig  the  Lacediemonians, 
'  the  surname  of  IMachairion,  from  the  machaira  (a  small  sword)  with 
'  which,  as  they  affirm,  he  gave  the  fatal  blow  ;  and  the  hereditary 
'  exemption  from  taxes,  granted  on  the  occasion,  is  at  this  day  injoyed 

*  by  Callicrates,  the  head  of  the  family.' 

Matters  were  thus  preparing,  in  Lacedaemon,  for  the  Messenian 
war,  and  the  great  mind  of  Agesilaus  was  bent  upon  wearing  out  its 
last  energy  in  that  narrow  field,  to  M'hich  the  pressure  of  adverse 
circumstances  had  reduced  and  still  urged  his  attention,  when  events 
occurred  in  the  East,  seeming  to  offer  prospect  of  a  nobler  kind. 
Egypt  had  been  so  long  in  revolt,  so  far  successful  against  the 
Persian  empire,  that  the  largest  part  of  that  rich  country,  or  per- 
haps the  whole,  was  nearly  settled  into  an  independent  monarchy. 
But  the  Egyptian  kings  (for  so  they  are  called  by  all  the  Grecian 
•writers,  tho  rebels  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Persian  couit)  were 
■watchful  of  opportunities  for  advantageous  forein  connections,  and  for 
jneans  of  providing  diversion  for  the  Persian  arms.  Success,  in  one 
province,  afforded  incouragement  for  those  who  held  command  iu 
others,  toward  the  extremities  of  the  empire,  to  assert  independency. 
Of  these  none  was  more  invited,  by  situation  and  circumstances,  than 
the  friend  of  the  Athenian  people,  Evagoras  tyrant  of  Salamis  in 
Cyprus ;  whom  we  have  seen  acquiring  his  dominion  as  a  hero,  and 
administering  it  as  a  patriot,  but  still  holding  it  in  tributary  vassalage 
wnder  the  Persian  monarch.  The  great  object  of  Es'agoras  was  to  unite 
the  extensive  iland  of  Cyprus  under  his  authority.  The  people  of  three 
DioH^l.  14.  principal  towns,  Amathus,  Citium,  and  Soli,  or  at  least  a  powerful 
party  in  each,  opposed  this.  If  they  injoyed  liberty  in  any  security, 
in  their  municipal  governments  under  Persian  protection,  their  oppo- 
sition may  have  been  not  unreasonable  ;  for,  tho  the  administration  of 
Evagoras  was  just  and  liberal,  and  anxiously  directed  to  the  cultivation 

of 
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of  popularity,  yet  it  was,  even  according  to  the  cotemporary  Athenian 
rhetorician,  his  panegyrist,  completely  despotic;  the  prince  not  only  Isocrat.  ad 
chose  his  counsellors,  and  appointed  all  magistrates,   but  made  laus,  p  (ic"^^J^58 
and  exercised  judicial  powers ;  so  that  he  was  master  of  the  lives  and  '•  ^• 
fortunes  of  his  subjects.     Isocrates,  if  indeed  he  was  author  of  the 
oration  to  Nicodivi,  has  not  scrupled  to  say  that  this  was  not  only  a 
better  goverinncr     np.np  oligarchy   or   democracy,    but  the   best  of  P-iif>^^  H5' 
governments.     The  administration  may  indeed  easily  have  been  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  many  of  tlie  Grecian  republics  ;  and  thus  men  of 
property  were  induced  to  migrate  from  various  parts,  to  live  under  the 
benign  administration  of  Evagoras.      But   the  Solians,   Citians,   and 
Amathusians,  nevertheless  considering,  that  the  character  of  such  a 
government  depended  upon  the  life  of  one  man,  and  the  chance  of 
what  his  successor  might  be,  were  unwilling  to  change  existing  advan- 
tages, under  a  despotic  scepter  seldom  interfering  with  them,  for  the 
precarious  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  merit  of  an  absolute  prince 
within  their  iland.     Evagoras  nevertheless  persisted  in  measures,  whe- 
ther by  his  own  arms,  or  by  supporting  a  party  favorable  to  his  views, 
for  bringing  those  people  under  his  dominion ;  and  the  adverse  party, 
otherwise  unable  to  resist,  solicited  protection  from  Persia. 

The  danger  of  losing  the  command  of  Cyprus,  so  critically  situated 
for  intercepting  the  most  important  maritime  communication  of  the 
empire,  alarmed  the  Persian  court;  and  it  was  resolved  to  repress  the 
growing  power  of  the  Salaminian  prince  by  force,  if  he  ref<-ised  obedi- 
ence to  commands.     Evagoras  however  had  prepared  hi-nself,  by  other 
means  than  the  scanty  resources  which  Cyprus  aflFor^ed,  for  supporting 
his  measures,  and  prosecuting  his  viev<^s.     He  ^d  formed  a  close  con- 
nection with  the  wealthy  king  of  Egypt,  .A-oris  ;  he  had  great  interest 
among  the  Asiatic   Grecian    tow-ns,    ''^t'    he   had    carried   successful 
intrigue  among  the  Persian  provin'^'^  bordering  on  the  IMediterranean. 
llecatomnus,  who  is  styled,  no"*^^'"'''?.   but  prince  or  lord  of  Caria,  a 
powerful  vassal  of  the  cmp-'''  apparently  of  Grecian  lineage,  wishing 
for   opportunity  to    f'-'°^^  ^'^    example,  secretly    assisted    him  with 
money:    Cilicia,    ."-'•'  S'"^'"^*  P^^'t  of   Phenicia,  were   ripe   for   revolt. 
Knowing  then  '■^^  "^"^^  slowness  of  the  Persian  councils,  he  resolved 

act 
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n   Q  not  lo  wait  till  the  force  of  the  e;r,])ire  should  be  collected  to  attack  him 

about  SSI  in    Cyprus,     but   endevor   to  raise  business  for  its  arms  that  might 

or  ys2.        prevent  such  attack.  His  successes  at  first  seemed  to  justify  the  boldness 
01.  100 "       '  ...  .  .  . 

of  his  pkn.     Cilicia  joining  him,  he  carried  the  war  immediately  into 

Phenicia;  ravaged  and  plundered  the  adverse  part  of  that  rich  prov--  ce, 
and  took  Tyre  by  storm. 

Whether  these  actions  were  really  more  bril:'f^  y^ 
gether  was  judicious,  whether  they  did  not  compel  the  slothful  govern- 
ment of  Persia  to  an  exertion  of  its  preponderant  force,  which  by 
quieter  measures  might  have  been  avoided,  our  information  is  too 
deficient  to  inable  us  fairly  to  decide.  At  length,  however,  an  army 
T        T-         to  the  amount,  according;  to  Diodorus,    of  three  hundred  thousand 

Isocr.  Lvag.  '  ^ 

p.  310.  t.  2.  horse  and  foot,  and  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  triremes,  were  collected 
p,46o.  '  for  the  Cyprian  war.  Evagoras's  fleet,  only  ninety  triremes,  of  which 
twenty  were  Phenician,  venturing  a  battle,  vi^as  defeated.  Driven  then 
to  the  defence  of  his  iland,  his  landforce  was  little  able  to  withstand 
the  numbers  that,  with  the  sea  open,  could  be  poured  in  upon  liim. 
After  resistance  ably  protracted  beyond  expectation,  besieged  in 
Salamis,  disappointed  in  the  amount  of  support  received  from  the  king  of 
Egypt,  on  the  verge  of  utter  ruin,  he  was  relieved  by  intrigue  among  the 
Persian  officers.  Teribazus,  the  commander-in-chief,  accused  by  Oron- 
tas,  the  general  next  under  him,  of  misconduct  and  disaffection,  was 
removed.  Political  necessity  then  urged  Orontas,  advanced  to  the 
chief  command,  to  put  an  early  end  to  a  war,  which  had  already  cost 
the  Persian  cuu-t,  according  to  Isocrates,  more  than  ten  millions 
sterling'';  and,  d<.ubting  the  power  of  his  arms,  he  proposed  a 
treaty.  Evagoras  tiia^^  tho  compelled  to  surrender  all  his  acqui- 
sitions, preserved  the  don^nion  of  Salamis ;  holding  it  indeed  as 
a  dependence  of  the  empire,  c^f]  paying  a  specified  yearly  tribute, 
hut  allowed,  by  compact,  the  pri,,j  piivilcge  to  communicate  with 
his   soverein   as  a  king  with  a  kingo      'ihl^  dominion  and  dignity 

he 

^1  This  date  is  thus  nearly  ascertalnerl  by         sb  We  hav  observed,  in  Xenophon's  ac- 

two  passages  in  the  panegyrical  oration  of    counts,  soinethii.^^pj.^,  ji[^g  feudal  vassalage, 

Isocrates,  p.  250  &  274-  t.2.  in  the  tenure  of  pr'-.i,,alities  and  lordships 

"  mh>  *   cr:»1ax.5   i*i^i!i   TciXjit1».     Isocr.     under  the  Persian  t  mpi.     piofioruss  v,.,rds 

Evag.  p.  308.  t.  2.  express  the  same  thing,  as  ..  ^^j^,  perhaps  ^, 
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he  held  till  his  death,  and  transmilted  as  an  inheritance  to  his  family. 
His  eldest  son,  says  the  cotcmporary  Athenian  orator,  was  styled  king, 
and  the  titles  of  prince  and  princess  distinguished  his  younger  sons  and 
his  daughters*".  It  is  by  three  extant  tracts  of  that  respectable  writer, 
addressed  to  Nicocles,  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Evagoras,  who  seems 
to  have  maintained  his  father's  connection  of  alliance  and  citizenship 
with  the  Athenian  people,  that  we  derive  our  principal  information 
concerning  Evagoras,  and  the  important  transactions  in  which  he  had 
so  great  a  share''''. 

Thus  Cyprus  was  preserved  to  the  Persian  empire.     But,  in  reducing 
one  rebellion,  another,  far  more  extensive  and  dangerous,  was  prepared. 
Gaos,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  was  son-in-law  of  Teribazus.     Appre- 
hensive that  he  should  be  involved  in  his  father's  ruin,  he  revolted,  and 
joined  Acoris  in  Egypt.     In  the  deficiency  of  the  Persian  government 
at  this  time,  in  proportion  as  the  fidelity  of  its  officers. was  liable  to  be 
ill  rewarded,  treason  and   rebellion  were  little  scrupled  among  them  : 
its  frequent  weakness  in  pardoning  incouraged  oflfence,  while  its  mis- 
directed severity  took  auay  the  just  confidence  of  integrity  ;  and  war  Ch.  23.  s.  1 
allowed,  or  even  incouraged,   between  the  governors  of  its  provinces,  ch,  s-i.  s.  3, 
was  ever  ready  to  be  turned  against  the  throne  itself.     Some  years  after  o'  i'''^  H'st. 
the  reduction  of  Cyprus,  according  to  Diodorus,  about  the  time  of  the  Diod.  1.  15. 
battle  of  Mantineia,  a  rebellion  of  all  the  western  maritime  provinces  ^  C^^^s' 

01.  loi.  7. 

it  could  easily  be  expressed  in  the  words,  and  by  a  eunuch,  named  Nicocles,  who  obtained 

a'jccrding  to  the  ideas,  of  a  people,  among  possiission  of  his  kingdom :  but  the  annota- 

whom   the   thing  had    not  obtained.      The  tors  have  supposed  error  in  the  transcription 

terms   required    of   Evagoras  by  Teribazus  of  that  passage,  tho  tliey  would  support  it, 

were,  that,  reigning  in  Salamis  only,  T£^y^  tu  as  far  as  regards  the  assassination  of  Evago- 

ntfc-(~»  ^aa-iXu  Kol'  inavlan  (pofos  u^ic-fiim;    y.a.1  ras,  from  a  passage  in   Aristotle's   Politics, 

'cjQi'^  TO  im^oalariii/.ttiv,  w;  ^ivXoi  ^urnon.    The  (b.  5.   c.  10.)    which  possibly  some  read.-rs 

terms  granted  by  Orontas,  $xair.ivn»  T?s2aX«-  may  think  as  doubtful  as  the  passage  which 

(im;,  xaj  Tot  J^io-z^stoj/  hiotcn  tpi^ov,  r.d]'  hiavllt,  it  is  proposed  to  correct  by  it.     Indeed  the 

x«<  inci-iavnt  ^o-crAfvi  /Sas-iXti  ■n^iaiailont.  suspicion  may  appear  not  wiiolly  unloanded, 

*'' Tut  il  i-rjlov  yitofjiittiit  ivMva  y.xiiKmtv  Qtuli-  and    the    known    incorrectness    wUh    whicii 

xoK  ovo^«a-i  OT^-oo-«705£t'o//.rn)»,  uXKa.  tlv  f/.\<i  ^a-  Aristotle's  worlvS  have  been  transmitted  may 

c-iA/a  Ko.'Kiiifi.itiit,  rovi  ^' aiaxlxi ,  T»s  ^'ataaffu^.  tend  at  least  to  excuse    it,    that    the    true 

Isocr.  Evag.  p.31S.   t.2.  reading  stated  the  eunuch  to  have  been  kill- 

♦'  Diodorus,  according  to  our  copies  of  ed  by  Evagoras,  instead  of  Evagoras  by  the 

him,  affirms  that  Evagoras  was  assassinated  eunuc])-. 

broke 
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broke  out,  in  which  Orontas  himself  ingaged,  with  several  other  great 
officers  of  the  empire.     Among  the  leaders,  beside  Orontas,  who  was 
satrap  of  Mysia,  were  Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  Phrygia,  Autophradates, 
Strab.  1.  u.  of  Lydia,  and  Mausolus,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  Ilecatomnus  in 
p.  OaO.  jj^p  principality  of  Caria  ;  and  the  historian  names,  as  people  joining  in 

it,  the  Lycians,  Peisidians,  Pamphylians,  Cilicians,  Syrians,  Pheni- 
cians,  and  all  the  Asian  Greeks.  Matters  had  been  concerted  with 
Tachos,  now  king  of  Egypt,  who  was  to  give  his  utmost  assistance. 
But  through  the  faithlessness  of  the  chiefs  toward  oneanother,  what 
was  immediately  most  formidable  in  this  rebellion  quickly  subsided. 
Orontas,  elected  general  of  the  confederacy,  immediately  betrayed  it ; 
and,  in  consequence,  all  Lesser  Asia  again  yielded  obedience  to  tlic 
Persian  king.  Reomithres,  appointed  to  command  fifty  ships,  and 
intrusted  with  a  large  sum  of  money  to  cooperate  with  Tachos,  pur- 
chased his  own  pardon  with  a  part  of  the  money,  all  the  ships,  and  the 
heads  of  many  of  his  associates.  This  treachery  inablcd  the  king's 
officers  quickly  to  recover  Syria ''^\ 

Then  Tachos  became  apprehensive  that  the  concentered  strength  of 
the  Persian  empire  would  be  exerted  against  himself.  Long  before  the 
time  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  we  have  seen  Grecian  mercenary  troops  in 
extensive  request  in  the  eastern  countries  ;  and  the  retreat  of  the  Cyreian 
Greeks,  and  the  successes  afterward  of  Agesilaus  in  Asia,  would  tend 
to  increase  the  opinion  of  their  value.  The  Athenian  general  Chabrias, 
among  the  first  in  reputation  of  this  active  age,  had  been  at  one  time 
Diod.  1.15.  ingaged  in  the  service  of  A coris,  predecessor  of  Tachos.  With  Lace- 
p.  4-71.  dsemon  Tachos  himself  had  alliance,  not  without  some  claim  of  grati- 

Xen.  Ages,     ^^d^;  f^,.  assistance  afforded.     In  the  general  pacification  which  had 
c.  2.  S.29,  . 

followed  an  extensive  and  lasting  war  in  Greece,  troops   of  superior 

■♦^^That  these  were  not  improbable  cir-  least  so  complete,  as  the  account  of  Diodo. 

cumstances,   tho   we  have  them  only  from  rus  has  represented  it.     Xcnophon  however 

Piodorus,  maybe  gathered  from  what  Xeno-  mentions  the  flight  of  the  king  of  Egypt  to 

phon  relates  of  Persian  affairs,  in  his  account  Sidon,  which  marks  revolt  there ;   and  Iso- 

of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus.     Xeverilieless  crates  shows  that  a  disposition  to  revolt  was 

the  omission  of  all  mention  of  them,  in  his  extensive  among   the  maritime   provinces. 

Panegyric  of  AgesiLius,  may  excite  a  doubt  We  shall,  in  the  sequel,  find  it  also  lasting, 
if  the  revolt  was  quite  so  extensive,  or  at 

value, 
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value,    and    commanders  of   experience,    might  probably   be   rcadiiv 
obtained.     Tacbos  applied  to  LacedEemon  for  a  general,  making  large  Xen.  Ages, 
offers  to  Agesilaus,  if  be  would  himself  undertake  the  command-in-cbief  Diod^fii 
of  bis  numerous  army  ;  and  be  ingaged  Cbabrias  to  command  his  fleet,  P-''^^- 
consisting,  according  to  Diodorus,  of  two  hundred  triremes.     Amono' 
the  numbers  vhom  the  cessation  of  \('-ar  in  Greece  had  left  without 
employment  and  without  income,  a  large  body  of  troops  was  easily 
raised. 

It  may  seem,  on  first  view,  an  extravagant  resolution,  for  a  prince  of 
the  age  of  Agesilaus,  to  undertake  the  command  of  forces  for  a  forein 
soverein,  at  such  a  distance  from  his  own  country :  but  if  we  consider 
the  situation  of  a  king  of  Lacedcemon,  in  peace,  at  home,  it  will 
not  appear  so  wonderful  that,  retaining  strength  and  activity,  it 
should  be  his  choice.  His  views  indeed,  as  they  are  reported  by 
Xenophon,  were  extensive,  and  seem  to  carry  some  indication  of  an 
intention  not  to  return  to  Greece  ;  where  his  part  of  the  divided  royalty 
of  Laceda^mon,  little  inviting  for  him,  might  well  be  administered  by  , 

his  son,  Archidamus.     Agesilaus,  says  the  philosopher,  his  friend,  was  ^       .  ^ 
pleased  with  the  proposal  from  Tacbos,  because  he  thought,  by  the  c.  2.  4,29. 
same  expedition,  he  might  requite  the  Egyptian  for  benefits  conferred 
on  Lacedtemon  ;  he  might  once  more  rescue  the  Asian  Greeks  from  the 
Persian  dominion ;    and  he  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  revenge 
against  the  Persian  king,  whose  support  to  the  enemies,  while  he  called 
liimself  still  the  ally  of  Lacedfemon,  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of 
Messenia.     The   Lacedaemonian    government   approved  the  measure ; 
induced  apparently  by  the  prospect,  that  means  to  be  furnished  by  the 
friendship  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  perhaps  increased  by  the  spoil  of 
Persian  provinces,  might  lead  to  the  recovery  of  Messenia;  an  induce- 
ment possibly  still  assisted  by  the  hope  afixjrded,  to  powerful  families,  of 
partaking  in  the  spoil;  for,  according  to  the  practice  on  former  occa- 
sions, thirty  Spartans  were  either  appointed  by  the  government,    or  piut.  vit. 
chosen  by  Agesilaus,  for  his  counsellors  and  attendants  on  the  expe-  ^^^^^' 
dition,  not,  probably,  without  expectation  of  sharing  its  rewards. 

Whether   the  age  and  infirmities  of  the   king  Artaxerxes,  or  what 

else  impeded  the  exertions  of  the  Persian  government,  the  measures 

Vol.  hi,  3  Y  against 
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against  Egypt  were  slow,  and  little  vigorous.     Tachos  therefore  re- 
solved, insead  of  waiting   for  invasion,   still  to  prosecute,    as  far,  as 
circumstances  would  allow,  the  plan  concerted   with  the  discontented 
in  the  maritime  provinces,  and  carry  the  war  into  Phenicia  and  Syria. 
But,  with  the  relief  of  his  fears,  a  change  took  place  in  his  disposition 
toward   his  supporters.     Instead  of  the  command-in-chief  of  all  his 
forces,  by  the    promise  of  which  he   had  ingaged   Agesilaus  in   his 
service,  he  allowed  that  prince  only  the  subordinate  command  of  the 
Grecian    mercenaries:    and,    committing    the   fleet   to    Chabrias,    he 
assumed  the  nominal  command-in-chief  himself.   What  followed,  barely 
touched  upon  by  Xenophon,  is  variously,  and  very  imperfectly  and  con- 
fusedly, reported  by  later  writers*'.     According  to  Plutarch,  Agesilaus 
submitted  to  attend  the  Egyptian  prince  into  Syria,  and,  together  with 
Chabrias,  bore  long,  tho  impatiently,    his  ignorance,    petulance,  and 
neglect.     Notwithstanding  however  the  charges  of  Grecian  writers 
against  him,   we  may  conceive  it  very  possible  that  some  good,  and 
even  necessary,  policy  may  in  part  at  least  have  directed  the  conduct 
of  Tachos.     Nevertheless  what  very  shortly  followed  marks  some  great 
deficiency.     While  he  was  meditating  conquest  in  Syria,  two  compe- 
titors for  his  throne  arose  in  Egypt;  and  presently  he  was  so  deserted 
by  his  people,  that  he  took  refuge  in  Sidon.     Agesilaus  and  Chabrias 
then,  courted   on  all  sides,   made  no  difficulty  of  abandoning  Tachos. 
Between  the  other  two  claimants,  even  Xenophon's  expression  implies 
that  they  were  decided  by  the  more  advantageous  offer  ■*^.     Nectanabis, 
a   near  kinsman  of  Tachos,  had   been   the  first  to   revolt.     But  his 
opponent,  if  we  may  judge  from   the  support  he  received  from  the 
Egyptian  people,   had   the  fairer  pretensions.     A   hundred  thousand 
men  presently  attended  his  standard.     Perhaps  that  very  support  was 
his  ruin.     It  led  him  to  hold  himself  high,  and  to  neglect  the  Greeks, 
or  treat  them  with  haughtiness.     Agesilaus  and  Chabrias  were  thus 

♦'  For  the  circumstances  of  the  Egyptian  us,  re  the  most  coherent,  and  most  consistent 

war,  very  slightly  touched  upon  by  Xeno-  with  Xenophon's.    , 

phon,  and  evidently  ill  related  by  Diodorus,  ♦♦  One   was,    according   to   Xenophon's 

apparently  we  may  best  trust  Plutarch.     His  phrase,    finrihMt,    litterally    a    Gieckltattr ; 

aceount,  the  most  particular  remaining  to  the  other  ipiA/M»!»,  a  Grceklover. 

decided 
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decided  to  join  Ncctanabis;  a  man  possessing  apparently  neitlier  ability 
nor  courage,  tho  otherwise  not  without  virtue.  Little  able  cither  to 
Cblimate  the  value  of  Grecian  troops,  or  to  face  danger  vith  them,  he 
superinduced  great  danger  by  impeding  tiieir  exertions.  The  pressure 
of  his  opponent's  superiority,  however  at  length,  compelled  him  to  yield 
himself  wholly  to  the  guidance  of  Agesilaus  and  Chabrias.  Grecian 
valor  and  discipline  and  science  then  prevailed  against  the  irrea'ular  •"^'^"-  -^g^s. 

<;.  2.  s.  i>0. 

multitude  of  the  enemy,  and  Nectanabis  was  seated  on  the  Egyptian  I'lut.  vit. 
throne.  The  reward  to  the  Laceda:monian  king  and  the  Athenian  ,1130  t  2 
admiral,  from  a  prince  who,  by  the  testimony  of  the  Greek  historians, 
showed  himself  not  wanting  in  probity  or  generosity,  might  |)erlKips 
best  be  estimated  by  what  has  been  obtained,  in  modern  times,  by  merit, 
on  parallel  occasions,  with  the  princes  of  Hindostan.  Cotemporary 
and  later  writers  agree  that  it  was  large  *^. 

Tho  Agesilaus  was  thus  finally  successful  in  Egypt,  yet  all  the  alluring 
prospects  in  Asia,   which  seem  principally  to  have  led  him  to  ingage  in 
that  distant  expedition,   were  completely  closed  by  the  unforeseen  turn 
which  things  had  taken.     His  view  therefore  reverted  to  Greece;  and  Xen.  Ages, 
it  became    again  the  great  object   of  his  indefatia:able  mind,  to  re-  ?•,''•  ^:^^' 
cover  yet,  before  he  died,  that  better  half  of  what  had  been,  for  two  Ages. 
centuries,  the  territory  of  Laceda3mon,  and  ravished  from  it  since  he 
had  been  Lacedajmon's  king.     In  midwinter  he  sailed ;  anxious,  says 
Xenophon,  that  no  part  of  the  following  summer  should  be  unemployed 
against  the  enemies  of  his  country  :  but,  sickening  on  the  voyage,  he 
put   into   a  port  of  the  Cyrenai'c  territory,    and    died   there**.      His 

♦'  It  appears  difficult  to  account  for  tlie  to  restore  his  credit.    Books,  when  Diodorus' 

numerous  instances  in  which   we  find  Die-  wrote,  were  dear,   cumlx-rsomc,  and  trou- 

dorus    differing  from  Xenophon   about   the  blesome    to    consult;    and   hence,   perhaps, 

names,  as  well  as  the  actions,  of  Xenophon's  compilers,  who  consulted  man_v,  mightsome- 

cotemjioraries.     According    to  Jiim,  it  was  times  be  tempted  to  trust  too  much  to  me- 

Tachos  himself  that  Agesilaus  and  Chabrias  mory,  in  giving  form  to  their  materials, 
restored  to  the  Egyptian  throne,  instead  of         ■•*  According  to  Plutarch,  Agesilaus  lived' 

plating  Ills  compeliior  Nectanabis  upon   it.  eighty-four  years,  of  wiiich  he  reigned  fort\- 

If  we  could  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  it  one.    Xcnoplion,  tho  personally  acojuainted 

was  possible  Xenophon  could  be  so  grossly  with    him,    does   nfit    underlake  to    be   so 

misinfc  rmed,  yet  Plutarch's  account,  more  precise:   he  says  Agesilaus  was  o^ow/ eigiity, 

detailed  than  that  of  Diodorus,  would  suffice  uy.j!)  Tat  iy^oixotlu,  when  he  went  to  Kgypt. 

3  Y  -2  1)0(I\-, 
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body,  imbalmed  in  wax,  it  is  said,  because  honey,  according-  to  tlie 
established  ceremonial  for  the  Lacedtemonian  kings,  could  not  be 
immediately  procured,  was  carried  to  Sparta,  and,  with  the  usual  regal 
honors,  there  intombed. 

Archidamus,  son  of  Agesilaus,  whom  we  have  already  seen  often 
commanding  the  armies^  succeeded  to  his  father's  share  of  the  divided 
throne  of  Lacedajmon.  That  prince  had,  on  many  trying  occasions, 
earned  the  glory  of  personal  valor ;  but  he  seems  to  have  possessed  with 
it  rather  the  quiet  prudence  of  Archidamus,  his  grandfather,  than  the 
entcrprizing  abilities  of  Agesilaus.  Nor  was  this  alone  what  checked 
the  prosecution  of  the  purposes  of  the  late  king.  The  defection  of  the 
Pericecian  Laconians,  and  the  incouragement  offered  for  the  flight  of  the 
numerous  slaves,  on  whose  labor  Lacedasmon  depended  for  subsistence, 
liad  induced  the  necessity  of  employing  mercenary  forces.  The  con- 
nections which  Agesilaus  had  formed  in  his  Asiatic  command,  fur- 
nished means  to  assist  the  deficient  treasury  of  the  state,  in  supporting 
Xen.  Ages,  lliese.  We  learn  incidentally,  from  Xenophon,  that  the  powerful 
prince  of  Caria,  Mausolus,  secretly  an  enemy,  tho  vassal  of  the  Persian 
king,  was  among  the  wealthy  friends  who  afforded  him  pecuniary 
support.  After  his  death  these  means  would  probably  fail.  The  riches 
however  which  he  left,  the  fruit  apparently  of  the  Egyptian  expedi- 
tion, seem  to  have  been  considerable.  All  the  aristocratical  republics 
of  Peloponnesus,  moreover,  Elis,  Phlius,  the  Achaian  cities,  and  some 
of  the  Arcadian,  were  deeply  interested  in  the  support  of  Lacedsmon. 
But  the  ruling  parties  in  Argos,  and  more  than  half  Arcadia,  with  some 
smaller  states,  reckoned  their  means  for  existence,  in  their  several  coun- 
tries, to  depend  on  the  maintenance  of  the  restored  commonwealth 
of  Messenia.  Beyond  the  peninsula,  Thebes  was  ever  ready  in  the 
same  cause,  and  Athens  was  a  very  uncertain  ally  to  Lacedtemon. 
Under  these  circumstances,  apparently,  it  behooved  the  Lacedcemonian 
government  to  direct  its  utmost  endevors  towaril  the  preservation  of 
its  own  peace,  and  of  the  general  political  quiet  of  Greece;  and,  in 
peace,  to  direct  its  views  toward  the  conciliation  of  the  Pericecian 
Laconians,  and  the  preservation  and  increase  of  its  diminished  stock 
of  slaves^  by  whom  the  agriculture  was  carried  on,  through  which 
4  Laceditmon 
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Lacecltemon  existed.  Thus  the  INIcssenian  countiy  was  finally  lost  to 
the  Lacedtemonians ;  and  the  Messenian  state,  tho  not  acknowleged 
by  Lacedicmon,  became  eifectually  reestablished,  as  an  independent 
member  of  the  Greek  nation. 

The  preeminence,  the  empire,  as  it  M'as  often  called,  M'bich  Lace- 
daMiion  so  long  held  in  Greece,  had  been,  some  time  since,  abolished,  by 
those  treaties,  to  which  LacedLsmon  was  a  party,  conceding  equality 
with  her,  in  military  command,  to  all  the  states  of  her  confederacy. 
It  was  now,  by  the  loss  of  the  best  half  of  her  territory,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  democratical  commonwealth  there,  effectually 
destroyed.  A  great  change  was  thus  made  in  the  system  of  Grecian 
politics.  A  leading  state  no  longer  existed  in  Peloponnesus;  ahead 
of  the  aristecratical  interest  no  longer  existed  in  Greece.  With  the  fall 
of  Thebes,  at  the  same  time,  whose  extraordinary  sudden  elevation 
had  checked  the  progress  of  Athens  toward  a  recovery  of  empire  through 
a  leading  influence  among  the  democratical  states,  the  democratical  in- 
terest remained  also  divided  and  without  a  head.  The  constitution  of 
Greece  at  large,  before  bad,  by  these  changes  became  worse ;  the  antient 
system  of  confederacy  was  dissolved,  and  no  new  system  arose:  a  jealousy, 
just  as  far  as  it  was  directed  to  obviate  an  overbearing  superiority,  but,  iu 
its  extreme,  adverse  to  all  system,  order,  and  peace,  became  the  pre- 
vailing political  passion.  Hostilities  indeed,  upon  any  consideiable  scale, 
were,  through  general  lassitude  and  weakness,  suspendetl.  Thus,  tho 
Lacedtemon  gained  opportunity  to  breathe,  and  recover  herself  Mithin 
her   remaining    narrow  territory,    yet    '  indecision,    and  trouble,  and 

*  confusion,'   in  Xenophon's  phrase,    already  noticed,    '  were   widely 

*  spred  o'.cr  the  nation-.' 
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SECTION     IX. 

Illustration  of  the  state   of  Greece :   Seditions,  in  Argos,  PJiialela, 
Corinth,  JMegara,  Sicyon,  Phlius,  Thessaly :  Prosperity,  of  Megara, 
Cos,  Sicyon,  Rhodes,    the  Asiatic  cities:   Circumstances  promoting 
the  cultivation   of  Science,   jirts,    and  Commerce :    Prosperity  of 
Athens  :  Memorials  of  Xenophon. 

In  pursuing  history  through  the  most  interesting  age  of  the  Grecian 
republics ;  that  age  in  which  their  political  importance,  among  the 
affairs  of  nations,  was  greatest;  while,  among  themselves,  the  display  of 
great  abilities  and  great  characters  innobled  often  the  contest,  with  small 
forces,  for  small  objects ;  and  the  perfection  of  science,  art,  and  fine  taste, 
made  them,  for  all  posterity,  objects  of  attention,  respect,  and  admiration ; 
we  have  the  advantage  of  the  guidance  of  two  cotemporary  writers,  of 
very  superior  abilities,  and  very  superior  opportunities  of  information. 
Nevertheless,  those  writers  both  composing  their  histories  in  banish- 
ment, suffered  from  democratical  policy,  we  might  fear  to  be  misled 
by  some  bias  thence  arising,  if  the  concurrent  voice  of  antiquity  did 
not  speak  to  the  extraordinary  impartiality  of  one;  and  if,  beside 
the  high  character  of  the  other,  supported  by  the  internal  evidence  of 
his  narrative,  testimony  strongly  confirming  what,  in  that  narrative, 
most  presses  upon  his  political  opponents,  did  not  remain  to  us  from  i 
cotemporaries,  some  adverse  to  his  politics,  and  some  adverse  to  him- 
self. Occasion  has  already  occurred  to  observe,  that  Xenophon, 
deeply  interested  in  the  political  events  of  his  age,  and  directing  his 
principal  attention  to  those,  which  particularly  affected  either  Athens 
or  Lacedsemon,  has  omitted  notice  of  transactions,  among  the  inferior 
republics,  of  some  importance  toward  the  modern  reader's  knowlege  of 
the  state  of  the  country  at  large.  Where  Xenophon  fails  us,  the  account 
of  Diodorus  will  seldom  be  quite  satisfactory;  yet  some  details,  which, 
he  h.as  preserved,  will  deserve  notice,  for  confirmation  of  what  Xeno- 
phon has  reported,  most  adverse  to  republican  principles  and  practice, 

whether 
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vliether  democratical  or  oligarchal,   and  for  what  they  add  toward  a 
completion  of  the  general  picture  of  the  country. 

In  the  contest  for  the  sovereinty  of  Greece,  wlien  Lacedtemon,  by 
the  overbearing  confederacy  of  the  democratical  interest  against  her, 
was  humbled  ;  when  Thebes,  from  oppression  and  servitude,  rose  at 
once  to  a  degree  of  imperial  preeminence;  -when,  afterward,  Arcadia 
Mould  first  contest  that  preeminence  with  Thebes,  and  then  assert 
equality  with  Laceda;nion;  we  may  wonder  where  was  the  antient  pride 
of  Argos,  and  why  her  power,  formerly  so  considerable,  and  her  energy 
in  opposition  to  Laceda;mon,  commonly  so  ready,  scarcely  has  occurred 
to  historical  notice.  In  the  silence  of  Xenophon,  on  this  subject,  the 
information  M'hich  we  find  from  Diodorus  is  valuable. 

Diodorus  refers  to  the  second  year  of  the  hundred  and  second  B.C.^jl. 
olympiad,  a  sedition,  with  executions  insuino-  such  as,  he  says,  were  ^'"'^-  ^-  ^■^• 
never  elsewhere  known  among  the  Greeks.  The  manner,  he  proceeds, 
was  thus.  The  form  of  the  Argian  government  being  democratical, 
some  ambitious  men  proposed  to  raise  themselves  to  power,  by  exciting 
the  multitude  against  those  of  principal  authority,  influence,  and  esti- 
mation, in  the  commonwealth.  These  had  ruled,  hitherto,  through  po- 
pular favor.  But  the  opposition  drove  them  to  contrary  politics;  and,  at 
length,  finding  their  situation  uneasy  and  alarming  in  extreme,  they 
resolved  upon  the  hazardous  expedient  of  attempting  a  revolution, 
and  establishing  oligarchy.  Before,  however,  they  could  prepare  their 
plot  for  execution,  suspicion  of  it  arose  among  the  popular  party,  and 
the  most  suspected  were  seized  and  put  to  the  torture.  The  chiefs  of 
the  conspiracy  then,  aware  of  the  hasty,  unscrupulous  and  unmerciful 
temper  of  popular  sovereinty,  to  avoid  greater  misery,  instantly 
destroyed  themselves. 

The  death  of  these  men  however,  and  the  insuing  confiscation,  of 
their  property,  rather  excited  than  satisfied  the  cruel  jealousy  and 
avarice  of  the  multitude.  One  of  those  under  the  rack  having  named 
thirty  others,  as  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  the  popular  assembly, 
soverein,  judge,  and  party,  without  form  of  trial,  sent  all  to  the 
executioner,  and  ordered  their  property  to  the  public  treasury.  The 
popular  leaders  then  resolved  not  to  lose  any  of  the  advantages,  wh'ich 

tliis 
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this  temper  in  the  people  seemed  to  offer  theun.  That  a  conspirac)'  for 
subverting  the  democracy  had  existed,  being  now  notorious,  it  fol- 
lowed, at  least  as  a  probability,  that  numbers  were  more  or  less  impli- 
cated in  the  guilt.  To  excite  suspicion  among  the  people,  against 
almost  any,  -was  thus  easy  :  suspicion  sufficed  to  procure  condemnation  ; 
and  accusations  were  extended,  till  more  than  twelve  hundred  of  the 
principal  Argian  citizens  M'ere  executed.  At  length  the  accusers  became 
alarmed  at  their  own  success.  The  people  called  for  more  accusations 
and  more  confiscation.  The  demagogues  knew  no  longer  either  how 
to  feed  or  how  to  still  the  popular  fury.  In  the  prevailing  disposition  to 
suspect,  their  hesitation  appeared  suspicious.  The  turn  among  the 
multitude  was  observed,  by  those  who  still  feared  the  progress  of  ac- 
cusation, and  they  were  diligent  in  improving  the  opportunity.  Tiie 
people,  habituated  to  blood,  nevertheless  the  farther  they  went  in  fury, 
became  the  more  fearful  of  revenge.  In  this  temper  they  were  easily 
persuaded  that  the  accusers  were  betraying  them ;  and,  with  the  same 
haste  and  informality,  with  which  such  numbers,  at  their  instigation,  had 
suffered,  the  demagogues  were  themselves  all  condemned  and  executed. 
Then,  proceeds  the  historian,  little  commonly  sedulous  to  account  for 
■what  he  relates  most  extraordinary,  the  people  became  calm,  and  the 
former  quiet  and  harmony  in  the  city  were  restored.  A  circumstance, 
however,  which  he  has  reported,  appears  authentically  to  mark,  not 
only  the  manner  of  the  popular  justice,  on  this  occasion,  but  also  the 
excess  of  the  popular  vengeance.  Among  the  numerous  seditions  of 
Argos,  this,  for  its  enormity,  obtained  the  distinction  of  a  name ;  it 
was  called  the  Scytalism,  staflf-work  or  bludgeoning. 

Whatever  then  may  have  been  the  harmony  which,  according  to  the 
historian,  was  so  instantly  restored  upon  the  execution  of  the  dema- 
gogues, yet  a  government,  only  liable  to  such  excess  of  disorder,  would 
be  little  capable  of  taking  the  lead  of  the  affairs  of  a  great  confederacy. 
Still  more  then,  in  the  weakness  superinduced  by  its  destructive  political 
dissentions,  it  would  be  likely  to  yield  itself  to  the  guidance  of  the  able 
directors  of  the  Theban  councils,  and  submit  its  forces,  in  common 
with  those  of  the  other  commonwealths  of  the  alliance,  to  be  com- 
manded m  chief  by  the  great  general  of  the  Theban  people. 

It 
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It  is  a  truly  cuiious  account,  free  from  incousisleucy  aud  the  marvel- 
lous, that  remains  to  us  from  Diodorus,  of  the  consequences  of  that  peace, 
hy  whicli  independency,  under  the  patronage  of  Thebes  supported  by 
Persia,  was  assured  to  all  Grecian  cities.  The  most  important  parli- 
culars.  unmentioned  by  Xenophon,  sufficiently  accord  with  the  tenor 
of  Xenophon "s  narrative;  and  the  whole  deserves  notice  the  more, 
because,  contrary  to  Xenophon,  all  Diodorus's  partiality  was  for  the 
cause  of  Thebes  and  democracy. 

The  establishment  of  the  savereinty  of  the  people  in  every  city  *^  says  Diod.  1. 1.-;. 
the  historian,  produced  great  disturbances  and  numerous  seditions;  *-■  •»"•  !'■  1^" • 
especially  in  Peloponnesus.  For,  the  people  there  having  been  mostly 
accustomed  to  oligarchal  government,  their  new  democratical  authority 
was  exercised  with  eager  but  unskilful  zeal^\  ?Jany  of  the  most 
respectable  men,  in  various  cities,  were  driven  into  banishment:  many 
through  calumnious  and  interested  accusations,  were  executed  ;  confis- 
cated property,  divided  among  the  people,  was  as  a  reward  held  out  to 
incite  hasty  and  unjust  condemnation.  To  obviate  these  evils,  sedition 
soon  grew  busy;  and,  to  avoid  them,  emigration  abounded'*'.  The 
pressure  fell  much  upon  those  ^vho  had  held  the  administration  of  their 
respective  towns  under  Lacedaemonian  patronage.  For,  as  these  had 
generally  carried  their  authority  with  some  haughtiness,  the  multitude 
no  sooner  acquired  power,  than  they  exercised  it  under  the  instigation 
of  resentment.  This  passion  of  course  became  mutual;  and  if  those, 
M'ho  had  been  injured  and  oppressed,  recovered  power,,  little  contented 
with  justice,  they  would  use  it  for  revenge. 

Of  this  disposition,  the  first,  and  a  very  remarkable  instance,  occurred 
in  the  sedition  of  the  little  Arcadian  city  of  Phialeia.  A  number  of  its 
principal  people,  driven  away,  M'hetherby  sentence  of  banishment,  or  whe- 
ther by  fear  of  a  worse  condemnation,crperh£ps  of  massacre,  seized  a  strong 

*''  MtTa  r-nv  uvyyu^^dTon  7^5  o't^y.^  auro-  France,  tliat  it  may  almost  be  nrcessai'y  to 

mix'av  desire  the  reader  to  look  at  the  original,  for 

•*'  'Avnfii.yx9ai;.  proof  that  it  is  not  a  forgery.     Wiiat  follows 

♦'  This   translation  of  a  passage  written  wants  only  the  changr;  of  a  name  or  two  to 

cigliteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  applying  to  make  it  apply  equally  to  the  I-Vench  as  to  the 

times  four  hundred  years  before,  so  exactly  Grecian  revolution. 

describes   what  has  just  been  occurring  in 

Vol.  III.  3  Z  postr 
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post  within  the  Phialeiau  tcnitoiy.  Before  any  eftectual  measure  was 
taken  to  dislodge  them,  the  season  of  the  Dionysia,  the  festival  of 
Bacchus,  occurred.  -  "N^^ehave  already  had  occasion  to  observe  instances 
of  the  attachment  of  the  Greeks,  passionate  at  the  sair.e  time  and  scru- 
pulous, to  those  festive  ceremonies  of  what  they  called  religion.  The 
Phialeian  people,  newly  become  soverein,  ■would  not  be  debarred  of 
their  sacred  joys,  or  restrained  -in  them.  They  were  collected  in  the 
theater,  intent  upon  its  amusements,  when  the  exiles  entered  the  town, 
and  carried  massacre  among  them  almost  unresisted.  According  to 
the  historian's  account,  their  purpose  would  appear  niecrly  revenge;, 
but  probably  they  had  a  view  also  to  plunder.  To  hold  the  place, 
however,  when  they  had  mastered  it,  was  totally  out  of  their  thought : 
against  the  powerful  confederacy,  of  which  Thebes  was  the  triumphant 
head,  and  the  democracy  of  Phialeia  a  member,  it  was  too  much  beyond 
hope.  Little  beneficial  therefore  to  tliemselves,  this  bloody  deed 
brought  great  inconvenience  upon  many  of  their  friends,  who  had  beea 
allowed  hitherto  a  resid^-nce  in  the  city.  Fearing  that  revenge,  unable 
to  reach  thejuster  objects,  might  fall  upon  them  if  they  remained,  all 
fled,  with  the  exiles,  to  Lacedaimon. 

Nearly  about  the  same  time,  among  the  Corinthians,  the  democratical 
was  the  fugitive  party.  The  new  prevalence  of  the  democratical  cause, 
under  Theban  supremacy,  incouraged  these  to  hope,  that  they  might 
not  only  revenge  themselves  on  their  opponents,  but  establish  themselves 
in  their  stead,  A  number  of  them,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
Argolic  territory,  communicated  with  some  still  residing  in  Corinth, 
and  a  plot  was  concerted  for  a  revolution.  To  put  this  forward,  many 
of  the  exiles  returned  into  the  city,  hoping  to  remain  unobserved  :  but, 
suspicion  arising  among  those  M'ho  helcl  the  government,  measures  were 
taken  so  effectually  preventing  their  escape,  that,  in  despair,  they 
killed  oneanother.  Then  those  evils,  which  the  friends  of  the  Phialeian 
exiles  avoided,  by  flying  with  their  conquering  comrades,  fell  upon 
the  friends  of  the  Corinthians,  who  failed  in  their  plot.  Accusations 
were  numerous ;  many  were  in  consequence  executed ;  and  many, 
happy  to    find  opportunity  for   flight,   saved    themselves   only   by   a 


nriserable  emigration. 


In 
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In  the  dcinocratic;iI  government  of  ]\Icgara,  au  oligarclial  party 
attempted  a  revolution.  Numerous  executions  followed  the  failure,  and 
many  more  M-ere  avoided  only  by  flight.  lu  Plilius  it  was  the  dcmo- 
cratical  party  that  was  compelled  to  fly.  The  democratical  Phliasians, 
like  the  oligarchal  Phialeians,  seized  a  strong  post  within  the  tcnitory 
of  their  city :  but,  finding  no  such  opportunity  against  llie  vigilant  aris- 
tocracy of  Phlius,  as  the  wildness  of  democratical  sovcreiuty  in  Phialeia 
had  afforded,  they  ingagcd  a  body  of  those  mercenary  troojis,  which 
seem  now  to  have  been  always  ready,  in  Greece,  to  accept  pay,  or  to  earn 
plunder,  in  any  service.  Thus  strengthened,  they  annoyed  their  adver- 
saries in  the  city  greatly  :  in  one  action  they  killed  more  than  three 
hundred.  But,  erelong,  they  experienced  the  danger  of  trusting  troops 
unconnected  with  them  by  any  certain  and  permanent  interest.  Oppor- 
tunity was  found  to  corrupt  their  mercenaries.  In  a  following  battle 
they  were  deserted  by  them,  and  in  consequence  were  defeated,  with  , 

such  slaughter,  that  the  miserable  remnant,  unable  any  longer  to  hold 
the' post  in  Phliasia  (probably  Tricaranum,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  to 
have  been  occupied  by  Phliasian  exiles)  withdrew  to  Argos. 

In  a  few  general  words  only  Diodorus  notices  the  sedition  in  Sicyon, 
of  which  an  account  has  alread}^  been  given  in  some  detail  from  Xeno- 
phon;  and  then,  concluding  his  review,  •  such,'  he  says,  '  was  the 
'  calamitous  state  of  Peloponnesus.' 

From  this  account  of  tlie  consequences  of  the  gt?ncral  peace,  which 
foUoM'cd  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  and  the  embassj^  of  Pelopidas  into 
Persia,  we  may  form  some  conjecture  what  were  the  indecision  and 
trouble  and  confusion,  indicated  only  in  those  three  words  b}' 
-Xenophon,  which,  notwithstanding  the  pacification,  followed  the 
battle  of  Mancincia.  After  then  comparing  the  pictures  remaining 
to  us  from  the  cotemporary  historian,  deeply  interested  in  the  aristocra-  * 

tical  cause,  with  those  of  the  compiler  who,  betv/ecn  three  and  four 
centuries  after,  adopted  the  prejudices  of  the  opposite  party,  and 
observing  how  they  support  oneanother,  the  sketch  of  a  cotemporary 
©rator,  tho  intended  to  serve  a  political  purpose,  may  appear  no  unfair 
summing-up  of  the  state  of  things  in  Peloponnesus.  '  The  multitude 
*  in  Peloponnesus,'  says  Isocrates,  speaking  in  the  nameof  Archidamus  Isocr.  Ar- 
prince   of  Lacedtemon,   '  and  all  those  whom  we  distinguish   by   the 

J  z  2  -  '  name 
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'  name  of  common  people,  tho  they  heedlessly  enough  ingaged  in  the 
'  Theban  cause,  will  I  think,  in  future,  be  more  cautious.  For  nothing, 
'  of  what  they  expected,  has  followed  from  the  revolution,  which  they 

*  have  been  so  eager  to  promote.  Instead  of  greater  freedom,  they 
'  have  acquired  only  a  worse  servitude :  for,  instead  of  the  best  of 
'  their  fellowcitizens,  they  are  now  subjected  to  the  Morst.  Instead  of 
'  independeucj%  they  have  established  a  dreadful  lawlessness.  Accus- 
'  tomed  formerly  to  march  M'ith  the  Lacedaemonians  against  others,. 
'  they  now  see  others  marching  against  them.  Seditions,  which  formerly 
'  they  only  heard  of,  in  distant  parts,  they  nov/  experience  almost 
'  daily  at  home.  Calamities  are  so  various  and  extensive,  that  to 
'  decide  who  suffer  most  is  impossible.  Not  a  city  icmains  uninjured 
'  by  its  neighbors :  lands  arc  ravaged,  towns  plundered,  private 
'  houses  desolated  ;  and  those  governments  are  overthrov.-n,  and  those 
'  laws  abolished,  under  which  they  were  formerly  the  happiest  of  the 
'  Greeks.     Mistrust  and  hatred,  hence,  are  so  become  popular  passions,. 

*  that  no  enmity  can  exceed  what  exists  between  fellowcitizens. 
'  Where  formerly  was  general  plenty,  and  a  concord  promoting  general 

*  injoyment,  now  the  rich  would  rather  throw  their  wealth  into  the  sea, 
'  than  give  to  the  numerous  poor;  while  these  would  be  much  less 
'  delio'hted  in  finding  a  treasure,  than  in  stripping  the  rich  of  their 
'  property.  Holy  sacrifice  is  no  longer  regarded,  but  murders  are 
'  committed  even  on  the  altars :  and  there  are  more  exiles  now  from 
'  single  cities,  than  formerly  from  all  Peloponnesus.' 

While  such  was  tlie  state  of  the  southern  peninsula,  M'hich,  when 
united  under  the  supremacy  of  Laceda:mon,  had  taken  the  lead  among 
the  political  concerns  of  the  nation,  so  that  Peloponnesian  was  a  name 
of  eminence  among  the  Greeks,  that  northern  province,  which  possessed^ 
in  the  greatest  degree,  the  natural  advantages  adapted  to  give  political 
importance,  and  which  lately,  under  the  guidance  of  one  extraordinary 
man,  had  actually  acquired  a  threatening  superiority,  fell  again  into 
no  enviable  situation.  The  tyrant  tagus  of  Thessaly,  Alexander  of 
Xen.  Hcl.  PhertE,  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years,  was  assassinated,  through  a  plot 
'■^»„-''^7"  in  which  his  wife  was  ingaged.  Her  eldest  brother,  Tisiphonus,  a 
principal  in  the  conspiracy,  succeeded  to  the  supreme  executive  power, 

and 
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and  held  it  still,  A\licn  Xenophon  put  the  fiiiishiiiQ-  liand  to  his  Grecian 
Annals'".  Tlie  delivery  of  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  Alexander,  Xen.  Htl. 
the  by  a  base  midnight  murder,  gaveTisij)honus  a  gleam  of  popularity  s  36*37' 
anions;  his  fellowcountrymen  :  for  tlie  advantage  of  the  deed  thev  over-  ^^'"'^'-  '•  ^^' 
looked  its  fouhiess.  But  a  Cf  untry  where  all  conception  of  what  can 
give  stability  to  law  and  just  government  is  so  -wanting,  that  assassi- 
nation may  find  public  applause,  in  the  supposition  that  assassination 
only  can  obviate  tyranny,  will  never  long  be  free.  Tisiphonus,  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  tagus,  Avas  allowed  to  rule,  like  Alexander  and  Jason, 
by  an  army  of  mercenaries;  because,  witb  its  defective  constitution, 
only  so,  probably,  authority  could  be  carried  through  Tbessaly.  In 
such  circumstances,  not  the  virtue  only,  but  the  ability  of  Jason  would 
be  requisite  to  exercise  sovercinty,  so  as  either  to  conciliate  or  to 
deserve  popularity.  Tisiphonus  wanted  either  the  ability,  or  the  virtue, 
or  both.  Opposition  to  him,  repressed  by  military  power,  was  punished 
by  numerous  executions  and  banishments ;  and  still  opposition  was 
read)',  M'herevcr  it  might  dare  to  show  itself  Some  of  the  towns 
obeyed  the  tagus;  some  resisted  him.  Indecision  and  trouble  and 
confusion  seem  to  have  pervaded  Tiicssaly,  ^vhich  had  a  constitutional 
chief,  not  less  thaa  Peloponnesus,  left  without  a  leading  or  connecting- 
power:  and  thus  those,  whose  territorial  advantages,  as  an  able  cotem- 
porarv  writer  observes,   should   have  made  them  the  most  powerful  of  1^°"-  ^'^ 

^  •'  ...  '  1  lite,  p.  24*;^ 

the  Greeks,  became  abroad  insignificant  and  at  home  wretched.  t.  2. 

It  may  afford  some  consolation,  in  contemplating  human  affairs, 
that  the  pressure  of  evils,  in  one  part  of  the  world,  not  uncommonly 
produces  a  flow  of  prosperity  in  others.  If,  amid  extensive  confusion, 
security,  in  civilized  society,   can  be  found  anywhere,  the  favored  spot 

'^  Plutarch  says  that  Thcbc-,  wife  of  Alex-  mention  Tisiphonus,  brother  of  Thehe,  as 

ander,  was    daughter    of  Jason.    (Plut.  vit.  successor    to  Alexander   in   the   dignay    of 

Pelopid.  p.  534..  t.  1.)  Xenophon  and  Dio-  tagus,  but  neither  speaks  of  them  as  children 

dorus  both  mention  the  wife  of  Alexander,  of  Jason.      Tliis   omission,   by   tlie  earlier 

sister  of  Tisiphonus,  as  a  principal  in    the  writers,    aftbrds    s'trung    presumption    that 

conspiracy;  Xenophon  with  very  particular  Plutarch  wrote,   as  too  frequently    was  his 

circumstances,  and  Diodorus  by  the  name  of  way,  carelessly. 
Thebii:    (Diod.  1,15.  p.517.)  both  equally 

wiU 


Isocr.  de 
Pace,  p.2-1-8, 
t.  2. 

Xen.  Mem. 
Socr.  1.  I. 
•l  7.    s.  6. 
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v'ill  especially  attract  those,  whose  ability  to  be  useful,  giving  them 
value,  will  make  them  welcome;  and  thus  sometimes,  in  the  wreck  of 
nations,  all  that  is  most  valuable  among  men  becomes  concentrated. 
The  spots  M'herc,  in  such  circumstances,  security  M-ill  most  be  found, 
will  general!}'  be  among  those  least  favored  by  nature,  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  life.  Thus,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  marshes  of  Venice,  the 
mountains  of  Genoa,  and  the  scarcely  accessible  cliffs  of  Amalfi, 
attracted  whatever  remained  of  most  worlh  from  the  M'reck  of  the 
.Roman  empire'';  and,  in  those  earlier  times  of  which  we  have  been 
treating,  amid  the  complicated  troubles  of  Greece,  Alegara,  situated, 
like  Genoa,  on  a  mountainous  coast  of  the  continent,  and  Cos,  a  small 
distant  iland,  llourisl^ed  singularly.  The  Megarians,  as  Isocrates 
says  of  them,  possessing  really  neitlier  land  nor  port,  and  A\hoi,e 
mountains  are  destitute  even  of  mines,  nevertheless  through  tlie 
laborious  cultivation  of  their  rocks,  and  by  a  diligence  in  manufacture 
and  commerce,  which  overbore  disadvantages  of  situation,  profiting 
on  the  contrary  from  that  situation,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  their 
narrow  territory,  amid  waning  neighbors,  had  the  wealthiest  families 


5'  Venice  and  Genoa,  witli  tlunr  local 
incouvcniencies,  liave  local  advautL'gPS,  be- 
yond tliat  of  mecr  Eocurity,  which  have  as- 
sisted to  e.xtend  thinr  prosperity  through 
civilized  ages;  but  the  local  inconveaieiicies 
of  Amalfi  are  such  that  they  repelled,  as 
soon  as  the  security,  derived  from  inacces- 
sibility, was  no  longer  wanted  :  '  Oppressed,' 
ia  Gibbon's  phrase,  '  by  the  arms  of  the 
'  Normans,  and  suclied  by  the  jealousy  of 
'  Pisa,'  (Decline  and  Fall  of  the,  llomau 
Empire,  ch.  56.)  Amalfi  never  recovered 
from  the  blow.  Describing,  with  his  usual 
liveliness  of  m'armcr,  the  extraordinary 
prosperity  of  Amal'i,  Gibbon  has  omitted 
notice  of  its  local  jicculiarities,  to  which  it 
was  so  much  indsbled  for  its  prosperity. 
Only  thirty  miles  from  Naples,  and  seven 
from  Salerno,  there  is  scarcely  any  intcr- 
fjourse  with  Amalfi  but  by  sea.  In  summer 
the  road  over  tin?  mountjdns,  whose  ^nows 
supply    Naples   wi'.b    liie    ice,    which    the 


liabits  of  the  people,  of  all  ranks,  have 
made  almost  as  necessary  as  bread,  is  barely 
practical)le  for  a  mule;  and  iu  winter  gene- 
rally, it  is  said,  impracticable,  or  to  be  at- 
tempted only  by  an  able  v.alker.  In  the 
town  itself  winter  is  scarcely  known:  no 
north  or  east  wind  can  blow  upon  it:  but  the 
reverberated  heat  of  the  summer-sun  is  such, 
that  a  particular  construction  of  the  dwtll- 
ingt,  adapted  to  exclude  the  beam  and  pro- 
duce a  draft  of  air,  is  requiicd  to  inable 
even  the  natives  to  breathe.  Since  the  ruins 
of  Pa;stum  have  been  pointed  out  to  public 
notice,  the  picturesk  beauties  of  the  coast, 
forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  bay  of 
Salerno,  a  coast  w'lich  Salvator  studied, 
have  ingaged.  the  attention  of  travellers  and 
students  in  landscape-painting;  and  hence 
Amalfi  has  become  more  known,  among 
English  travellers,  than  it  was  formerly,  or 
perhaps  is  now,  to  most  Neapolitans. 


of 
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of  Greece '\  It  m;is  in  like  manner,  among-  the  general  tronblcs, 
aiMl  apparently  in  consequence  of  them,  that  the  r.cw  town  of  Cos  was 
foumleci,  in  the  ilantl  of  the  same  name,  and  rapidly  heeame  very 
considerable,  The  iland,  scarcely  twenty  miles  long  and  five  wide, 
fortunate  in  soil  and  climate,  had  the  advantage  of  being  united 
in  one  republic  ;  but  not  without  experiencing  the  common  banc  of  the 
Grecian  republics,  sedition.  It  M'as  distracted  by,  parties,  when  an 
carthciuake  overthrew  great  part  of  the  principal  town.  Able  men,  at 
tire  head  of  the  party  then  liolding  the  administration,  tool;  advantage 
of  this  event  for  a  bold  undertaking.  Instead  of  restoring  the  old  town, . 
called  Astypalaia,  they  removed,  M'ith  all  their  adherents,  to  a  new  one, 
which  they  founded  on  a  more  advantageous  part  of  their  co.ist,  and  to 
■which  they  would  give  no  other  name  than  that  of  the  ilan(P\  They 
provided  for  its  security  by  strong  fortifications,  raised  at  great  expence; 
and  they  improved  the  advantages,  which  nature  had  afforded,  for  a 
commodious  port.  By  the  opportunities  thus  furnish.ed  ibr  commerce, 
arid  by  the  benefits  of  a  wise  administration,  a  large  population  was 
collected,  private  fortunes  grew;  public  means  became  considerable; 
and  the  uew  city  of  Cos,  not  indeed  among  the  largest,  became  how- 
ever one  of  the  most  flourishing,  and  was  esteemed  the  best  built  and 
handsomest,  of  Greece^*. 


Dio,!.  !.  1.-5. 
c.7i>.  p.  4(50'. 
Str.,ij.  1.  If. 
p.  O'jO. 


I},  c. 

Ol.  lOJ. 
Di-xl 


5    f,  f. 


'*  Xenopbon  informs  us  that  tlie  great 
source  of  the  wealth  of  Megara  was  a  manu- 
facture of  coarse  cloth,  'E|s);i4iJo7roii«.  The 
Mc-garian  citizens  were  master  manufactu- 
rers; the  journeymen  were  slaves,  bo\ight 
barbarians.     Men).  Socr.  1.  2.   c.  7.S-6. 

5'  It  appears  however  doubtful  whether 
the  name  Astypalaia,  synonymous  with  the 
English  Alion,  Aldborough,  old  town,  was 
in  use  before  the  founding  of  the  new  town. 

'♦  The  Count  de  Choiseuil  Gouflier,  in  his 
Voyage  Piitoresque  de  la  Grtce,  describes 
Cos,  in  the  year  1776,  thus:  '  The  town  of 
'  Cos  is  oil  the  shore;  its  port  is  commodi- 
'  ous:  thn  whole  coast  is  covered  with 
'  orange  and  citron  trees,  which  give  it  a 
'  most  delightful   appearance;    the  public 


'  place  is  singularly  pleasant;   a  prodigious 

'  plane-tree,  in  the  center,  with  its  branches 

'  overspreads   the  whole.     Bending   under 

'  their  own  weight,  these  might  suffer,  with- 

'  out  the  attention  of  the  inh;ibitants,  who 

'  regard  the  tree  with  a  kind  of  religious 

'  reverence.     In   these  countries  everything 

'  offers  traces  of  antient  grandeur;   and  so 

'  the    props,   which   support   the   decrepid 

'  limbs  of  this  respected  tree,  are  magnifi- 

<  cent  columns  of  marble  and  granite.     Aa 

'  abundant  fountain  arlds  to  the  charms  of 

'  this  place,  always  frequented  by  the  inlia- 

'  bitants,  who  resort  to  it  to  transact  their 

'  affairs,  and  to  injoy  its  sh.elter  againt  the 

'  heat  of  the  climate.' 

jVIegava 
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Mcgava  and  Cos,  seemingly  the  most  remarkable,  were  however  by 

no  means  the   only  instances  of  flcurishing  communities,  among  the 

troubles  by  which  the  Greek  nation  M'as  convulsed,  in  the  course  of 

the  half  century  following  the  Peloponnesian  war.     In  Peloponnesus 

itself,  Sicyon,  notwithstanding  its  jjassing  disturbances,  was  a  school 

of  the  fine  arts  ;   and,  among  the  ilands,  Rhodes  appears  to  have  set 

the  advantageous  example  whence  Cos  profited.    Three  principal  towns 

Strab.  1.  u.  there,   lalysus,   Lindus,  and  Cameira,  had,  from  before  Homer's  time, 

X)iod?  1.  1.5.    held  their  separate  political  establishments.     Toward  the  conclusion  of 

B.  C.  408.  tjie  Peloponnesian  war,  they  coiilesced  into  one  government;  for  the 
01.93.!.  .  .  . 

seat  of  which  a  nev/  city  was  founded,    in  a  very  advantageous  situa- 

-tion,  upon  a  fine  natural  harbour.  An  Athenian  architect,  who  had 
gained  reputation  by  his  works  at  Peirjcus,   was   ingaged  to  form  the 

.plan,  design  the  walls,  gates,  and  other  public  buildings,  and  super- 
intend the  execution.  To  obviate  invidious  distinctions,  no  other 
name  was  given  to  the  new  capital  than  that  of  the  iland  itself;  a 
measure,  among  others,  the  example  of  which  was  followed  by  the 
Co'dns.  The  distraction  of  the  oligarchal  and  democratical  interests, 
with  the  insuing  depression  of  the  leading  republics,  tho  adverse  to 
the  common  power  of  the  nation,  and  its  means  of  opposition  to  a 
common  enemy,  and  preventive  of  all  civil  quiet,  through  the  greater 
part  of  proper  Greece,  seems  however  to  have  been  favorable  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  some  of  the  distant  colonies.  When  neither 
the  higher  people  could  any  longer  hope  for  support  from  Lacedamon, 
in  tlie  exeicise  of  an  oppressive  oligarchy,  nor  the  lower  were  stimulated 
by  Athenian  politics  to  disturb  all  government  not  subservient  to 
Athens,  the  Rhodian  constitution  settled  into  a  liberal  aristocracy. 
Tins  probably  was  not  instantaneously  established,  in  tlie  full  perfection 
\Strab. ut ant.  which  Strabo  ascribes  to  it,  nor  was  it  undisturbed  in  its  growth; 
but,  in  the  end,  the  men  of  higher  rank  and  fortune  learnt  so  to 
govern,  that  the  lower  people,  through  a  constant  employ-meat  of 
their  industry,  a  careful  attention  to  their  wants,  a  strict  and  impartial 
administration  of  justice,  were  happy,  quiet,  and  zealously  attached 
to  their  country  and  laws.     An  extraordinary  prosperity  followed,  and 


lasted  for  ages. 


Tor 
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For  a  c()m[)lcte  picture  of  Greece,  in  tliis  age,  if  mcmorials^rcniuincd 
to  direct  the  pencil,  a  considerable  extension  ot"  bright  colors  and  fair 
forms,  no  doubt,  should  find  place  among  the  gloomy  tints  and  horrid 
shapes,  that  liave  been  transmitted  as  the  principal  constituents.  Dut 
as  in  lauflscape,  stormy  skies,  and  rugged  mountains,  and  pathless 
rocks,  and  wasteful  torrents,  every  work  of  nature  rude,  and  every 
work  of  man  in  ruin,  most  ingage  the  notice  of  the  painter,  and  ofifer 
the  readiest  hold  for  the  touches  of  his  art,  so  in  the  ])olitical  world, 
war,  and  sedition,  and  revolution,  dcstrnction  of  armies,  massacre  of 
citizens,  and  Wreck  of  governments,  force  themselves  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  annalist,  and  are  carefully  reported  to  posterity;  while  the 
growth  of  commerce,  and  arts,  and  science,  all  that  gives  splendor  to 
empire,  elegance  to  society,  and  livelihood  to  millions,  like  the  ex- 
tended capital  and  the  boundless  champain,  illumined  by  the  sun's 
midday  glare,  pleases,  dazzles,  bewilders,  offers  a  maze  of  delightful 
objects,  charms  rather  than  fixes  the  attention,  and,  giving  no  pro- 
minences, no  contrast,  no  strongly  charactered  parts,  leaves  the  writer, 
as  the  painter,  unable  to  choose  out  of  an  expanse  and  a  variety, 
whose  magnificent  whole  is  far  too  great  for  the  limited  stretch  of 
litterary  or  picturesk  design. 

Nevertheless,  among  the  playful  sketches  and  incidental  remarks  of 
antient  authors,  we  find  testimony  to  the  prosperity  of  some  of  the 
extensive  settlements  of  the  Grecian  people.  The  western  colonies  are 
objects  for  separate  consideration.  Confining  our  attention  here  to  the 
eastern,  we  may  observe  that  Cnidus,  on  the  Carian  coast,  appears  to 
have  shared  in  the  prosperity  of  the  neighboring  iland  of  Cos.  The 
Cnidian  Venus,  by  Praxiteles,  which  description  remaining  seems  to  Plin.  ].  n5. 
mark  as  the  model  of  more  than  one  antient  statue  preserved   to  us.  'i'^'  ^"^""^ 

■  '  y\mor. 

tho  that  known  by  the  name  of  the  Medicean,  first  in  merit,  is  singular 

in  fame,  was  through  all  antiquity  esteemed  among  the  most  admirable 

efforts  of  the  art  of  sculpture  ".     It  seems  to  follow,  were  other  testi- 

"  A  statue  of  similar  design  was  in  the  licacy,  but  altogether  of  very  considerable 
museum  in  the  Capitol,  at  Rome ;  larger  merit.  What  may  have  happened  to  it  under 
than  the  Medicean,  and  of  less  winning  de-     French  rule  I  know  not. 


Vol.  III.  4  A 


mony 
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mony  wanting,  that  the  community  \vas  flourishing,  which  could  adorn 
its  temples  with  the  most  finished  works  of  artists  the  most  eminent 
known  to  fame.  In  quiet,  under  Persian  sovereinty,  prosperity  seems 
to  have  heen  extensive  among  the  Grecian  towns  on  the  Asiatic  shore. 
Diod.  1.15.  Halicarnassus,  the  seat  of  the  Carian  princes,  for  its  flourishing  state, 
^'  '  '  might  deserve  to  be  better  known  to  us;  and  the  Ionian  and  lEoV.c 
cities,  allowed  the  management  of  their  own  affairs  in  peace,  while 
they  paid  the  settled  tribute  to  the  Persian  government,  and  only  for- 
bidden war  and  disturbance,  produced  philosophers,  and  artists,  and 
wealthy  merchants,  tho  they  offered  no  statesmen  or  generals  for  the 
notice  of  history. 

The  political  circumstances  of  Greece,  even  the  minute  division  of 
■  territory,  among  all  the  troubles  they  produced,  had  a  tendency  to 
promote  the  cultivation  of  science  and  the  fine  arts.  Eloquence  was 
so  important,  in  every  state,  that  no  studj^,  by  which  it  might  be 
improved,  could  be  indifferent.  In  democratical  governments  it  was 
-  all-powerful;  and  even  in  the  oligarchal,  not  only  for  debate  among 
the  Few  who  ruled,  but  for  persuasion  also  ampng  the  Many,  whose 
obedience  was  to  be  insured,  and  whose  willing  service  often  to  be 
ingaged,  it  was  of  great  moment.  Hence  perhaps  principally  arose 
the  habit  of  study  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  passion  for  philosophy. 
The  customs  then,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  required,  in 
every  town,  at  least  three  public  buildings;  a  temple,  for  religious  cere- 
monies; a  theater,  for  public  amusement;  both  sometimes  used  also  for 
public  business;  and  a  gymnasium,  or  place  of  public  exercise,  where, 
in  shelter  against  summer  heat  and  winter  storms,  the  youth,  M'ithin 
the  confinement  of  a  fortified  town,  might  keep  themselves  in  constant 
preparation  for  mihtary  service,  for  which,  with  the  weapons  of  antient 
■warfare,  strength,  activity,  and  personal  skill  were  so  important'*. 
In  the  larger  towns  these  buildings,  especially  the  temples,  were  mul- 
tiplied ;   and  baths,  and  the  stoii,  portico,  or  shelter  for  walking  and 

**  Tvti¥ciiriet,  x«i  $s«»  vuovf,  Ku]  r'aXXu  miU  to  have  been  led  to  give  the  gymnasiiim  tlie 

vfli  ^iov  iv6fuiruii  iviaifiiiiu)!  ii'irofAvvfiiii.Tu.  Diod.  first  place  amoiig  the  requisites  ot  civihzed 

1.  5.     Diodorus  commouly  retails  ideas  of  life, 
writers  of  the  republican  times,  and  so  seems 

public 
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public  conversation,  were  added.  The  common  property  of  the  people, 
and  accommodated  to  tlieir  favorite  injoymcnts,  it  was  the  pride 
of  every  little  community  to  have  these  buildings  of  a  solidity  to 
withstand  time,   and  of  a  beauty  to  ingage  admiration.     When  they 

were  to  be  raised  or  repaired,  no  purse  Avas  to  be  shut.     The  celebrated  ^^'^^-  '•  !*• 

p.  640. 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  among  the 

Greek  settlements,   being  destroyed   by   fire,  little  after  the  time  of 

■which  Me  have  been  treating,  every  fortune  was  to  be  pressed,  whether 

by  voluntary   contribution,    or  a  tax   inforced  by  authority,   that  it 

might  be  restored  with  superior  splendor:  even  the  jewels  and  golden 

ornaments  of  the  womens'  dress  were  required,  or  given,  to  assist  the 

expence. 

Hence  principally  the  incouragement  to  the  architect,  and  to  the 
painter  and  sculptor,  who  M'ere  to  adorn  the  architecture.  The 
progress,  thus,  of  science,  arts,  and  fine  taste,  among  the  troubles  of 
the  republican  times,  of  which  we  have  large  information,  is  far  less 
wonderful  than  their  rise  in  former  ages  of  obscurity.  How  a  Homer 
was  inabled  to  acquire  that  judgement,  for  the  correction  of  his  fancy, 
whence  Aristotle  has  pronounced  him  the  model  of  all  eloquence  ; 
how  the  simple  form  of  the  Doric  temple,  cleared  from  Egyptian  and 
Asiatic  sophistication,  became  the  source  of  pure  taste  for  all  the 
architecture  of  the  nation,  chastening  still  the  artist's  fancy,  when  in 
aftertimes  he  was  required  to  vary  forms,  for  the  various  purposes  of 
civilized  and  luxurious  life,  and  to  add  the  richest  ornaments ;  and 
how  that  chastity  and  greatness  of  design  became  endemial,  which  are 
striking  in  some  of  the  medals,  of  times  beyond  the  oldest  historians, 
these  are  objects  of  wonder  among  which  conjecture  is  bewildered. 

But,  on  the  continent  of  European  Greece,  in  the  height  of  its 
troubles,  arts,  commerce,  and  science  were  not  confined  to  the  narro\r 
limits  of  inferior  towns,  Megara  and  Sicyon.  A  wider  field  was  yet 
open  to  them,  in  which,  not  only  they  might  expatiate  in  some  security, 
but  find  even  peculiar  advantages.  Megara,  and  Sicyon,  and  Cos,  and 
Cnidus  bore  the  characteristics  more  of  civil  communities  than  of 
political  powers.  Leaving  to  others  the  care  of  the  great  interests 
of  the  Greek  nation,  M'hich  they  could  little  influence,   their  adminis- 

4  A  2  tralions 
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trations   gave  their   attention   to   preserve    the   peace   of   their   own 
little  states,  as  they  could,  and,  in  that  peace,  to  cultivate  commerce 
and  the  arts.     Wise,  and  perhaps  necessary,  in  their  political  impotence, 
siicli  dependence   upon  events  would  have  been,   tor  Athens,  a  weak 
policy.      The  obvious  danger,  of  losing  more  through  acquiescence 
than  would  be  hazarded  by  exertion,   impelled  her  to  take  an   active 
part  in  the  common  affairs  of  Greece.     Liable  thus,   unavoidably,   to 
some  degree  of  political  turbulence,  nevertheless"  the  administration, 
generally  directed  by  able  yet  moderate  men,  preserved  peace,   as  we 
have  seen,  within  Attica,  while  the  Athenian  arms  were  seldom  un- 
employed abroad;  and,   notwithstanding   the  vices   of  the  Athenian 
civil  constitution,  yet,  in  comparison  Avith  many  other  parts  of  Greece^ 
person  and  property  in  Attica  might  be  esteemed  secuie.     To  these 
then  being  added  the  advantages   of  an  extent  of  territory,  narrow 
indeed,  yet  far  superior  to  that  of  most  Grecian  republics;  of  a  powerful 
navy ;   and    of  that  very  poHtical  importance   which    forbad   perfect 
quiet;  Athens  became  the  great  resort  of  science,  arts,  and  commerce. 
Isoc.  Paneg.    PeirLEus,  as  Isocrates  informs  us,   was  the  center  of  the  trade  of  the 
age  :  he  calls  it  the  center  of  Greece  ;   and,   for  maritime  communica- 
tion,   it  might  be  not  improperly  so  called.     Commodities,   he  says, 
scarcely  to  be  obtained  elsewhere  of  one  kind  in  each  place,  were  found 
in  abundance,  of  every  kind,  in  Peirffius.     Eloquence,   then,  from  the 
nature  of  the  government,   and  from  the  manner  of  administering  the 
law,  was  cultivated,   as  a  qualification   almost  necessary  to  civilized 
life;   and  philosophy  ingaged  earnest  attention  as  a  conductor  to  elo- 
quence.    Athens  was  the  place  in  Greece  where  means  most  occuvred 
for  the   acquisition  of  wealth,    where  commerce  had  most  expanse, 
where  the  government  offered  most  opportunities,  where  even  learning 
was  a  road  to  riches ;  and,  tho   great  fortune  could   hardly  be  held 
there  in  quiet  and  security,    yet  it  might  be  spent  with  splendor. 
Wealth  and  science  were  attended  of  course  by  the  arts,  to  which 
science  assisted  to  give  the  embellishment  of  fine  taste.     Thus  archi- 
tecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  continued  to  receive  improvements, 
during  all  the  turbulence  which  followed  the  Peloponnesian  war;  and 
it  was  during  that  period  that  Plato  wrote  and  taught,  Lysias  and 

Isocrates 
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Isocrales  plcadeil,   and  Aristotle  and  Demosthenes   were  studying,  in 
Athens. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  compiler  of  Grecian  history  not  to  feci  a 
particular  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  another  Athenian  of  that  age,  the 
soldier-philosopher-author,  who  has  been  his  conductor,  now  through 
a  period  of  nearly  lialf  a  century,  among  those  transactions  in  Mhicli 
he  was  himself  an  actor ;  and  the  supposition  will  naturally  follow, 
that  the  reader  will  not  be  wholly  unimpressed  with  a  similar  sentiment. 
Fortunately  the  memorials  remaining  to  us,  tho  very  inadequate  to  the 
gratification  of  a  just  curiosity,  will  however,  as  far  as  they  go,  per- 
fectly coincide  with  the  purpose  of  Grecian  history,  atfording  no  unim- 
portant addition  to  our  proposed  illustration  of  the  actual  state  of  Greece. 

Whether  an  illustrious  man  was  born  in  a  high  or  a  low  situation  in 
society,  however  otherwise  indifferent,  cannot  be  intirely  so  toward  a 
knowlege  of  the  character,  either  of  the  man,  or  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  ;  and  especially  in  Greece,  where  the  opposition  between  the 
higher  and  lower  orders  formed  the  prominent  point  in  the  character 
of  the  national  politicy,  from  times  before  connected  histoiy,  till  those 
when  the  country  ceases  to  be  an  object  for  history.  But,  concerning 
the  ancestry  of  Xenophon,  antient  writers  have  left  no  farther  infor- 
mation, than  that  he  was  son  of  Gryllus,  an  Athenian,  of  that  division  Diog. Lant. 
of  the  Attic  people,  which  composed  the  Erchian  or  Echrian  borough, 
of  the  iEgeid  ward.  Various  indications  however  concur  in  tendency 
to  denote,  that  his  family  was.  of  some  consideration,  and  that  he  was 
born  rather  to  affluence  than  poverty.  The  scholars  of  Socrates  were 
mostly  of  the  principal  families  of  Athens;  so  much  Xenophon  himself 
informs  us  ;  and  he  was  a  scholar  of  Socrates,  bred  apparently  without 
a  profession.     His  early  intimacy  with  Proxenus,  who  appears  to  have  j.  j."  c.  i. 

been  of  au  eminent  family  in  Thebes,   implies  a  probability  at  least  s.  11.  l.i. 

•'  ...  c.  0,  s.  y.  & 

that  he  was  of  connections  not  greatly  inferior  in. his  own  country  ".  1.3.  c  i.s.*. 

"  Proxt'iius,  generally    marked    by  Xe-  styleil  a  friend  of  the  prince,  ^iXoj,   (Anab. 

nopbon  only  as  a  Boeotian,  is  distinguished  1.  1.  c.  1.  s.  11.)  one  admitted    to   familiar 

ill  one  passafje  of  the  Anabasis  as  a Theban,  communication;  the  others  are  called  |/mi, 

(Anab.  1.  2.  c.  1.   s.  8.)     He  alone,  of  the  guests  received  at  liis  table. 
Grecian  generals  in  the  service  of  Cyrus,  is 

The 
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llie  same  circumstance,  together  with  his  earnestness  to  leave  Athens, 
just  after  the  restoration  of  the  democracy,  as  his  friend  had  left  Thebes' 
apparently  because  prospects  were  not  pleasant  for  him  uiider  the  pre- 
valence of  the  democratical  party  there,  marks  that  his  connection  with 
the  aristocratical  interest,  probably  inherited,  was  at  least  very  early 
formed.  The  confidence  then  with  which  Proxenus  promised  him 
introduction  to  Cyrus,  and  the  attention  paid  him  by  that  prince; 
his  election,  after  the  loss  of  both  those  patrons,  to  a  great  military 
command,  from  no  previous  military  rank,  by  those  who  possessed  the 
best  claims  of  previous  rank  to  that  very  situation;  the  respect  with 
Avhich,  unprotected  by  his  country,  he  was  treated  by  Spartan  officers 
in  the  highest  forein  commands,  by  the  king,  Agesilaus,  and  finally 
by  the  Lacedtemouian  aristocracy ;  all  these  circumstances,  tho  perhaps 
each  singly  might  be  referred  to  another  cause,  seem  collectively  to 
afford  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  he  was  not  originally  distin- 
guished for  his  merit  alone,  but  that  his  birth  and  connections  had 
assisted  to  introduce  and  give  him  consideration. 
Diog.  Laert.  Xenophon,  we  are  told,  was  eminently  favored  by  nature  with 
elegance  of  countenance  and  person.     He  was  blest,  as  we  learn  from 

Xeii.  Anab.    himself,  with  active  streno-th,  and  a  constitution  of  a  firmness  fittinar 
1. 4-.  .  ... 

him  for  a  soldier's  life  in  any  climate.     The   superior   qualifications 

of  his  mind  had  apparently  been  already  observed  by  Socrates,  when, 

meetmg  him  in  a  narrow  way  (if  we  may  credit  Laertius  for  the  story) 

Diog.  Laert.    the  philosopher  stopped  him  by  putting  his  stick  across,  and  abruptly 

asked  'Whence  comes  every  good  to  man?'  Answer  being  made  to 

his  satisfaction,  he  asked  again,   '  How  then  are  men  made  honest  and 

'  good?'  This  producing  hesitation,  Socrates  added,  '  Follow  me  then 

'  and   learn.'     When  Xenophon  was  invited  by  Proxenus  to  the  court 

B.  C.  402.  of  Sardis,  then  about  his  six  or  seven  and  twentieth  year,  it  is  evident, 

01.  94..  f.       from  his  own  account,  that  he  considered  Socrates  as  his  best  friend 

Xen.  Anab.     and  most  valuable  adviser.     He  did  not  fail  therefore  to  consult  him 

B.t'56.        "pon  that  occasion.     Both  were  aware  that  to  ingage  in  the  service  of 

Cyrus,  the  ally  of  Lacedajmon,   and  esteemed  the  enemy  of  Athens, 

or  at  least  of  the  democracy,   would  afford  opportunity,   not  unlikely 

to  be  used,  for  exciting  popular  resentment  against  him.     Socrates 

4  therefore 
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therefore  advised,  as  in  a  case  of  both  difficulty  and  ini])ortance,  to  consult 
the  Delphian  oracle.  Whatconfidencethephilosophcrre;illy  had  in  oracles, 
asM'ehave  formerly  observed,  seems  difficult  to  judge:  but,  asaforbidding 
response  would  probably  divert  his  young  friend  from  ahazardous  purpose, 
and  an  incouraging  one  would  give  to  that  purpose  a  sanction,  which  the 
public  religion  acknowleged  and  the  law  respected,  the  advice  appears 
to  have  been  unquestionably  wise.  Both  the  doubt,  however,  and  the 
advice  given  upon  it,  seem  strongly  to  confirm  the  supposition,  before 
stated,  that  Xenophon  was  rich  and  of  considerable  connections.  For 
restrictions  upon  forein  travel  attached  only  upon  those  of  some  Xen.  Symp. 
eminence;  popular  jealousy  was  little  to  be  apprehended  by  the  needy  '^'  •*•"'• 
and  obscure ;  and  the  Delphian  oracle  seems  to  have  been  accessible 
only  to  the  rich,  and  favorable  almost  only  to  the  profuse.  Xenophon 
Avent  to  Delphi ;  but,  bent,  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth,  upon  new  and 
great  prospects,  and  urged,  apparently,  by  uneasiness  under  the  existing 
administration  of  his  country,  instead  of  asking  the  oracle.  Whether 
lie  should  go  to  Sardis  ?  he  asked.  To  which  of  the  gods  he  should 
sacrifice  and  pray  for  success  in  his  projected  journey  ?  The  answer 
favored  him  with  direct  information,  which  he  reported  to  Socrates ; 
who,  he  says,  dissatisfied  with  the  evasion  of  his  advice,  but  never- 
theless considering  the  response  as  amounting  to  a  command  to  go, 
recommended,  '  to  do  as  the  god  directed.' 

The  expence  of  the  journey  to  Sardis,  of  residence  at  a  court  of 
much  more  than  the  Lydian  satrap's  usual  splendor,  and  of  accom- 
panying the  army  afterward  on  its  long  march  into  Upper  Asia, 
Xenophon  appears  to  have  borne  from  his  private  fortune,  unassisted 
by  emolument  from  any  appointment.  Nevertheless  that  he  lived 
upon  a  high  footing,  and  made  even  more  than  common  figure,  is  fully 
indicated.  Without  the  pretensions  of  either  military  rank  or  civil 
office,  he  was  in  a  situation  to  communicate  personally  witli  the  Persian 
prince.  This  is  shown,  in  the  narrative,  before  he  left  Sardis,  and  again, 
more  particularly,  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  When,  after  ch.23.  s.2. 
the  circumvention  of  the  generals,  a  body  of  cavalry  was  to  be  formed,  °'  thisllist. 
his  horses  are  mentioned  in  a  manner  implying  that  they  were  more  nu- 
merous than  those  of  any  officer  of  the  Grecian  forces,  Clearchus  only 

peri  laps 
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pcrliaps  excc[)tt'cl.     Tllcse  coiisideialiens  then  niay  assist  to  account  for 

his  elevation,  at  hi^  caiiy  ago,  at  once  to  the  rank  of  general,   over  all 

tlie  ofTiccis  holding  coinnianda  in  the  body  under  Proxenus,   and  by 

their  election. 

J?  Q    401        It  was  while  Xeriophon  was  in  Asia,  or  about  the  time  of  his  return, 

or  400.       that  Socrates,   whose  loss  he  has  so  afl'cctionately  lamented,  and  whose 

^^'■,.^/^',''^^'       worth  he  has  so  ablv  recorded,  was  condemned  and  executed.     The 

or  1)5.  1 .  J  ' 

administration,    we  may   be  assured,  was  not  fiiendly   to  Xeno[)hon, 

under  which  such  an  event  could  have  place.     A  decree  of  banishment 

Avas  proposed  against  him,  and  carried  ;  at  what  point  of  time  is  not 

ascertained,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  within  two  years  after  the  death 

Auab.  1.  7.     of  Socrates.     In  reporting  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  under  his  command, 

'^'  '  ''■  "*"       in  sight  of  European  ground,  he  takes  occasion  to  mention  his  owu 

earnestness  to  return  immediately  to  Alliens.     We  have  seen  how,  first, 

Ch.  C3.  F.  6.  the  request,  and  after-ward  the  adverse  conduct,  of  the  Lacedemonian 

ot  thisi;ist.  ,(.omniander  on  the  Hellespontine  station,  Anaxibius,  interposed  delays; 

and  how,   at  length,  attachment  to  his  ill-used  little  aj-my,  concurring 

perhaps  with  some  view  of  private  advantage,  induced  Xenophon  to 

forego  his  purpose  for  a  time,  and,  in  midwinter,  ingage  in  the  service 

■of  the  Thracian  prince  Seuthes.  /    In  the  following  spring  the  oppor- 

B.  C.  3^9.  tunity  so  fortunately  occur'-ed,  for  the  troops  to  ingage  in  the  Lacedee- 

01.95.1.       monian  service,  for  the  war  then  resolved  against  Persia.     On   this 

Anab.  1.  7.    occasion  he  again  declares  his  purpose  of  returning  directly  to  Athens ; 

c.  7.  s.  35.     aj(^iing^  that  the  decree  of  banishment  was  not  yet  passed  against  him. 

The  earnest  request  however,  he  says,  of  some  among  his  officers  whom 

he  most  esteemed,  that  he  would  retain  the  command  till  he  had  in 

.person  delivered  them  over  to  the  Lacedaemonian  commander-in-chief, 

Thimbron,  induced  him  again  to  delay  his  voyage. 

It  has  been  evidently  among  Xenophon's  purposes,  in  his  account 
of  the  return  of  the  Greeks,  to  obviate  the  imputation  of  havmg  im- 
properly amassed  private  wealth  :  an  imputation  seldom  failing  to  be 
mged,  with  or  without  foundation,  in  accusations  of  offences  against 
the. commonwealth,  at  Athens,  In  relating  the  entertainment  given  by 
Seuthes,  immediately  on  ingaging  the  service  of  the  Cyreians,  Xenophon 
has  takes  occasion  to  mention  his  poverty.     It  was  usual,  it  seems,  for 

those 
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those  received  at  the  table  of  Thracian  princes,  to  carry  presents  with 
them.    Timasion  of  Dardanum,  from  Iiis  store  of  Asiatic  spoil,  offered 
a  silver  cup  and  a  Persian  carpet '^  the  latter  valued  at  forty  pounds 
sterling.     Xenophon,    who  had   brought  from    Asia  only  one    slave- 
servant,  and  the  meer  necessary  for  his  return  to  Athens,  made  a  grati- 
fying speech,  which  seems  to  have  been  favorably  received  instead  of  a 
present.     His  stipulated  pay,  then,  of  about  four  guineas  monthly,  for 
his  short  service  with  Seuthes,  would  certainly  not  make  him   rich. 
When  the  Grecian  troops  passed  into  the  Laceda;nionian  service,  while 
it  was  still  his  purpose  to  return  to  Athens,  the  Thracian  prince  repeated  Anab,  1.7. 
his  former  liberal  offer  of  the  lordship  of  the  port  of  Bisanthe,  and  a  ';"^"  ^'^^' 
territory  around,    and  stock  for  its  cultivation ;  with  confirmation  of 
the  grant,  and  assurance  of  support  in  it,  by  giving  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage,   if  he  would  remain  with  only  a  thousand  men;  pressing 
the  proposal  with  the  observation,  that  he  would  be  safer  so  than  in 
returning  to  his  country.     Nor  was  this  what  could  occasion  hesitation 
as  a  novelty ;  for,  under  the  late  empire  of  Athens,  many  Athenians 
had  possessed  castles  and  estates  in  Thrace ",  and  some  had  married 
into  the  families  of  Thracian  princes.    Among  these  the  connections  and 
possessions  of  Miltiades  and  Alcibiades  in  the  Chersonese,  and  of  Agnon 
andThucydides  onthe  Strymon,  have  been  objects  for  liistorical  notice. 
Xenophon  declares  his  positive  refusal  of  the  proposals  of  Seuthes, 
M'ithout  assigning  his    reasons;    which    perhaps   it  might   have   been 
difficult  to  state,  so  as  to  avoid  offence  either  to  the  Lacedajmonian  or 
to  the  Athenian  government. 

In  relating  his  arrival  with  the  army  at  Lampsacus,  on  the  Asiatic  c.  s.  s.  i. 
side  of  the  Hellespont,  he  speaks  again  of  his  poverty,  and  then  he 
repeats,  for  the  last  time,  the  mention  of  his  purpose  to  return  home ; 
whence  it  seems  probable  that  intelligence  of  the  decree  of  banishment 
reached  him  not  long  after.  His  account  of  these  matters  is  strongly 
marked  with  caution,  against  offence  to  the  two  really  despotic  govern- 
ments of  Athens  and  Laceda^mon  ;  on  one  of  which  he  must  be  neces- 
sarily dependent,  and  ihe  controul  of  neither  could  lie  intirely  avoid.    It 

*^   TawiJ«?  ^a^.Cafixi?.    Spelman  has  made  "   Kal     h     tr.h     if,   x^^-a    iV«;    a|i«o-fu   xai 

an  apology  for  his  trauslalion,   Persian  car-     tiix"  ''"/"'^'■"^    ujtzi^  xal    a^7lot  tut  iufiifui 
pets,  which  it  seems  hardly  to  have  wanted,     t^a£o^.    xai  xd^at.     Anab.  1:7.  c.  3.  s.  y. 
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is  nevertheless  strongly  marked  with  candor.  Evidently,  in  the  outset 
of  his  expedition,  he  was  fond  of  expense  and  show:  and,  after  he 
was  elected  genera],  careless  of  saving,  generous  rather  to  profusion, 
and  amhitious  of  popularity,  he  considered  present  expense  as  opening- 
future  means.  But  the  decree,  barring  his  return  to  his  country,  probably 
depriving  him  of  property,  certainly  cutting  off  many  hopes,  made  an 
alteration,  necessarily  almost  total,  in  his  views  for  his  future  life.  Thea 
it  became  a  matter  of  urgency  to  consider,  less  how  he  might  be  great, 
than  how  he  might  subsist.  With  alteration  of  his  economy,  if  he 
retained  his  military  situation,  opportunity  was  apparently  before  him. 
His  preparation  then  to  account  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  by 
means  without  moral  reproach,  in  the  common  estimation  of  the  times, 
and,  not  only  allowed  by  the  religion,  but  specially  warranted,  as  he 
asserts,  by  the  declared  favor  of  the  gods  of  his  country,  yet  for 
which  he  seems  nevertheless  with  some  anxiety  to  apologize,  will  deserve 
notice. 
Anab.  1.7.  At   Lampsacus  he  met   a   friend    M'hom  he  had  known    in  Attica, 

^'  ■  ^'^'  Eucleides;  a  Phliasian  by  birth,  and  by  profession  a  prophet,  whose 
father,  Cleagoras,  had  earned  renown  as  a  painter,  by  his  work  called 
the  Dreams,  in  the  Lyceium  at  Athens  *°.  Eucleides  could  not  believe 
Xenophon's  declaration,  tho  affirmed  with  an  oath,  that  one  wlio  had 
been  in  so  great  a  command,  where  others,  with  inferior  advantages,  as 
Timasion  of  Dardanum  and  the  soothsayer  Silanus,  had  acquired  con- 
siderable wealtii,  could  be  under  any  necessity  to  sell  his  horse  for  an  im- 
mediate supply.  The  present  of  hospitality  however  from  the  Lampsakene 
s.  2.  state,  usually  made  to  those  in   high  public  situations,  inabled  Xeno- 

phon  to  offer  sacrifice.  Eucleides  attended  the  ceremony;  and,  after 
inspecting  the  entrails  of  the  victims,  declared  that  he  had  no  longer 
any  doubt  of  the  offerer's  poverty.  '  And  I  see  it  probable,'  he  said, 
*  that  this  will' continue  :  for,  if  opportunities  of  gain  occur,  some 
'  obstacle  will  intervene;  and,   if  no  other,  you  will  be  yourself  the 

*°  Spelnian  has  observed  that  no  notice  of  earlier  paintings.     Possibly  the  works  of 

is  found,  in  any  other  antient  author,  of  this  Eucleides  may  liavebeen  removed  to  Antioch 

painter,  or  of  liis   works   here    mentioned  ;  or  to  Rome,  or,  among  the   misfortunes   of 

tho  Piiusanias  has  left  a  description  of  the  Athens,they  may  have  been  destroyed,  before 

Lyceium,  and  from  Pliny  we  have  accounts  the  age  of  those  writers. 

*  obstacle.' 
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'  obstacle.'  Xenoplion  allowed  tliat  this  was  likely.  '  But  moreover,* 
continued  Eucleides,  '  Jupiter  IMcilichius  is  adverse  to  you.  Have  you 
'  sacrificed  to  him,  as  I  was  accustomed  to  do  with  you  at  Athens  ?' 
He  replied,  that  he  had  not  sacrificed  to  that  god  since  lie  had  left 
home.     '  Then,'  said  Eucleides,   '  do  it,  and  benefit  will  follow".' 

On  the  morrow  Xenophon  proceeded  with  the  army  to  Ophrynium  ;  Auab.  1.7. 
and  there,  according  to  the  antient  Attic  rites,  he  sacrificed,  scorching  *^-^'  *'^' 
hogs  whole,  and  the  symptoms  were  propitious''.  On  the  same  day  the 
Lacedaemonian  commissioners  came  thither  to  pay  the  troops.  They 
entertained  Xenophon  at  their  table;  and,  learning  that  the  horse  he 
sold  had  been  a  favorite,  they  redeemed  it  for  liim,  and  would  take  no 
compensation. 

After  this  the  army  proceeded,  as  already  has  been  related  in  its  place,  ch.  2.3.  s.  (1. 
across  the  Trojan  plain,   and  over  mount  Ida,  to  Antandrus  ;  along  the  °'  ''"*  ^^'**" 
coast  of  the  gulph  then  to  the  plain  of  Tliebe,  and   by  Alramyttium, 
Certonium,  and  Atarneus,  to  Pergamus  on  the  river  Caicus.     Pergamus, 
afterward  the  scat  of  a   kingdoi-i,  was  at  this  time  the  residence  of 
those  Grecian  families,  descended  from  Demaratiis  king  of  Lacedirmon, 
and  Gongyhis  of  Kretria  in  Eubcea,   which  have  been  already  noticed  ch  n    si 
as   holding    hereditary   lordships,    derived    from    the    bounty    of  the 
Persian  monarchs''.     Both  liad  ingaged  with  Cyrus  in  rebellion  ao-ainst 
the  reigning  king,  and  therefore  both  would  see  with  joy  the  prospect 
of    Lacediemonian    protection.      Xenophon    was    entertained    in    the 
house  of   Hellas,  mother  of  Gorgion    and  Gongylus,  then    chiefs  of 
the   Eretrian  family.     Irom  her  he  had  information  that  Asidates,  a  Anab.  1.7. 
wealthy  Persian,   lord  of  the  higher  part  of  the  rich  vale  of  the  Caicus, 

*'  We  want  information  of  the  import  of  gamus,  as  well  as  Teuthrania  and  Alisarnia, 

many   of  the    titles    of  ihe  Greek   deities,  otherwise  called  Elisarne,  is  mentioned  as 

Meilichius  seems  to   have   meant  the  cha-  the  lordship  of  the  family  of  Demaratus.     It 

racter  of  the  supreme  god  as  the  kind  father  appears,  in  the  Anabasis,  that  the  family  of 

of  men,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  avenger  Gongylus  resided  there  ;  perhaps  because  it 

of  sin.  was  tlie  most  considerable  town  in  that  part 

*-  S[,elnian  has  observed  that,  according  of  the  countiy.     The    fief,   if  it  may  be  so 

to  Thucydides,  1.  1.    c.   I'-'O".    as  explained  expressed,   of  the  family  of  Gongylus,  was 

by  his  scholiast,  these  were  probably  cakes,  composed  of  the    townships   of  Gambrium, 

formed  in  the  shape  of  hogs.  Palaigambrium,  Gryniuni,   and  iMyriua. 

•'  In  the  Hellenics  (b.3.  c.  1.  s.  4.)  Per- 

4  1)  3  was 


c.  S.  s.  4)  5. 
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was,  with  his  family,  in  l)is  castle  there :  three  hunched  men,  she  told 

him,  might  suffice  to  make  all  prisoners,  whose  ransoms,  together  with 

the   effects  to  he  found,   would  form   a  very  large  hooty ;  and,  if  he 

would  undertake  it,   a  near  kinsman,   with  others  of  her  friends,  shoukt 

be  his  guides.      This   adventure,    cursorily  heretofore  mentioned,  as 

C!i.  23.  s.G.    belonging  less  to  the  general  history,  than  to  the  memorials  of  Xeno- 
of  this  Hist.       ,  ,  .  ^    ,  1      1  j_  i'   ii 

phon  and   a  representation  or  the  manners  and  character  or  the  age, 

may  deserve  more  detail  here. 

The  proposed  measure  then  appearing,  to  human  reason,  practicable 
and  promising,  how  far  the  gods  would  favor  it  was  to  he  inquired 
Anab.  1. 7.      through    sacritice.     An  Eleian  prophet,  Agasias,    officiated;    and    the 
kinsman   of   Hellas,    and    another   of  her   most    confidential    friends, 
Daphnagoras,  attended  with  Xenophon.     The  appearances  of  the  vic- 
tims were  highly  favorable;  and  the  priest  declared,  in  direct  terms, 
according  to  Xenophon's  expression,    '  that  the  man  might  be  taken.' 
The  expedition  accordingly  was   resolved  upon.     Xenophon   selected, 
from  his  own  army,  only  the  lochages  whom  he  most  desired  to  favor : 
the  rest  of  the  party  apparently  was  composed  of  the   Pergamenian 
lady's  people.     But,  due  secresy  not  having  been  observed,  when  they 
set  forward,  full  six  hundred  obtruded  themselves  to  follow  ;  discipline, 
when  booty  was  in  prospect,  being  probably  difficult  to  inforce.     The 
lochages  however,  supposing  the  prey  certain,  and  unwilling  to  have 
so  many  sharers,  pushed  on  with  the  guides,  so  that,   in  the  darkness 
of  supervening  night,  they  left  the  greater  part  of  the  interlopers  at  a 
loss  to  find  their  way. 
s.  7.  About  midnight  the  party  arrived  at  the  castle ;  and,  depending  upon 

the  capture  of  Asidates  himself,  with  the  riches  within,  they  suffered  the 
slaves,  with  much  valuable  booty  without,  to  escape.  But  the  castle 
was  stronger  than  had  been  supposed  ;  the  circuit  large,  the  walls  eight 
bricks  thick,  and  lofty,  with  projecting  tOM'ers,  and  the  defenders 
numerous  and  able.  By  daybreak  however  a  perforation  was  completed ; 
but  the  solid  wall  above  remaining  firm,  nothing  resulted  but  a  wound 
to  the  foremost  of  the  assailants,  through  the  thigh,  with  a  large  spit; 
and  soon,  as  dawn  advanced,  the  well-directed  arrows  from  the  parapet 
and  flanking  towers,  made  it  dangerous  even   to   approach  the  M-all. 

Meanwhile 


s.» 
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Meanwliile  firesignals  and  cries  had  communicated  alarm  around,  and 
numerous  succours  approached;  some  Persian  cavahy,  some  middle- 
armed  foot,  and  some  even  Grecian  heavy-armed  in  the  Persian  king's 

pay**. 

In  this,  a  private  adventure,  rather  than  a  military  expedition, 
established  order  seems  to  have  been  very  deficient,  till,  the  multitude 
of  the  enemy  gathering,  and  danger  pressing,  fear  inforced  subordi-  Anah.  1.7. 
nation,  and  able  command  became  acceptable.  It  was  now  less  an  ^'^'  ^'^' 
object  to  carry  off  booty  than  to  retire  in  safety :  but  the  leaders  were 
apprehensive  of  incouragement  to  the  enemy,  and  discouragement  to 
their  own  people,  should  they,  by  abandoning  the  prey,  give  their 
retreat  the  character  of  flight.  Forming  therefore  a  hollow  square, 
with  the  oxen,  sheep,  and  slaves  in  the  middle,  in  that  order  they 
directed  their  march  homeward.  Nevertheless  they  were  so  pursued 
with  bowshots  and  slings,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they  crossed 
the  Caicus ;  and,  before  the  annoyance  ceased,  near  half  their  number  s.  10,  11. 
was  wounded.  Probably  indeed  all  might  have  been  cut  off,  but  for 
the  support  spiritedly  led  from  Pergamus  by  young  Gongylus;  who, 
against  his  mother's  inclination,  marched  to  their  relief,  while  Procles 
also  showed  himself,  with  his  troops,  from  Alisarnia  and  Tcuthrania. 
Thus  they  brought  in  about  two  hundred  slaves,  with  cattle,  accordino- 
to  Xenophon's  expression,  just  enough  for  a  sacrifice;  meaning  appa- 
rently a  meal  for  the  party  and  their  friends. 

With  the  manner  of  this  privateering,  or  pirating  expedition,  Xeno- 
phon  appears  to  have  been  utterly  unsatisfied  ;  but  he  expresses  no  dis- 
approbation of  the  object.  On  the  contrary,  he  resolved  upon  a  second 
attempt,  which  should  be  under  his  own  conduct.  On  the  very  next  s  12 
day  he  was  careful  to  have  the  preparatory  rites  of  sacrifice  duly  per- 
formed ;  and  then,  moving  at  night  with  his  whole  army,  he  made  a 
long  stretch  into  Lydia,  meaning  to  deceive  the  Persian  into  the  sup- 
position that,  the  hostile  force  which  alone  was  formidable  to  him 
being  far  off,  his  caution  might  be  remitted.  But  Asidates,  receivino- 
information  that  Xenophon  had  consulted  the  pleasure  of  his  gods 
about  a  second  expedition,  to  be  made  with  his  whole  strength,  hastened 

**  Thus  1  think  the  iir'h.htt.t  ^f<iv(a)  must  be  understood. 

to 
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to  leave  the  castle,  apparently  before  intelligence  could  reach  him  of 
the  Grecian  army's  march;  and,  directing  his  way  up  the  country,  he 
incamped  in  some  villages  near  Parthenium.  The  result  is  related  by 
Xenophon  in  very  few  words.  Perhaps  he  made  his  forced  march 
not  more  to  deceive  Asidates,  than  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  inconve- 
nient interference  from  his  own  troops,  and  probably  he  provided  for 
intelligence  of  all  the  Persian's  motions.  With  a  select  party  he  made 
the  surprize  complete.  The  unfortunate  Asidates  was  taken  in  his 
camp,  with  his  wife,  children,  horses,  and  all  his  effects;  '  and  thus,' 
says  Xenophen,   '  the   indications   in  the   first  sacrifice  were   accom- 

Anab.  1.  7.      «  plisbcd.'     Tlie  army  then  returned  to  Pergamus,  and  great  credit  ap- 
c.  8.  s.  13.  ^  •'  -  ,         r     ,  •  1 

pears  to  have  been  given  to  Xenophon  for  his  conduct.     According  to 

his  own  expression,  '  he  had  no  longer  occasion  to  complain  of  the  god,' 
apparently  meaning  Jupiter  Meilichius,  '  for  the  whole  army,  generals, 
'  lochages,  and  soldiers,  and  even  the  LacedtEmonians  present,  vied 
'  in  selecting  horses,  cattle,  and  tlie  best  of  everything  for  his  share  of 
'  the  booty;  so  that,  instead  of  wanting  assistance,  he  was  thence- 
*  forward  in  circumstances  to  confer  benefits.' 

With  this  account  of  his  own  acquisition  of  fortune,  Xenophon  con- 
cludes his  narrative  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  and  its  consequences; 
the  arrival  of  Thimbron,  presently  after,  to  take  the  command-in-chief, 
putting  an  end  to  all  separate  and  independent  operations  of  the  Cy- 
reians.  In  his  Grecian  Annals,  in  which  their  service  afterward,  under 
the  several  Lacedaemonian  commanders  in  Lesser  Asia,  is  reported,  he 
makes  no  mention  of  himself.  But  in  five  or  six  campaius,  mostly 
successful,  in  the  richest  provinces  of  that  rich  country,  tho  under 
the  controul,  not  of  the  commander-in-chief  only,  but  of  a  LacedsE- 
Tnonian  officer  specially  api)ointed  to  the  Cyreians,  who  would  of  course 
share  in  all  legalpluiider  before  him,  yet,  even  in  subordinate  com- 
mand, at  the  head  of  that  body,  the  opportunities  of  adding,  and,  in 
the  common  estimation  of  the  times,  creditably  adding,  to  his  private 
Avealth,  would  be  large.  Had  the  successes  of  Agesilaus  produced  any 
advantageous  arrangement  of  affairs  in  Lesser  Asia,  promising  to  be 
n  p  o„.  lasting,  perhaps  Xenophon  might  have  chosen  to  settle  there,  even 
Ol.  c)e.  3.  were  the  return  to  Athens  open  to  him.  But  ihe  recall  of  tiiat  prince, 
1  with 
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with  the  requisition  for  the  Cyreian  troops  to  march  into  Greece,  made 
a  great  and  anxious  change  for  him.  lie  was  rich;  hut,  without  a 
country,  he  was  incumbered  with  his  riches,  both  tliosc  his  private 
property,  and  those  committed  to  him  in  trust  by  the  troops  he  had 
commanded.  It  is  from  the  account,  Mliicii  he  has  been  solicitous  to 
give  to  tlie  pubhc,  of  the  execution  of  that  trust,  tluit  we  have  our 
cliief  information  concerning  his  following  fortunes,  and  with  it  some 
pictures  of  the  times  of  singular  value. 

We  have  seen  that  when  the  prizemoney,  acquired   by  the  Cyreian  Ch.  23.  s.  5. 
Greeks  in  Upper  Asia,  was,  in  their  return,  divided  at  Cerasus,  a  tenth 
was  set  aside  for  the  gods,  and  committed  to  the  generals  for  dedica- 
tion.    The  deities,  selected  to  be  honored  on   the  occasion,  were  the 
Delphian  Apollo  and  tlie  Ephesian  Artemis,  or,  in  her  Latin    name, 
Diana.     Tho  it  has  been  evidently  a  principal  purpose,  of  Xenophon's 
narrative  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  to  apologize  for  himself  to  his  Anab.  1.5. 
country,  yet  there  we  find  his  free  confession,  that,  being  banished,  t^'-  ^•'• 
he  resolved  to  follow  Agesilaus  when  he  returned  to  Greece,  and  risk 
the  dangers  of  the  war  against  that  confederacy,  of  which  Athens  was 
a  member.     The  dedication  remained  then  still  to   be  made;  and,    in 
the  deficiency  of  means  for  remitting  large  sums,  and   the  hazard   of 
keeping  them,  especially  for  one  in  the  employment  of  a  soldier  and 
the  condition  of  an  exile,  his  difficulties  are  likely  to  have  been  con- 
siderable. 

But  the  commission  for  the  dedication  put  him  in  possession  of  what 
was,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times   and    in  his  circumstances,  an 
inestimable  advantage  :  it  opened  a  favorable  introduction  to  the  priest- 
hood of  tiie  two  principal  temples  of  the  Greek  nation,  in  Europe  and 
in  Asia.     None  were  so  rich,  and,  unless  that  of  Jupiter   at  Olympia 
should  be  excepted,  none  so  extensively  venerated,  as  those  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi  and  Diana  at  Ephesus.     On  his  departure  therefore  he  di- 
vided liis  wealth.     Part,  as  the  sum  to  be  consecrated  to   Apollo,  he 
carried  with  him;  and,  when,  after  the  victory  of  Coroneia,  Agesilaus  Ch.  25.  s.  1, 
made  the  magnificent  dedication  of  the  tenth   of  his  Asiatic  spoil  at  '''"t'l's  Hist. 
Delphi,   Xenophon  deposited  his  humbler  offering   in  the  treasury  of  Anab.  1.5. 
the  Athenian  people  there,  inscribing  it,  as  he  tells  us,  with  his  own 

name 
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name  and  that  of  his  deceased  friend  Proxcnus.     The  other  part,  pro- 

babl}'  equal,   or  pcrliaps  larger,  as  the  portion  of  the  Ephesian  Diana, 

he  committed  to  the  integrity  of  RIegabyzus,  sacristan  or  treasurer  of 

the  temple  of  that  goddess  at    Ephesus.     The   worship  of  Artemis  or 

Diana,  with  the  title  of  the  Ephesian,  was,  it  seems,  not  confined  to 

Eplusus,  nor  was  the  dedication  to  her  necessarily  to  be    made  there. 

He  therefore  injoined  Megabyzus  to  remit  the  deposit  to  him  in  Greece, 

should  he  survive  the  dangers  of  the  expedition  he  was  going  upon, 

but  otherwise  to  dedicate  it  himself,   in   whatever  way  he  might  judge 

most  acceptable  to  the  goddess. 

Diog.Laert.       After  the  campain   in    Bceotia,   Xenophon    is  said   to  have  accom- 

vit.  Xen.        panied  Agesilaus  to  Lacedannon.     Tho  victory  attended  that  prince  in 

Ch.  25.  S.I.  Greece;  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  his   recall  from  Asia  was  followed   by 

of  this  liist.  "  ,.  .      . 

the  almost  immediate  and  intire  oyerthro\v  of  the  Lacedaemonian  empire 
there,  through  loss  of  command  of  the  intermediate  sea.  That  revenue, 
by  which  alone  Lacedtemon  had  been  enabled  to  maintain  a  large  force 
of  mercenaries,  and  to  wage  distant  war,  then  ceased;  and  hence,  with  the 
campain  in  Bocotia,  Xenophon's  military  life  seems  to  have  ended. 

But   Laccedemon   could  hardly  be  made  a  pleasant  residence  for  a 
stranger,  even  by  the  friendship  of  a  king,  and  that  king  Agesilaus. 
Jealousy  of  strangers  was  peculiarly  a  principle  of  the  constitution  ; 
and  the  kings,  liable  themselves,  even    in  private  life,  to  severe  con- 
troul  always,  could  never  calculate  tbe  amount  or   the  kind   of  new 
embarrassment  to  arise  for  them    with   every  yearly   change  of  the 
ephors.     Protection  and  patronage,  however,  which  the  spirit  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  government,  denying  to  strangers  within  Laconia,  pre- 
scribed for  them  everywhere  else,   were  liberally  given  to  Xenophon. 
,  Ch.  24.  s.  c.  Opportunity   arose  from   the  circumstances  of  the  province   of  Tri- 
tiib    lb.    pijyiia,  between  the  river  Alpheius  and  the  border  of  Messenia;  M'hose 
people,  claimed  as  subjects  by  the  Eleians,  had  been  restored  to  a  no- 
minal independency  by  the  arms  of  Lacedaemon.     Scillus,   one  of  its 
Xen.  Anab.    towns,   ruined  by  the  Eleians  for  rebellion,    was  rebuilt  and  repeopled 
■  ,j  ^'  ^"       under  Lacedaemonian  auspices,    and,    according  to  Pausanias,   given 
Pausan.         to    Xenophon    as  a  kind  of  lordship,  to  hold  under  LacediEmoniau 
sovereinty.     There  however  he  settled,   under  Lacedismonian  patron- 
age, 
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age,  having  already  a  family.     His  sons  arc  mentionctl  in-  himsclt':  of  l)iog.  Lacn. 
his  wife  we  learn,  from  his  biographer,  only  her  name,  Philcsia.  ^"'     '"• 

Soon  after  he  was  established  at  Scillus,  the  faithful  sacristan  of  tlie  Xen.  Anab. 
Ephesian  Diana,  using  the  season  of  the  Olympian  festival  for  a  Visit  '••5- c.S.s.s. 
there,  restored  the  sum  committed  to  his  charge.  Then  Xenophoa 
made  an  extensive  purchase  of  land,  near  Scilhis,  in  the  name  of  an 
estate  for  the  goddess;  having  previously  taken  the  very  remarkable 
precaution  to  procure  an  oracular  response  from  Dclplii,  pointing 
out,  with  the  authority  of  Apollo,  the  very  land  that  should  be  pur- 
chased for  Diana  ".  Of  this  estate,  and  his  management  of  it,  he  has 
left  us  the  following  account. 

'  A  brook  flows  through  the  estate,   of  the  same  name  with  that  Xen.  Anab. 
'  which  runs  near  the  temple  of  the  Ephesian   Diana  at  Ephesus :  '•■5- c.3.  s.9. 
'  both  are  called  Scleinis*' ;  both  abound   with   fishes,   and   both  have 
'  shellfish ''.     But  the  estate  of  the  goddess  near  Scillus  abounds  also 
*  with  beasts  of  chace  of  various  kinds.     From  the  sacred  stock  then 
'  Xenophon  built  a  temple  and  an  altar;  and  he  constantly  set  apart  s.  10. 
'  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  land  for  a  sacrifice  to  the  goddess,  with 
'  a  festival  in  which  all  the  towns-people,   and  the  men   and   women 
'  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  partake.     The  goddess  entertains  with 
'  meal,  bread,   wine,  confectionary,  the  meat  of  victims  from  the  sa- 
'  cred  pastures,   and   the  produce  of  the  chace*'.     For  the  sons  of 
'  Xenophon,  and  the  youth  of  the  town,  with  any  of  the  older  men  =.  11. 
'  who  chuseit,  make  a  general  hunting  for  the  festival ;  not  only  upon  strab,  1.8. 
'  the  sacred  grounds,  but  extending;  the  chace,  across  the  Alpheius,  r-  ^^''• 

.  .  .  .  .  Pausan. 

'  over  the  neighbouring  mountain  Pholoi;',  on  the  border  of  Arcadia;  1.8.  c.  24. 
'  and  they  take  wild  boars,  roes,  and  deer.  ^  '^"'  "' '"'  ' 

'  The  place*'  lies  in  the  waj'  from  Olympia  to  Laccdsmon,  about  s.  u. 
'  twenty  furlongs  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Olympia.     The  sacred 

"  Xufion  unTrcti  rn  0cS,  oVou  iti'!'}^st  o  ©soj.         '^  Xcnnphon    adds   upyv/itx,    a    wonl     to 
Xen.  Anab.  1.  5.  c.  3.  s.  8.  which    I    am    unable    to    assign  a  probable 

*"  According  to   our  copies,   Xenophon  _  meaning,  and  the  translators  have  omitted 
wrote   this   name  ZsA^Ji^oi;?,  Strabo  Xthtvovi,     all  notice  of  it. 
Pausanias  TiXmti.  "^  *0  two;. 

"  Perhaps  Crawfish. 

Vol.  III.  4  C  '  land 
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'  land**  has  variety  of  hill,  dale,  and  woods,  with  plentiful  pasture 
'  for  swine,  goats,  sheep,  and  horses;  so  that  the  saddle  and  draft 
'  cattle,  of  those  wlio  come  to  the  festival,  share,  in  their  way,  amply 

*  in  the  cheer.  The  temple  is  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  cultivated 
'  trees,  furnishing  the  fruits  of  every  season.  Its  form,  comparino- 
'  small  things  with  great,  is  the  same  with  that  at  Ephesus  ;  and  the 
'  image  of  the  goddess  also  resembles  the  Ephesian,   as  a  statue  of  cy- 

*  press-wood  may  resemble  a  statue  of  gold.  Near  the  temple  is  a 
'  pillar,  inscribed  thus  :   '  This  is  the  sacred  land  of  Diana.     Whoever 

*  holds  it  and  gathers  from  it,   let  him  sacrifice  the  tenth  yearly,  and, 

*  from  the  remainder,  maintain  the  temple.  Who  fails  thus  to  do  will 
'  incur  the  deity's  animadversion.' 

In  this  very  curious  detail,  evidently,  with  much  said,  the  direct 
mention  of  much  implied  has  been  prudcntially  avoided.  We  have 
already  had  frequent  occasion  to  notice,  in  Xenophon's  Writings,  re- 
pect  for  the  religion  of  his  age,  uniformly  and  zealously  expressed; 
and  we  have  observed  ground  for  supposing,  that  much  of  his  esteem 
for  it  arose  from  observation  of  the  means  it  afforded,  to  the  oflficer 
and  to  the  statesman,  in  the  Mant  of  other  sanction,  for  inforcing 
duties,  military,  civil,  and  moral.  At  the  same  time  we  have  seen 
instances  of  both  his  humanity,  and  his  skill,  in  directing  superstition 
to  purposes  the  most  charitable,  and  with  effect  very  extensively  be- 
neficial. How  much  some  resource  was  wanting,  in  the  deficiency  of 
civil  establishments  among  the  Grecian  republics,  for  giving  security 
Ch.  21.  s.  1.  to  private  property,  has  also,  in  no  small  degree,  fallen  within  our 
'*  "  ■  observation.  In  Greece,  as  Xenophon  informs  us,  land  was  not 
esteemed,  as  with  us,  the  surest  foundation  of  private  income,  but  rather 
any  moveable  effects  that  might  have  protection  within  the  walls  of  a 
town.  In  Athens  then  property  would  be  safer  than  perhaps  anywhere 
else  in  Greece,  unless  in  Lacedsemon.  But  how  precarious  it  was  in 
Athens  may  be  gathered  from  the  high  rate  of  usury,  in  the  most 
flourishing  times  there.     Twelve  for  the  hundred  yearly  was  the  lowest 

"*  "Eh  y  t»  ta  1154J  liiru.  Neither  Xeao-  Scillus,  which,  in  all  our  maps,  is,  ap- 
phon  nor  Pausanias  has  marked  the  dis-  parently,  too  near  the  coast,  and  too  far 
tance  of  the  sacred-place  from  the  town  of    from  Olympia. 

usual 
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usual  interest  for  money;  and  the  cautious  lender  commonly  re- 
quired monthly  payment.  Thirty  for  the  hundred  was  ordinarily 
given  by  those  who  borrowed  for  commercial  adventure ;  and, 
on  account  of  the  insecurity  of  contracts,  the  lender  frequently  im- 
barked  himself,  with  his  money,  or  the  goods  bought  with  it,  to  be 
ready  to  take  his  principal  again  with  the  interest,  in  the  first  mo- 
ment that  the  borrower  should  have  means  of  payment.  Among 
commonwealths  more  subject  to  forein  oppression,  or  to  sedilion 
breaking  out  into  action,  to  calculate  a  rate  of  interest,  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  the  lender's  insecurity,  evidently  must  have  been  im- 
possible. 

In  this  state  of  things,  with  disadvantages  inhanced  by  his  can- 
dition  of  an  exile,  it  behooved  Xenophon  to  find  means,  if  he  could, 
for  placing  in  some  safety,  for  himself  and  his  family,  the  property 
he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  amass   and  preserve.     In  very  early  Ch.  3.  s.  2. 

111(1  c  7    s  '^ 

times  the  temples,  among  the  Greeks,  and  perliaps  other  nations,  had  of  tins  I  list." 
been  resorted  to  for  the  safe-keeping  of  treasure:  the  common  dread  Hercd.  1.5. 

.        .  .  ,  .         ,       c.  36. 

of  violating  their  sacredness  constituting  a  considerable  protection  tor 

all  within  their  precincts.  Generally  treasure  so  placed  seems  to  have 
been  in  some  degree,  or  at  least  in  some  portion,  dedicated  to  the  deity  ; 
yet  not  so  as  to  deny  all  future  use  for  civil  j)urpo5es.  Probably 
weaker  states,  and  individuals,  were  obligerl,  or  might  find  it  expedi- 
ent, to  pay  higher  for  the  good  offices  of  the  priesthood,  while  an 
imperial  state  might  command  them.  When  the  Athenians  had  esta- 
blished their  empire  over  the  maritime  republics  of  Greece,  so  far 
as  to  exact  a  regular  tribute  from  them,  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delos  Thucyd.  1. 1. 
was  chosen  for  the  common  treasury  ;  but  the  money  was  deposited 
there  professedly  for  profane  purposes,  and  to  be  drawn  out  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  Athenian  government.  When  a  few  years  after,  the  con- 
gress of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  was  held  at  Lacedasmon,  to 
consider  of  means  for  maintaining  war  with  Athens,  it  was  proposed  c.  i2i. 
to  borrow,  from  the  treasuries  of  Olympia  and  Delphi,  wealth  depo- 
sited there  for  no  specific  and  no  common  purpose.  Farther,  concern- 
ing these  sacred  depositories  of  wealth,  remaining  information  scarcely 
goes,  except  as  Xenophon's  account  of  himself  indicates  how  they 

4  c  2  might 
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might  be  made  ufeful  for  purposes  of  private  life.  Evidently  he  used 
the  treasures  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  Ajjollo  at  Delphi,  as  banks. 
The  advantage  of  having  such  means  ready,  equally  in  Greece  and/in 
Ionia,  was  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  Xenophon's  circumstances,  tlial  it 
may  countenance  the  supposition  of  his  having  suggested  the  double 
dedication  which  the  army  voted.  For  as  dedication  to  Diana  was 
not  restricted  to  Ephesus  or  Asia,  so  neither  would  that  to  Apollo  be 
limited  to  Delphi  or  Europe ;  and  had  Xenophon's  meditated  colony 
on  the  Euxine  shore  been  established,  or  had  the  successes  of  Lace- 
dajmon  against  Persia  been  less  transient,  possibly,  instead  of  carrying 
the  worship  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  into  Peloponnesus,  he  might  have 
extended  that  of  the  Delphian  Apollo  en  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Jigean.  When  Agefilaus  left  Asia,  neither  his  hopes  of  conquest,  nor 
perhaps  Xenophon's  views  to  settlement  there,  were  immediately  aban- 
doned. It  was  Conon's  naval  victory  off  Cnidus  that  confined  the 
arms  of  tlie  one,  and  decided  the  residence  of  th.e  other,  within  the 
limits  of  Greece. 

Then  it  became  necessary  for  Xenophon  to  collect  his  property, 
or  at  least  to  bring  it  within,  ready  reach  ;  and,  if  it  might  be  pos- 
sible, in  his  unfortunate  condition  of  an  exile,  and,  in  times  threat- 
ening more  than  common  turbulence  in  that  turbulent  country', 
to  provide  with  it  an  income  of  some  security,  for  himself  and  his 
family,  so  that,  if  he  must  depend  upon  a  forein  government  for  pro- 
tection, still  he  need  not  depend  upon  it  for  subsistence.  To  assure 
then  to  himself  and  to  his  posterity  a  permanence  of  landed  property, 
such  as,  under  the  civil  law  alone,  was  perhaps  hardly  anywhere  in 
Greece  to  be  hoped  for,  he  recurred  to  religion  for  assistance.  Using 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  commission  from  the  troops  he  had 
commanded  in  Asia,  he  procured  the  estimation  of  sacredness  for  any 
extent  of  land,  by  making  himself  and  his  heirs  nominally  trustees 
for  the  goddess,  of  what  was  very  effectually  their  own  estate,  burdened 
only  with  a  certain  quit-rent  and  certain  services.  For,  by  the  condi- 
tions expressed  in  his  inscription,  they  were  bound  to  employ  a  tenth 
only  of  the  produce  in  sacrifice  and  public  festival :  and  whatever,  of 
the  other  nine  tenths,  was  more  than  requisite  to  maintain  the  temple 
Q  and 
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and  its  appendages,  would  be  at  their  disposal.  If  then  he  paid  larg-ely 
to  obtain  the  sacred  seeurity,  he  might  probably  well  aftbrd  tb  do  so  ;  be- 
caufe  in  the  proportion  that  landed  property  was  otherwise  insecure,  it 
would  of  course  be  cheaj).  The  oracular  response  from  Apollo,  direct- 
ing the  circumstances  of  the  purchase,  a  ver}'  strong  matter  in  itself, 
tho  dropping  in  a  manner  incidentally  in  the  report  of  the  transac- 
tion, was  probably  desired  for  two  purposes  :  it  would  amount  to  a 
declaration  of  the  god's  satisfaction  M'ith  the  management  of  the  sum 
Avhich  had  been  loclgcd  in  his  treasury,  how  after  disposed  of  we  are 
uninformed,  while  it  gave  the  most  unquestionable  authority  for  the 
purchase  of  lands  in  Peloponnesus  for  the  Ephesian  Diana,  the  exact 
propriety  of  which  might  otherwise  perhaps  have  been  open  to  dispute. 
It  furnishes,  moreover,  the  clearest  indication  that  Xenoplion  was 
upon  good  terms  with  the  Delphian,  as  well  as  with  the  Ephesian 
priesthood. 

The  superstition  of  the  middle  ages,  as  much  as  it  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  indiscriminate  invective,  nevertheless  had  its  evils  not  untem- 
pered  with  beneficial  effects.  When  law  was  unequal  to  personal  pro- 
tection, the  asylum  of  a  monastery,  generally  open,  and  in  almost  all 
circumstances  inviolable,  was  of  high  value.  But  the  religious  tenets 
of  those  days,  calculated  for  the  appropriation  of  temporal  advantages 
exclusively  to  the  clergy,  M-ere  no  way  applicable  to  the  security  of 
family-property.  Even  the  baron's  chapel,  to  be  safe,  must  be  within 
his  castle-wall.  In  this  point  the  superstition  of  Greece  was  more 
beneficial  :  Xenophon's  chapel  diffused  a  mystical  protection  over  his 
castle  and  his  M'hole  estate. 

The  advantages  then  of  the  situation  of  Scillus,  for  Xenophon,  seem 
to  have  been  many,  and  some  of  them  very  important.  He  was  there 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Lacedtemonian  government,  and 
yet  he  was  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  Lycurgian  rule,  its  censorial  in- 
spection, and  its  more  importunate  jealousy.  Separated  by  lofty  moun- 
tains from  the  countries  most  likely  to  be  the  seats  of  war,  and  far 
out  of  any  expected  line  of  march  of  contending  armies,  he.was  yet, 
by  his  neighbourhood  to  Olympia,  in  the  way  of  communication  with 
all  parts,  with  every  distant  member  of  the   Greek   nation.     Every 

fourth  • 
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fourth  vear  Greece  was  in  a  manner  aflembled  in  his  immediate  neiah- 

:i  bourhood  ;  and  in  case  of  pressing  danger,  arising  from  any  unforeseen 

turn  in  Grecian  affairs,  the  sanctity  of  the  Olympian  altars,  at  hand, 

^  might  be  a  valuable  refuge.     Dependent  then  as  he  was  upon  Lace- 

dsemon,  yet  far  removed  from  the  great  seats  of  contention  of 
oligarchy  and  democrac}'^,  perhaps  no  man  of  his  time  in  Greece  in- 
joyed  great  fortune  with  so  many  of  the  advantages  of  independency. 
The  circumstances  of  the  country  itself,  moreover,  seem  to  have  been, 
for  a  man  of  his  turn,  singularly  pleasant.  According  to  antient  ac- 
counts, (modern  are  yet  wanting)  all  the  various  beauties  of  landscape 
appear  to  have  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scillus.  Immediately 
a!)out  the  town  and  the  adjacent  temple,  with  their  little  river  Selemis, 
inclosexi  between  the  hilly  woodlands,  Diana's  property,  and  the  bar- 
ren  crao-s  of  TypjEum,  whence,  according   to   the  Olympian  law,  or 

\.d.c..i>.      report  perhaps   intended   to  have  the  preventive  effect  of  law,  it    is 

1  o"  c"^"  said,  women  intruding  at  the  games  were  to  be  preci|)itated,  we 
may  conceive  the  finest  classical  compositions  of  the   Poussins.     Up 

_     ,    ,         the  course  of  the  Alpheius  and  its  tributary  streams,  toward  Eryman- 

Strab.  1.  S.  '.  /  ■' 

p.  343.  3ji.  thus  aud  the  other  loftier  Arcadian  mountains,  the  sublimest  wildness  of 
Titian  and  Salvator  could  not  fail  to  abound  ;  M'hile  the  Olympian 
hil),  with  its  splendid  buildings  among  its  sacred  groves,  the  course 
of  the  Alpheius  downward,  the  sandy  plain,  stretching  toward  Pylus, 
Nestor's  antient  seat,  diversified  with  its  pinasters*',  the  sea  in  dis- 
tance one  way,  and  all  the  Arcadian  mountains  the  other,  would  offer 
the  various  beauty,   the  rich  grandeur,  and  the  mind-fiUing  expanse  of 

Claud". 

In 

*'  U'iTvf  aypixf.     Pausan.  1.5.   c.  6.     The         **  Chandler   visited   Olympia   in   the  un- 

tree  comflKiiily  called  2'i«ai/e?- (for  its  quick  healthy  season,  in  haste  and  in  fear.     Like 

growth  and   picturesk  beauty  deserving  the  some   of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 

attention   of  our  planters,    iho,    like   that  parts  of  Italy,  the  wooded  hills  about  the 

beautiful  tree  the  oriental  plane,  on  account  lake  of  Bol6ena,and  the  rocky  coast  of  Baia, 

of  some  unaccoinmiidating  qualities  for  thtir  of  which  otherwise  it  may  be  still  truly  said, 

purpose,  disliked  by  our  nurserymen)  is  dis-  in  the  words  of  Horace, 

tinguished   by  our  botanists  by  the  name  of  jj^y^,  -^^  ^..^g  i^cus  Baiis  prxlucet  amaenis, 
Finns  si/kestris.' 


Pausan. 
1.  5.  c.  6. 


Oft  k-   X  .      - 

In  tliis  delighlfui  ?etVeatVei?0|A?J:  .X  E  N  O  P  H  O  N.  sp- 

ills works,  of  which  all  of  Diincipal  note  remain  to  us,     nc.v.,     ^     ^  ,„ 

he  meditated  on  the  past,  or  viewed,   in  secure  distance,   the  passino-  '■  2-  '^'^' 

,  .    ,  .         ,.  ,     ,  *^  "    H.  Sipph. 

storms,   whicii  gave  occasion   tor  most   ot  the  graver,   the  immediate  Diog.  Laei-«s 

circumstances  of  his  own  happy  situation  would  at  intervals  lead  to  '^'^- •'^^"• 
the  lighter ;  those  on  his  amusements,  field-sports,  the  management 
of  horses  and  aggriculture ;  aggriculture  only  incidentally  treated,  tho 
evidently  a  favorite  topic.  In  most  parts  of  Greece,  soil  and  climate 
did  much  for  the  cultivator  ;  hut,  among  the  ravages  of  war  and  sedi- 
tion, frequently  occurring,  ever  threatening,  the  exertions  of  art  would 
be  liasty  and  little  systematical.  The  fan- lot  of  the  countryman,  the 
loved  suhject  of  faithful  eulogy  for  the  fortunate  poet,  under  the 
M'ide  shelter  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  hardly  a  matter  even  for  ima- 
gination amid  the  insecurity  of  the  Grecian  republics *^  It  may  be 
Avorth  wliile  to  compare,  with  his  inchanting  description  of  plenty 
poured  from  the  earth,  arms  remote,  and  justice  reigning,  the  por- 
traiture which  Xenophon  has  left  us  of  the  husbandman's  life,  not  in- 
deed at  Scillus,  but  in  two  separate  districts  of  the  largest  and  most 
fruitful  province  of  Greece.  It  occurs  in  the  description  of  an  en-  Anab.  1.6, 
tertainment  given  by  the  officers  of  the  Cyreian  arm}',  while  incamped 
near  Cotyora,  to  the  ministers  of  Corylas,  prince  of  Paphlagonia. 
Among  both  Greeks  and  barbarians,  as  among  the  eastern  nations  at 
this  day,  the  meal  was  commonly  succeeded  by  dances  and  panto- 
mimes.    After  a  pantomimical  dance,  performed  to  the  music  of  the 

it  seems  the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus  country.      Tlie   Arcadian   mountains,    and 

is   at    Ihis   day,   in    ilie   autumnal   season,  especially   their  western   steeps,  remained, 

proverbially  unhealthy.     Chandl.   Trav.    in  when  he  visited   them,  still   finely  wooded. 

Greece.  The  rest  of  Greece,   where  Herodotus  and 

If  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  has  had  far  greater  Thucydides  mention  extensive  woods,  have 

opportunities,  should  be  induced  to  publish  been  laid  nearly  bare,  like  the  once  wooded 

an  account  of  liis  travels,  the  world  will  be  borders  of  England  and  Scotland, 
•better  informed  concerning  that  interesting 

•'  O  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint, 

Agricolas  !  quibus  ipsa,  ptocul  discordibus  armis, 
Fundit  hunio  facilem  victum  justissima  tellu», 

&c.  ViRO.Georg.  1,2.  v,460. 

flute, 


init. 


.-SfiS 
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fliitc,^by  twoThracinnc  "^'"-^'Vagnetes,   people    of  the  soutliem    and 
„_....v.iii   borders   of  Tliessaly,  stepped   forward,  and,   in  the   fidl   ar- 
mour of  the  phalanx*',  exhibited  the  dance  called  the  Carpsean.    '  The 
*  manner  of  it,'  says  Xenophon,  M'as  thus  :  '  Flutes  playing,  and  time 
'  being   observed    in   all   motions,   one   advances,' as   a  husbandman. 
'  Grounding  liis  arms,    he  sows,  and   drives  his  0x641,  often  looking 
'  around  as  if  in  fear.     Another  approaches  as  a  robber.     The  hus- 
'.  bandman  seeing  him,  runs  to  his  arms,  and  a  combat'  insues.     The 
'  robber  prevails,  binds   the  husbandman,   and   drives  off  the  ca,ttle. 
'  Then  the  dance  is  varied  ;  the  husbandman  is  victorious,  binds  the 
'  'obber's  hands  behind  him,  yokes  him  with  the  oxen,  and  drives  all 
'  off  toirether.' 
Stiab.  1.  7.         The  ;\Iao-netes  inhabited  the  dales  of  Pclion,  alons;  the  iEq;ean  sliore, 
p.42<).        '  ^"^^  the  northern  bank  of  the  Peneius,  under  the  heights  of  Olympus, 
against  Macedonia.     The  ^Enians  held  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
1.  s.  p.427.    the  Spercheius,and  the  northern  roots  of  CEta,  to  the  border  of  ilCtolia. 
They  boasted  the  purest  blood  of  Grecian  race;  but  neither  this  proud 
claim,  nor  their  title  to  support  from  the  Thessalian  confederacy,  nor 
the  valor  and  skill  in  arms  of  every  husbandman  among  th.em,  exercised, 
in   the  daily  care  even   of  his  draft-cattle  and  his  seed-corn,  nor  the 
strength  of  their  highland  fastnesses,  in  the  end  availed  them.     Among 
the  wars   of  their  more  powerful   M'^stern    neighbours,   the  .'Etolians, 
Acarnanians,  and  Epirots,  according  to  the  geographer,  the  ^Enians 
were  extirpated.     Of  their  nei_,hbours,  on  the  southern    side  of  the 
ridge  of  Octa,  the  Dorians,  a  remnant  just  suflficed  to  keep  the  name 
from  perishing. 

In  Laconia,  Eleia,  Attica,  and  some  other  parts  of  Greece,  the 
situation  of  the  husbandman  certainly  was  less  unfortunate.  To  plow 
inarms  was  not  commonly  necessary;  the  plowman  and  his  cattle 
were  at  least  not  liable  to  attack  from  the  solitary  robber.  Yet,  if  we 
consider  the  state  of  the  country  altogether,  we  shall  hardly  wonder  if 
what  remains,  from  the  Greeks  of  the  republican  times,  upon  agricul- 
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tuie,  is  not  among  the  most  valnablc  of  their  m  rilings,  and  if  it  atfoicls 
httle  instruction  for  the  cultivatm-  under  any  niihl  government,  long 
established,  only  moderalcly  well  administered,  and  able,  by  ils  own 
strength,  or  its  pijlilical  conned  ions,  to  kccj)  iorcin  enemies  at  a 
distance. 

More  than  twenty  years  Xenophon  seems  to  have  resided  at  Sciliiis, 
personally    undisturbed,    tho  observing   often,    doubtless   with    much 
anxiety,  the  various  turns  of  the  contention  between  the  dcmocraticul 
and  aristocratical  interests  in  Greece,  excited  anew  by  the  injurious 
haughtiness  of  Laceda^mon,  so  soon  after  her  comjdete  triumph   over 
the  democratical  opposition.      But  the  battle  of  Leuctra  made  a  great 
and  unfortunate  change  for  him.     Then  the  Eleians,  hitherto  repressed  U.  C.  3*!. 
by  an  overbearing  power,  gave  vent  to  their  indignation  and  their  am- 
bition ;  and,  when  a  general  peace  was  proposed  by  the  Athenians,  upon  Ch.  27.  s.  2. 
the  terms  that  all   Grecian  people  should  be  independent,  they  alone 
dissented,   with   a  declaration   of  their  resolution   to  assert  their  so- 
vereinty  over  the  Triphy bans.     Mindful  of  the  gross  evils,  which  can 
scarcely  fail  in  the  subjection  of  people  to  people,   the  Tiiphylians  re- 
sisted; and  they  solicited  from  Arcadia  that  protection,  whieh  Lace-  B.  C.  3h6. 
dremon  could  no  longer  with  the  former  certainty  give.     War  followed  ^l'\~^',°,".  *'" 

"      .  .  .'     ^  of  ihis  I  list. 

between  Arcadia  and  Elis ;  violence  and  confusion  superseded  law  and  B.  C.  5G.j. 
order,  more  or  less  during  seven  or  eight  years,  in  that-before  peaceful 
and  happy  part  of  Greece;  and  at  length,  as  we  have  seen,  the  sacred  B- C.  :Jfi4. 
precinct  itself  of  Olympia  became  a  field  of  battle. 

Disturbance  to  Xenophon's  quiet  could  not  fail  among  these  troubles; 
in  which,  however,  he  seems  to  have  avoided  taking  a  part.    According  Diog.Lacrt. 
to  the  biograplier,  but  at  what  time  is  not  said,  he  sent  his  family  to 
Lepreum ;    he  went  liimself  to   Elis,    apparently   to  solicit,  plead,  or 
negotiate;  and  finally,  with  his  family,  he  removed    to   Ci>rinlh.      It 
would  be  a  very  advantageous  circumstance  for  him,  after  the  violent  con- 
tention of  the  Eleians,  that  the  aristocratical  party  remained  completely  cii.2S.  s.  4. 
piasters;  and  this  would  be  greatly  improved  by,  what  presently  followed,  °f '•»*  ^''-^* 
the  renewal  of  alliance  between   Elis  and  LaccdaMnon.     These  facts, 
authenticated  by  himself,  give  probability  to  the  report  of  his  journey 
to  Elis;  and  both  together  have  a  confirming  consonance   to  what  is 
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I'<uir;iii,  I.J. .  related  by  Pausanias,  that  the  Eleians  recovered   Scillus;  that,  a  pro- 

""  ^'  seciition    heing    instituted     against   Xenophon,  before  the  Olympian 

council,  for  interference  with  their  dominion  ander  claim  of  authority 

from  a  forein  power,  he  was  either  acquitted  or  pardoned;  and  that, 

under  protection  of  the  Eleian  g-6vernment,  as  before  of  the  LactdtK- 

monian,  he  was  allowed  to  continue  his  residence  at  Scillus,  and  to 

preserve  his  property  *'. 

B.  C.  369.       When,  about  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  Athenians, 
Ol  102 -. 

'*        abandoning  the  Theban  alliance,  took  a  deciiled  part  with  Lace«»-xmon, 

there  remained  apparently  no  political  motive  to  prevent  Xenophon's 
restoration  to  his  country.  Thca  therefore  probably  it  was  that,  ac- 
Diocr  Laeit.  cording  to  the  account  preserved  by  Eaertius,  the  same  orator,  Eubulus, 
vu,  Xen.  \\rho,  in  the  vehemence,  perhaps,  of  youthful  politics,  had  proposed 
the  decree  for  his  banishment,  \vith  the  maturer  judgement  and 
softened  temper  of  thirty  added  years,  moved  in  the  Athenian  assembly, 
with  equal,, success,  for  its  reversal.  Such  a  residence  however,  as 
Xenophon  himself  has  described  Athens,  for  eminent  and  wealthy  men, 
we  shall  not  wonder  if,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  thirty  }ears,  at 
the  age  of  near  sixty,  he  was  not  very  eager  to  return  to  it:  Corinth 
Avas  more  commodiously  situated  for  communication  with  his  property 
at  Scillus,  or  negotiation  concerning  it. 

But,  tlio  he  avoided  needlessly  to  expose  his  own  elderhood,  and  the 
property  that  M'as  to  support  his  family,  to  the  unbridled  intemperance 
of  a  misruling  multitude^",  yet  he  desired  that  his  sons  should  not 
omit  those  duties  of  Athenian  citizens,  which,  of  their  age,  the  Attic 
law  required.  Both  are  said  to  have  fought,  in  the  Athenian  cavalry, 
on  the  great  day  of  Mantineia,  vhere  the  elder,  Gryllus,  earned  a  glo- 
rious death :  the  3'ounger,  Diodorus,  survived. 

For  himself,  in  his  declining  age,  Corinth  probably  might  be  a  residence 
preferable  to  Scillus.  That  his  connection  Avith  that  city,  and  at  least 
his  occasional  residence  there,  were  of  some  duration,  is  implied  in  an 
epigram,  preserved  by  Laertius,  apparently  selected  from  many  relating 

'"  This  seems  fully  implied  in  the  expressions— ti/^^ovI*  Je  oraj*  'HAeiom  a-uyy)fUj/.yKy  uSiui 

'"  Civiuni  ardor  prava  jubentiuin.     Hor.  Od.  3.  1.  3. 
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to  him.  It  runs  lluis:  *  Tlin,  Xenophon,  llie  Atlienians  banished  yon, 
*  for  the  friendship  with  which  you  wcredistinguislicd  by  Cyrus,  yethos- 
'  pitable  Corinth  received  you.  Tliere  you  were  kindly  treated;  there 
'  you  Found  satisfaction;  aiul  there  linally  you  resolved  to  reside"'.' 
Occasionally  perhaps  visiting  his  estate  in  Triphylia,  but  mostly  under 
the  liberal  aiistocracy  of  Corinth,  he  seems  to  have  passed,  in  a  dig- 
nified ease,  the  remainder  of  a  life,  ^)y  all  accounts  long,  and,  according 
to  the  report  of  Lucian,  protracted  beyond  his  ninetieth  year"\ 

Tlie  estimation  in  w  hich,  living  as  well  as  afterward,  Xenophon  was 
extensively  held,  is  marked  by  some  pleasing  testimonies.  'J'lie  death 
of  (Jryllus  gave  occasion  to  many.  Epitaphs  and  panegyrics  upon 
that  young  man,  as  Laertius  reports  from  Aristotle,  principally  in- 
tended as  compliments  to  his  father,  were  numerous.  The  Mantineian 
state  rewarded  his  merit  with  more  costly  honors:  an  equestrian  statue 
of  him,  placed  near  the  theater  in  Mantineia,  remained  iu  the  time  of 
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E*    -/.at    ai   Btvo^tjOf    Krava5   Kexootto?    tc    ^ToXiVai 

'i'svynv  xcclsyvtt'V  Tov  ^tXou  y(^apiv  Kvpti, 
A\7.u.  Ko;tv9o^  i6inTi>  ^iXolsvpc,  y^  all  ^ihn^ijv 
Qviui;  apscxrif  Kst^t  xat  [x^vni/  syvoji;. 
'* I  will  own  myself  nol  iiicliiii'd  to  give  any  Mantineia.  This  however  alone  I  tliink 
credit  to  the  date  assigned,  in  our  copies  of  suHicient  to  invalidate  the  dale  of  Xeno- 
Diogenes  Laertius,  as  the  term  ufXennphon's  |)hon's  death,  as  it  stands  in  our  conies  of 
life,  namely  the  first  yfar  of  the  hundred  Diogenes.  Butnn  the  Grecian  annals  a  fact 
and  fifth  olympiad,  about  two  years  only  is  stated,  the  successon  of  Tisiplionus  to  the 
after  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  Barthelemi,  tyranny  of  Phera?  in  Thessaly  (Mel.  1.  6.  c.+. 
in  a  note  to  his  fifty-ninth  chapter  of  the  s.  37.)  which  according  to  Diodonis,  and  to 
Travels  of  Anacharsis,  observing  that  the  Xenophon  too,  in  Dodwell's  reckoning,  hap- 
battle  of  Mantineia  was  fought  in  the  year  pened  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  hundred 
before  Christ  362,  about  which  I  believe  and  fifth  olympiad,  the  year  before  Christ 
there  is  no  difference,  adds  that  Xe/iop/iu/i's  357,  just  five  years  after  the  battle  of  Maii- 
history  goes  five  years  farther,  to  the  year  tineia,  and  perhaps  Barllieleini  lias  l)ad  this 
before  Christ  3.57.  VVhat  he  has  meant  by  obucurely  in  Ins  niiud,  unwilling  tor  the 
the  phrase  Xenophon's  Iihfori/,  he  has  not  ex-  trouble  of  faither  looking  after  it.  Xcno- 
plained.  Xenoplion's  narrative  in  his  Grecian  phoii's  mention  of  the  succession  ofTisipho- 
annals  ends  with  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  nus  does  not  imply  its  receucy,  but  rather  the 
His  panegyric  of  Agesilaus  goes  farther,  in-  contrary ;  '  Tisiphouusj,'  he  adds,  '  still  held 
eluding  the  death  of  that  prince;  the  time  the  government.'  Hence  the  inference  seems 
of  which  is  not  precisely  ascertaijied,  but  is  reasonable  that  Xenophon  lived  a  consider- 
generally  set  (p<-rhaps  a  }  ear  or  more  too  al)le  time  after  the  accesbion  of  Tisiplionus, 
early)  within  two  years  alter   the   battle   of     in  the  year  before  Christ  357. 

Pausanias, 
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Pausanias,  wlio  travelled  through  Greece  between  four  and  five 
hundred  years  after.  Even  to  tlint  time  the  fame  of  Gryllus 
was  cherished  among  tlie  IMantineiau  people.  They  attributed  to 
him  the  fhst  merit  in  the  great  battle  in  which  he  fell;  the  second 
to  Cephisodorus,  who  commanded  the  Athenian  cavalry;  ?-nd  the  third 
only  to  their  own  highly  respected  fellow-citizen  Podares.  Among 
the  Athenians,  already  in  Xenophon's  age,  the  practice  was  grow- 
ing, in  paying  compliments,  and  in  everything,  to  run  into 
extravagance.  The  Attic  cavalry,  liaving  been  the  only  victo- 
rious j)art  of  the  armj^  of  their  confederacy  at  the  battle  of  Man- 
tineia,  haf!  a  fair  claim  to  public  honor.  A  picture  of  the  battle  was 
therefore  placed  in  the  Cerameicus,  which  Pausanias  mentions  as  re- 
maining perfect  w  hen  he  visited  Atliens.  In  this  picture  it  was  resolved 
to  lionor  the  memory  of  Gryllus;  and,  whether  with  fair  picturesk 
licence  may  periiaps  be  disputed,  but  against  all  authority  in  history, 
Gryllus  \vas  represented  giving  the  mortal  wound  to  Epameinondas ''. 
Pausan.  Pausanias  also  found  the  memory  of  Xenophon's  residence  preserved 

by  tradition  among  the  Triphylians,  and  cherished  among  the  most 
informed  of  the  Eieians.  Scillus  was  then  again  in  ruin ;  but  the 
temple  of  Diana  remained;  and,  near  it,  a  monument,  of  marble,  -which 
Pausanias  knew  to  he  from  the  quarries  of  mount  Pcntelicus  in  AUica, 
Avith  a  figure,  which  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  asserted  to  be  of 
Xenophon. 

'* Pictoribiis  atque  poetis 


1,  5.  c.  t». 


Quidlibet  audeiidi  semper  fuit  cequa  potesias. 

HoR.  (le  art.  poet.  v.  10, 

According  to  all  accounts  of  Gryllus  he  that   the   Athenian  cavaliy  was  not  ingaged 

fought  in  the  Athcijian  cavalry.     Xenophon,  till    after    Epameinondas    had   received  his 

in   his    narrative    of  the   battle,    makes  no  death-blow, 
mention  of  his  son ;    but  he  marks  clearly 
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